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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 

I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 


Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, Just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction   over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes— 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in   order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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CAN  IT  BE  "A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR"? 

EII;HTY-M:VK\  vi:\i;s!  That  is  the  age  of  the  ADVO- 
i  AII  OK  PEACH.  To  three  generations  it  has  made 
;>peal  for  an  international  peace.  It  enters  now 
upon  a  new  volume.  It  wishes  its  readers  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

Y.  -.  it  hears  tin-  inquiry.  "In  the  light  of  the  present 
world  situation,  can  men  honestly  wish  each  other  a 
Happy  New  Year  ?  If  they  do,  can  they  keep  a  straight 
face?''  The  inquiry  runs  on.  "Is  there  any  intelligence 
or  even  sincerity  in  the  much  talk  of  men  and  the  chatter 
of  women  about  international  peace?" 

\Ve  believe  that  there  is  a  great  un intelligence  and 
even  a  gross  insincerity  in  much  of  the  "talk"  and 
"chatter."  We  believe  that  most  of  the  talk  about  oppo- 
sition "to  all  international  warfare";  to  all  "prepara- 
tions for  war";  to  the  "whole  militaristic  system";  to  all 
"military  training,  conscription,  and  army  and  navy 
programs  and  nationalist-imperialistic  propaganda"  is 
uninformed,  if  not  insincere.  When  people  start  out  in 
America  to  secure  "pledges  from  individuals  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  international  war  in  any  way,  through 
combatant  or  non-combatant  service,  through  voluntary 
financial  support,  or  through  the  acceptance  of  service 
in  any  armed  forces  of  tin-  State."  they  are  not  pursuing 
an  ideal;  they  are  pursuing  an  illusion.  It  is  proposed 


from  one  quarter  to  unite  for  the  promotion  of  such 
an  illusory  purpose  the  following  groups:  "American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  World  War  Objectors,  World 
War  Veterans.  Private  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Legion, 
Woman's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
International  Bible  Students'  Association,  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  American  Freedom  Foundation,  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  American  Socialist  Party, 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches,  American  Peace  Society,  and  a  great 
variety  of  labor  unions."  The  thought  of  federating 
such  a  group  may  not  be  insincere;  it  is  certainly  not 
intelligent.  It  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  assumption 
either  that  the  United  States  is  itself  not  a  federation 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare ;  or,  if  so,  that 
the  government  itself  is  an  impotent  and  hopeless  means 
of  conserving  and  promoting  the  common  weal. 

And  yet  the  American  Peace  Society  wishes  its  readers 
a  Happy  New  Year  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 

The  genuine  religious  aspirations  of  men  survive. 
That  is  a  helpful,  hopeful  thing.  The  best  in  that  re- 
ligious aspiration  looks  upon  war  as  opposed  to  true 
religion.  Devotees  of  all  the  religions,  therefore,  would 
unite  in  the  common  effort  toward  a  better  world  order. 
In  the  new  statement  of  the  Quaker  position  adopted  by 
the  Conference  of  All  Friends,  held  in  London,  August 
last,  it  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that  "the  fundamental 
ground  of  our  opposition  to  war  is  religious  and  ethical. 
.  .  .  The  only  absolute  ground  for  an  unalterable  and 
inevitable  opposition  to  war  is  one  which  attaches  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  one  which  springs 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation  to  what  the  en- 
lightened soul  knows  ought  to  be."  The  Quakers  have 
not  forsaken  Erasmus,  George  Fox,  Jonathan  Dymond. 
In  their  "New  Statement"  they  say:  "The  Christianity 
which  makes  war  impossible  is  a  way  of  life  which  extir- 
pates or  controls  the  dispositions  that  lead  to  war.  It 
eradicates  the  seeds  of  war  in  one's  daily  life.  It  trans- 
lates the  beatitudes  out  of  the  language  of  a  printed  book 
into  the  practice  and  spirit  of  a  living  person."  Thus 
they  call  "for  a  radical  transformation  of  man,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  person  and  for  the  building  of 
a  new  social  order."  Thus  they  believe  it  necessary  "to 
have  a  nucleus  of  people  who  practice  it  here  in  this  very 
difficult  present  world,  who  have  faith  enough  in  it  to 
make  a  venture  and  experiment  of  trying  it,  of  living  by 
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it  and,  if  need  be,  of  dying  for  it."  They  believe  that 
position  to  be  "backed  by  the  eternal  nature  of  things." 
Later  they  say:  "We  accept  this  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  because  it  is  the  highest  thing  we  know. 
It  satisfies  our  highest  and  noblest  nature;  it  speaks  to 
our  ideal  self  and  helps  form  and  build  it.  It  raises  us 
beyond  impulses  that  are  narrow  and  anti-social ;  .  .  . 
it  works."  Surely  there  is  great  sincerity  here,  and  we 
believe  a  great  intelligence. 

We  believe  the  constructive  peace  movement  of  Amer- 
ica, lasting  now  over  a  century,  to  have  been  in  the  main 
both  sincere  and  intelligent.  Headers  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  know  what  that  movement  has  been  and  now 
is.  Through  self-imposed  laws,  mutually  adopted  until 
they  are  changed  or  supplanted,  have  given  to  us  all  we 
know  of  political  freedom  and  progress.  Only  where 
justice  prevails  can  peace  be  reasonably  expected.  It  is 
true  for  men;  it  is  true  for  States.  The  achievement 
unto  justice  is  the  path  of  peace,  political  and  economic 
peace.  That  men  and  women  are  laboring  for  that  kind 
of  peace  is  significant  not  only  of  the  intelligence  and 
sincerity  at  the  heart  of  the  race,  but  also  of  the  hope 
that  beckons  men  on. 

The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  wishes  its  readers  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


WOUNDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ITS 
FRIENDS 

«    A  ND  ONE  shall  say  unto  him,  What  are  these  wounds 
2\.  between   thine  arms?     Then  he  shall  answer, 
Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my 
friends." 

The  committee  of  ten  jurists,  meeting  at  The  Hague 
in  June  and  July  last,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  agreed  upon  a  project  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice.  They 
submitted  their  project,  together  with  certain  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Council.  At  its  meeting  in  Brussels 
the  Council  made  certain  modifications  in  the  project. 
The  Council  submitted  its  report,  including  these  amend- 
ments, to  the  Assembly  meeting  at  Geneva.  The  Assem- 
bly submitted  the  report  to  its  Committee  No.  3.  Com- 
mittee No.  3  submitted  it  to  a  subcommittee  of  ten  per- 
sons, five  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  committee 
of  jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

The  first  meeting  of  Committee  No.  3  was  held  No- 
vember 22.  At  this  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  an  ardent  supporter  of  an 
international  court  at  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907, 
drew  attention  to  the  supreme  importance  of  such  a 
court  and  to  the  imperative  duty  to  create  it;  but  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  had  found 


the  project  submitted  by  the  committee  of  jurists  was  not 
wholly  in  conformity  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League, 
and  that  certain  political  considerations  required  that 
the  project  be  slightly  amended.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  subcommittee  of  ten  was  suggested. 

The  discussion  following  the  'presidential  address,  as 
contained  in  the  Proces  Verbaux  des  Commissions,  make 
interesting  reading.  Many  of  the  speakers  paid  warm 
tributes  to  Mr.  Elihu  Eoot.  The  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Council  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
and  the  like,  received  no  opposition;  but  there  was  one 
important  amendment  submitted  by  the  Council  which 
provoked  no  little  amount  of  heated  discussion.  This 
amendment  was  the  amendment  proposing  to  take  from 
the  court  its  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  addresses  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  larger  States  are  unwilling  to  obligate  them- 
selves by  agreement  to  submit  justiciable  questions  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  questions  of 
international  law,  or  to  the  existence  of  facts  constitut- 
ing a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  to  reparation 
for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation,  or  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  court,  to  a 
court  of  justice  for  a  final  decision.  Thus  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  anomalous  situation  of  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, whose  life  interests  may  be  said  to  have  been  cen- 
tered primarily  upon  such  a  court;  M.  Adatci,  of  Japan, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  jurists  at 
The  Hague;  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  of  Great  Britain,  arch- 
idealist  and  friend  of  international  peace,  opposing  the 
plan  the  world  had  thought  them  to  favor. 

We  do  not  know  what  sinister  influences  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  men,  but  from  the  records  it  is  clear 
that  because  of  them  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  From  these  records 
it  would  appear  that  the  particular  "friend"  who  all  but 
killed  the  project  was  Lord  Eobert  Cecil.  In  his  speech 
before  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee,  November 
24,  we  find  him  jealously  concerned  for  fear  that  the 
court  might  supplant  the  prerogatives  of  the  Council. 

Furthermore,  he  was  concerned  for  the  "vital  inter- 
ests" of  certain  nations,  quite  as  were  the  men  of  1899 
and  1907  at  The  Hague.  He  piously  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  nations  should  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  any  question  to  the  decision  of  a  purely 
legal  tribunal,  "but  this  ideal  stage  has  not  yet  been 
reached."  His  rapier  thrust  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
project,  however,  consisted  of  his  confession  that  if  two 
parties  were  not  agreed  to  submit  their  case  to  the  court, 
the  judgment  would  not  be  enforced,  especially  if  it  con- 
cerned vital  interests.  "The  Council  should  deal  with 
questions  concerning  such  interests,  and  the  court  should 
decide  only  the  matters  which  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
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refer  to  such  decision."  He  then  went  on  generously  to 
allow  that  if  the  court  was  established  it  would  gradually 
extend  its  jurisdiction. 

A  great  thing  like  the  court  must  be  allowed  to  grow. 
It  had  already  a  good  start  in  the  general  approval  of 
the  world  and  in  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  it  in  labor  and  transit  questions;  but,  driving  the 
knife  a  little  deeper,  he  added,  "If  an  attempt  was  now 
made  to  generalize  its  jurisdiction,  the  very  constitution 
of  the  court  might  be  jeopardized."  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
was  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  great  powers.  They 
had  their  way,  damning  the  project  with  their  faint 
praises. 

The  opposition  to  the  great  powers  was  vigorous.  M. 
Affonso  Costa,  of  Portugal,  said,  evidently  with  no  little 
emphasis,  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  preventing  war,  and  that  the  only  means  of 
effecting  this  was  the  obligatory  recourse  to  justice.  His 
words  were  unequivocal.  He  said : 

"If  a  court  with  obligatory  justice  cannot  be  estab- 
lished, the  League  is  dead." 

Even  M.  Bourgeois,  speaking  before  the  20th  plenary 
session  of  the  Assembly,  expressed  himself  thus: 

"The  peace  we  require  is  one  founded  on  right  and 
not  a  peace  established  by  the  strong  over  the  weak. 
Such  would  be  a  peace  of  the  past,  which  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  war.  It  is  no  such  peace  that  we  desire 
in  the  future.  Future  peace  must  be  a  peace  which  is 
based  on  the  elements  of  justice." 

M.  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium,  used  such  expres- 
sions as : 

"I  must  say  that  we  have  been  deceived.  We  have 
been  bitterly  deceived.  .  .  .  We  must  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  sorrow.  I  wish  that  I  had  the  eloquence 
of  Mirabeau,  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  Jaures  to  convince 
you  of  its  necessity.  I  wish  that  you  would  not  hear  me ; 
I  wish  that  you  would  hear  the  great  cry,  the  great 
clamor,  of  the  world — of  all  the  mothers  and  wives,  of 
all  the  working  masses  who  are  asking  for  a  definite 
peace.  I  wish  that  you  would  hear  also  the  voice  of 
those  who  sleep  under  the  ground,  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  sacrifice  for  the  establishment  of 
justice.  ...  To  those  who  speak  of  vital  interests 
and  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  we  must  say  that 
there  is  only  one  vital  interest  for  every  one,  and  that  is 
supreme  justice,  without  which  there  is  no  peace  what- 
soever." 

M.  Kaoul  Fernandez,  of  Brazil,  pointed  out  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Covenant,  the  Council  has  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  in  matters  where  vital  interests  of  a 
country  are  concerned ;  that  the  States  signing  the  Cove- 
nant have  thereby  surrendered  their  interests  in  matters 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Council;  that  the  Council  is 
qualified  to  give  judicial  decisions  on  certain  matters. 


He  expressed  the  view  that  there  will  always  be  an  ele- 
ment of  politics  in  the  Council's  decisions,  an  element 
which  will  tend  to  dominate  over  the  claims  of  justice. 
This  he  conceived  to  be  a  "great  danger." 

M.  Franz  Tamayo,  of  Bolivia,  defending  the  principle 
of  compulsory  jurisdiction,  said : 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  Assembly  it  was  well  said 
that  our  motto  should  be  'Deeds,  not  words.'  Let  us 
accomplish  this  program  with  tangible  facts,  and  let  us 
not  be  content  with  promises.  I  fear  most  that  half 
justice  and  half  truths  are  worse  than  the  negation  of 
justice  and  are  worse  than  a  lie  itself." 

But  the  great  States  had  their  way.  We  are  to  have 
the  court  But  an  International  Court  of  Justice  with 
compulsory  jurisdiction  is  still  in  the  kp  of  Providence. 


THE  LEAGUE'S  FINAL  ACT  OF 
ALIENATION 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  the  League  of  Nations  alienated 
the  United  States  definitely  at  the  31st  and  final 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  held  at  the  Salle  de 
la  Reformation  at  4  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  December  18, 
1920.  This  we  conceive  to  be  still  another  international 
tragedy,  a  tragedy  more  serious  and  distressing  than 
most  of  the  others. 

That  the  truth  of  this  analysis  will  be  granted  by  all 
acquainted  with  American  views  upon  international  or- 
ganizations will  appear  when  they  recall  but  a  few  facts. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  the  First  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  delegates  to 
the  Second  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  reminded  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  Jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague,  June  16- 
July  24  last,  for  those  recommendations  were  in  the 
main  the  very  embodiment  of  America's  conception  of 
any  possible  international  organization.  Upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
Committee  of  Jurists  submitted  a  draft  scheme  for  the 
institution  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, mentioned  in  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  draft  scheme  was  presented 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Com-' 
mittee  of  Jurists  also  adopted  three  resolutions,  each  in 
the  form  of  a  recommendation,  "convinced  that  the 
security  of  States  and  the  well-being  of  peoples  urgently 
require  the  existence  of  an  empire  of  law  and  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  agency  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice."  They  first  recommended  a  new  con- 
ference of  the  nations  in  continuance  of  the  first  two 
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conferences  at  The  Hague.  The  jurists  believed  that  it 
is  necessary  to  restate  the  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional law;  to  formulate  and  agree  upon  amendments 
and  additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law ; 
to  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dis- 
pute heretofore;  to  consider  the  subjects  not  now  ade- 
quately regulated  by  international  law,  but  as  to  which 
the  interests  of  international  justice  require  that  rules 
of  law  shall  be  declared  and  accepted.  Every  American 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  will  recognize  that  this  recommen- 
dation is  in  perfect  consonance  with  American  interna- 
tional endeavor,  not  only  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
just  passed,  but  throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  especially  since  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1828.  This  first  resolution  also  in- 
cluded the  recommendation  that  certain  well-known 
international  law  societies  be  invited  to  assist  such  an 
international  conference,  the  conference  to  be  named 
"Conference  for  the  Advancement  of  International 
Law."  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  conference  be 
followed  by  future  successive  conferences  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished.  The  second 
resolution,  recommended  to  the  Council  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  examination,  grew  out  of 
a  proposal  by  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists, 
Baron  Deschamps,  of  Belgium.  The  proposal  was,  in 
brief,  the  establishment  of  a  criminal  court  of  interna- 
tional justice  competent  to  try  crimes  against  interna- 
tional public  order.  This  proposal  was  not  American  in 
its  origin ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  particularly  incon- 
sistent with  American  international  policy.  The  third 
resolution,  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  was  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  Academy  of  International 
Law,  founded  at  The  Hague  in  1913,  might  enter  upon 
its  activity  alongside  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  That  proposal  was  made  by  Americans 
and  backed  by  American  money.  That  the  situation 
may  be  perfectly  clear,  let  the  facts  be  summarized. 
The  Committee  of  Jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague  rec- 
ommended :  First,  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Court  of  Justice;  second,  that  this  International  Court 
of  Justice  should  have  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  five 
specified  particulars ;  third,  that  there  should  be  regular 
•international  conferences  of  all  civilized  nations,  with 
quasi-legislative  powers ;  fourth,  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  criminal 
court  of  international  justice;  fifth,  that  the  Academy 
of  International  Law  be  re-established.  Here  we  have 
substantially  the  whole  of  American  international  policy 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  any  international  organization. 
The  League  of  Nations  has  accepted  but  one  of  these 


five  proposals,  namely,  the  first;  that  it  adopted  that 
one  is  to  its  credit;  that  it  refused  the  others  is,  we  be- 
lieve, unfortunate,  for  we  fear  that  it  will  mean  the  final 
break  between  the  United  States  and  the  Paris  League 
of  Nations. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  many  Americans  to  understand 
why  the  League  should  refuse  to  accept,  at  least  in  the 
main,  these  reasonable  recommendation's  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists;  but  the  explanation  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  "Big  States"  are  unwilling  to  obligate 
themselves  to  submit  even  a  limited  number  of  their 
justiciable  questions  to  the  test  of  the  rule  of  right. 
That  accounts  for  the  refusal  to  grant  to  the  court  a 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  Certain  members  of  the 
League,  notably  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  and  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  have  been  able  to  conceive  of  no  international 
organization  except  in  the  terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Their  whole  conception  of  any  successful  international 
organization  is  an  organization  of  the  few  powerful  for 
the  coercion  of  the  many  small.  Hence  they  propose  to 
confine  any  international  organization  to  the  Council  of 
nine  nations  dominated  by  five.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
legislative  body  they  believe  in.  For  these  Tories  no 
other  is  conceivable,  hence  they  are  opposed  to  any  peri- 
odic conferences  of  all  the  nations  as  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Jurists.  All  this  simply  means  the  pro- 
longed postponement  of  any  effective  society  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  interest  of  a  constructive  peace,  for  the 
United  States  will  not  become  a  party  to  any  world 
organization  such  as  is  carried  in  the  minds  of  the 
Alexander  I's  recently  convened  at  Geneva. 


THE  SINISTER  FACT  OF  GENEVA 

THE  MOST  glaring  illustration  of  the  insincerity 
hovering  over  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  un- 
blushing refusal  of  the  "Big  Powers,"  dominating  the 
Council,  to  approve  an  international  court  of  justice 
with  full  power  to  decide  certain  issues  between  States 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  right.  The  sinister 
aspect  of  this  insincerity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same 
nations  who  willingly  agreed  at  Versailles  to  employ 
economic  pressure  and  "effective  military,  naval,  or  air 
force"  against  a  recalcitrant  State  were  at  Geneva  afraid 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  court 
of  justice  based  simply  upon  the  rules  of  law  backed  by 
the  power  of  public  opinion.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
perfectly  clear.  When  the  nations  glibly  agreed  in  Paris 
to  pool  their  armed  strength,  they  were  thinking  only 
of  coercing  the  other  fellow.  They  have  never  contem- 
plated themselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  being  coerced 
by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise.  A  perfectly  natural  atti- 
tude of  mind.  If  one  of  the  irreconcilable*  of  the  United 
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States  Senate  had  called  for  a  vote  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  establish  an  international  organization  to  be  made  up 
of  members,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  citizens  of 
niuntrio  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and  to  give  to 
fui-h  a  group  of  foreigners  the  power  to  attack  by  force 
of  arms  the  United  States,  and  that  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States,  the  nature  of  the  vote  might  have 
been  forecasted  with  a  measure  of  certainty.  On  that 
issue  practically  every  American  would  have  voted  "No." 
When  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  high  court  of 
nations  with  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  specified 
cases  of  a  legal  nature ;  when  faced  with  a  situation  where 
a  State  can  summon  another  State  to  appear  to  litigate 
a  judicial  question,  the  States,  large  and  small,  obliging 
themselves  thus  to  submit  such  cases,  granting  to  the 
court  unlimited  power  to  decide  such  questions  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  right;  thus  faced,  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  self-styled  friends 
of  international  peace,  have  balked.  We  may  call  some 
of  these  gentlemen  by  name,  for  their  words  have  been 
printed.  There  is  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  of  Great  Britain; 
M.  Ix?on  Bourgeois,  of  France;  Mr.  Adatci,  of  Japan; 
Mr.  Hi<-<  i-Busatti,  of  Italy.  These  gentlemen  obeyed 
orders  from  home.  The  dominating  governments  of  the 
world  have  made  no  advance  over  1907.  They  are  for  a 
court  so  long  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  submit  cases  to  it. 
gentlemen  have  served  notice  to  this  effect  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  "Big  Powers"  still  reserve 
the  right  to  decide  what  of  their  cases  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  court  of  justice  for  decision.  They  have  said  in 
substance,  "Such  a  court,  operating  in  such  a  way. 
backed  up  by  public  opinion,  might  decide  against  us. 
That  is  too  serious  a  matter.  We  are  opposed  to  a  court 
with  such  jurisdiction."  Thus  here  we  have  the  whole 
fallacy  of  the  so-called  League  of  Nations  m  a  nutshell. 
The  test  of  sincerity  in  all  attempts  to  set  up  a  workable 
society  of  nations  consists  in  the  acceptance  of  inter- 
national law  based  upon  the  inherent  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereign  States.  Nations  sincerely  interested  in  a 
genuine  peace  would  never  have  proposed,  'in  the  first 
place,  the  league  to  enforce  peace  provided  for  in  the 
Paris  Treaty.  Rather,  they  would  have  fixed  their  atten- 
tion from  the  outset  upon  those  well-known  and  estab- 
lished methods  of  establishing  justice  according  to  the 
ruli's  of  law.  They  would  have  concentrated  upon  the 
creation  of  an  international  tribunal  to  which  any 
responsible  State  might  appeal  for  the  redress  of  alleged 
wrongs.  David  Jayne  Hill  is  right;  the  overthrow  of 
the  war  system  depends  primarily  upon  the  creation  for 
States  of  a  means  of  redress  without  resort  to  arms. 
The  men  who  proposed  the  impossible  scheme  of  an 
alliance  of  the  strong  for  the  coercion  of  the  weak  by 


force  of  arms  were  insincere,  or  ignorant,  or  both.  The 
men  who  have  opposed  an  international  court  of  justice 
backed  by  the  power  of  right  may  be  sincere;  they  cer- 
tainly think  they  are  "taking  care  of  number  1."  The 
felly  of  it  all,  the  tragedy!  for  their  action  casts  a 
sinister  hue  over  the  whole  proceedings  at  Geneva. 


RATIFYING  AN  EXPURGATED  TREATY 

SENATOR  KINO,  of  Utah,  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
January  5,  Senate  Resolution  419,  which  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  resolution  reads : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1919, 
be  ratified,  excepting  the  articles  1  to  26,  inclusive,  consti- 
tuting Part  1,  and  articles  387  to  427,  Inclusive,  constituting 
Part  XIII  of  said  treaty,  and  that  the  aforesaid  exceptions 
be  expressly  Included  in  the  act  of  ratification." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  resolution 'can  be  made 
effective.  Let  us  recall  the  relevant  facts.  It  is  true 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared,  April  6, 

1917,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.    It  is  true  that  certain  articles  of 
armistice  were  entered  into  under  date  of  November  11, 

1918.  Articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Versailles  June 
28,  1919.     Germany  signed  and  ratified  those  articles 
of  peace  and  is  therefore  bound  to  observe  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  including  those  portions  which  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  government  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    The  United  States,  however,  not  having  ratified 
the  treaty,  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  provided  for  in  the 
treaty.    Complicating  the  situation  still  more  is  the  fact 
that  Part  I  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Germany, 
has  resulted  in  a  League  of  Nations  to  which  Germany 
is  not  a  party.    It  is  true  that  certain  States,  maintain- 
ing their  neutrality  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many during  he  war,  are  now  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  without  becoming  otherwise  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.    If  we  were  to  grant  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  acceed  to  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  to  establish  a 
legal  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  we  find  the  League  of  Nations 
indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  the  treaty's 
provisions.     It  is  not  possible  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive  to  agree  upon  revisions  or  amendments  to  the 
articles  constituting  the  League  of  Nations.    The  only 
way  that  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  revised  is  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  League  of  Nations  itself.    Whether 
the  League  of  Nations  will  change  itself  sufficiently  to 
be  acceptable  to  tin-  Fnitrrl  States  remains  to  be  seen. 
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For  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  treaty  without  rati- 
fying the  League  of  Nations  would,  it  seems  to  us,  bring 
us  willy  nilly  into  vital  relations  with  such  questions  as 
mandates  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  on  the  seven  seas;  with 
the  government  of  the  Saar  Basin,  the  control  of  the  free 
city  of  Danzig  and  of  Polish  communications.  We 
would  necessarily  be  concerned  with  such  matters  as  the 
supervision  of  the  international  waterways  of  Europe 
and  with  various  other  matters  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  treaty  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 


DISARMAMENT 

ENTIRELY  commendable  and  most  encouraging  have 
been  the  recent  efforts  of  statesmen,  of  economists, 
military  leaders,  and  journalists  of  this  country  and  of 
nations  abroad  to  concentrate  public  thought  upon  "dis- 
armament" as  a  practical  method  of  reducing  the  fiscal 
burdens  of  men,  burdens  now  so  intolerable  because  so 
crushing.  Seldom  has  journalism  shown  its  highest 
range  of  possible  social  service  as  convincingly  as  the 
New  York  World  has  done  with  its  gathering  of  world 
opinion  favorable  to  immediate  concerted  governmental 
action  reducing  military  costs.  Credit  also  is  due  to 
Senators  Borah  and  Walsh  for  projecting  the  issue  into 
congressional  debate,  and  thus  forcing  public  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  and  inducing  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  will  give  the  lawmakers  some  notion  as 
to  what  the  American  people  really  want  to  have  done. 

The  differences  of  opinion  that  have  been  disclosed, 
either  in  newspaper  interviews  or  the  debates,  seldom 
have  to  do  with  the  principle  involved.  There  is  prac- 
tical agreement  that  there  should  be  diminished  arma- 
ment with  reduced  taxation.  Only  when  the  question 
emerges  as  to  whether  the  process  shall  be  universal  in 
range  or  limited,  or  whether  it  shall  include  land  as  well 
as  naval  forces,  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  summary  or  a 
gradual  act,  do  nations  or  publicists  disagree.  More- 
over, in  all  their  minds  there  is  lurking  beneath  the  sur- 
face expression  of  their  thoughts,  the  dread  of  a  social 
transformation  after  the  Russian  model.  This  uncon- 
sciously shapes  their  decisions  as  to  reduction  of  military 
forces.  Moscow,  they  have  found  out,  does  not  play  the 
game  of  war  according  to  rules.  Her  word  is  mistrusted. 
The  statesmen  of  Europe  dare  not  be  as  idealistic  as  they 
otherwise  might  be  nor  as  economical  as  they  should  be, 
because  they  now  are  carrying  on  international  affairs 
faced  by  a  power  with  a  social  structure  and  social  pro- 
gram that  are  hostile  to  what  western  Europe  has  con- 
ceived to  be  essential  to  civilization.  For  them  Eussia 
is  the  ponderous  obstacle  to  reduced  armies  and  navies. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is  not  quite  as 
complex  or  ominous,  and  if  Europe  only  had  to  be  con- 


sidered the  disarmament  "drive"  would  have  more  force. 
But  Asia  has  arrived.  The  Pacific  Ocean  henceforth  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  our  most  acute  national  rivalry.  The 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce its  fleet,  curb  its  present  building  program,  and 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  as 
to  their  respective  national  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
region,  all  hinges  on  retention  of  a  spirit  of  good  will 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  following  what- 
ever decision  may  be  made  as  to  rights  of  the  Japanese 
as  immigrants  and  as  landholders. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  special  compacts,  partial  in 
their  range,  dealing  with  this  important  phase  of  the 
peace  movement.  The  process  should  be  general  in 
scope  and  inclusive  in  its  range.  It  must  be  so  devised 
as  to  avoid  making  the  already  strong  nations  stronger 
and  the  already  weak  less  able  to  resist  aggression.  It 
should  be  a  gradual  and  not  a  summary  process,  and 
take  into  account  some  present  commitments  that  can- 
not in  honor  be  ignored. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  "drive"  needs  conscience 
as  well  as  commercialism  back  of  it.  Reduction  of  tax 
burdens,  setting  free  for  constructive  purposes  vast  sums 
now  paid  for  military  upkeep,  and  return  to  creative 
industry  of  millions  of  men — these  are  all  desirable. 
But  a  higher  motive  for  disarmament  is  needed  than 
these  imply,  if  the  fight  for  peace  is  to  be  won  ultimately. 
There  must  be  widely  diffused  love  of  right  rather  than 
might,  of  reliance  on  an  international  court  rather  than 
on  an  international  army,  and  steady  hatred  of  combat, 
especially  the  kind  that  modern  applied  science  now 
makes  possible. 


OVERSEAS  CARRYING  BUSINESS 

THE  OVERSEAS  carrying  industry  of  the  world  has 
had  its  center  now  here,  now  there.  Within  mod- 
ern history,  once  it  was  in  Spain,  once  in  Holland,  once 
in  the  United  States,  once  in  Britain,  and  now  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  to  be  again  in  the  United  States.  None  of 
human  endeavors  is  more  filled  with  romance  and  sig- 
nificance than  this  transportation  of  the  world's  goods, 
particularly  across  the  seas. 

One  wonders  what  bearings  the  rapid  development  of 
American  ship-building  is  to  have  upon  future  interna- 
tional relations.  During  the  year  just  ended,  the  out- 
put of  the  American  shipyards  has  been  1,783  vessels  of 
2,860,725  gross  tons.  In  1918  our  output  was  821  ves- 
sels, 460  of  which  were  steel,  361  of  which  were  wood, 
all  sea-going  vessels.  In  1919  our  total  output  of  sea- 
going vessels  was  1,135  vessels,  802  of  steel  and  333  of 
wood.  In  1920  our  output  of  such  vessels  was  507  of 
steel,  121  of  wood,  while  the  total  number  of  our  non- 
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sea-going  vessels  for  1920  was  1,155.  Such  an  addition 
to  our  sea-going  vessels  within  so  short  a  period  of  time 
challenges  the  imagination. 

One  outstanding  fact  is  that  this  change  in  our  com- 
mercial life  must  mean  a  more  intelligent  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  if  the  new  and  enlarged  industrial 
effort  of  our  nation  is  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  other 
heavily  producing  peoples.  Furthermore,  it  must  mean 
a  new  education  for  our  business  men  in  languages  other 
than  our  own,  and  in  the  ways  of  foreign  folk.  This 
new  entry  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  world  brings 
added  responsibilities.  It  offers  also  new  opportunities 
to  promote  war.  The  supreme  challenge  is  that  we  go 
about  the  tasks  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  civilized  States  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  men  and  women  everywhere.  That  is  the 
way  of  good  morals.  It  is  the  way  of  good  business. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
ENDURES 

ALLEGIANCE  to  the  law  is  the  essence  of  free  govern- 
ment After  two  years  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  De  Tocquerville  wrote  in  1831:  "However  irk- 
some an  enactment  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  complies  with  it  not  only  because  it  is  the  work 
of  the  majority,  but  because  it  is  his  own,  and  he  regards 
it  as  a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  part"  The 
illustrious  Frenchman  had  seen  at  first  hand  the  oper- 
ation of  the  principle  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  significance  of  this  fundamental  thing  in  our 
democracy  was  illustrated  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  other  day.  It  came  out  in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  The  plaintiff  was  one 
Max  Holder,  an  Austrian  Jew,  but  an  American  citizen, 
against  one  Lawrence  O'Dea,  a  police  official  represent- 
ing the  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  We  re- 
ferred to  this  case  at  the  time  of  Holder's  arrest  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  September,  1919.  The  charge 
against  the  officer  was  abuse  of  authority.  We  became 
quite  accustomed,  especially  during  the  war,  to  reading 
of  prosecutions  by  the  Department  of  Justice  against 
private  individuals,  but  here  is  the  case  of  a  private  in- 
ilividual  bringing  action  against  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  appeared  in  the  evidence  that  the 
officer  invited  Holder,  a  waiter  in  a  local  hotel,  to  police 
headquarters.  After  questioning  the  young  man  the 
officer  had  him  locked  up,  after  which  he  left  orders  that 
none  of  his  friends  should  be  permitted  to  see  him. 
Surrounded  by  the  most  unwholesome  environment,  the 
prisoner  was  kept  in  strict  incommunicado.  His  picture 
was  taken  and  entered  in  the  Rogue's  Gallery.  He  was 


not  allowed  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  during  his  im- 
prisonment. The  term  of  his  confinement  was  one  week. 
In  the  meantime  the  officer  went  to  Holder's  room,  took 
his  letters  and  other  private  papers  without  warrant 
At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  the  officer  being  unable 
to  find  anything  against  the  prisoner,  he  was  discharged, 
and  all  this  without  a  hearing  of  any  kind  and  without 
any  reference  to  due  process  of  law.  The  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  for  Mr.  Holder  for  $400. 

The  significance  of  this  case  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  could  treat  a 
man  in  such  a  way ;  not  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
the  verdict  was  $400.  The  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  under  our  American  system  of  government  we  have 
made  it  possible  to  realize  that  justice,  harking  back  to 
the  Roman  law  and  phrased  by  Ulpian  as  "the  steadfast 
unchanging  will  and  purpose  to  give  to  every  one  his 
due."  To  every  critic  of  American  democracy  we  would 
point  to  this  simple  case  in  all  its  fullness  and  encour- 
agement. With  us  no  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he 
even  law  maker  or  law  executioner,  is  himself  above  the 
law.  This  case  will  be  a  warning  to  those  who,  still 
dominated  by  the  war  psychology,  menace  the  common 
welfare  by  a  wrongful  use  of  the  police  power.  It  should 
cool  off  a  bit  the  hot-blooded  advocates  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Government 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  MENNONITES 

ABOUT  162,000  members  of  the  Mennonite  sect  now 
living  in  the  Swift  River  district  of  Manitoba  are 
to  migrate  this  year  to  Wayne  and  Greene  Counties, 
Mississippi.  There,  on  125,000  acres  of  land  which  they 
have  purchased  and  on  100,000  acres  of  which  they  have 
an  option,  they  will  resume  community  life — religious, 
educational  and  social,  and  along  traditional  lines.  They 
consider  themselves  fortunate  to  have  found  a  home  in 
a  country  of  rolling  prairies,  sparsely  wooded  but  well 
watered,  and  requiring  little  preparatory  labor  before 
agriculture  can  begin.  The  change  from  Manitoba  to  a 
more  salubrious  climate  they  also  will  welcome ;  but  most 
of  all  they  will  value  the  guarantee  as  to  religious  liberty 
and  the  right  to  their  own  method  of  education  and 
ways  of  speech,  which  Governor  Russell  has  promised 
them.  He  has  done  this  over  the  protest  of  the  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi  State  organizations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Honor  and  also  of  the  national  officials  of 
the  same  society. 

To  the  men  who  were  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  Mennonites 
are 

"conscientious  objectors,  refusing  to  enter  military  serv- 
ice. They  will  not  assimilate  American  citizenship, 
neither  will  they  allow  themselves  or  their  children  to 
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be  assimilated  by  the  American  people.  They  will  not 
send  their  children  to  public  schools,  but  teach  them  only 
in  German  and  only  in  their  private  schools.  They 
speak  German  in  their  daily  communication  with  each 
other.  As  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  with  these 
facts  standing  against  them,  they  should  be  barred." 

To  the  governor  of  Mississippi  the  case  of  the  Mennon- 
ites  is  one  of  law.  He  says : 

"I  have  guaranteed  religious  and  educational  freedom 
to  the  Mennonites.  I  am  giving  them  a  guarantee  only 
of  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  every  one  who  enters  its  doors.  Neither  governor  nor 
State  can  go  behind  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Mennonites  may  be  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service,  but  President  Wilson  himself  recognized 
such  people  during  the  war  and  made  special  provision 
for  them.  I  have  not  opposed  and  shall  not  oppose  what 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  what  is  a  good  enough  principle  to  be  followed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  given  these 
guarantees  to  the  Mennonites  and  I  shall  stand  by  these 
guarantees." 

The  issue  raised  in  this  case  is  important,  and  we 
await  with  considerable  interest  later  developments.  If 
the  governor  gets  the  steady  and  unfaltering  support  of 
the  maturer  part  of  the  electorate,  and  if  no  litigation 
of  a  retarding  sort  uprears  its  head,  the  migration  will 
take  place.  But  once  the  immigrants  are  on  their  new 
lands  their  social  troubles  will  begin,  whatever  the  law 
may  do  to  buttress  them  in  tenure.  The  Southern  white 
has  perfected'  a  technique  of  boycott  and  discouragement 
of  persons  not  conforming  to  general  public  opinion  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  Manitoba  is  crude.  Our  pre- 
diction is  that  the  proposed  "trek"  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  from  the  Dominion  to  the  Republic,  from 
arctic  winters  to  tropic  summers,  may  be  a  case  of 
"jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  But, 
whether  this  prove  to  be  so  or  not,  one  cannot  refuse  to 
pay  homage  to  a  people  who  for  conviction's  sake  undergo 
all  that  is  implied  in  this  transfer. 

Like  the  fathers,  are  the  children.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  hour  the  followers  of  Menno 
Simons  have  been  peripatetic  preachers  of  the  truth  as 
they  have  seen  it.  Germany  and  Holland  drove  them 
forth,  and  Eussia  welcomed  them.  Eussia  in  time  turned 
against  them,  and  then  Canada  opened  her  doors.  Now 
they  seek  the  south  of  the  United  States,  and  get  from 
Russell,  of  Mississippi,  a  welcome  which  even  earlier 
disciples  of  the  faith  got  from  William  Penn.  Where 
they  as  a  group  will  be  living  fifty  years  hence,  who  shall 
say?  They  are  congenital  nonconformists,  in  whose 
philosophy  of  life  the  element  of  compromise  is  not 
found.  Of  the  world,  yet  they  are  not  in  it,  save  as 
frugal,  thrifty,  lawabiding  folk.  The  flood  of  world  life 


rushes  by  them  and  finds  them  as  firmly  anchored  in 
their  insularity  of  outlook  as  were  their  Anabaptist 
ancestors.  They  have  the  depth  of  the  narrow  and  the 
courage  of  the  infallible.  Their  religion  is  a  deposit  and 
their  ethics  static.  State  authority  always  is  secondary 
to  Divine  will,  and  their  "pacificism"  is  of  a  logical, 
consistent  type. 


PARASITES 

SCHMAROTZER,  parasites,  is  what  C.  v.  Kugelgen,  a 
Finnish  gentlemen,  writing  from  Helsingfors,  calls 
the  Bolshevists  of  Eussia.  These  views  are  expressed  in 
Die  Briicke,  published  in  Danzig,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 13.  These  views  are  based  upon  certain  facts 
familiar  in  Finland,  but  not  clearly  understood  in 
America.  It  appears  that  during  the  debates  on  the 
Russo-Finnish  peace  treaty  the  social  democrats  of  Fin- 
land were  not  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace. 
It  was  argued  that  Eussia  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  safeguard  the  profits  resulting  from  the  revolution, 
and  that  she  should  not  be  kept  from  carrying  through 
the  Bolshevist  program.  It  is  realized  in  Finland  that 
similar  views  are  shared  not  only  by  socialists,  but  by 
many  of  the  bourgeois  of  practically  all  countries.  Men 
who  refuse  Bolshevism  for  their  own  country  feel  that 
it  has  proved  its  vitality  in  Eussia,  and  that  it  must  be 
reckoned  with,  as  far  as  Eussia  is  concerned,  as  a  per- 
manent form  of  government  and  of  social  order.  Mr. 
Kugelgen  insists  that  such  conclusions  are  wrong.  The 
existence  of  the  Soviet  power  over  a  period  of  three  years 
is  not  proof  of  its  ability  to  exist  continuously.  The 
Eussian  empire  is  very  large;  hence  developments  natu- 
rally take  place  there  for  the  most  part  very  slowly. 
Yet  any  one  acquainted  with  Russian  history  knows  that 
following  a  long  preparation  a  catastrophe  may  take 
place  suddenly.  The  fact  that  Bolshevik  violence  has 
reigned  in  Eussia  for  three  years  does  not  therefore  in- 
dicate very  much.  The  stored  provisions  in  Eussia  are 
so  immense  and  the  country  so  rich  in  natural  resources 
that  the  non-constructive  and  destroying  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  continue  for  years  to  come.  This  may  be  so, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  is  nothing  less  than 
the  heir  of  bourgeois  government,  an  heir  given,  how- 
ever, to  squandering  his  wrongfully  gotten  inheritance, 
an  inheritance  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  profit- 
ably. This  is  true  in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  including 
agriculture.  Indeed,  agriculture  furnishes  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  fundamentally  destructive  nature  of  the 
Bolshevist  economic  order.  Not  only  are  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  machines  and  tools  used  up,  the 
buildings  collapsed,  the  crops  consumed;  not  only  have 
the  herds  of  cattle  disappeared,  the  horses  having  be- 
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i-ome  a  rarit\  ;  n»t  only  liav«>  tin-  most  important  centers 
of  culture  throughout  the  country,  especially  on  the  large 
s,  been  destroyed,  hut  even  the  cultivated  areas 
been  reduced  to  the  extreme.    While  at  one  time 
the  peiisint-  s<vmod  to  be  the  only  ones  who  had  become 
rirli  in  Si.u.-t  J5us>ia.  they  having  divided  among  them- 
-•Iv.-s  tht-  land  of  the  great  estates,  even  they  are  now 
n  impoverished  and  debased  that  they  work  only  to 
their  own  needs.    The  Bolshevists  attribute  the 
famine  reigning  everywhere  in  Russia  to  this  agricul- 
tural sabotage.    And  yet  many  of  the  Bolshevists  confess 
that  the  economic  order,  the  monopoly  of  grain  and  of 
all  agricultural  products,  has  brought  about  the  marked 
deterioration  of  agriculture.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
mis  are  satisfied  if  only  they  can  raise  enough  for 
their  own  needs.'  It  is  therefore  idle  to  speak  of  progress 
in  Russia.    There  is  only  a  general  break  down  all  along 
the  line.    The  Bolshevists  admit  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  not  survive  this  winter  unless  they  succeed  in 
transplanting   the    revolution    into   west   Europe.     In 
short,  the  Russian  soil  being  exhausted,  the  parasites 
must  send  out  their  roots  into  the  land  of  their  neigh- 
bors, if  the  parasites  are  not  themselves  to  perish.    Mr. 
Kugelgen  says: 

"If  Finland  and  Poland  make  peace  with  Russia  the 
downfall  of  the  Bolshevists  will  not  be  delayed.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bolshevists  have  quite  differ- 
ent plans.  Driven  by  the  desire  of  self-preservation, 
they  do  not  want  peace  with  their  neighbors.  What  they 
want  is  violent  revolution  among  their  neighbors  and  in 
west  Europe.  Real  peace  is  impossible  between  a  useful 
and  a  parasitic  plant." 


prescribed  mi-fluid  of  purging  the  race  of  cowardii-.-. 
materialism,  and  sloth.  But  one  wonders  if  Sir  Ian, 
in  this  month  of  January,  1921,  fourteen  months  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  would  write  now  as  he  wrote 
in  1!)15:  "God  has  started  on  celestial  spring-cleaninj.'. 
and  our  star  is  to  be  scrubbed  bright  with  the  blood  of 
our  bravest  and  our  best." 


THE  CITY  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  has  officially  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  care  for  the  graves  of 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city 
during  the  war.  It  is  done  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  citizens  for  aid  given  them  in  their  common 
poverty  and  lack  of  food  by  German-American  citizens 
and  by  the  Quakers  of  the  United  States  through  their 
relief  agencies.  Love  begets  love  and  hate  breeds  hate, 
and  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  sometimes  returns  in  a 
few  days.  The  Quakers  are  the  best-beloved  Americans 
in  central  Europe  today.  They  give  with  hands  that 
are  not  bloody. 


ACHUI8THA8  DAY  news  dispatch  from  The  Hague 
told  of  festivities  at  the  House  of  Doom,  where 
the  former  Kaiser  and  his  entourage  live  under  Dutch 
protection.  Doubtless  "Holy  Night"  was  sung  the  night 
before  and  Divine  worship  was  participated  in  on 
Christmas  Day.  At  least  we  know  this,  namely,  that 
"William  Who  Was"  presented  to  Count  Bentinck,  his 
Dutch  landlord,  "a  painting  representing  the  fraternity 
of  nations" ! 


THE  SECRETARY  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  told  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association's  members,  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Washington,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  information 
given  in  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  referring  to 
phases  of  the  war  of  which  he  was  officially  cognizant, 
was  true.  Yet  there  are  historians  who  highly  rate 
journalistic  sources  of  information. 


PROFESSOR  MICHELSON,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
physicists,  has  perfected  a  method  of  measuring  the 
angular  diameters  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  his  figures 
as  to  Betelgeuse  have  set  the  world  gasping  as  to  the 
immensity  of  the  cosmic  spheres.  We  wish  he  would 
give  us  the  diameter  of  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem"  and 
the  "Star  of  Hope"  and  some  of  the  other  objects  that 
swim  around  in  the  spacious  firmament  where  rhetori- 
cians, mystics,  and  their  kind  disport  themselves,  follow- 
ing very  irregular  orbits. 


SIR  IAN  HAMILTON  in  his  "Gallipoli  Diary"  makes 
it  clear  that,  more  than  any  of  his  British  asso- 
ciates in  high  command,  he  is  master  of  a  style  that  has 
poetic  and  spiritual  qualities;  and  the  entry  in  his  diary 
the  night  before  his  tnx>ps  made  their  most  formidable 
but  ill-fated  attempt  at  successful  landing  will  always  be 
a  classic  in  the  literature  of  war  envisaged  as  a  divinely 


A  SUGGESTIVE  and  disturbing  report  from  Vienna 
relative  to  the  state  of  economic  dependence  in 
which  Alfred  Fried,  writer  of  an  article  in  this  issue, 
finds  himself  will  specially  interest  our  readers.  The 
report  from  Vienna  describes  the  president  of  the 
journalists'  organization  of  that  city  as  appealing  to  the 
citizens  to  find  a  place  of  shelter  for  Fried,  the  eminent 
journalist  and  pacifist.  His  condition,  of  course,  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  other  highly  educated,  sensitively 
organized  and  fine-idealed  men,  not  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, as  frankly  as  he  saw  where  the  Hapsburgs  were 
leading  their  all-too-loyal  subjects,  and  said  so  at  risk  of 
popularity  and  place. 
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THE  DEATH  of  George  H.  Penis,  the  English  jour- 
nalist, who  had  done  notable  work  for  many  years, 
both  as  an  editorial  writer  and  as  a  war  correspondent, 
should  be  noted  for  two  reasons.  He  long  ago  cast  his 
personal  and  professional  influence  against  war  and  he 
has  stood  for  the  best  British  Liberal  traditions  during 
recent  years.  Years  ago  he  began  visits  to  the  United 
States  that  enabled  him  to  write  with  intelligence  on 
actual  conditions  in  this  country.  Like  George  Morrison 
and  so  many  others  of  his  guild,  he  has  registered  in 
his  premature  death  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  war,  of 
the  conference  at  Paris,  and  of  the  complex  and  dis- 
heartening reconstruction  period. 


SINCE  1790,  so  it  is  estimated,  the  United  States  has 
paid  $5,830,815,717  to  pensioners  for  disabilities 
suffered  in  war  or  for  service  in  the  army.  Six  years 
ago  that  statement  would  have  shocked  sluggish  minds 
into  action  and  provoked  controversy.  But  what  are 
nearly  six  billions  of  dollars  today?  Incidents.  How- 
ever, it  is  worth  noting  that  the  appropriation  bill  now 
being  shaped  by  the  House  carries  an  expenditure  of 
$265,500,000  for  pensions,  $251,612,192  of  which  will 
go  to  veterans  of  the  civil  war  or  to  their  legal  heirs, 
mostly  young  widows.  This  sum  will  be  $14,000,000 
less  than  last  year,  the  number  of  pensioners  having  de- 
creased 32,237  during  that  period.  A  pension  system, 
whether  for  civilians  or  for  war  veterans,  has  vitality  of' 
an  extraordinary  kind.  To  fail  to  create  such  a  system 
often  runs  counter  to  sentiment  and  is  difficult  in  a 
democracy ;  but  to  establish  any  sort  of  pensioning  func- 
tion puts  on  the  back  of  any  treasury  an  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea. 


WITHIN  A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  League  at  the 
Geneva  sessions  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
had  urged  on  Europe  modifications  of  passport  rules 
Belgium  had  acted  summarily  and  effectively.  The 
infinite  ingenuity  and  cupidity  of  the  powers  in  making 
movement  difficult  by  increasing  travel  costs  and  by 
reducing  the  celerity  of  passport  concessions  has  done 
much  to  aggravate  conditions  in  regions  already  suffi- 
ciently cursed  with  incitements  to  ill  will  and  bellicosity. 


VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEGG,  German  chancellor  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  coiner  of  the  ever-to-be- 
remembered  phrase,  "scrap  of  paper,"  as  applied  to  a 
treaty  (in  this  case  with  Belgium),  died  January  1. 
In  his  ethical  standards  and  unclouded  vision  of  what 
the  submarine  campaign  would  mean  and  what  would 
follow  provocation  of  the  United  States  by  Germany,  he 
was  far  superior  to  most  advisers  of  the  Kaiser.  Had 


this  chancellor  had  will  equaling  his  intellect,  and  had 
he  been  willing  to  challenge  and  grapple  with  the 
militarist  and  Junker  factions  nigh  the  throne,  the 
course  of  German  and  of  world  history  might  have  been 
modified  by  him.  That  he  had  an  essentially  fair  nature, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  his  vicarious  offer  to  the 
Allies  that  they  try  him  instead  of  the  Kaiser,  if  trial 
and  punishment  there  must  be. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  HARDING  is  said  to  have  given  a 
pledge  to  officials  of  the  National  Eeform  Association 
that  in  any  new  international  compact  to  which  the 
United  States  may  become  party  under  his  administra- 
tion there  will  be  distinct  formal  recognition  of  the 
Deity  as  sovereign  of  nations,  "Lord  of  Lords,  King  of 
Kings,"  etc.  The  Reform  Association's  adherents  ex- 
plain the  untoward  consequences  of  the  Paris  Treaty 
as  due  to  its  secularism  and  its  failure  to  recognize  a 
Divine  sovereignty.  Less  orthodox  folk  credit  the  failure 
to  very  human  shortcomings  of  men  like — well,  let  us 
say  Clemenceau ! 


ITALY'S  DEMANDS  on  Austria  for  return  of  art  treas- 
ures have  been  met  very  completely,  so  helpless  is  the 
remnant  of  the  former  proud  and  large  empire ;  and  the 
objects  restored  include  those  taken  in  the  wars  of  past 
centuries  as  well  as  in  times  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Germany  has  been  more  reluctant  to  surrender 
the  spoils  of  war  demanded  by  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  first  installment  to 
Belgium  for  restoration  of  the  library  at  Louvain  has 
been  received  by  the  Belgian  officials.  Meantime  the 
American  fund  of  $500,000  to  restore  the  Louvain 
library  building  grows  rather  slowly,  owing  to  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  that  are  going  to  make 
the  total  amount  of  aid  given  by  her  to  Europe  much 
less  than  seemed  likely  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
"The  spirit  is  willing,"  but  the  "flesh"  is  weaker  than 
formerly. 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  Administration  is  being 
thrown  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  export  and  lim- 
itation of  import  of  cocaine,  morphine,  and  other  nar- 
cotic drugs.  Popular  sentiment  undoubtedly  is  back  of 
the  Jones-Miller  Narcotic  Bill,  and  so  also  is  official,  ex- 
pert judgment.  As  the  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment said  in  arguing  for  the  bill,  if  it  passes  it  will 
enable  this  government  to  live  up  to  pledges  entered  into 
at  The  Hague  International  Opium  Convention,  and  it 
will  be  in  line  with  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  clearly  had  in  mind  international  action  against 
this  body-and-soul-destroying  traffic.  Especially  will  it 
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enable  the  United  States  to  do  its  part  to  save  China  and 
the  Chinese  from  avaricious  American  nationals,  who, 
conjointly  with  like-minded  Japanese,  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  ruin  the  morale  of  the  Chinese  by  vending 
opium  or  substitutes  for  opium. 


It,  AS  is  intimated  may  be  the  case,  Holland  serves  as 
the  interlocutory  power,  bringing  before  the  League 
of  Nations  the  charges  that  Korea  makes  against  Japan, 
it  will  be  a  significant  fact ;  for  it  was  Holland  that  first 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  opened  up  trade  with 
Japan,  and  it  was  from  Holland  that  Japan  first  l»cgan 
to  get  her  knowledge  of  the  Occidental  world.  Great 
Britain's  sympathies  undoubtedly  are  with  Korea  now, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  United  States ;  but  Great  Britain 
is  a  formally  bound  ally  of  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
having  conceded  in  an  unfortunate  hour  the  inclusion 
of  Korea  in  Japan,  is  in  no  position  to  protest.  Hol- 
land's Pacific  possessions  do  give  her  some  claim  to 
intervene. 


POLICE  FORCE  OR  MORAL  FORCE  FOR 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS? 

By  DR.  ALFRED  H.  FRIED 

We  are  glad  to  translate  and  print  for  our  readers  this 
expression  of  views  sent  to  us  by  the  well-known  Austrian 
peace  worker  who  himself  ranks  so  high  among  the  "little 
crowd  of  enthusiasts"  to  whom  he  refers.— THE  EDITORS. 

Tin:  HKCINNINU  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  very 
similar  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  at  The  Hague. 
'I'll.'  latter,  too,  started  surrounded  by  wars,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  world  unrest.  The  first  suggestions 
for  it  were  made  to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  had  just  finished  their  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
signatures  of  the  treaties  at  The  Hague  were  hardly 
dry  when  the  Boer  War  and  the  China  expedition  shook 
the  world. 

It  was  the  most  unfavorable  situation  that  could  be 
ived  for  the  beginning  of  the  peace-work.  The 
doubters  and  scorners,  as  well  as  the  outspoken  an- 
tiiL''  mists,  all  of  whom  never  wished  to  believe  in  its 
future,  were  triumphant.  They  had  considered  the 
whole  conference  a  whim  of  a  moment,  which  had  to  be 
humored.  That  the  so-called  history  of  the  world  should 
proceed  to  enter  upon  the  program  of  the  day,  they 
thought  quite  natural ;  but  they  had  reckoned  without 
that  little  group  of  enthusiasts  who  were  not  influenced 
liv  the  troubles  of  the  moment,  who  looked  upon  the  work 
done  at  The  Hague  as  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

These  enthusiasts  carried  on  the  work  unabashed. 
They  worked  until  the  child  believed  \»  He  dead  by  its 
own  progenitors  showed  the  first  signs  of  life  and  hence- 
forth could  be  considered  safe.  Thus  The  Hague  Court 
of  Arbitration  could  be  opened  in  spite  of  the  wars 
raging  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  in 
readiness.  And  when  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the 


Areopagus  which  had  been  created,  by  withholding  from 
it  the  opportunity  to  function,  then  it  happened  that  one 
of  its  creators,  the  French  Senator  Destournelles,  went 
to  the  United  States  and  led  President  Roosevelt  to 
create  a  precedent  by  submitting  to  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration the  settlement  of  litigation.  It  was  not  exactly 
an  important  case,  the  non-settlement  of  which  would 
have  engaged  the  world  in  a  war.  But  that  was  not 
at  all  the  question  at  that  moment.  The  example  was 
needed,  and  this  was  given  when,  on  September  15, 1903, 
in  the  still  very  modest  rooms  of  The  Hague  Bureau,  a 
court  made  legal  by  world  mandate  was  constituted. 

It  is  of  no  importance  who  won  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  about  the  California 
church  properties.  The  machinery  was  started,  and  that 
was  all-important.  The  doubters  and  scorners  were  not 
vindicated.  Justice  was  now  on  a  par  with  immense 
powers  of  violence. 

This  retrospect  of  a  time  which  lies  so  far  behind  us, 
because  the  bloody  stream  of  the  World  War  flows  be- 
tween it  and  the  present,  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
gloomy  aspect  which  the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations 
permits  us  to  consider  in  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
light. 

Today  there  are  again  the  doubters  and  scorners,  the 
interested  antagonists,  who  treat  the  work  of  higher 
peace  security  created  at  Versailles  as  something  created 
only  for  politeness  sake,  as  a  result  to  which  certain 
considerations  are  due  in  order  to  soothe  with  it  the 
enervated  nations,  which,  however,  need  not  be  considered 
seriously. 

The  situation  today  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  after 
1890.  Only  everything  looks  more  intensive,  more  awe- 
some, more  hopeless  than  then.  The  peace  work  is  estab- 
lished, but  war  continues.  In  different  parts  of  the 
globe  war  is  still  being  waged.  New  wars  have  started. 
In  different  States  resistance  against  the  new  order  of 
things  is  threatened.  There  are  bloody  revolutions;  the 
whole  east  and  southeast  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia, 
are  fermenting  in  national  excitement,  and  the  prepara- 
tions are  started  with  such  a  force  that  they  threaten  to 
surpass  by  far  the  foolish  endeavors  of  the  pre-war 
period. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  the  League  of  Nations 
meets.  It  has  formed  the  Council,  held  brilliant  meet- 
ings in  various  places,  called  the  delegates,  formed  com- 
mittees of  inquiry,  and  created  those  organs  that  were 
demanded  by  the  peace  treaty  to  regulate  certain  affairs. 
Speeches  have  been  made,  employees  hired,  and  salaries 
appropriated.  It  has  tried  to  show  the  world  that  it  is 
alive,  and  that  it  wishes  to  grow.  Its  activity,  however, 
could  not  yet  become  action.  The  doubters,  scorners, 
and  antagonists  find  this  procedure  quite  in  order.  They 
who  have  never  considered  the  whole  institution  any- 
thing but  an  ornament,  an  arabesque,  find  this  activity 
quite  sufficient.  They  have  never  expected  anything 
more.  They  are  very  much  astonished  when  they  see 
that  there  are  nations  adhering  to  the  League  and  who 
are  demanding  its  intervention  in  their  affairs.  Lloyd- 
George  recently  had  to  explain  to  a  delegation  of  paci- 
fists, who  had  approached  him  to  demand  the  interven- 
tion of  the  league  in  various  troubles  darkening  the 
horizon,  that  the  new  institution  could  not  intervene  in 
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Persia,  nor  in  Poland,  nor  in  Armenia,  where  its  help 
was  demanded,  because  it  did  not  possess  the  power 
which  was  needed  to  do  this;  but  he  hastened  to  tell  his 
impatient  questioners  that  this  did  not  mean  a  failure 
of  the  institution. 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  the  League,  when  taking  its 
first  bashful  steps  into  life,  cannot  overcome  immedi- 
ately all  oppositions,  which  really  are  nothing  but  the 
results  of  the  forces  that  created  it.  Their  presence 
created  and  justifies  its  existence.  These  troubles,  then, 
do  not  argue  against  the  new  institution;  rather,  they 
testify  to  its  necessity  and  guarantee  its  develpoment 
and  vigor.  That  the  institution  is  incomplete  is  best 
known  to  those  who  have  fought  for  it  for  decades  and 
helped  to  prepare  it.  It  does  not  live  up  to  their  expec- 
tations. They  intended  to  have  a  firmer  coalition  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  not  mainly  a  regulation  of  the 
procedure  for  those  dangerous  moments  when  disagree- 
ments have  already  developed  into  imminent  danger  of 
war.  They  wished  to  see  placed  in  the  foreground  a 
regulation  of  the  normal  intercourse  of  nations,  the 
foundation  and  confirmation  of  a  community  of  life  and 
work,  from  which,  according  to  their  well-founded  opin- 
ion, would  grow  the  best  safeguard  against  the  develop- 
ment of  conflicts  into  war.  The  opposition  resulting 
from  the  troubles  of  the  time  and  threatening  to  destroy 
the  new  institution  will  helpfully  contribute  to  all  these 
necessary  perfections;  for  by  means  of  this  opposition 
the  defects  will  be  found  out  and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
overcome  them. 

The  danger  for  the  League  does  not  lie  in  the  disheart- 
ening political  conditions  of  our  days.  It  seems  to  me 
it  can  be  found  in  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  League  to  suppress  with  force  the  anarchical  oc- 
currences taking  place  everywhere  as  after-effects  and 
results  of  the  World  War.  This  interpretation  results 
from  those  old  ideas  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  League.  An  inter- 
state organization  cannot  be  attained  with  blood  and 
iron. 

Everywhere,  now,  the  call  is  made  for  an  armed  force 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  for  an  international  well- 
equipped  police.  By  doing  this,  demand  is  made  for 
means  that  are  directly  opposed  to  the  institution  itself. 
To  be  sure,  an  executive  power  will  have  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  League  of  Nations ;  but  it  will  only  form  the 
roof  of  the  building,  the  foundation  of  which  must  be 
of  a  different  nature  and  which  is  to  be  firmly  established 
now. 

In  order  to  exercise  power,  the  League  must  become 
a  well-organized  center  for  the  exercise  of  power.  Conse- 
quently, its  program  for  the  near  future  cannot  consist 
in  overcoming  the  aftermath  of  the  war  by  an  inter- 
national war  waged  on  account  of  the  League,  in  oppos- 
ing its  own  not  yet  consolidated  power  to  the  war  power 
which  is  still  in  great  commotion.  In  order  to  enable 
the  League  to  exercise  authority,  it  needs  that  moral 
backing  which  will  enable  the  action  to  be  exercised  by 
it,  and  thus  differentiate  it  from  the  sort  of  power  exer- 
cised heretofore  anarchically  by  the  States.  Thus  the 
province  of  its  activity  lies  for  the  present  in  the  forma- 
tion and  the  collection  of  a  moral  capital. 

The   international   center   of   humanity   needs   fewer 


guns  and  cannons  than  credit ;  for  as  a  moral  institution 
it  will  best  carry  out  its  duties.  But  credit  cannot  be 
as  easily  created  as  instruments  of  war.  It  must  be  ac- 
quired by  righteous  living.  The  League  of  Nations  will 
acquire  this  credit  if  it  will  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
national law  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  its  actions. 
It  will  endeavor  to  become  an  impartial  helper,  mediator, 
and  counselor  of  the  nations  bleeding  everywhere  today 
and  thus  a  thousandfold  oppressed,  a  helper  in  whom 
all  nations  feel  a  confidence  as  hopeful  and  as  sympa- 
thetically trustful  as  the  individual  feels  toward  a  proved 
and  experienced  physician.  From  the  gratitude  which 
will  result  may  develop  the  international  power  the  inter- 
vention of  which  will  not  mean  coercion,  but  deliverance. 
When  men  have  become  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
League  from  those  new  points  of  view  which  form  the 
basis  of  its  origin,  they  need  not  despair  of  its  final 
effectiveness.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  the  force 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  today.  This  force 
lies  in  the  idea  and  not  in  any  well-equipped  police. 


SOLVING  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM 

By  JOHN  D.  W.  BODFISH 

THE  MANHOOD  and  the  womanhood  of  America  is 
being  tested  today  as  it  never  was  before.  Our 
form  of  government  is  in  danger,  not  so  much  from 
foes  without  as  from  conditions  within  our  own  borders. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  would  tear  down  the  en- 
tire structure  to  remove  some  affected  part.  They  for- 
get the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  our  fathers  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  that  structure,  and  in  their  haste  to  re- 
move the  part  which  they  deem  objectionable  they  would 
destroy  the  work  of  generations  and  set  civilization  back 
for  centuries.  Is  it  not  better  rather  to  keep  intact  so 
much  of  our  frame  of  government  as  is  sound,  repair- 
ing the  unsound  and  strengthening  any  part  where 
weakness  has  appeared  ? 

The  weakest  point  of  our  government  and  the  source 
of  greatest  danger  is  the  lack  of  power  to  control  in- 
dustrial disputes.  Officers  of  government  stand  by 
powerless  to  act,  while  Capital  and  Labor  engage  in 
deadly  combat  on  the  industrial  battlefield,  inflicting 
fearful  wounds  upon  each  other  and  upon  millions  of 
non-combatants,  including  aged  men,  helpless  mothers, 
and  innocent  children,  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  compelled  to  suffer  most  of  all. 

Those  in  control  of  our  leading  political  parties  are 
evading  this  question  because  they  desire  to  succeed 
immediately  to  office,  and  they  know  that  pioneers  must 
wait.  Therefore  they  leave  to  others  the  work  of  break- 
ing the  way  through  the  jungle  of  things  as  they  are, 
obstructed  by  undergrowth  which  must  be  removed,  and 
obscured  by  overhanging  and  interlacing  branches  which 
must  be  cleared  away  so  that  the  light  of  day  may  enter 


in. 


Many  courses  are  suggested.  Some  are  so  evidently 
empty  visions  that  we  need  not  consider  them.  Some  of 
them  are  inconsistent  with  popular  government  and 
personal  liberty,  both  of  which  we  cherish,  and  so  they 
must  be  discarded.  Some  are  proposed  in  the  interest 
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of  some  class,  less  in  number  than  the  entire  people, 
and  are  therefore  un-American,  and  some  depend  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  public  opinion  to  secure  their 
observance,  and  not  upon  the  due  administration  of 
enacted  law.  Those  who  would  thus  depend  upon  pub- 
lic opinion  forget  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  bona  fide 
expression  of  public  opinion  is  through  enacted  law. 
approved  by  the  majority,  under  constitutional  provis- 
ions which  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  minority  against 
invasion  through  a  subsidized  press,  a  prejudiced  plat- 
form, or  a  misled  group. 

The  Wisdom  of  (he  Fathers 

We  should,  then,  look  to  our  several  constitutions. 
both  Federal  and  State,  and  ascertain  if  we  cannot 
there  find  principles,  fundamental  and  long-accepted, 
which  are  capable  of  extension  so  as  to  be  applicable  and 
efficient  here. 

We  find  it  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  "to  insure  domestic  tranquillity."  The 
provisions  of  that  instrument  were  intended  to  super- 
sede every  form  of  appeal  to  force  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  among  our  people. 

The  several  State  governments  were  also  established 
for  the  same  purpose.  Take,  for  example,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The  constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  oldest  written  instrument  of  the 
kind  in  force  in  the  world  today,  but,  notwithstanding 
its  age,  there  is  none  more  sound  in  principle.  The 
recent  Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  found  no  reason  for  abrogating 
any  of  the  principles  of  popular  government  therein  ex- 
pressed, and  there  we  find  the  following  significant 
statements : 

The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tion of  government,  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body 
politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying  In  safety  and  tran- 
quillity their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  therefore,  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  to  provide  for  an  equitable  mode  of 
making  laws  HR  well  as  for  an  Impartial  Interpretation  and 
faithful  execution  of  them,  that  every  man  may  at  all  times 
Und  his  security  In  them. 

In  the  government  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  legislative 
department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  or  either  of  them,  the  executive  shall  never  exercise 
the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  or  either  of  them,  the 
judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  or  either  of  them,  to  the  end  that  It  may  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Lockouts  and  strikes  are  contrary  to  our  form  of 
government  They  are  inconsistent  witli  law  and  order. 
They  are  relics  of  barbarism.  They  belong  to  the  time 
when  governments  were  too  weak  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  citizens.  They  are  akin  to  "trial 
by  combat,"  to  which  our  English  forebears,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  permitted  men  to  resort  in  certain  cases 
to  determine  their  civil  rights  and  even  their  guilt  or 


innocence  of  crime.  Such  appeals  to  force  are  no 
longer  permitted  among  civilized  peoples  except  in  in- 
ternational quarrels  and  in  labor  disputes. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  that  out  of  the  awful  expe- 
rience of  the  recent  World  War  there  will  be  evolved  a 
method  of  adjusting  international  disputes  so  that  re- 
sort to  arms  will  never  be  necessary  again.  But  how 
can  we  expect  such  things  for  the  world  as  a  whole  when 
so  progressive  a  nation  as  ours  has  up  to  the  present 
moment  failed  to  find  and  set  up  the  legal  machinery 
essential  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  without  strikes  and  lockouts  ?  When 
we  shall  have  succeeded  in  harmonizing  these  clashing 
interests  at  home,  we  shall  with  better  grace  and  more 
effect  assist  in  establishing  peace  throughout  the  world. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  to  bring  about  industrial  peace 
at  home?  It  only  requires  an  honest  survey  of  the 
facts  and  a  desire  for  justice.  Without  this  desire  for 
justice,  there  can  be  no  solution  of  the  problem  and 
there  can  be  no  peace.  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  of  all  her  sister  States  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  this  desire  for  justice  and  sufficient 
wisdom  to  manifest  it  in  season.  Delay  is  fraught  with 
peril.  The  industrial  conflict  may  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  peaceable  adjudication,  and  then  all  our  natural 
rights  may  suffer.  What  are  these  natural  rights? 

We  have  been  taught  that  we  possess  certain  natural 
and  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  personal 
liberty,  the  right  to  life,  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
and  control  by  the  individual  of  property  legitimately 
acquired. 

Sometimes,  when  we  talk  about  personal  liberty,  we 
forget  that  we  are  members  of  a  society,  and  therefore 
our  individual  liberty  is  limited  by  the  equal  liberty  of 
all  the  others.  Hence  we  must  be  careful  not  to  de- 
mand as  a  right,  in  the  name  of  personal  liberty,  what 
is  in  reality  privilege  and  license.  The  right  to  life 
necessarily  involves  the  right  to  be  employed.  This 
right  to  be  employed  and  the  duty  of  the  employee  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  employment  so  as  not  to  injure 
any  other  person  are  concurrent  and  inseparable.  The 
right  to  possess  property  and  the  duty  to  employ  it  so 
as  not  to  injure  any  person  are  also  concurrent  and  in- 
separable. In  denying  to  employers  and  employees  the 
power  to  injure  others,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
there  is  no  curtailment  of  either  personal  or  property 
rights.  The  largest  measure  of  individual  freedom  in 
the  present  stage  of  civilization  must  be  found  under  a 
government  which  requires  its  citizens  to  perform  their 
private  obligations  in  time  of  peace  just  as  faithfully  as 
they  are  required  to  perform  their  public  duties  in  time 
of  war.  Without  this  requirement  we  should  have  chaos 
and  anarchy  and  not  well-ordered  liberty. 

In  our  rapid  industrial  development,  which  has  been 
the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  have 
been  careless  when  we  should  have  been  vigilant  in  pre- 
venting the  infringement  of  this  guarantee  of  liberty. 
We  had,  and  still  have,  wonderful  natural  resources,  and 
we  encouraged  individual  initiative  in  every  way,  and 
it  was  well  we  did ;  but  many  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  that  encouragment  have  forgotten 
to  regard  the  rights  of  others.  "It  seems  strange,"  said 
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Lincoln,  "that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask  Almighty 
God's  assistance  in  wringing  bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces."  But  this  is  now  happening  among 
us,  even  as  it  has  always  happened  among  all  peoples 
and  in  all  ages.  Because  some  who  labor  are  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  while  others  without  labor 
are  permitted  to  appropriate  these  fruits  to  themselves, 
we  have  an  unjust  inequality  of  wealth.  I  say  an  un- 
just inequality,  for  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is 
a  just  inequality  arising  out  of  a  difference  of  natural 
individual  power.  Of  course,  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  constantly  increasing  complexity  of  modern  in- 
dustry, combined  with  our  inherent  human  imperfec- 
tions, makes  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  as  a  result  we  find  ourselves  at 
times  in  a  situation  which  seems  to  threaten  us  with 
disaster. 

Great  enterprises  like  our  transcontinental  railway 
systems,  vast  mining  and  lumbering  operations,  and 
gigantic  milling  undertakings  have  required  large  com- 
binations of  capital,  with  great  power  resident  in  them. 
The  use  of  that  power  has  very  naturally  been  ac- 
companied by  abuse,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  em- 
ployers have  been  guilty  of  resorting  to  unfair  discrimi- 
nation, the  blacklist,  and  the  lockout  to  gain  their  sel- 
fish ends. 

In  self-defense  the  employees  in  our  big  industries 
have  been  compelled  to  associate  themselves  together  in 
labor  unions,  and  these  associations  have  waxed  strong. 
As  with  Capital,  so  also  with  Labor,  the  use  of  power 
has  been  accompanied  by  abuse,  and  the  boycott  and  the 
strike  have  been  resorted  to  on  the  slightest  provocation 
and  at  most  critical  times.  The  conflict  between  the 
organized  forces  of  Capital  and  of  Labor  has  become 
incessant,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  violent  and  bloody. 
In  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  the  contesting  parties 
have  overlooked  and  ignored  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  us. 
Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  abuses  prac- 
ticed by  Capital,  and  we  have  dealt  with  those  more  or 
less  effectively.  They  still  require  our  attention,  and 
in  addition  we  now  find  ourselves  compelled  to  deal  also 
with  the  abuses  practiced  by  Labor,  which,  if  unchecked, 
threaten  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  public  even  farther, 
perhaps,  than  those  rights  have  been  invaded  by  Capi- 
tal. 

When  either  Capital  or  Labor  decides  to  settle  its 
controversy  with  the  other  by  the  test  of  endurance,  we 
are  subjected  to  the  strike  or  the  lockout  and  all  their 
attendant  evils — idle  factories,  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, unemployment,  and  the  consequent  cutting  off  of 
the  means  of  support  of  the  employees  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  disorder,  destruction  of  property 
and  even  of  life. 

In  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902  a  handful  of  so-called 
captains  of  industry  and  a  few  thousand  members  of 
organized  labor  held  the  nation  at  the  freezing-point 
until  a  courageous  President  compelled  them  to  arbi- 
trate their  dispute.  That  is  the  way  every  strike  is 
finally  settled.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  that 
method  of  settlement  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  and  the  strike  eliminated?  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  law,  which  the  rest  of  us  are 
required  to  obey.  Why  should  we  not  bring  employers 


and  employees  under  the  operation  of  the  same  law, 
which  the  rest  of  us  respect,  and  compel  them  to  settle 
their  differences  before  a  tribunal  of  competent  juris- 
diction without  'stopping  the  wheels  of  industry  while 
they  quarrel  ? 

To  this  end  I  urged  my  fellow-members  in  the  recent 
Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  to  adopt  a 
resolution  introduced  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  our  legislature  full  power  and  authority  to  provide 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  and  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  any  other  cause  of  unnecessary  and  involuntary 
unemployment. 

Employment  Adjustment  Board 

And  to  the  same  end  I  introduced  into  our  last  gen- 
eral court  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
employment  adjustment  board.  Either  party  to  a  labor 
dispute  could  petition  that  board  for  a  hearing,  and 
neither  party  should  be  permitted  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  work  until  such  a  hearing  is  had.  There 
should  be  provision  for  a  jury  trial  of  all  questions  of 
fact,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  courts,  and 
all  findings  should  take  effect  upon  final  entry  as  from 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  There 
should  be  a  penalty  imposed  upon  those  responsible  for 
a  lockout  or  a  strike  before  the  cause  of  the  dispute  has 
been  heard  and  determined  as  provided  for,  and  there 
should  be  compensation  to  the  injured  party.  These 
things  were  provided  for  in  the  bill  which  I  drafted  and 
which  was  intended  to  cover  industries  within  the  State. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  the  limit  of  State  legis- 
lation. Congress  should  enact  a  similar  law  to  deal 
with  enterprises  which  are  interstate  in  character  and 
operation.  The  adoption  of  such  laws  would  substitute 
for  the  present  indefensible  appeals  to  force,  endurance, 
and  intimidation  an  orderly  method  of  adjudicating  in- 
dustrial controversies,  bringing  employers  and  em- 
ployees under  the  domination  of  the  law,  which  is  es- 
sential if  this  is  to  continue  to  be  "a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men." 

Employers  will  still  have  the  control  of  their  business 
and  the  right  to  suspend  for  any  legitimate  reason,  or  to 
close  down  permanently,  but  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  shut  down  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  Labor  into 
compliance  with  their  terms  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

Employees  will  still  have  the  right  to  quit  work  and 
take  any  job  they  please,  but  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling their  employers  to  acquiesce  in  their  demands 
without  regard  to  the  equity  involved. 

Labor  Courts 

In  short,  Capital  and  Labor  should  be  required  to 
settle  their  differences  according  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  through  the  orderly 
process  of  the  law,  without  cessation  of  industry.  There 
are  those  who  would  limit  this  requirement  to  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service  and  leave  to  publicity  and 
public  opinion  the  task  of  bringing  about  an  agreement 
between  other  employers  and  employees.  A  govern- 
ment, however,  which  countenances  such  a  limitation  is 
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to  that  extent  not  "a  government  of  laws,"  but  "a  gov- 
ernment of  men"  and  government  by  a  press  which  may 
be  subsidized,  a  platform  which  may  be  prejudiced  or  a 
mob  which  may  be  misled.     If  the  principle  is  sound 
that  disputes  among  our  people  should  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  established  rules  of  justice,  then  why  should 
not  that  principJe  be  applied  to  all  alike?    Why  should 
not  all  the  States  apply  it  to  all  disputes  within  their 
respective  borders,  and  why  should  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment apply  it  to  all  industries  which  are  interstate 
in  their  activity  and  scope,  whether  they  arise  within 
the  public  service  or  outside  of  it?    There  should  be  no 
twilight  zone  within  which  any  employer  or  any  em- 
ployee can  find  refuge  from  the  equal  application  of 
this  principle  of  justice  through  due  process  of  law. 
It  ahould  be  applied  to  every  labor  dispute  which  the 
parties  cannot  adjust  between  themselves.    Why  should 
we  expect  public  opinion  to  be  more  potent  in  one  class 
of  disputes  than  in  another?    And  if  we  depend  upon 
public  opinion  in  one  class  of  disputes,  why  not  in  all? 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophical  anarchist.     He 
would  rely  upon  public  opinion  and  individual  virtue 
rather  than  upon  a  government  of  laws  sanctioned  by  a 
majority,    under   a    written   constitution    which    safe- 
guards at  all  times  the  rights  of  the  humblest  among  us. 
A  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute  which  is  in  any  sense 
a  compromise  cannot  be  at  all  permanent.    To  have 
any  element  of  permanency,  it  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  adjudication  according  to  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  right.     Public  opinion  cannot,  therefore,  be 
relied  upon,  except  as  it  is  crystallized  into  adopted  law. 
It  would  seem  that  public  opinion  upon  this  subject  is 
about  to  crystallize,  and  waits  only  to  be  expressed  in 
legal  form  which  will  reach  labor  disputes  in  the  same 
way  that  all  other  disputes  among  us  are  now  reached. 
We  should  hasten  this  action,  for  every  strike  and  lock- 
out brings  incalculable  damage.     Interference  with  one 
activity  affects  another,  until  our  whole  industrial  life 
is  made  to  suffer.     If  the  disputants  alone  suffered,  we 
might,  perhaps,  witli  some  degree  of  justification,  leave 
them  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own  way.     But  this  is  not 
the  case.     The  public  can  no  longer  stand  apart.     We 
cannot  tolerate  disturbance  of  the  peace  which   may 
grow  into  open  violence.     We  cannot  permit  idle  fac- 
tories when  the  public  needs  their  products,  when  the 
investors  need  their  dividends,  and  when  the  workers 
need  their  wages  to  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies.    And   we  cannot  by  any  manner  of   reasoning 
justify  the  injury  which  every  strike  and  lockout  in- 
flicts upon  the  public,  most  of  whom  are  not  parties  to 
the  quarrel,  but  who  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  it. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  this  discussion  not  to  ad- 
vocate any  particular  political  or  economic  system,  but 
only  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  adhering  with  fidelity 
to  the  principle  that  we  should  work  out  our  destiny 
through  law  and  order.  We  should  always  act  orderly, 
obeying  the  law  while  it  is  law,  changing  the  law,  to  be 
sure,  when  it  should  be  changed,  but  only  through  legis- 
lative procedure  and  the  ballot.  We  should  never  hastily 
resort  to  force,  even  though  justice  seems  to  be  delayed 
too  long.  Only  through  such  observance  of  the  law  can 


we  achieve  domestic  tranquillity  and  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  those  who  established  our  form  of  popular 
government. 


RETIRING  THE  NATIONAL  WAR  DEBT, 
AND  FOREIGN  DEBTORS 

SECRETARY  HOUSTON,  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  his  annual  report,  of  date  of  November 
20,  has  much  to  say  respecting  national  and  interna- 
tional finance  that  will  be  carefully  studied  by  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer  in  foreign  lands  and  by  the 
responsible  leaders  of  Congress.  Both  in  the  number 
and  gravity  of  the  matters  discussed  and  the  wide  range 
of  world  territory  to  be  influenced  by  the  decision  which 
Congress  may  make  respecting  issues  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary gives  expert  Treasury  opinion,  it  is  a  document 
far  transcending  any  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  de- 
partment Compared  with  it,  the  similar  document 
following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  primer  in 
finance  and  parochial  in  its  vista. 

Secretary  Houston's  opening  sentences  deserve  to  be 
quoted : 

Forces  of  broad  sweep  and  Intensity  have  operated.  They 
have  been  world-wide  and  consequently  beyond  the  possibility 
of  control  by  any  industrial  group  or  even  by  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  war  forces  were  set  in  motion  which  no  government 
could  or  did  control.  No  government  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  checking  the  rising  tide  of  costs  and  prices.  After  the 
armistice,  with  the  return  of  millions  of  men  to  productive 
activities,  with  the  beginnings  of  more  normal  conditions 
everywhere,  with  the  restoration  of  better  transportation  on 
land  and  sea,  and  with  the  fuller  contribution  of  nations 
once  more  to  the  world's  stock  of  goods,  reverse  forces  were 
set  in  operation  which  no  government  can  thwart.  These 
forces  were  the  natural  aftercurrents  of  a  World  War  and 
resulted  in  a  financial  and  industrial  cycle  typical  of  periods 
immediately  following  great  struggles,  but  of  unparalleled 
intensity.  They  set  up  very  complex  problems,  which  have 
sorely  taxed  the  best  thought  of  private  and  public  leaders 
everywhere;  but  this  nation  faced  them  with  characteristic 
calmness;  dealt  with  them  for  the  most  part  with  marked 
effectiveness ;  proceeded  In  orderly  fashion,  and  Is  now  slowly 
and  cautiously,  but  confidently  feeling  its  way  to  more  sound 
and  stable  conditions. 

That  a  nation  which  so  splendidly  withstood  the  greatest 
liiiiiucial  strain  of  history  can  now  satisfactorily  cope  with 
the  much  less  serious  situation  confronting  it  and  attain  its 
olijectlve  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  Its 
failure  to  do  so  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  patriotism  as 
well  as  on  the  Intelligence  of  Its  people.  It  emerged  from  the 
w.-ir  incomparably  strong.  It  has  immense  liabilities;  it  has 
great  debts,  but  it  has  enormous  resources,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  will  utilize  and  direct  them  wisely. 
The  need  of  the  exercise  of  plain  common  sense,  of  patience, 
of  the  effective  realization  that  burdens  of  war  do  not  end 
with  the  fighting,  of  hard  work,  of  thrift  and  of  economy, 
private  and  public,  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal,  is 
so  obvious  as  to  render  emphasis  and  discussion  of  it  un- 
necessary. , 
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RETIRING  THE  WAR  DEBT 


To  the  taxpayer,  no  section  of  the  report  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  program  outlined  for  retirement  of 
the  war  debt.  Secretary  Houston  says : 

The  maturities  of  the  Liberty  loans  and  the  privileges  re- 
served to  the  Treasury  to  call  the  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory 
notes  for  redemption  prior  to  maturity  give  the  Treasury 
adequate  control  over  the  war  debt  and  make  it  practicable 
for  the  government  to  follow  an  orderly  program  of  debt 
retirement,  provided  adequate  revenues  from  taxation  are 
maintained  and  the  government  exercises  rigid  economy  in 
its  expenditures.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  has 
been  gratifying  improvement  in  the  public  debt  situation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  daily  Treasury  statements,  the  gross  debt 
of  the  United  States  on  August  31,  1919,  when  it  reached  the 
peak,  was,  in  round  figures,  |2G,590,000,000,  of  which  about 
$4,000,000,000  represented  loan  and  tax  certificates  maturing 
within  the  year.  On  September  30,  1920,  the  gross  debt  was 
$24,087,000,000,  a  reduction  of  over  two  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars,  while  the  floating  debt  was  $2,347,000,000,  or  ap- 
proximately $1,600.000,000  less .  than  on  August  31,  1919. 
These  reductions  were  effected  chiefly  by  the  application  of 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  and  salvage  and  were  made  possible 
to  some  extent  by  the  reductions  of  Treasury  balances  result- 
ing from  the  reduced  scale  of  government  expenditures  and 
the  retirement  of  large  amounts  of  outstanding  loan  certifi- 
cates. The  gross  debt  on  October  31,  1920,  amounted  to 
about  $24,062,500,000,  a  further  reduction  of  about  $25,000,- 
000,  while  the  floating  debt  was  reduced  to  about  $2,337,000,- 
000.  While  there  may  be  increases  in  both  gross  debt  and 
floating  debt  in  the  month  of  November,  as  the  result  of  cur- 
rent operations,  the  Treasury  confidently  expects  that  by  the 
close  of  the  current  quarter,  on  December  31,  1920,  there  will 
be  substantial  decreases  in  the  public  debt  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  any  such  increases,  and  that  both  gross 
debt  and  floating  debt  on  December  31,  1920,  will  be  reduced 
below  the  amounts  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  quartet- 
ending  September  30,  1920. 

The  gross  debt  of  $24,087,000,000  on  September  30,  1920, 
included  $15,293,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds  maturing  between 
1928  and  1947,  about  4%  billions  of  Victory  notes  maturing 
May  20,  1923,  almost  800  millions  of  war-savings  certificates 
maturing  on  January  1,  1923,  and  $2,347,000,000  of  loan  and 
tax  certificates  maturing  within  a  year.  Within  a  period  of 
about  two  and  a  half  years,  ending  in  May,  1923,  there  will 
thus  become  payable  about  7%  billions  of  government  war 
obligations,  of  which  approximately  414  billions  represent 
Victory  notes.  Earlier  plans  and  expectations  were  disar- 
ranged by  the  unexpectedly  large  burdens  placed  upon  the 
Treasury  by  the  transportation  act.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  paid  on  account  of  the  railroads  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  probably  a  billion  dollars,  of  which 
over  three  hundred  millions  has  already  been  called  for  and 
paid.  Added  to  these  expenditures  are  large  payments  to  the 
railroads  on  account  of  the  settlement  of  matters  arising 
under  Federal  control.  It  is  obvious  that  these  payments 
limit  the  progress  which  the  government  had  expected  to 
make  in  the  retirement  of  the  floating  debt.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  perhaps  the  heaviest  payments  on  account  of 
the  railroads  will  have  been  completed  by  the  spring  of  next 
year,  and  then  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  Treasury  looks  forward  to  a  more  rapid  reduction  of  the 


Homing  debt.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  the  absence  of 
unforeseen  contingencies,  the  floating  debt  should  be  brought 
considerably  below  two  billions,  perhaps  to  as  low  as  a  billion 
and  a  half.  The  balance  should  be  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year  1922,  except  such  an  amount  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  outstanding  in  order  to  avoid  money  strain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  quarterly  payments  of  income  and  profits  taxes 
and  to  finance  the  government's  current  requirements  in  the 
intervals  between  the  heavy  tax  receipts.  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1922  the  Victory  loan  should  also  have  been  re- 
duced by  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  sinking- 
fund  operations. 

The  remainder  of  the  Victory  loan,  perhaps  3%  billions, 
will  then  have  become  substantially  floating  debt,  as  it  will 
mature  during  the  following  fiscal  year.  Provision  should 
be  made,  therefore,  under  proper  Treasury  regulations  and, 
if  necessary,  by  partial  calls  for  redemption,  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Victory  notes  during  the  fiscal  year  1923,  before 
maturity,  in  payment  of  income  and  profits  taxes.  In  this 
way  and  through  further  sinking-fund  operations,  it  should 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  Victory  loan  so  that  at  maturity  it 
would  stand  at  about  three  billions  of  dollars.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  January  1,  1923,  the  unredeemed  war-savings  cer- 
tificates of  the  series  of  1918  will  mature  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  Treasury  is  committed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  government  savings  movement  and  expects  to  push  the 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  savings  securities  during  the  com- 
ing year  with  the  view  particularly  of  assuring  the  continuity 
of.  the  savings  movement  and  making  provision,  so  far  as 
possible,  for  maturing  savings  securities  out  of  new  sales,  to 
the  extent  that  maturities  are  not  covered  by  current  receipts 
and  other  current  financing. 

These  measures  for  the  handling  of  the  floating  debt  and 
the  retirement  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Victory  loan 
before  maturity  are  feasible  and  necessary.  If  carried  out, 
they  should  make  possible  the  refunding  of  such  part  of  the 
Victory  loan  as  may  require  to  be  refunded  on  terms  advan- ' 
tageous  to  the  Government.  The  program  can  be  accomp- 
lished, however,  only  by  strict  economy  in  government  ex- 
penditure and  by  the  maintenance  of  adequate  revenues  from 
taxation.  Sound  fiscal  policy  dictates  that  the  receipts  from 
taxes  and  salvage  be  kept  sufficiently  high  not  only  to  meet 
current  bills,  including  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges, 
but  also  to  retire  the  present  floating  indebtedness  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Victory  notes  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1923. 

The  maturities  and  redemption  dates  of  the  war  debt 
maturing  after  the  Victory  loan  are  so  arranged  that  a  sub- 
stantially similar  program  is  feasible  and  should  be  carried 
out  with  respect  to  the  several  issues  of  Liberty  bonds.  The 
third  Liberty  loan,  for  example,  will  mature  about  five  years 
after  the  maturity  of  the  Victory  loan,  on  September  l.~>, 
1928,  and  after  the  Victory  loan  has  been  provided  for,  sound 
fiscal  policy  would  require  that  the  sinking  fund  and  surplus 
revenues  then  be  applied  to  the  bonds  of  the  third  Liberty 
loan,  and  thereafter  to  the  remaining  Liberty  bonds  in  the 
order  of  their  maturity.  The  cumulative  sinking  fund  pro- 
vided by  the  Victory  Liberty  loan  act  is  calculated  to  retire 
the  funded  war  debt,  less  the  amount  of  foreign  government 
obligations  held  by  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1920,  in 
about  25  years.  By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
application  to  the  debt  of  surplus  revenues  and  any  repay- 
ments by  foreign  governments  of  the  principal  of  their  oblign- 
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t  k.ns,  it  should  be  feasible  to  pay  off  the  whole  war  debt 
within  a  mensurable  time.  The  war  debt  should  be  paid,  not 
perpetuated,  and  the  time  to  pay  it  is  as  soon  as  possible 
nftcr  the  end  of  the  war. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  THEIR  DEBTS 
Much  of  the  contemporaneous  and  future  economic 
and  financial  stringency  in  the  United  States  will  be 
due  to  the  $10,000,000,000  credited  to  foreign  govern- 
ments' accounts  by  Congress  during  the  war— a  process 
that  began  with  April,  1917,  and  lasted  until  July, 
1918,  and  without  which  the  Allies  doubtless  would 
have  met  a  different  military  fate  in  the  war. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  to  which  this 
lending  of  aid  and  establishing  of  credit  has  gone  and 
the  amount  of  settlement  of  these  obligations  which  the 
debtors  have  been  able  to  meet.  We  quote  from  the 
report : 
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On  the  method  by  which  these  debts  due  the  United 
States,  manifestly  impossible  of  cancellation  now,  shall 
be  settled,  Secretary  Houston  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  his  predecessor,  Secretary  Glass,  that  there  should 
be  a  general  funding  of  the  demand  obligations  into 
long-time  obligations,  the  latter  making  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund. 

To  various  propositions  concerning  cancellation  of 
the  debt  owed  by  Europe  to  the  United  States  and  a 
wiping  of  the  slate  clean,  Secretary  Houston  says : 

Some  advance  the  proposal  that  It  should  be  canceled. 
This  Ifl  a  favorite  plan  of  some  Europeans  and  some  Ameri- 


cans. The  suggestion  Is  based  first  on  one  ground  and  then 
on  another.  At  one  time  it  Is  based  on  sentiment  or  on  con- 
siderations of  generosity.  By  some  it  is  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  it  will  promote  peace.  It  iipparently  is  assumed 
that  antagonisms  will  be  set  up  if  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
asked  to  repay  the  loans  which  they  sought  and  so  gladly 
received.  At  another  time  it  is  based  on  consideration  for 
present  producing  interests.  Voices  are  heard  representing 
that  It  wll  Iruin  the  trade  of  America  If  Europe  is  to  send 
us  her  commodities  for  what  she  owes  us.  Apparently  these 
advocates  contend  that  international  trade  will  be  profitable, 
provided  only  we  give  to  the  world  what  we  produce,  declin- 
ing to  receive  any  commodities  In  return.  I  Imagine  neither 
of  these  suggestions  will  be  received  with  favor  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  They  will  realize  that  if  the  debts  are 
canceled,  they  must  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  Interest  and  to 
redeem  the  principal  of  ten  billions  of  dollars.  Another  sug- 
gestion Is  that  the  demand  notes  now  held  by  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  funded  into  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of 
Interest,  which  the  debtor  nations  will  consent  to  exchange 
for  the  outstanding  bonds,  and  that  a  direct  relation  be  set 
up  between  those  who  consent  to  receive  such  bonds  in  this 
country  and  the  foreign  debtors,  although  it  Is  proposed  that 
this  government  guarantee  the  bonds.  No  evidence  Is  fur- 
nished that  debtor  nations  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  the 
creation  of  a  bonded  debt  with  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  with 
obligation  for  the  Immediate  payment  of  Interest,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  existing  law  which  warrants  such  a  transaction. 
They  should  not  be  charged  interest  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
cost  to  our  government  of  the  money  borrowed  from  our 
people  to  lend  to  them.  The  advances  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies  began  only  at  the  time  of  our  entry  Into 
the  war.  For  substantially  a  year  we  had  no  considerable 
military  forces  in  Europe  and  we  were  lending  the  money 
needed  to  supply  the  part  purchased  from  our  people  of  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  who  were 
holding  the  Germans  in  the  meantime.  If,  In  April,  1917, 
we  had  had  a  vast  army  in  Europe,  there  would  have  been 
no  considerable  loans  to  the  Allies  for  purchases  of  war 
material  in  this  country,  since  our  own  armies  would  have 
needed  all  the  munitions  this  country  could  have  produced. 
In  the  circumstances  we  must  deal  with  the  debts  of  the 
allied  governments  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.  The  suggestion 
that  we  should  throw  them  upon  the  market  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  fatuous  and  impracticable  as  either  of  the  other 
suggestions. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  interest  heretofore  paid  by  each  of  the  foreign 
governments  on  advances  made  to  it  by  the  United 
States  Treasury : 

Kelgtum    $10,907,281.55 

Cuba    1,130,805.47 

Czecho-Slovnk  Republic  304,178.0!) 

France  128,140.816.48 

Great  Britain   233,357,185.50 

Greece  409,153.34 

Italy 57,598,852.62 

Liberia    161-10 

Kumania  263,313.74 

Russia  4,595,564.15 

Serbia    636,059.14 


Total $437,349,431.18 
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WORLD  DEBTS  AND  PAPER  CURRENCY 
CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE* 

By  O.  P.  AUSTIN 
Statistician,  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  Armistice  finds 
the  world's  national  debts  and  paper  currency  still 
rapidly  expanding.  It  was  hoped — expected,  in  fact— 
that  the  great  expansion  of  national  debts  and  paper 
currency  which  characterized  the  war  period  would 
terminate  with  its  close,  or  at  least  during  the  year  im- 
mediately following  its  cessation;  but  it  now  appears 
that  the  increases  in  both  debts  and  paper  currency 
have  been  as  great  in  the  second  year  after  the  Armis- 
tice as  in  the  year  which  immediately  followed  it. 
World  national  debts,  which  had  grown  from  $43,000,- 
000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  $212,000,000,000 
at  its  close,  on  November  11,  1918,  advanced  to  about 
$256,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  peace, 
and  are  now,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000,  and  the  annual  interest 
charges  have  advanced  from  $1,750,000,000  in  1913  to 
$12,000,000,000  in  1920.  World  paper  currency  shows 
a  similar  gain  both  during  and  since  the  war,  having 
advanced  from  $7,500,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  $43,000,000,000  at  its  close,  $55,000,000,000  one 
year  after  its  termination  and  approximately  $80,000,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  National  debts, 
which  increased  $170,000,000,000  during  the  war,  added 
$45,000,000,000  in  the  first  year  of  peace  and  another 
$40,000,000,000  in  the  second  year  just  ending.  World 
paper  currency,  which  increased  $36,000,000,000  during 
the  war,  shows  a  further  gain  of  about  $12,000,000,000 
the  first  peace  year  and  over  $25,000,000,000  in  the 
second  year,  just  ended. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  paper  currency  and 
the  marked  fall  off  in  gold  production,  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  notes  has  fallen  from  66  per  cent  to  less  than  10  per 
cent.  World  paper  currency  is  now  eleven  times  as 
much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  with  gold  pro- 
duction running  at  only  three-fourths  as  much  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  the  world  demanding  in- 
creased quantities  of  the  yellow  metal  for  the  arts  and 
industries,  the  available  supply  as  a  backing,  or  "re- 
serve," bears  a  constantly  diminishing  ratio  to  the  note 
circulation.  An  aggregation  of  the  figures  of  gold  and 
paper  existing  in  the  fifty  principal  countries  for  which 
figures  are  available  shows  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes 
stood  in  the  grand  total  at  66.8  per  cent  in  1914,  17.9 
per  cent  in  1918,  13.7  per  cent  in  1919,  and  9.3  per  cent 
in  1920.  In  many  countries  the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes 
is  far  below  the  general  average  above  noted.  In  the 
case  of  Germany  the  ration  of  gold  to  notes  is  about 
6/10  of  1  per  cent;  the  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungariau 
Bank  4/10  of  1  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Po- 
land much  lower. 

Details  of  national  debts  and  paper  currency  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  at  the  beginning  and 
termination  of  the  war  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
after  the  Armistice,  were  presented  in  the  January  and 
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June,  1920,  issues  of  The  Americas.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  supplement  those  statements  by  present- 
ing the  very  latest  available  figures  of  national  indebted- 
ness and  paper  currency  of  all  countries  for  which  data 
are  available,  comparing  conditions  at  the  first  and  sec- 
ond anniversaries  of  the  Armistice  with  those  existing 
at  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  While  absolutely  exact  figures  for  November 
llth,  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  cannot  be  given  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  debt  and  currency  figures  of  most 
countries  are  only  shown  at  monthly  or  yearly  intervals, 
the  official  figures  now  available  sufficiently  approximate 
the  dates  of  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  war  to 
render  possible  a  close  approximation  of  the  world  totals 
of  debt  and  currency  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
war  and  on  the  first  and  second  anniversaries  of  its 
close. 

While  this  study  of  present  conditions  as  to  the 
national  debts  and  paper  currency  shows  the  increase 
in  the  second  peace  year  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  Armistice,  a  closer  study 
of  these  increases,  one  by  one,  indicates  that  they  occur 
chiefly  in  Europe  and  especially  in  the  newiy  created 
States  or  those  countries  in  which  boundaries  were 
radically  changed  and  peace  terms  not  fully  settled. 
Poland's  national  debts,  which  amounted  to  about  7,- 
000,000,000  Polish  marks  at  the  beginning  of  1920, 
were  40,000,000,000  marks  at  the  middle  of  September, 
1920,  exclusive  of  a  foreign  debt  of  about  $600,000,000, 
and  the  note  circulation  of  the  Polish  National  Bank, 
backed  by  an  extremely  small  gold  reserve,  has  ad- 
vanced from  5,000,000,000  marks  at  the  beginning  of 
1920  to  32,000,000,000  at  the  middle  of  September. 
Czecho- Slovakia's  debt,  for  which  no  figures  were  avail- 
able a  year  ago,  was  shown  by  an  official  memorandum, 
submitted  to  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference  in  Oc- 
tober, at  35,000,000,000  kronen,  and  is  stated  by  the 
Prague  journals  at  a  much  larger  sum,  this  large  total 
including  Czecho-Slovakia's  share  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  debt,  though  in  the  case  of  Poland  the  state- 
ments of  national  debt  do  not  include  any  pre-war  in- 
debtedness. In  the  case  of  Eumania,  whose  territory 
was  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  1920 
figures  of  circulation  are  four  times  as  great  as  those 
available  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  war, 
while  the  1920  statements  of  her  national  indebtedness 
are  ten  times  those  of  1918,  this  increase  in  both  cur- 
rency and  debt  being  due  in  part  to  the  great  additions 
to  her  area  and  population  and  in  part  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  at  the  close  of  the  war  any  complete 
figures  for  the  area  in  question,  and  this  makes  the  ap- 
parent increase  of  the  year  1920  slightly  greater  than 
it  would  be  could  their  1919  figures  be  accurately  stated. 

In  many  others  of  the  new  States  increases  of  debt 
or  currency  which  were  not  available  one  year  ago  are 
now  appearing  in  official  form  and  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded in  the  grand  total  for  the  year  1920,  even  though 
no  figures  were  available  in  1919. 

Austro-Hungarian  Bank  a  Glaring  Example 
Circulation  figures  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank, 
which  still  continues  to  supply  currency  to  most  of  the 
area  formerly  included  within  the  Austro-Hungarian 
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Kmj.ire,  stood  at  the  latest  date  in  1920  at  70,000,000,- 
000  kronen,  against  approximately  60,000,000,000  one 
vcar  ago  and  35,000,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
having  thus  practically  doubled  in  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  war,  though  no  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  extremely  small  gold  reserve  since  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Esthonia,  whose  paper  issues  in  October, 

1919,  were  344,000,000  Esthonian  marks,  showed  a  total 
of  1,309,000,000  in  August,  1920.     Germany,  however, 
is  responsible  for  the  largest  1920  increase  in  both  cur- 
rency and  debt,  the  outstanding  note  circulation  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  having  increased  from  30,- 
000,000,000  marks  on  October  7,  1919,  to  62,000,000,- 
000  on  October  7,  1920,  while  there  was  also  an  increase 
of  about  3,000,000,000  marks  in  the  Darlehenskassenen- 
scheine  notes  in  circulation.     The  total  of  the  German 
national  debt  also  rapidly  increased  from  about  170,- 
000,000,000  marks  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  200,000,- 
000,000  one  year  ago  and  240,000,000,000  in  October, 

1920.  A  statement  regarding  the  debt  of  France,  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  Financial  Conference  at  Brussels, 
showed  a  debt  increase  of  16,000,000,000  francs  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1920.    A  statement  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  Government  showed  a  debt  in- 
crease of  about  10,000,000,000  lire  in  the  first  half  of 
1920.     In  others  of  the  European  nations  there  have 
been  also  material  increases  in  currency  and  debts  dur- 
ing the  year,  though  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  in 
those  areas  where  new  conditions,  prostrated  industries, 
and    reduced    tax-paying    power    have    constantly    de- 
manded large  currency  increases  to  meet  deficits   in 
governmental  operations. 

Outside  of  Europe  the  year  1920  showed  compara- 
tively little  change,  either  in  currency  circulation  or 
national  debts — a  slight  increase  in  both,  but  trifling  as 
compared  with  that  of  Europe,  and  especially  interior 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  in  1920 
an  increase  in  circulation,  but  a  slight  reduction  in 
national  debt. 

Budget  Estimates  Seldom  Met 

These  tremendous  increases  in  world  national  debts 
and  paper  currency  which  have  characterized  the  second 
year  following  the  Armistice  have  been,  as  above  indi- 
cated, largely  the  result  of  creation  of  "deficits"  in  the 
operations  of  the  respective  governments.  Reports  sub- 
mitted at  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference  held  in 
October  showed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  persisting  in  the  creation,  from 
year  to  year,  of  a  deficit  in  their  budget  accounts  which 
ran  only  be  met  by  an  increase  of  indebtedness  or  an 
i nc -rease  of  paper  currency,  or  both.  The  London 
Times,  in  a  review  of  the  facts  presented  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conference,  says:  "The  startling  fact  was  revealed 
that  three  out  of  four  among  the  nations  represented 
at  the  conference  will  have  a  budget  deficit  this  year, 
which  means  that  three-fourths  of  the  civilized  world 
is  not  paying  its  way."  The  position  in  Europe  "is  much 
more  serious,  for  11  out  of  12  European  nations  are 
this  year  spending  more  than  they  are  receiving  in 
revenue,  the  only  exception  being  Great  Britain.  This 
accounts  for  the  diminishing  effective  purchasing  power 
of  the  oontinfiit.  which  is  still  printing  money  for  the 


purpose  of  spending  more  than  it  has  actually  got." 

This  comment  is  in  line  with  that  of  other  publica- 
tions. A  study  of  economic  press  reports  of  Europe 
illustrates  the  almost  universality  of  the  "deficit  habit." 
The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Brussels  Financial 
Conference  by  the  German  delegates  says  that  the  bud- 
get estimates  for  1920  show  a  deficit  of  37,661,000,000 
marks,  which  must  be  covered  by  loans,  and  the  rail- 
ways are  expected  to  show  a  further  deficit  of  16,000,- 
000,000  marks.  Vienna  correspondence  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  states  that  "the  deficit  in  the  national 
budget  and  in  those  of  other  public  bodies,  especially 
the  municipality  of  Vienna,  continually  grows  larger." 
The  representatives  of  Czecho-Slovakia  attending  the 
conference  showed  that  the  first  year  of  the  republic's 
existence  there  was  a  deficit  of  5,000,000,000  kronen, 
and  in  the  second  year  2,500,000,000.  The  Easier 
Xachru-hten  states  that  the  Swiss  budget,  which  bal- 
anced in  1913,  showed  a  deficit  of  400,000,000  francs  in 
1919,  and  that  the  deficits  of  the  25  Swiss  cantons 
amounted  to  80,000,000  francs.  The  same  authority, 
discussing  conditions  in  Poland,  says  that  the  "Polish 
budget  does  not  nearly  balance,  even  if  the  various 
loans  raised  at  home  and  abroad  are  added  in,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  vast  quantities  of 
bank  notes."  Professor  Cassel,  in  the  Svenska  Dag- 
bladet,  of  September  8,  says  of  Germany,  that  "so  long 
as  a  deficit  of  about  4,000,000,000  marks  per  month 
exists,  which  must  be  covered  by  the  artificial  creation 
of  a  purchasing  power,  the  hope  of  financial  stability  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  Hungarian  budget  shows  a 
deficit  of  about  10,000,000,000  kronen,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  about  to  create  a  forced  loan  to  meet  the  de- 
ficit." The  Austrian  Secretary  of  State  for  Finances 
stated  at  the  Brussels  Conference  that  the  Austrian  de- 
ficit in  the  present  year  would  be  more  than  12,000,- 
000,000  kronen.  Recently  published  figures  show  also 
a  large  deficit  in  Italian  receipt  and  expense  accounts. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Economist,  who  attended  the 
Brussels  Conference,  says  that  "in  Europe,  at  least, 
hardly  any  country  (1  in  12)  can  make  its  budget  bal- 
ance, and  every  country,  through  ill  advice  or  through 
despair,  has  broken  all  or  some  of  the  vital  rules  of 
sound  economic  life,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  a  con- 
clusion that  budget  deficits  result  in  further  inflation, 
in  further  collapse  of  the  exchanges,  in  further  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and,  in  the  end,  in  general  ruin." 

Brussels  Conference  a  Unit  on  Deficits 

This  custom  of  the  continued  creation  of  deficits  in 
national  budgets,  which  has  been  so  widely  and  per- 
sistently developed  since  the  war,  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  discussion  and  criticism  by  the  Committee  on 
Currency  and  Exchange  at  the  recent  Financial  Con- 
ference at  Brussels,  representing  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Its  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  thirty-nine  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  conference,  says  that  the  chief  cause  in 
most  countries  of  the  post-war  growth  of  currency  and 
national  indebtedness  "lies  in  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments, finding  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  expendi- 
tures out  of  their  revenue,  have  been  tempted  to  resort 
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to  the  artificial  creation  of  fresh  purchasing  power, 
either  by  the  direct  issue  of  additional  legal  tender 
money  or  more  frequently  by  obtaining,  especially  from 
the  banks  of  issue  (which  are  in  some  cases  unable,  and 
others  unwilling,  to  refuse)  credits,  which  must  them- 
selves be  satisfied  in  legal-tender  money.  .  .  .  The 
floating  debts  of  government  end  other  authorities  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a  form  of  potential  currency,  in 
that,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  constantly  renewed, 
their  amount  will  come  to  swell  the  total  currency  in 
existence.  .  .  .  The  currency  of  a  country,"  it  adds, 
"includes  the  actual  legal-tender  money  in  existence  and 
any  promises  to  pay  legal  tender.  The  currencies  of  all 
the  belligerent  and  many  other  countries,  though  in 
greatly  varying  degrees,  have  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  been  expanded  artificially,  regardless  of  the  usual 
restraint  upon  such  expansion,  and  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  real  wealth  upon  which  their 
purchasing  power  was  based;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  in 
spite  of  a  serious  reduction  in  such  wealth  and  this 
artificial  and  unrestrained  expansion  cannot  add  to  the 
real  purchasing  power  in  existence,  so  that  its  effect 
must  be  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  each  unit  of 
the  currency.  .  .  .  Where  this  additional  currency 
was  procured  by  further  inflation,  either  the  printing  of 
more  paper  money  or  creating  fresh  credit,  there  arose 
what  has  been  called  a  'vicious  spiral'  of  constantly  ris- 
ing prices  and  wages  and  constantly  increasing  infla- 
tion, with  the  resulting  disorganization  of  all  business, 
dislocation  of  the  exchanges,  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  consequent  labor  unrest."  The 
report  closes  its  discussion  of  this  post-war  development 
of  continued  inflation  as  a  result  of  budget  deficits  by 
saying :  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  growth 
of  inflation  should  be  stopped;  .  .  .  governments 
must  limit  their  expenditure  to  their  revenues;  banks, 
and  especially  banks  of  issue,  should  be  freed  from 
political  pressure  and  conducted  solely  on  the  lines  of 
prudent  finance.  .  .  .  The  creation  of  additional 
credit  should  cease,  and  governments  should  not  only 
not  increase  their  floating  debts,  but  should  begin  to 
repay  or  refund  them  by  degrees.  ...  We  consider 
it  most  important  that  the  world  should  have  some  com- 
mon standard  of  currency,  and  as  gold  is  today  the 
nominal  standard  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  countries  which  had  lapsed  from  an 
effective  gold  standard  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  re- 
turn thereto." 

Economic  Principles  Widely  Ignored 
The  startling  fact  shown  by  latest  tabulations,  both 
as  to  debt  and  currency,  is  the  tremendous  increase 
which  has  occurred  in  the  second  year  following  the  close 
of  the  war,  much  of  this  being  due  to  a  willingness  of 
the  respective  governments  to  permit  their  annual  ex- 
penditures to. exceed  their  receipts  from  the  already  heavy 
taxation,  trusting  to  enlargement  of  the  national  debt 
or  its  equivalent,  the  national  paper  currency,  to  tide 
over  the  adverse  conditions  until  expenditures,  still 
based  upon  war  prices  of  material  and  labor,  can  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  taxation.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  notably  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  in- 
crease in  currency  and  national  debts  was  the  necessary 


result  of  military  operations,  while  the  grand  totals  of 
1920  are  also  somewhat  increased  by  the  inclusion  of 
figures  for  certain  States,  especially  those  of  interior 
Europe,  for  which  data  was  not  then  available  in  1919. 

World  National  Debts  and  Paper  Currency,  1914  to  1920,  as 
Nearly  as  Can  be  Stated,*  Reduced  to  United  States  Cur- 
rency at  Par  (Pre-war)  Valve  of  the  Respective  Currencies 

National  debts.        Paper  currency.! 

1914    $43,889,000,000        $7,527,000,000 

1915    46,900,000,000          8,562,000,000 

1916    56,902,000,000        19,608,000,000 

1917  120,485,000,000  32,747,000,000 

1918  211,500,000,000  43,091,000,000 

1919  256,020,000,000  54,782,000,000 

1920  297,604,000,000  81,596,000,000 

World  National  Debts,  by  Grand  Divisions,  1913  to  1920 
(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

North          South 
Europe.       America.     America.       Asia.      Oceanlca.    Africa. 

1913  ..     32,159        2,243        1,885        3,799        1,879        1,152 

1918  ..   181,363      19,150        2,480        4,001        3,563        1,381 

1919  ..  212,150      28,725        2,529        4,742        4,364        1,377 

1920  ..  257,430      27,303        2,401        5,264        4,750        1,406 

World  Paper  Currency,  by  Grand  Divisions,  1914  to  1920f 
(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

North          South 
Europe.       America.     America.       Asia.      Oceanlca.    Africa. 

1914  ...     5,058        1,223  701  420  95  24 

1918  . . .   35,255        4,309         1,324  .         839  335  230 

1919  . . .  46,007        4,615        1,358        1,326  376  341 

1920  . . .  72,142        5,135        2,157     '  1,241  346  260 

The  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  date  of  January  9,  says : 

In  1914  the  total  estimated  wealth  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries involved  later  in  the  war  was  $698,000,000,000.  The 
total  aggregate  wealth  of  these  same  countries  today  is  ap- 
proximately $819,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  $121,000,000,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
wealth— $509,000,000,000— belonged  to  the  Entente  and  the 
United  States.  The  Central  Powers  held  $129,000,000,000 
and  Russia  $60,000,000,000. 

Today  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  $300,- 
000,000,000,  a  gain  of  $50,000,000,000  since  1914.  The  esti- 
mated wealth  of  Great  Britain  now  is  approximately  $230,- 
000,000,000,  as  against  $130,000,000,000  when  the  war  started. 
This  big  gain  is  due  to  the  wealth  produced  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  oil  fields,  African  territory  taken  from  Germany,  and 
elimination  of  Germany  as  a  trade  competitor. 

The  addition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  reduction  of  German 
competition,  and  the  German  indemnity  have  added  approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  France,  which  is  now 
estimated  at  $100,000,000,000,  as  against  $65,000,000,000  in 
1914.  Italy  and  Belgium  have  added  about  one-third  to  their 
national  wealth,  while  Japan  has  gained  about  50  per  cent. 

Germany,  of  course,  was  the  heaviest  loser  in  aggregate 
wealth.  By  the  loss  of  territory,  investments,  merchant  ma- 
rine, foreign  trade,  together  with  a  reduction  of  man  power, 
her  pre-war  wealth  of  $85,000,000,000  has,  according  to  one 
authority,  probably  been  reduced  to  about  $20,000,000,000. 
Austria-Hungary  also  lost  heavily.  Her  present  condition  is 
such  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she  is  worth  $1,000,000,000,  al- 
though before  the  war  she  was  worth  $40,000,000.000.  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria  have  been  reduced  from  about  $4,000,000,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,000  or  less. 


*  Exact  statements  of  total  world  debts  or  currency  for 
any  fixed  date  are  obviously  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  minor  and  recently  organized  coun- 
tries official  statements  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals  and 
not  infrequently  delayed  in  their  presentation. 

f  Exclusive  of  issues  of  Soviet  Government  estimated  at 
$34,000,000,000  at  end  of  1919. 
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AMVnrATK  OF  PKACE 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  one  in  about  evci-y  Ihe  JMTSOHS  in  the  United 
States  attends  a  school  of  some  kind. 

That  there  are  at  present  8,000  women  students  in  the 
(  ii-rman  universities,  as  against  2,000  ten  years  ago. 


That  Germany's  harvest  for  lif'o  yielded  (i.!Mi;i,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  7.707.000  in  I!>1!»  and  s.'.ix'.onn 
in  1918. 

That  France  is  to  lie  represented  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  by  air  attaches  as  well  as  by  naval 
and  military  attaches. 

That  a  memorial  is  shortly  to  be  erected  at  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  in  honor  of  the  American  volun- 
teers in  the  French  Army. 

That  between  300,000  and  400,000  children  in  the 
I'nited  States  were  deprived  of  schooling  last  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  shortage  <>f  teachers. 

That  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
planning  to  distribute  crop  and  weather  reports  and 
market  bulletins  through  wireless  stations. 

That  a  typically  Parisian  industry,  that  of  bead  em- 
broidery, is  being  seriously  threatened,  owing  to  the  for- 
eign competition  which  has  lately  sprung  up. 

That,  proportional  to  the  total,  1,000  times  as  many 
air  pilots  are  injured  as  engine  drivers  and  about  800 
times  as  many  passengers  as  those  who  ride  on  trains. 

That  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  de- 
cided to  attempt  a  world-wide  extension  of  the  plan  for 
compulsory  arbitration  in  international  commercial  dis- 

putes. 

That  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  United  States  has  be- 
come the  leading  source  for  the  world's  zinc,  since  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  are  not  now  able  to  compete  with  the 
American  product. 

That  the  population  of  France  was  reduced  by  4,000,- 
000  during  the  war,  this  number  including  returns  from 
the  afflicted  civil  population  and  deaths  from  wounds 
subsequent  to  the  war. 

That  Belgian  Army  authorities  are  experimenting 
with  a  new  type  of  field  gun,  which  it  is  claimed  has  a 
range  half  as  long  again  as  that  of  the  field  guns  com- 

monly used  in  the  war. 

That  four  of  the  sons  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  China's  dic- 
tator for  a  season  and  one  of  the  greatest  national  leaders 
of  the  old  regime,  have  arrived  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  to  be  educated. 

That  the  Krupp  works  have  wprked  a  year  for  the  first 
time  without  making  a  single  implement  of  war,  their 
stockholders  gaining  rather  than  suffering,  the  gross 
profits  amounting  to  159,000,000  marks,  as  against 
!•„'.  750,000  the  previous  year. 


That  there  will  be  no  World'*  Press  Congress  sched- 
uled for  assembly  in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  March  and 
April  of  next  year,  because  of  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  expense  involved. 

That  among  the  foreign  visitors  to  Japan  the  first 
half  of  1920,  Americans  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
country  except  China,  there  being  3,100  Americans, 
compared  with  2.100  English  and  2,037  Russians. 

That  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1920  had  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  its  favor  of  at  least  $2,722,955,008,  ex- 
ports for  the  year  probably  totaling  $8,191,008,468  and 
imports  amounting  to  at  least  $.">,  I  »;s, 0.">:>.  I  no. 

That  bricks  made  of  compressed  straw  have  been  used 
to  build  a  house  in  France,  and  that  owing  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  material  there  is  no  need  for  deep  founda- 
tions, consequently  a  house  can  be  completed  in  a  month. 

That  our  foreign  trade  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  with  a 
total  value  of  $1:5,349,661,401,  was  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  exceeding  by  3,000,000,000  the  former 
high  record  in  1919  and  being  three  times  the  value  of 
the  combined  imports  and  exports  in  1914. 

That  documents  transferred  from  Prague  to  Vienna 
by  Maria  Theresa's  army  in  1751  have  just  been  re- 
turned to  Prague  by  one  of  the  leading  Czech  statesman, 
chosen  to  receive  from  Austria  that  priceless  form  of 
wealth  covered  under  the  title  of  State  archives. 

That  in  connection  with  the  sixth  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Dante,  to  be  celebrated  next  September,  a  sub- 
scription has  been  raised  throughout  Italy  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  Ravenna,  where  the  poet  died,  of  a  silver 
bronze  bell,  to  be  rung  every  evening,  in  his  memory. 

That  the  total  maritime  customs  collected  by  the 
I'nited  States  in  1919  actually  exceeded  those  of  1913 
(which  was  the  previous  record  year)  by  over  2,700,000, 
but  by  approximately  3,800,000,  if  the  amount  of  cus- 
toms received  from  the  exports  of  opium  is  omitted  from 
the  1913  table. 

That  during  the  month  of  November  deliveries  of 
German  coal  amounted  to  1,814,864  tons,  divided  in  the 
following  shares:  1,242,974  tons  to  France,  217,686 
tons  to  Italy,  225,352  tons  to  Belgium,  and  128,852  tons 
to  Luxembourg,  the  Spa  agreement  being  to  deliver 
2,000,000  tons  a  month. 

That  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Congress,  recently 
held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  voted  that  an  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, be  organized  because  of  the  undoubted  leadership 
of  the  United  States  over  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  this  form  of  protection  of  the  race. 

That  the  number  of  ocean-going  commercial  ships 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  month 
of  October  was  238,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  26 
United  States  Government  vessels,  including  one  battle- 
ship, two  cruisers,  two  transports,  ten  Eagle  boats,  two 
destroyers,  three  mine-sweepers,  one  gunboat,  one  navy 
supply  ship,  and  four  colliers  with  coal  for  the  United 
States  Navy. 
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January 


THE    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE    LEAGUE    OF 

NATIONS  AND  THE  HIGH  COURT 

OF  JUSTICE 


««X^«ENTLEMEN,  the  whole  of  the  draft  resolutions  of 

Vj"  the  committee  are  passed.  The  statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  is  now  set  up.  I  think 
we  have  accomplished  a  grand  work."  These  are  the 
words  used  by  Monsieur  Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  Geneva,  Monday, 
December  13,  1920. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  opened  November  15,  at  Geneva,  lasting  over  a 
period  of  thirty-five  days.  Thirty  public  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  were  held.  Forty  nations,  to  which  six  new 
members  were  admitted  to  full  membership  and  five 
others  to  membership  in  the  technical  organizations, 
were  represented.  The  six  new  members  admitted  to 
the  League,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  were:  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Finland,  Luxembourg,  Costa  Eica,  and  Al- 
bania. The  grounds  upon  which  these  nations  were  ad- 
mitted were  that  they  had  recognized  frontiers,  stable 
governments,  not  over  large  armies,  and  that  they  had 
given  proof  of  their  intention  to  live  up  to  their  inter- 
national engagements.  The  four  States  given  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  technical  organizations  of  the 
League  as  proof  of  the  League's  intention  to  admit  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  were  States  formerly 
part  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  namely:  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,.  and  Georgia.  Armenia  was  not  admitted  to 
membership  "on  account  of  the  very  difficult  situation 
in  which  she  finds  herself."  Bequests  for  admission 
from  Azerbaidjan,  the  Ukraine,  and  Lichtenstein  were 
denied. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly  was  M.  Paul  Hymans. 
of  Belgium,  M.  Motta,  President  of  Switzerland,  being 
the  honorary  president.  A  directing  bureau  of  twelve 
vice-presidents  was  organized,  six  ex  officio,  as  follows: 

First  Committee  —  The  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Great 
Britain;  Second  Committee  —  Tonso  Tittoni,  Italy; 
Third  Committee  —  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  France  ;  Fourth 
Committee  —  M.  Quinones  de  Leaon,  Spain  ;  Fifth  Com- 
mittee —  Senor  Don  Antonio  Huneeus,  Chile;  Sixth 
Committee  —  M.  Branting,  Sweden. 

Also  the  following  six:  Viscount  Ishii,  Japan;  M. 
Jonkheer  Van  Karnebeek,  the  Netherlands  ;  Dr.  Honorio 
Pueyrredon,  Argentina,  who  was  replaced  on  llth  De- 
cember, 1920,  by  M.  Blanco,  Uruguay,  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  delegation;  Dr.  Edouard 
Benes,  Czechoslovakia;  Sir  George  Foster,  Canada;  Dr. 
Eodrigo  Octavio  Langaard  de  Menezcs,  Brazil. 

The  work  of  the  Assembly  was  divided  into  six  main 
headings,  each  with  its  committee  consisting  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  nation.  These  committees  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  following  problems  : 

Committee  1  —  General  Procedure  and  Amendments. 

Committee  2  —  Technical  Organizations. 

Committee  3  —  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

Committee  4  —  Secretariat  and  Budget. 

Committee  5  —  Applications  for  Admission. 

Committee  6  —  Disarmament,  Mandates,  and  Eco- 
nomic Blockade. 


The  Secretary  General  presented  to  the  Assembly  a 
detailed  report  of  the  activities  of  the  League,  which 
precipitated  a  debate  on  the  attitude  of  the  Council 
toward  the  Polish-Eussian  situation.  A  report  dealing 
with  the  relations  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  each  body  should  be  supreme  in  such  mat- 
ters as  are  especially  assigned  to  it  in  the  covenant  or 
in  the  treaties,  and  proposed  as  a  general  understanding 
"that  if  one  body  is  dealing  with  a  subject  the  other  will 
not  interfere  with  it."  Spain,  Brazil,  Belgium,  and 
China  were  elected  as  the  four  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

All  questions  of  amendments  of  the  covenant  were 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  was  asked  to  report  in 
detail  to  the  Assembly  at  its  meeting,  September,  1921. 

The  interpretation  of  Article  XVIII,  relative  to  the 
registration  of  treaties,  was  also  referred  to  a  special 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  the  com- 
mission to  report  through  the  Council  at  the  next  As- 
sembly. Questions  of  economic  blockade,  arising  under 
Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant,  were  also  referred  to  an 
international  blockade  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  that  the  Council 
consider  means  of  securing  greater  publicity  for  its  dis- 
cussions and  decisions.  A  budget  of  21,000,000  gold 
francs,  including  7,000,000  appropriated  for  the  labor 
office,  was  approved  for  the  year  1921,  but  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  revise  the  plan  provided  for  in 
the  Covenant,  of  dividing  the  expenses  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  employed  by 
the  International  Postal  Union.  Three  so-called  tech- 
nical organizations  were  created  by  the  Assembly  to  deal 
with  questions  of  health,  transit,  and  finance.  These 
organizations  are  to  be  autonomous  in  internal  matters, 
but  subject  to  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  in  matters 
of  broad  policy.  The  series  of  committees,  practically 
all  to  be  appointed  by  and  to  report  to  the  Council  at 
least  in  time  for  the  second  Assembly,  next  September, 
and  the  international  conferences  set  under  way,  'are  as 
follows : 

Amendments  Committee.  Treaties  Committee.  In- 
ternational Blockade  Committee.  Secretariat  Commit- 
tee (to  report  before  June  1).  Allocation  Committee 
(to  report  before  March  31).  Advisory  Economic  and 
Financial  Committee.  General  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Communications  and  Transit  (to  meet  at  Barcelona 
in  February  and  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Communications  and  Transit).  International  Health 
Organization.  Civilian  Armaments  Committee.  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children. 
Committee  on  the  Deportation  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Armenia,  etc.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Opium  Trade. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice 

The  draft  statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  as  originally  prepared  by  the  Jurists 
Committee  at  The  Hague  and  amended  by  the  Council 
at  Brussels,  was  unanimously  adopted,  but  with  material 
modifications.  This  action  means  that  the  statute  of 
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the  court  as  now  approved  is  final ;  that  States  subscribe 
to  it  as  it  stands ;  that  the  cost  of  the  court  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  League  treasury,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  League,  whether  or  not  they  subscribe  to  the 
project,  have  both  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  take 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  court  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  put  into  operation  by  the  ratification  by  a  majority 
of  the  members. 

Though  many  members  of  the  Assembly  felt  that  that 
body  had  authority  to  bring  the  court  into  being  by 
unanimous  resolution,  it  was  finally  decided  to  request 
the  Council  to  submit  the  statute  "within  the  shortest 
possible  time"  to  the  members  of  the  League  for  adop- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  protocol.  The  form  of  the  protocol 
of  signature  was  approved  by  the  Council  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  immediately  opened  for  signature,  with  the 
provision  that  the  court  shall  come  into  being  as  soon  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  have  ratified. 

The  court  is  to  sit  permanently  at  The  Hague,  and  to 
consist  of  eleven  judges,  chosen  for  a  period  of  nine 
years.  The  hitherto-insoluble  problem  of  the  method  of 
selecting  the  judges  is  overcome  by  having  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  of  the  League  vote  separately  on  a  list 
of  candidates  prepared  mainly  by  The  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice,  those  names  selected  by  both  bodies  to 
be  declared  elected.  After  the  most  fundamental  argu- 
ment, the  proposal  to  give  the  court  the  power  of  obliga- 
tory adjudication  in  a  limited  classification  of  purely 
legal  cases  failed  of  unanimous  approval,  but  a  supple- 
mentary protocol  was  adopted,  and  immediately  opened 
for  signature,  whereby  those  nations  so  desiring  may 
accept  this  principle  either  for  the  four  classifications  in 
Article  XIII  of  the  Covenant  or  in  a  more  limited  way. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  TAKEN  FROM 
THE  JOURNAL 

First  Meeting  of  Committee  Number  3,  November  24 

M.  L£on  Bourgeois  (France),  who  was  In  the  chair,  said 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  separate  without  having  adopted 
a  constitution  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

He  said  that  the  Council  of  the  League,  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  had  restricted  Its  examination  of  the  project 
submitted  by  the  Committee  of  International  Jurists  at  The 
Hague  to  the  question  whether  the  scheme  was  in  conformity 
or  not  with  the  Covenant 

The  points  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  might 
usefully  give  rise  to  discussions  on  principle  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Compulsory  character  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

2.  Competence  of  the  Court  of  Justice  in  matters  of  prize. 

3.  Granting  to  a  third  power  of  the  right  of  revision  of 
judgments. 

4.  The  question  of  national  judges. 

5.  Method  of  appointment  of  judges. 

6.  Situation  and  salary  of  judges. 

The  Council  had  thought  that  on  the  first  point  The  Hague 
si-in-ine  implied  a  real  amendment  of  the  Covenant,  and  had 
considered  that  it  was  preferable  to  define  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  strict  conformity  with"  the  wording  of  the 
Covenant 


After  a  general  discussion  by  the  committee  on  points  of 
principle,  It  was  decided  that  a  subcommittee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  points  of  detail,  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
bers, five  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  original  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists  at  The  Hague,  and  five  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bureau  of  the  present  committee. 

The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  conveying  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists  at  The  Hague  an  expression  of  its  grati- 
tude. 

Second  Meeting  of  Committee  Number  3,  November  24 

Committee  No.  3  met  for  the  second  time  November  24,  at 
4  o'clock,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  L6on  Bourgeois. 

The  committee  continued  Its  general  discussion  concerning 
the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

The  scheme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Jurists  at  The 
Hiixuc  had  conferred  on  the  court  the  right  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction.  The  amendments  to  this  scheme,  adopted  by 
the  Council  at  Brussels,  changed  the  provisions  relating  to 
this  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  only  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  except  in  cases  where  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  was  provided  for  by  treaties  in  force. 

Opinion  was  divided  within  the  committee  as  to  which 
solution  should  bo  adopted.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  system  of  compulsory  jurisdiction,  but  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  reasons  of  practical  policy  spoke 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  solution  proposed  by  the  Council. 

The  subcommittee,  which  the  committee  had  decided  to 
appoint  at  its  first  meeting,  was  formally  constituted,  and 
elected  Dr.  Hagerup  (Norway)  as  chairman.  The  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  original  Committee  of  Jurists  at  The 
Hague:  M.  Adacti,  Dr.  Hagerup,  M.  Fernandes,  M.  Ricci 
Busatti,  Dr.  Loder. 

Member*  appointed  l>y  Committee,  No.  3:  Mr.  Doherty,  Sir 
Cecil  Hurst,  M.  Fromagoot,  M.  Politis,  Dr.  Max  Huber. 

Third  Meeting  of  Committee  No.  3,  November  26 
Committee  No.  3  met  November  2G,  at  4  o'clock,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  IXion  Bourgeois.  The  committee  continued 
its  general  discussion  on  the  question  of  compulsory  juris- 
diction. The  committee  seems  likely  to  recommend  the 
adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  a  plan  for  the  Institution  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  amendments  of  form  or  of  secondary  im- 
portance, will  be  practically  identical  with  that  submitted 
by  the  Council  to  the  Assembly. 

The  general  discussion  was  closed,  and  the  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  main  committee  at  its  first  meeting  to  con- 
sider questions  of  detail  was  asked  to  prepare  its  report  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Committee  No.  3  adopted  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  Dcceinlicr  !'.  Certain  articles,  however,  relating 
to  the  competence  of  the  rourt  and  to  the  proposal  that  spe- 
cial arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  hearing  of  labor 
and  transit  cases  were  reserved  for  further  consideration, 
together  with  the  um'stlon  of  the  method  whereby  the  court 
should  be  set  up. 
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Articles  of  the  Report  Adopted  on  December  9 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  decisions  of  the 
committee  as  embodied  in  the  articles  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 9: 

A  proposal  made  by  the  Argentine  delegation  to  suppress 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  has  been 
rejected.  It  was  thought  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
would  still  play  a  part  in  certain  international  disputes 
more  easily  settled  by  arbitral  decisions  than  by  an  award 
based  on  strict  rules  of  law.  It  was  further  felt  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  abolish  a  convention  signed  by  several  States 
which  were  not  members  of  the  League. 

A  proposal  of  the  Colombian  delegation,  to  the  effect  that 
judges  should  be  distributed  between  the  different  continents 
in  certain  proportions,  was  not  adopted  by  the  committee, 
which  felt  that  such  a  regulation  would  be  too  rigid  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  provisions  actually 
contained  in  the  scheme. 

Certain  members  of  the  League  are  not  signatories  of  the 
conventions  of  The  Hague,  and  therefore  have  no  national 
groups  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  The  Hague,  which  will 
prepare  the  list  of  candidates  for  nominations  as  judges  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  committee  decided 
that  countries  not  represented  on  the  national  groups  shall 
be  allowed  to  nominate  candidates  through  a  body  consist- 
ing of  persons  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

The  committee  amended  the  text  of  the  article  relating  to 
incompatibilities.  The  text  as  amended  will  run :  "Members 
of  the  court  may  not  hold  any  political  or  administrative 
office  or  post." 

The  committee  decided  that  the  court  might  have  the 
power  to  meet  in  a  place  other  than  The  Hague  for  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  and  transit  questions. 

The  committee  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Argentine  amend- 
ment intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  court  to  attribute 
(he  character  of  precedents  to  judicial  decisions.  The  com- 
mittee considered  it  would  be  one  of  the  court's  most  impor- 
tant tasks  to  contribute  through  its  jurisprudence  to  the 
development  of  international  law. 

The  committee  considered  very  carefully  the  question  of 
the  publicity  of  the  sessions  of  the  court.  The  committee 
decided  that  non-publicity  should  always  be  an  exception. 
The  court  is  left  with  the  power  of  holding  a  private  session 
either  at  its  discretion  or  upon  the  request  of  both  the  par- 
ties. It  was  felt  .by  the  committee  that  publicity  was  of 
capital  importance  in  winning  for  the  court  and  its  judges 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  committee  further  decided 
that  dissentient  members  of  the  court  should  have  the  right 
to  publish  their  individual  opinions. 

Friday,  December  10 

After  hearing  M.  Albert  Thomas,  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Bureau,  and  the  Jonkheer  Loudon,  rapporteur 
of  Committee  No.  2,  on  transit  questions,  Committee  No.  3 
approved,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  articles  concerning 
labor  and  transit  questions  included  in  the  plan  for  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  and  reserved  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

The  committee  likewise  adopted  the  chapter  on  the  com- 
petence of  the  court,  also  reserved.  To  this  chapter  was 


added  a  provision  according  to  which  it  will  be  open  to 
members  of  the  League  to  accept,  by  declaration,  inter  se, 
and  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  compulsory  jurisdiction  con- 
cerning all  or  some  of  the  following  categories  of  disputes: 

1.  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 

2.  Any  question  of  international  law. 

3.  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

4.  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the  court. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  DECEMBER  12 
The  following  decisions  have  been  taken  by  Committee 
No.  3  concerning  the  procedure  of  the  permanent  court  in 
labor  and  transit  questions,  and  in  regard  to  compulsory 
jurisdiction : 

Labor  and  Transit  Questions 

M.  Albert  Thomas,  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  has 
proposed  adding  to  the  regular  judges  of  the  court  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  and  transit  questions  judges  chosen  from 
persons  of  known  competence  in  labor  legislation  and  social 
matters.  In  the  scheme  accepted  by  Committee  No.  3  this 
proposal  is  not  accepted.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that 
experts  shall  be  attached  to  the  court  for  these  questions,  in 
the  character  of  assessors,  who  shall  sit  with  the  judges  and 
deliberate  with  them  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  without 
taking  part  in  the  decision.  The  disputes  for  which  this 
procedure  is  recommended  are  disputes  arising  out  of  labor 
questions  or  under  Articles  416,  418,  and  423  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  similar  provisions  of  the  other  treaties  of 
peace. 

A  similar  procedure  is  recommended  for  transit  questions, 
particularly  those  falling  within  the  scope  of  Part  12  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Compulsory  Jurisdiction 

The  proposal  for  unconditional  compulsory  jurisdiction  in 
international  relations  is  not  accepted.  It  is  urged  that 
such  a  principle  could  not  possibly  obtain  unanimous  sup- 
port among  all  the  members  of  the  League. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  be 
based  on  an  agreement  between  the  parties  which  may  take 
the  form  of  a  special  convention,  submitting  a  given  case  to 
the  court,  or  of  a  treaty  or  general  convention  embracing 
a  group  of  matters.  It  is  argued  that  if  a  convention  estab- 
lishes, without  any  reservation,  obligatory  jurisdiction  for 
certain  cases  or  for  certain  questions  (as  is  done  in  certain 
general  arbitration  treaties  and  in  certain  clauses  of  the 
treaties  of  peace  dealing  with  the  rights  of  minorities,  labor, 
etc.),  each  of  the  parties  has,  by  virtue  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
right  to  have  recourse  without  special  agreement  (com- 
promis)  to  the  tribunal  agreed  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  general  convention  is  subject  to  certain  reservations 
("vital  interests,"  "independence,"  "honor,"  etc.),  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  these  are  involved  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  is  for  the  parties  themselves  to  decide,  and  the  par- 
ties cannot  have  recourse  to  the  international  tribunal  with- 
out a  preliminary  agreement  (compromis). 
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Twentieth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
Assembly 

Held  at  the  Salle  de  la  Reformation,  at  10  a.  m..  on  Monday, 
December  13,  1920 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

M.  IA>n  Bourgeois  (France)  briefly  related  the  history  of 
the  scheme  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
which  was  to  be  presented  that  morning  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Assembly. 

The  Council  of  the  League  had  In  February  last  appointed 
a  committee  of  Jurists  to  prepare  the  scheme.  Tills  com- 
mittee had  met  at  The  Hague  and  had  drafted  a  unanimous 
report  which  had  been  subsequently  considered  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  hud  discussed  some  of  the  broader  princi- 
ples of  the  scheme,  and  had  modified  it  in  certain  particulars. 
It  had,  for  example,  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Jurists  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
should  be  compulsory. 

The  scheme  as  amended  by  the  Council  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  Committee  No.  3  for  con- 
sideration. Committee  No.  3  had  appointed  a  subcommittee 
of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  had  previously  served  on  the 
committee  at  The  Hague  and  five  of  whom  were  eminent 
Jurists  who  had  not  served  on  that  committee. 

In  the  scheme  as  finally  drafted  several  difficulties  which 
had  previously  baffled  The  Hague  conferences  had  been  suc- 
cessively overcome.  Agreement  had  been  reached  as  regards 
the  organization  of  the  court,  the  permanency  of  the  court. 
the  duration  of  the  period  of  office  of  Judges,  the  form  of 
procedure,  the  competence  of  the  court,  and  the  method  of 
nominating  the  Judges. 

The  court,  when  established,  would  have  absolute  Inde- 
jiendence.  It  would  lx>  open  alike  to  weak  States  and  strong 
States,  who  would  all  lie  able  to  obtain  just  derisions  upon 
their  cases. 

Dr.  Hagerup  (  Norway  i.  in  presenting  Hie  rcimrt  to  the 
Assembly,  said  he  desired  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
principal  questions  n>nsldered  by  Committee  No.  3. 

Kirst,  then'  was  the  nomination  of  the  judges.  No  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  at  The  Hague  In  1907,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  views  »f  the  great  and  the 
small  powers.  The  system  of  nomination  proposed  In  the 
present  scheme  was  to  use  the  organization  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  giving  to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  the  duty 
of  electing  judges  conjointly  and  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Thus  it  was  the  existence  of  the  League  itself  which  had 
made  It  possible  to  constitute  the  court.  The  Council  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  would  elect  the  judges  from 
candidates  nominated  by  tin-  national  groups  In  The  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration.  A  special  arrangement  had  been  made 
to  enable  memt>ers  of  the  league  to  participate  who  were 
ii"i  signatories  of  The  Hague  Convention.  These  members 
might  nominate  groups  who  would  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  national  groups  for  tin-  selection  of  candidates. 

The  committee  had  further  decided  Unit  each  national 
group  should  nominate  four  candidates,  so  that  the  groups 
might  Include  not  only  nationals,  but  also  distinguished  for- 
eigners. 

The  committee  had  decided  that  persons  exercising  ad- 
ministrative or  p«'litii-:il  functions  should  l>e  Ineligible  for 
appointment  as  judges  of  the  court. 


Tin-  committee  had  further  decided  that  special  technical 
assessors  should  bo  appointed  to  sit  with  the  Judges  in  cases 
where  labor  or  transit  questions  were  Involved.  These  as- 
sessors would  give  the  judges  the  benefit  of  their  expert 
knowledge,  but  they  would  not  vote  In  the  final  decisions. 
I-abor  and  transit  oases  would  be  heard  by  a  special  cham- 
ber of  five  judges,  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute  so  demanded. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand,  the  full  court  would  sit, 
assisted  by  the  technical  assessors. 

The  committee  had  decided  not  to  accept  a  general  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction,  but  had  adopted  a  proposal  of  the  Bra- 
zilian delegate,  M.  Fernandez,  which  left  it  open  to  States 
voluntarily  to  accept,  by  a  declaration  inter  »e  and  on  con- 
dition of  reciprocity,  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  certain  cate- 
gories of  disputes.  In  other  words,  compulsory  jurisdiction 
was  established  for  those  who  were  disposed  to  accept  it. 

The  committee  had  decided  that,  in  order  to  set  up  the 
court,  a  special  protocol  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
governments.  The  committee  hoped  that  the  Council  would 
secure  the  necessary  ratifications  without  delay,  and  that  by 
the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  they  might  be  in  a  position 
to  proceed  with  the  election  of  the  judges. 

The  committee  had  decided  that  the  protocol  should  be 
open  for  signature  by  all  the  State's  mentioned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant.  It  would  thus  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  accept  the  court  if  It  so  desired. 

Dr.  Hagerup  concluded  by  alluding  to  a  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  members  of  the  League 
when  the  scheme  drafted  at  The  Hague  was  originally  dis- 
tributed for  their  consideration.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this 
letter  that  any  Irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  would  be  an  international  misfortune 
of  the  gravest  kind,  Implying  that  the  League  must  admit 
its  incapacity  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
tasks  which  it  was  invited  to  perform. 

M.  Ixider  (Netherlands)  said  that  his  country  would  give 
to  the  judges  of  the  International  High  Court  the  most  cor- 
dial welcome  when  they  came  to  take  up  their  quarters  at 
The  Hague.  He  desired  to  emphasize  three  principles  on 
which  the  International  Court  should  be  based : 

I  Mist,  there  was  the  equality  of  all  States  before  the  law. 
This  principle  was  universally  accepted,  but  the  application 
of  the  principle  led  to  difficulties  and  disputes.  The  great 
powers  had,  In  1907,  asked  for  special  representation  on  the 
court.  The  jurists  at  The  Hague  had  been  obliged  to  take 
Into  account  the  actual  inequality  existing  between  States. 
The  proposed  scheme  for  the  election  of  the  judges  (namely, 
joint  election  by  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League) 
reconciled  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  with 
inequality  in  fact. 

The  second  point  was  the  elimination  of  all  possible  polit- 
ical influence  and  the  independence  of  the  judges. 

The  third  point  was  the  question  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. The  jurists  at  The  Hague  had  accepted  the  principle. 
The  Council  of  the  League  had  dissented.  The  committee 
of  the  Assembly  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  principle,  but  It 
felt  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion to  be  accepted  by  all  the  States.  The  great  States  on 
the  Council  of  the  League,  the  oldest  States  In  the  world  and 
possibly  the  wisest,  had  declared  themselves  against  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

M.  Lafontaine  (Belgium)  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  convinced  that  the  Assembly 
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bad  the  power  to  set  up  the  Permanent  Court.  This  power 
had,  however,  been  called  in  question,  and  various  formali- 
ties had  been  introduced  into  the  scheme  which  would  delay 
the  moment  when  the  court  would  become  a  reality.  The 
majority  of  the  Assembly  were  obliged  in  this  matter  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  few.  He  thought  that  this  fact 
should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  signature  of  twenty-two  States  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  court  could  be  set  up.  He  hoped  that  the  protocol 
which  had  been  deemed  necessary  would  be  signed  by  all  the 
States  concerned  before  the  end  of  the  present  week.  He 
had  heard  with  astonishment  persons  who  had  defended  the 
principles  of  compulsory  arbitration  speaking  of  vital  inter- 
ests and  proclaiming  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  States.  The 
only  alternative  to  accepting  the  obligation  of  recourse  to 
the  Permanent  Court  was  the  option  of  the  States  to  have 
recourse  to  war. 

M.  Lafontaine  expressed  the  hope  that  all  those  who  signed 
the  protocol  would  accept  the  opportunity  offered  them  in 
the  present  scheme  to  accept  compulsory  jurisdiction  within 
the  limits  provided. 

Dr.  Blanco  (Uruguay)  said  that  in  South  America  the 
tradition  of  compulsory  arbitration  had  already  been  ac- 
cepted and  practiced.  Personally  he  was  in  favor  of  a  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  with  no  reservations.  Even  questions  of 
honor  or  vital  interest  should  not  be  excepted. 

Dr.  Blanco  referred  to  the  arbitration  treaties  which  had 
been  signed  by  his  country  with  England,  France,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Paraguay.  He  also  alluded  to  the  recent 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  frontier  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

M.  Fernandez  (Brazil)  said  he  could  not  associate  himself 
with  the  enthusiastic  terms  with  which  the  proposed  scheme 
for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  had  been 
received.  Powerful  prejudices  had  for  the  moment  pre- 
cluded the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  international  justice. 
The  Brazilian  delegation  had  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
into  the  scheme  an  amendment  which  would  allow  of  a  re- 
stricted application  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. Why  should  compulsory  jurisdiction  he  denied  to  the 
court?  The  Council  of  the  League,  which  exercised  juris- 
diction in  matters  where  the  vital  interests  of  countries  were 
concerned,  apparently  held  the  view  that  to  give  the  Court 
of  Justice  compulsory  jurisdiction  would  be  to  surrender  a 
part  of  its  own  sphere  of  control. 

Article  13  of  the  Covenant  implied  a  formal  undertaking 
to  submit  certain  disputes  to  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  and  it 
excluded  thereby  the  hypothesis  of  a  preliminary  conven- 
tion. The  court  constituted  under  this  article  should  be 
able  to  take  cognizance  of  any  dispute  brought  to  its  notice 
by  one  of  the  parties.  He  desired  to  ask  those  who  opposed 
this  view  whether  they  intended  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
idea  that  they  need  not  necessarily  fulfill  the  bond.  They 
had  put  in  the  hands  of  the  League  a  weapon  of  attack, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  had  refused  the  League  an 
effective  means  for  preventing  a  conflict.  Such  procedure 
would  inevitably  disappoint  public  opinion. 

M.  Negulesco  (Rumania)  emphasized  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  Members 
of  the  League  might  have  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion under  Article  12  of  the  Covenant.  States  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  abandon  the  institution  of  arbitration,  whereby  the 
interested  parties  might  participate  in  the  choice  of  the 
arbiters. 


The  Permanent  Court  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  Court 
of  Arbitration.  All  conflicts  in  which  the  vital  interests  or 
the  honor  of  any  nation  were  engaged  had  been  excluded 
from  the  competence  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  Today 
nations  must  bring  their  differences  before  some  kind  of 
impartial  body.  They  might  choose  between  three  alterna- 
tives, viz.,  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Justice,  or  the  Council  of  the  League. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  not  really  in 
accordance  with  the  Covenant.  Article  14,  under  which  the 
court  was  to  be  set  up,  did  not  speak  of  any  obligation  to 
refer  disputes  to  that  court. 

He  submitted  that  the  Assembly  might  congratulate  itself 
on  the  scheme  which  had  been  proposed  for  their  adoption. 

M.  Arias  (Panama)  drew  attention  to  the  lack  of  any 
penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  a  State  which  refused  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  of  the  court.  If  the  scheme  were  accepted 
in  its  present  form,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  award  of  the  court,  no 
further  steps  would  be  taken.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
the  following  article  should  be  incorporated  in  the  scheme: 

"In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  its  decrees,  the 
court  shall  propose  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  give  effect 
thereto." 

(At  this  stage  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until  the  after- 
noon meeting.) 

Twenty-first  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
Assembly 

Held  at  the  Salle  de  la  Reformation,  at  4  p.  m.,  on  Monday, 
December  13,  1920 

M.  Zogler  (Serb-Croat-Slovene  State)  said  he  felt  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  scheme  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
by  Committee  No.  3.  He  regretted  in  particular  that  a  more 
effective  and  direct  way  had  not  been  found  for  setting  up 
the  court.  In  his  view,  the  court  might  have  been  set  up  by 
a  direct  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  In  his  view,  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Assembly  would  suffice  to  establish  the 
court,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  binding  all  the  members 
to  respect  its  decisions.  One  of  the  most  important  aims  of 
the  Covenant  was  the  establishment  of  new  and  simpler 
forms  of  international  collaboration.  Committee  No.  3,  in 
this  vital  matter  of  the  International  Court,  offered  them 
the  ancient  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  conventions,  which 
would  remain  a  dead  letter  if  they  were  not  ratified  by  the 
various  governments. 

M.  Urrutia  (Colombia)  also  desired  to  express  regret  that 
tho  scheme  before  the  Assembly  did  not  fully  answer  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  American  countries,  who  wished  to  go 
very  much  further.  The  principle  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  only  a  principle  of  international  justice,  it  was 
a  democratic  principle  which  recognized  the  juridical  equal- 
ity of  all  States. 

M.  Urrutia  pointed  out  that  the  States  of  South  America 
had  constantly  contended  for  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  had  carried  this  principle  into  effect  by 
numerous  official  acts  and  declarations  and  at  numerous 
conferences. 

The  second  conference  at  The  Hague  came  to  a  unanimous 
conclusion  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  in  which  de- 
cision it  had  been  supported  by  the  Latin-American  coun- 
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It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  moment 
had  now  come  to  establish  a  court  of  Justice  with  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Committee  of  Jurists  at  The  Hague  had 
divided  that  such  a  decision  was  not  necessarily  In  conflict 
with  Articles  12,  13,  and  15  of  the  Covenant  A  great  op- 
|x>rtunity  had  been  lost  of  publicly  confirming  this  great 
principle. 

On  the  ulher  hand,  progress  had  been  achieved  In  that  the 
juridical  equality  of  States  was  now  officially  recognized. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  further  developments  would  be  pos- 
sible In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Wellington  Koo  (China)  said  he  desired  to  associate 
himself  with  those  who  had  spoken  In  favor  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction.  He  hoped  that  nil  the  members  of  the  I/eague 
of  Nations,  and  other  States  as  well,  would,  when  ratifying 
the  protocol  establishing  the  court,  decide  to  accept  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  scheme. 
Such  a  decision  would  constitute  a  very  desirable  beginning 
in  the  common  effort  of  nations  to  discourage  the  appeal  to 
force  in  international  dealings. 

M.  Politis  (Greece)  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Committee  No.  3  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  In  the 
framing  of  which  all  parties  had  been  obliged  to  make  cer- 
tain sacrifices.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  wishes  of  the  more  progressive  party  would  be 
realized.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  those  who  opposed 
the  establishment  of  a  court  with  compulsory  jurisdiction 
were  influenced  by  any  hostility  toward  the  Idea  of  a  per- 
manent court.  It  was  mainly  a  question  of  confidence. 
States  could  not  be  asked  to  hand  over  their  rights  to  the 
court  so  long  as  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  entrust  to  the 
court  the  settlement  of  their  relations  with  all  the  other 
States  of  the  world.  Confidence  In  the  court  would  become 
universal  when  It  began  Its  work  and  began  to  achieve 

SUCC6M. 

The  Marquis  Cornejo  (Peru)  said  that  1'eru  had  always 
been  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  ready  to  submit 
any  question  to  that  procedure.  He  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  the  scheme  before  the  Assembly  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  some  people  had  anticipated.  He  hoped  that  fur- 
ther progress  would  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

M.  Schanzer  (Italy)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Perma- 
nent Court  would  be  accepted  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment by  the  governments.  He  believed  that  the  court  would 
secure  universal  authority  by  the  wisdom  and  impartiality 
of  its  decisions,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  possible  to  give 
the  court  compulsory  jurisdiction.  Italy  had  declared  for 
compulsory  jurisdiction  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  and  had 
signed  a  convention  with  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  by 
which  arbitration  was  compulsory  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  parties. 

M.  Affonso  Costa  (Portugal)  said  that  Portugal  at  The 
Hai:iie  Conference  had  always  supported  the  principle  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  Portuguese  delegation  had 
thought,  when  the  Covenant  was  drawn  up,  that  it  was  In- 
tended to  introduce  this  principle.  In  his  view,  It  was  Im- 
plied in  the  preamble  of  the  Covenant  that  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  should  be  compulsory.  He  had 
Mipixirtcd  the  view  during  the  Assembly  that  Articles  12  and 
1.1  also  presupposed  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
nl  small  hope  that  the  States  ratifying  the  protocol  by 
which  the  court  was  to  be  set  up  would  take  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  them  by  the  scheme  of  accepting  the 


principle  of  compulsory  jurisdiction.  He  preferred  to  base 
his  confidence  on  the  amendments  to  Articles  12,  13,  and  15 
of  the  Covenant  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Scandina- 
vian governments  and  by  his  own  government.  These  amend- 
ments might  be  the  means  of  introducing  Into  the  Covenant, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  principle  of  compulsory  jurisdiction. 
Unless  this  principle  were  established,  the  court  would  fall 
of  its  primary  object  nnd  the  nations  would  again  have  re- 
course to  war  as  the  only  final  settlement  of  disputes. 

M.  Aguero  (Cuba)  said  that  the  Cuban  delegation  were 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
In  order  that  the  court  might  be  as  broadly  representative 
as  possible,  he  begged  to  propose  that  an  amendment  should 
be  introduced  into  the  scheme  providing  that  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  and  one  deputy  judge  should  be  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Oceania.  The  court  as  at  present  com- 
posed would  include  no  representative  of  Oceania. 

Mr.  Balfour  (Great  Britain)  said  it  had  been  suggested 
during  the  debate  that  some  of  the  great  powers  desired  to 
obstruct  the  full  development  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  He  thought  that,  If  they  were  to  look  back 
on  the  history  of  the  last  generation,  they  would  find  that 
the  various  members  of  the  British  Empire  had  done  much 
to  develop  the  principle  of  arbitration  In  international  dif- 
ferences. It  was  true  that  Great  Britain  desired  to  see  ap- 
plications to  the  court  made  voluntary  and  not  compulsory. 
This  was  not  because  Great  Britain  desired  to  discourage 
the  movement  toward  arbitration,  but  because  Great  Brit- 
ain believed  that,  if  this  movement  were  to  be  successful,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  pursue  that  natural  development  which 
was  the  secret  of  all  success  in  human  affairs. 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  provision  within 
the  Covenant  for  changing  and  reforming  International  law. 
The  International  Court  would  have  to  administer  a  body 
of  law  which  might  prove  antiquated  and*  not  in  harmony 
with  the  broader  principles  of  political  equity.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  New  classes 
of  cases  would  inevitably  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  Why  should  they  not  leave  that  natural  whole- 
some process  to  develop  itself?  If  they  endeavored  to  pro- 
ceed in  too  hasty  and  impetuous  a  spirit,  the  whole  system 
might  break  down  under  the  stress  of  new  circumstances 
and  changed  conditions.  Great  Britain  believed  that  the 
true  path  of  progress  Is  the  path  of  gradual,  wise,  and  steady 
development. 

M.  Franz  Tamayo  (Bolivia)  said  that  Bolivia  had  already 
given  proofs  of  her  desire  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  He  desired  to  emphasize  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question  and  was  definitely  opposed  for  this 
reason  to  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbitration.  Truth  and 
justice  could  not  be  based  upon  compromise. 

M.  Mot t a  (Switzerland)  desired  to  make  three  Important 
observations:  First,  the  scheme  before  the  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  States;  sec- 
ondly, he  desired  to  emphasize  that  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  regarding  the  competence  of  the  court,  though  it 
was  a  compromise,  represented  a  real  advance.  The  solu- 
tion adopted  was'  the  solution  which  Switzerland  had  had 
the  honor  to  propose  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  in 
1907.  Under  this  scheme  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
particular  conventions  to  be  made  in  order  that  cases  might 
be  brought  before  the  court.  It  sufficed  that  by  means  of 
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protocols  States  should  declare  that  they  accepted  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  court  either  on  all  matters  or  for 
certain  classes  of  disputes.  This  was  not  an  ideal  system, 
but  it  lent  itself  to  a  systematic  and  rational  evolution.  He 
believed  that  the  scheme  presented  to  the  Assembly  would 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  great  movement  in  the  direction 
of  universal  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

The  Swiss  delegation  would  have  preferred  the  court  to  be 
set  up  by  a  definitive  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The  committee, 
however,  had  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  scheme 
to  be  ratified  by  the  governments.  Switzerland  accepted  that 
solution  with  some  misgiving,  believing  it  dangerous  to  ad- 
mit that  any  unanimous  decision  of  the  Assembly  was  only 
valid  after  ratification  by  the  several  States. 

M.  Hagerup  ( Norway  >  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
delegate  of  Panama  that  a  special  article  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  scheme  providing  for  penalties  to  be  enforced 
against  those  failing  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  better  for  the  Council,  and  not  the 
court,  to  decide  what  penalties  should  be  enforced  for  neglect 
to  observe  the  awards  of  the  court. 

M.  Hagerup  next  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  the  delegate 
for  Cuba  that  provision  should  be  made  among  the  judges 
for  a  representation  of  Oceania.  This  suggestion  would  be 
difficult  to  put  into  operation.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
visions for  the  general  representation  of  States  would,  in 
fact,  be  found  sufficient. 

M.  Hagerup  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  scheme  provided 
in  several  respects  for  compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  court 
would  have  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  submitted 
to  it  by  the  parties,  or  coming  specially  within  the  scope  of 
treaties  and  agreements  which  were  in  force.  A  number  of 
general  conventions  already  provided  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion in  labor  and  shipping  questions  and  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  minorities.  Further,  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
scheme  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a  treaty  or  agreement 
provides  for  the  reference  of  a  matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be 
instituted  by  the  League,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Justice 
should  be  the  tribunal. 

He  was  happy  to  recognize  the  important  part  which  had 
been  played  by  the  South  American  countries  in  developing 
the  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  he  submitted  that  the 
States  of  Europe  had  not  been  behind  them  in  this  respect. 
Many  of  the  European  States,  and  even  the  great  powers, 
had  concluded  a  number  of  treaties  establishing  compulsory 
jurisdiction.  He  hoped  that  in  all  cases  where  special  trea- 
ties or  agreements  existed  the  signatory  powers  would  ac- 
cept, in  respect  of  the  matters  covered  by  these  treaties,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court.  This  would  result 
in  considerably  extending  the  scope  of  its  compulsory  juris- 
diction. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  could  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  competence  of  the  Permanent  Court  would  be  too 
restricted.  The  court  already  had  a  considerable  field  of 
activity  which  would  be  bound  to  increase  by  degrees. 

The  present  scheme  had  two  great  advantages  over  the 
old  method  of  conventions :  First,  there  was  a  body,  viz.,  the 
Council  of  the  League,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  urge  the 
powers  to  adhere  to  the  scheme ;  second,  the  proposed  scheme 
would  come  into  force  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  had  signified  their  adherence. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois  (France)  asked  the  Assembly  to  vote 
without  any  reservations.  He  thanked  Mr.  Balfour  for  hav- 


ing dispelled  a  inisuudeixaiidiug.  There  had  been  no  ob- 
servable tendency  during  the  discussion  for  the  great  powers 
to  impose  their  will  on  the  small. 

The  Covenant  marked  an  advance  on  the  old  order  of 
things.  Article  12  laid  down  that  no  power  could  declare 
war  before  it  had  submitted  the  dispute  in  which  it  was  in- 
terested to  one  of  the  methods  of  conciliation  or  of  peaceful 
settlement  which  were  open  to  it  through  the  articles  of  the 
Covenant 

In  regard  to  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  court,  which 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois  had  always  supported,  the  Covenant  laid 
down  very  precisely  the  occasions  when  recourse  to  it  was 
compulsory.  Progress  was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
without  changing  the  Covenant,  power  had  been  given  to 
those  States  who  so  desired  to  have  recourse  to  the  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Justice  by  means  of  recip- 
rocal agreements.  For  this  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
to  Article  36  of  the  draft  must  be  thanked. 

The  problem  was  one  of  confidence.  Confidence  in  the 
court  would  grow  with  time. 

Today  the  court  must  be  set  up  without  delay  and  gain 
the  respect  of  all.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  had  unanimously 
declared  its  decision  the  Council  would  ask  the  governments 
to  hasten  the  necessary  ratifications. 

For  the  first  time  an  independent  tribunal  would  be  set 
up  with  judges  appointed  impartially  and  with  absolute 
justice. 

This  organism  would  develop  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  evolution.  It  was  still  incomplete. 

There  were  no  penalties  to  enforce  its  decisions.  But  such 
us  it  was  it  was  effective  and  would  give  immediately  those 
results  which  were  expected. 

The  President  said  tha.t  the  general  discussion  was  now 
closed. 

He  proposed  that  the  Statute  of  the  court  should  be  voted 
upon  chapter  by  chapter.  He  had  received  two  amendments, 
and  been  informed  that  one  member  wished  to  make  a  spe- 
i-inl  statement  on  a  particular  point 

He  understood  that  Jonkheer  Loudon  wished  to  present 
;in  amendment  to  Article  27,  which  fell  within  Chapter  1  of 
the  Statute. 

Jonkheer  Loudon  (Netherlands)  said  he  wished  to  suggest 
a  .slight  modification  of  Article  27,  which  provided  that  cases 
relating  to  transit  and  communications  should  be  dealt  with 
by  a  special  court  of  five  judges,  assisted  by  expert  assessor?-. 
Personally  he  thought  that  this  article  was  superfluous  and 
should  be  deleted.  The  advisory  committee,  which  was  to 
be  set  up  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Organization  on 
Communications  and  Transit,  would  be  able  to  furnish  the 
Court  of  Justice  with  all  necessary  information  on  matters 
relating  to  communications  and  transit. 

He  was  willing,  however,  to  waive  his  objections  to  the 
article  and  to  content  himself  with  proposing  that  the  words 
"on  all  occasions,"  in  paragraph  2  of  the  article,  should  be 
replaced  by  the  words  "if  desired  by  the  parties  or  decided 
by  the  court."  This  would  make  the  special  procedure  op- 
tional and  not  invariable. 

The  President  said  that  the  rapporteurs  of  the  committee 
had  agreed  to  accept  this  amendment. 

The  President  announced  that  no  amendments  had  been 
received  with  regard  to  Chapter  2  of  the  Statute. 

The  President  announced  that  Dr.  Arias  (Panama)  had 
presented  an  amendment  on  Article  61  of  Chapter  3,  but 
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Uiat  after  consultation  wltlj  the  rapporteurs  he  was  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  it 

The  President  stated  that  M.  Palaclos  (Spain)  had  de- 
sired to  make  a  special  statement  on  Article  39  concerning 
the  official  languages  of  the  court. 

M.  Palaclos  (Spain)  said  he  had  hoped  thnt  the  Spanish 
language  might  be  authorize!  as  an  official  language  of  the 

•  •••urt.     He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  raise  any  difficulties 
or  to  delay  the  discussion.    He  merely  desired  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  delegation  to  reserve  the  right  to  bring  up  the 

•  in. -ti< in  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  further  amendment 
before  the  Assembly.  He  proposed  that  a  vote  should  IM? 
taken  on  the  whole  of  the  resolution  presented  by  Committee 
No.  3. 

The  Assembly  thereupon  adopted  the  resolution  unani- 
mously In  the  following  form : 

1.  The   Assembly   unanimously   declares  Its  approval   of 
the  draft  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  as  amended  by  the  Assembly,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Council  under  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  for  Its  approval. 

2.  In  view  of  the  special  wording  of  Article  14,  the  Statute 
of  the  court  shall  be  submitted  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  adoption 
In  the  form  of  a  protocol  duly  ratified  and  declaring  their 
recognition  of  this  Statute.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  submit  the  Statute  to  the  members. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  protocol  has  been  ratified  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  League,   the  Statute  of  the 
court  shall  come  Into  force  and  the  court  shall  be  called 
upon  to  sit  In  conformity  with  the  said  Statute  In  ail  dis- 
putes between  the  members  or  States  which  have  ratified  as 
well  as  between  the  other  States,  to  which  the  court  is  open 
under  Article  35,  paragraph  2,  of  the  said  Statute. 

4.  The  said  protocol  shall  likewise  remain  open  for  signa- 
ture by  the  States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  President  Hymans  remarked : 
"The  resolutions  are  carried  unanimously.  Gentlemen, 
the  whole  of  the  draft  resolutions  of  the  committee  are 
passed.  The  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice is  now  set  up.  I  think  we  have  accomplished  a 
grand  work." 

THE  LEAGUE'S  ASSEMBLY  MEETING 
AT  GENEVA 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  League's  officials  and  its  ad- 
vocates, the  Assembly's  first  meeting,  held  at  Geneva,  regis- 
tered the  following  important  results: 

1.  The   meeting  established   precedents   for   international 
discussion  and  co-operation  going  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously recorded  In  human  history. 

2.  The  League  became  a  living  reality  to  the  delegates, 
many  of  whom  had  arrived  in  a  very  skeptical  mood. 

3.  Every  participating  government  became  equipped  with 
a  staff  of  trained  people  familiar  with  the  workings  and 
policies  of  the  League. 

4.  Delegates  from  the  smaller  nations  and  from  countries 
recently  counted  as  colonies  played  an  unexpectedly  impor- 
tant part  In  the  proceedings. 

5.  The  willingness  of  Japan  to  defer  the  question  of  race 
equality  and  the  general  agreement  to  postpone  amendments 
to  the  covenant  were  significant  proofs  of  unwillingness  to 
embarrass  the  League. 


0.  The  Assembly  proved  Itself  an  Independent  bod.v,  eupu- 
ble  of  initiative  and  determined  to  assume  Its  full  share  of 
responsibility,  without  any  tendency  toward  arrogant  self- 
assertion. 

7.  The  organization  of  the  League  was  completed  and 
foundations  were  laid  for  Its  future  development  and  Im- 
provement. 

s.  The  adoption  of  n  budget  placed  the  League  on  :\  sound 
linaneial  basis. 

!i.  The  Internal  organization  created  l.v  the  secretary-gen- 
eral was  subjected  to  a  crucial  test  and  found  In  excellent 
working  order. 

10.  Six  new  States  were  admitted  to  membership,  the  ad- 
mission of  two  former  enemy  States  marking  the  most  Im- 
portant step  taken  so  far  toward  a  bridging  of  the  chasms 
created  by  the  World  War. 

11.  The  election  of  China  to  the  Council  should  speed  the 
solution  of  the  Shantung  problem  and  may  assist  that  an- 
cient empire  to  assume  its  proper  place  among  the  great 
autonomous  powers  of  the  world. 

12.  Article  X  of  the  covenant  was  formally  Interpreted  as 
a  guaranty  of  protection  against  unprovoked  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  not  as  a  guaranty  of  the  territorial  limits  and 
political  conditions  established  by  the  peace  treaties  against 
changes  of  any  kind. 

13.  Everything  possible  was   done   to  enable   the   United 
States  to  join  the  Ix»ague  on  its  own  terms. 

14.  The  adoption  of  the  plans  for  an  International  court 
of  justice  marks  the  first  effective  step  toward  the  creation 
of  an  international  tribunal  not  confined  to  the  part  of  a 
mere  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

15.  An  appeal  to  the  various  governments  not  to  Increase 
their  present  expenditures  for  armaments  during  the  next 
two  years  was  the  only  formal  step  taken  on  behalf  of  dis- 
armament, but  the  temper  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  more  far-reaching  action  within  n  near  future. 

16.  Definite  provisions  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  against  possible  violators  of  the  covenant. 

17.  Hureaus  were  established  to  deal  with  economic  ques- 
tions and  international' communications. 

18.  The  principles  set  forth  and  formally  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegations  on  the  mandates 
question  will  go  far  toward  compelling  the  future  adoption 
of  a  mandate  policy  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the 
covenant. 

19.  Arrangements  were  made  for  an  international  confer- 
ence to  plan  effective  measures  against  the  traffic  In  women 
and  children. 

20.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the   fight   against   typhus   and    other   epidemics   in   eastern 
Kurope. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  POLITICS,  AND 
THE  LEAGUE 

-Mr.  Harding,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Laymen's 
League  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Marlon,  Decem- 
ber 17,  at  which  Mr.  Bryan  also  was  a  speaker,  said : 

One  of  the  great  essentials  of  the  hour  is  an  understand- 
ing between  man  and  his  God.  I  don't  believe  men  have  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  without  a  religious  strain.  We 
need  Its  discipline.  I  want  America  reconsecrated  to  the 
religious  reverence  that  was  apparent  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic. 

I  am  trying  to  give  yon  my  conception  of  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  be,  to  bring  Into  practice  in  American  Govern- 
ment the  thoughts  thnt  emanate  from  the  leading  minds. 
Just  government  Is  the  highest  concept  In  the  world.  I  don't 
think  a  government  can  he  wholly  just  that  has  not  in  some 
way  a  contract  with  omnipotence.  In  the  conception  of  Ver- 
sailles there  was  no  recognition  of  God  Almighty.  The  best 
relationship  of  the  nations  of  the  world  must  be  founded 
upon  the  recognition  of  that  idea.  I  could  not  hope  for  a 
happy  relationship  among  nations  unless  there  was  a  com- 
mon thought  among  them  all.  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
l>eing. 
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Mr.  Bryan  Registers  His  Views 

On  December  17,  following  a  talk  with  Mr.  Harding,  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  said : 

I  am  here  to  give  whatever  assistance  I  can,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  promulgate  my  views.  Until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  be  ratified 
without  reservations,  I  spoke  for  ratification  without  reser- 
vations, although  there  are  some  things  in  the  treaty  I  do 
not  approve.  One  of  these  is  Article  X.  But  I  felt  that  time 
was  an  important  thing,  and  that  ratification  should  not 
have  been  delayed  by  a  discussion  of  controversial  questions. 
I  thought  that  with  the  right  to  withdraw  within  two  years 
and  the  wide  influence  this  country  had,  we  could  have 
gained  any  changes  we  thought  necessary  after  we  entered 
the  League.  My  position  in  this  respect  remains  unchanged. 

I  never  have  believed  that  the  League  should  have  been 
made  a  political  question.  I  think  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  people  favors  an  international  asso- 
ciation to  promote  peace.  I  believe  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  very  little  concerned  with  reservations.  Both 
sides,  it  seems  to  me,  magnified  the  importance  of  these 
reservations. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Senate  voted  at  one  time  or  another  for 
ratification  with  some  form  of  reservation.  They  should 
have  been  brought  together  upon  reservations  to  which  all 
could  agree  and  then  ratify  the  treaty. 

After  all,  the  big  things  in  the  treaty  stand  entirely  above 
controversy.  I  believe  that  Senator  Harding  is  not  only  an 
honest  and  conscientious  man,  but  one  whose  whole  purpose 
is  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  for  the  American  people.  If  a 
man  wants  to  do  that,  and  I  realize  that  in  doing  it  he  can- 
not please  all,  the  American  people  will  trust  him  and  will 
be  hopeful  of  accomplishment. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

On  December  18  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
conferred  with  Mr.  Harding,  and  subsequently  said  in  an 
interview : 

There  are  only  two  known  forms  of  international  co-oper- 
ation: the  political  and  the  judicial.  The  judicial  form  of 
international  co-operation,  accompanied  by  stated  interna- 
tional conferences  for  declaring,  revising,  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  rules  of  international  law,  is  the  form  to  which  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted by  tradition  and  by  many  formal  acts. 

Unfortunately  the  influence  of  President  Wilson  at  the 
Peace  Conference  was  thrown  against  making  this  form  of 
international  co-operation  fundamental,  and  in  favor  of  that 
form  which  is  political  in  spirit  and  which  may  easily  de- 
velop into  that  supergovernment  which  every  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  justly  fears  and  dislikes.  Our  task  now  is  to 
get  back  upon  the  right  track  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  the  least  possible  friction. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  high  cost  of  doing  business 
are  due  primarily  to  the  high  cost  of  government.  The  high 
cost  of  government  in  turn  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fear  of  another  international  war.  To  lead  the  way  in  re- 
moving this  fear  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  both 
an  opportunity  and  an  obligation.  It  can  be  done  without 
involving  us  in  any  of  the  complexities  and  complications  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  now  organized,  and  yet  without 
losing  the  advantages  of  close  international  association  and 
co-operation. 

Senator  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  Comments 

On  December  20  Senator  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  after  con- 
ference with  the  President-elect,  said : 

I  was  invited  here  to  discuss  international  questions  and 
we  did  so.  I  believe,  as  I  have  all  along,  that  the  United 
States  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  as  it  was 
framed  at  Versailles,  with  or  without  reservation.  I  believe 
that  the  League  creates  a  supergovernment  or  an  imperial- 
ism, dominated  by  the  five  great  nations  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  Council,  and  that  its  fundamental  principle  is  military 
force. 


There  is  no  room  for  an  imperialism  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government  and  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  it.  Not  only  is  the  League  an  imperial  govern- 
ment, but  there  is  in  it  another  want  of  self-government, 
self-determination,  and  the  principles  of  democracy.  I  am 
opposed  to  all  this,  and  the  American  people  do  not  favor  it, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  whole  history  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  great  solemn 
referendum  which  President  Wilson  invoked. 

I  would  favor  the  creation  of  a  great  international  court 
of  justice  and  a  codification  of  the  laws  of  nations  to  be 
administered  by  that  court.  That  court  should  have  juris- 
diction of  all  controversies  of  nations  ordinarily  known  as 
justiciable,  but  no  questions  involving  the  honor,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  nations.  These  may  be  arbitrated  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  wars,  I  would  favor  treaties  providing 
for  a  conference  of  nations,  where  all,  great  and  small,  might 
be  heard,  according  to  their  absolute  equality  and  in  pur- 
suance of  settled  principles  of  international  law.  But  it 
should  be  so  framed  that  no  nation  would  surrender  its  sov- 
ereignty or  its  right  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  in  all 
matters  which  might  arise. 

The  system  should  be  such  that  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, would  remain  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  and 
not  be  involved  in  the  political  jealousies  and  strifes  of 
others  regarding  dynasties  or  territories.  But  we  should 
continue  ready  to  do  the  just  and  righteous  thing  whenever 
occasion  requires  and  our  judgment  might  dictate.  As  Sen- 
ator Harding  is  working,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  producing  something  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Reed  Opposes  International  Judiciary 

Senator  James  Reed,  of  Missouri,  in  an  interview,  Decem- 
ber 24,  said: 

A  judicial  league  is  no  more  feasible  than  a  political 
league.  It  is  the  accepted  rule  that  no  judge  shall  sit  in 
any  case  in  which  he  has  any  interest;  also,  that  the  liti- 
gants themselves  should  not  participate  in  the  judgment. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  question.  If 
submitted  to  an  international  court,  the  American  justice 
would  be  bound,  under  the  accepted  practice,  to  retire.  If 
Great  Britain  raised  the  question  of  tolls,  it  might  be  that 
the  British  justice  also  would  retire,  but  this  would  leave 
settlement  of  the  question  to  judges  representing  nations 
which  would  have  interests  identical  with  Great  Britain's  in 
seeing  that  American  vessels  should  not  have  free  tolls 
through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Taft  Confers  with  Mr.  Harding 

On  December  24  former  President  Taft  and  the  President- 
elect met  at  Marion,  and  after  the  conversation  Mr.  Taft, 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Harding,  sent  forth  the  following 
statement : 

As  Mr.  Taft  sees  the  principles  which  Mr.  Harding  has  in 
mind,  they  are  revealed  as  being: 

A  determination  to  avoid  the  political  and  military  obli- 
gations of  the  present  treaty  and  League. 

A  conviction  that  a  common  ground  of  procedure  must  be 
found  with  the  leading  powers. 

A  conviction  that  the  moral  force  of  the  leading  powers 
must  be  directed  toward  a  gradually  effective  limitation  of 
armament. 

A  belief  that  a  court  must  be  established  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  justiciable  questions. 

A  desire  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  nations  to  nego- 
tiate and  press  to  compromise  every  non- justiciable  ques- 
tion threatening  war,  and  to  obtain  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  United  States  can  adjust  relations  with  Germany 
without  subscribing  to  what  are  called  objectionable  features 
of  the  treaty. 

An  aversion  to  participate  in  commissions  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  which  concern  the  affairs  of  Europe  alone. 

The  application  to  nations  of  the  same  principles  of  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  that  are  employed  among  gentlemen. 
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Senator  Knox's  Plans 

Senator  P.  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  a  visit  to 
Marlon,  December  30,  announced  that  be  left  the  President- 
elect with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  meets,  in  March  or  April,  1921,  he  will  call 
for  passage  of  the  resolution  which  he  Introduced  In  1920 
and  which  President  Wilson  vetoed.  This  resolution  In  sub- 
stance had  the  following  alms : 

1.  Terminates  the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  April  6,  1917,  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

2.  Provides  for  the  retention  by  the  United  States  of  all 
German  property  In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  on 
April  6,   1917,   or  subsequently   seized   until    (a)    Congress 
makes  disposition  thereof;  (6)  until  Germany  by  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  satisfaction  of  all  American  claims;   (c)   by 
treaty,   grants   Americans   favored-nation   treatment;    (d) 
until  Germany  confirms  all  fines,  seizures,  etc.,  made  by  the 
United  States  of  German  property  during  the  war. 

3.  Requests  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  ninity 
and  commerce  with  Germany. 

4.  Repeals  all  war  legislation  by  Congress. 

6.  Provides  that,  until  by  treaty  or  acts  of  Congress  It 
shall  be  determined  otherwise,  the  United  States  does  not 
waive  ita  right  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications 
thereof,  stipulated  for  its  benefit  as  one  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

6.  Repeals  Austrian  war  resolution. 

President  Harding,  so  Senator  Knox  says,  will  sign  this 
resolution. 

In  addition.  Senator  Knox  will  suggest  that  Congress  pass 
the  following  amendment  to  his  original  resolution : 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
meet  fully  and  fairly  our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world,  that,  the  freedom  and  peace  of  Europe  being  again 
threatened  by  any  power  or  combination  of  powers,  the 
United  States  will  regard  such  a  situation  with  grave  con- 
cern, as  a  menace  to  its  own  peace  and  freedom,  will  consult 
with  other  powers  affected  with  a  view  to  devising  means 
for  the  removal  of  such  menace,  and  will,  the  necessity  aris- 
ing in  the  future,  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  civilization 
for  its  defense. 

Commenting  on  the  plan  of  an  international  court,  he  said 
that  President-elect  Hardlng's  scheme  contemplated  a  tri- 
bunal "entirely  separate  from  the  one  set  up  In  the  League." 

President  Schurman's  Impressions 

Former  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  after 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Harding,  January  11,  said  of  the  League 
policy  of  the  incoming  Executive  that  it  would  be  based  on 
"codification  of  international  law,  the  establishment  of  a 
world  court  for  the  settlement  of  justiciable  disputes,  and 
the  creation  of  a  world  conference  for  the  conciliation  of 
issues  of  a  political  or  non- justiciable  character."  President 
Si-luirman  thinks  that  no  man  living  has  such  a  correct 
sense  of  the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  the  American  peo- 
pli-  as  has  Mr.  Harding. 

Senator  King's  Resolution 

On  January  6  Senator  King,  of  Utah,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  elimination  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  from  the  treaty,  and  then  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  United  States  in  an  amended  form.  His  ground 
for  such  a  proposition,  he  said,  was  the  Imperative  necessity 
that  terms  of  peace  with  Germany  be  no  longer  delayed. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  December  15  the  State  Department  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  I/eague,  In  session  in  Geneva, 
the  following  communication : 

The  President  has  directed  me  to  advise  you  that  he  has 
designated  the  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative, who  Is  prepared  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  carry  out  his  proffer  of  good  offices  and  personal 
mediation  in  the  matter  of  Armenia.  The  President,  how- 
ever, is  still  awaiting  advices  from  the  Council  of  the  League 
as  to  the  avenues  through  which  his  proffer  should  be  con- 
veyed and  the  parties  with  whom  his  representative  should 
get  In  contact,  as  well  as  assurances  that  he  may  count  upon 
the  diplomatic  and  moral  support  of  the  principal  powers 
represented  on  the  Council  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  let  it  be  known  that  on  this  errand  he 
would  pay  his  own  expenses.  Interviewed  on  the  19th,  Mr. 
MorgenthMii  said  that  the  fate  of  Armenia  depended  entirely 
upon  the  moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  the  allied  nations 
of  Europe  and  on  their  ability  to  discover  some  practical 
way  of  dealing  not  only  with  the  Turkish  people  and  Its  two 
factions,  hut  also  with  the  Soviet  Government.  He  said  that 
the  Allies,  if  they  conclude  to  recognize  the  Soviets,  could 
easily  make  immunity  for  Armenia  a  condition,  and  that 
unless  they  do  find  some  means  of  dealing  with  the  elements 
now  outside  the  diplomatic  pale,  the  best  efforts  to  save 
Armenia  would  probably  fail. 

This  statement  of  the  commissioner-designate  drew  forth 
the  following  comment  from  Mr.  Jerome  Landfield,  a  vigi- 
lant watcher  of  developments  In  the  Near  East  and  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  Militarist  Intelligence  Bureau.  He 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  a  letter,  from  which  we  quote : 

There  is  no  question  that  the  position  of  President  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  exceedingly  difllcult.  Armenia,  after 
suffering  untold  horrors  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  has  now 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  Bolshevlkl,  and  the  remnants 
of  her  people  are  now  restricted  to  a  very  small  area,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  independence.  The  great  powers  failed 
utterly  in  their  plans  for  saving  Armenia  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Caucasus,  and  now  that  the  patient  Is  at 
death's  door  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  matter  and  turn 
the  case  over  to  President  Wilson.  In  accepting  this  hope- 
less task,  he  must  realize  that  no  military  force  Is  at  his 
disposal  to  save  Armenia,  and  he  must  also  realize  that  no 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Soviet  Government  would 
be  allowed  by  them  to  Interfere  with  their  plans  for  advanc- 
ing to  the  east.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Morgenthau  suggests 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  the  price  of  pro- 
tecting the  remnant  of  the  Armenian  people,  he  Is  proposing 
what  amounts  virtually  to  paying  blackmail  to  Moscow, 
without  the  slightest  guarantee  of  attaining  his  end.  Such 
a  proposal  Is  too  dangerous  In  Its  potentialities  of  harm  to 
Europe  to  be  seriously  considered. 

On  December  23  the  sovietized  Armenia  issued  a  state- 
ment indicating  that,  under  complete  Russian  domination, 
it  was  to  take  the  position  of  repudiating  any  debts  owed  by 
any  government  of  the  past,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
since  that  date  to  Indicate  that  the  Russian  grip  on  the  gov- 
ernment Is  to  be  released  voluntarily  or  by  revolt  from 
within.  Reports  from  Near  East  relief  workers  and  Amer- 
ican missionaries  laboring  in  districts  formerly  Turkish, 
hut  now  Russian,  differ  as  to  the  sort  of  treatment  that 
American  altruists  are  getting  from  the  Bolshevik!. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  history,  at  a  time  when  the  report 
1ms  no  especial  pertinence,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
iia<  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  League  a  document  making 
formal  recommendations  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Arme- 
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nian  State  that  the  League  might  well  some  day  decide  to 
back  with  its  support,  moral  or  military.  The  report  is  the 
result  of  most  careful  study  by  an  American  commission 
summoned  to  Washington  by  the  President;  but  unless  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  find  a  way  to  break  the  present 
alliance  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  the  Wilson  report  and  other  recommendations 
like  it  are  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  paper  upon  which 
they  are  written.  Armenia  is  being  "protected"  today  by 
Russian  power,  and  in  a  practical  way  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  cannot  duplicate.  Those  of  her  sons  who  con- 
spire against  or  who  resist  Russian  rule,  whether  because  it 
is  Russian  or  whether  because  it  is  imposed  authority,  are 
finding  the  Soviet  soldiery  as  remorseless  in  execution  of 
the  alleged  guilty  as  ever  the  Turks  were.  It  is  said  that 
already  12,000  resistants,  men  of  character  and  intelligence, 
have  been  shot  after  drumhead  trials. 

The  British  Government's  Suggestion 

On  January  4  the  President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  received  a  telegram  from  the  British  Premier, 
suggesting  that  President  Wilson  cable  his  instructions  direct 
to  the  American  commissioner  at  Constantinople.  This  sug- 
gestion is  based  on  advices  received  from  the  British  com- 
missioners at  Tiflis  and  Constantinople,  and  evidently  is 
given  hoping  that  the  American  commissioner  would  co-op- 
erate with  them.  The  State  Department  announced,  Janu- 
ary 5,  that  the  suggestion  would  not  be  accepted.  President 
Wilson  announces  that  he  still  awaits  advice  direct  from 
the  League's  Council  as  to  how  he  is  to  advise  his  commis- 
sioner to  proceed. 


SECRETARY  COLBY   VISITS  SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICS 

Secretary  Colby,  of  the  Department  of  State,  carried  on  a 
battleship  of  the  navy  and  accompanied  by  high  naval,  army, 
jind  civilian  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  left  the  country  in  December,  bound  for  a  round  of 
courtesy  calls  In  certain  of  the  countries  of  South  America — 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 

On  arriving  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  21st  the  visitors 
were  welcomed  with  much  cordiality  and  lavish  display  by 
the  Brazilian  Government,  and  later  by  other  leading  cul- 
tural and  commercial  organizations  of  the  capital  city. 

At  the  State  banquet  in  honor  of  the  guests,  President 
Pessoa  said : 

Your  visit  is  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  us.  Your 
presence  reminds  me  of  the  happy  days  I  passed  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  continents  of  America,  so  great  in 
the  riches  of  nature,  are  bound  by  bonds  of  common  ideals. 
By  common  destiny  the  two  continents  are  devoted  to  culture 
and  democracy.  To  complete  the  work  of  democratic  civil- 
ization entered  upon  by  North  and  South  America,  even  yet 
more  intimate  relations  are  necessary  between  the  peoples 
of  the  two  continents. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  you.  We  not  only  see  here 
your  commercial  citizens,  but  the  visits  of  your  statesmen 
remind  us  anew  of  our  common  political  aims.  For  this 
reason  we  have  received  with  great  pleasure  various  North 
American  statesmen  and  also  yourself  today.  We  welcome 
you  not  only  because  of  your  vigorous  personality,  but  also 
for  the  high  nature  of  the  mission  with  which  President 
Wilson  has  entrusted  you.  Personally,  I  never  will  forget 
my  association  with  him  in  the  Peace  Conference,  where  his 
loyal  friendship  for  and  support  of  Brazil  never  failed. 


T  feel  that  I  speak  for  all  Brazil  In  toasting  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States,  our  unbreakable  friendship  and  the 
health  of  President  Wilson  and  yourself. 

On  December  24  Secretary  Colby  and  his  aides  formally 
bade  farewell  to  their  Brazilian  hosts  and  set  out  for  Monte- 
video, to  be  the  guests  of  the  State  of  Uruguay.  The  last  day 
of  their  visit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  they  were  driven  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  In  the  Monroe  Palace,  where  the  Sec- 
retary said : 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  calling  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  home  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Brazil  for  having  perpetuated  this  impressive  memorial  as 
the  tribute  of  civilization  to  democracy.  Coming  from  the 
United  States,  which  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  American  President,  Monroe,  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  be  thrilled  to  look  at  this  palace  and  see 
in  it  a  vindication  of  the  policy  which  has  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  protection  of  the  republics  linked  together 
by  It.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  my  country  that  the 
bonds  thus  created  by  this  doctrine  shall  never  fail  to  com- 
mand respect,  secure  the  right  to  independence  and  liberty, 
and  never  prove  Irksome  or  be  unjustly  used  to  impair  Its 
unity  or  universal  value. 

Uruguay  began  to  offer  Its  hospitality  on  December  29. 
The  Senate  of  the  national  legislature  held  a  special  session 
and  Secretary  Colby  addressed  the  members.  The  evening 
of  the  same  day  President  Brum  gave  a  formal  banquet  in 
the  Government  House.  Commenting  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States  said : 

I  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  any  misconception, 
even  the  slightest,  of  the  far-sighted,  unselfish,  and  fraternal 
policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  light  of  its  century  of 
useful  service,  not  to  this  hemisphere  alone,  but  to  the 
world ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  countries  have  so 
fully  and  so  profitably  participated  in  the  fruitage  of  stable 
government,  of  unmolested  national  Independence,  and  law- 
abiding  liberty  in  South  America  as  have  the  nations  of 
Europe,  to  whom  the  declarations  contained  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  primarily  intended  to  apply. 

I  have  heard  this  venerable  doctrine  strangely  distorted 
and  variously  characterized.  The  author  of  the  somewhat 
discredited  German  policy  of  blood  and  Iron  called  it  an 
international  impertinence,  and  a  later  critic  has  declared  it 
to  be  an  anachronism.  That  it  should  receive  universal  ap- 
proval was  probably  too  much  to  expect.  That  it  is  univer- 
sally respected  is  doubtless  enough. 

And  what  was  it  originally  and  what  has  It  ever  been  but 
a  solemn  affirmation  by  the  United  States  of  its  belief  In  the 
capacity  for  self-government  of  each  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  an  equally  solemn  engagement  to 
safeguard  them  to  the  extent  of  its  power  against  Interfer- 
ence from  any  quarter  while  forging  ahead  through  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  which  lie  in  the  pathway  of  every 
nascent  State? 

Felicitous  hospitality  in  manifold  forms  continued  until 
the  31st,  when  a  cruiser  of  the  Argentine  navy  arrived  and 
became  the  moving  home  of  the  Colby  party  en  route  to 
Buenos  Aires. 

Just  before  he  left  Montevideo,  Mr.  Colby  said  that  the 
reason  why  the  United  States  especially  wished  his  mission 
to  succeed  was  because  of  a  very  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  and  the  people  of  the  North  to  allay 
auy  feeling  of  mistrust  that  might  exist  against  the  United 
States,  distrust  which  was  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  felt  sure,  by  the  propaganda  of  rivals. 

One  of  the  felicitous  incidents  of  the  stay  in  Montevideo 
was  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  JosS  Artigas,  a  great  Uruguayan 
jurist,  where  a  wreath  was  laid,  testifying  to  the  respect  of 
President  Wilson  for  the  great  dead. 
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On  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires,  January  1,  another  round  of 
formal  dinners,  luncheons,  speeches,  and  conferences  began, 
President  Irogoyen  living  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
formal  courtesy,  although  known  not  to  be  overfrlemlly  t<> 
the  United  States. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SAN 
DOMINGO 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Rear  Admiral  Thomas 
Snowden,  U.  S.  N.,  military  governor  of  San  Doming".  ha- 
laraed  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
employment,  pursuant  to  rights  derived  from  the  Treaty  of 
1907,  of  Its  military  forees  within  the  Dominican  Republic, 
for  the  restoration  of  public  order  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  have  been  substantially  achieved;  and 

Whereas  it  1ms  always  been  the  desire  anil  Intention  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  Us  aid  as 
soon  as  It  could  do  so  consistently  with  the  said  purpose. 
and  as  soon  as  the  improved  conditions  In  Santo  Domingo, 
to  which  the  United  States  has  sought  to  contribute,  should 
irivo  promise  of  permanence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  Snowden,  rear  admiral.  1'nited 
States  Navy,  military  governor  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
acting  under  the  authority  anil  by  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State*,  declare  and  announce  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may.  with  11  due  sense  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  In- 
augurate the  simple  processes  of  Its  rapid  withdrawal  from 
the  responsibilities  assumed  in  connection  with  Dominican 
affairs. 

Announcement  is  therefore  made  that  a  commission  of 
representative  Dominican  citizens  will  be  appointed,  the  per- 
sonnel of  which  will  shortly  be  announced,  to  which  it  is 
my  purpose  to  attach  a  technical  adviser.  This  commission 
will  be  Intrusted  with  the  formulation  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  including  the  drafting  of  a  new  election  law.  Such 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  such  laws,  or  such  re- 
vision of  exist  ins;  laws  as  may  1*  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission, upon  approval  by  the  military  government  in  oc- 
cupation, will  be  submitted  to  a  constitutional  convention 
and  to  the  national  nmgress  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
rc>]M-ctively. 

The  reason  for  this  action  by  the  United  States,  given  ]>\ 
the  State  Department,  is  that  "complete  tranquillity  has 
existed  for  some  time  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  peo- 
ple for  the  first  time  in  many  years  have  been  enabled  to 
devote  themselves  to  peaceful  occupations  without  fear  of 
disturbance."  American  occupation  began  In  November,  1'.M»'i. 
"with  no  immediate  or  ulterior  object  of  destroying  the 
sovereignty  of  Santo  Domingo."  Instead  It  has  hoped  to 
restore  its  credit,  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  its  finances, 
and  protect  it  from  foreign  creditors.  The  American  mili- 
tary government,  according  to  Washington  officials,  has  so 
ordered  the  Insular  finances  that  all  arrears  of  indebtedness 
due  now  have  been  paid,  including  payment  of  Interest  on 
the'  tended  debt  Expenses  of  government,  with  prompt  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with  settlement  of 
old  accounts,  and  the  insular  treasury  now  has  $3,200.000  in 
its  coffers.  Taxes  have  been  collected  without  fear  or  favor. 
Fiscal  departments  have  Ween  reorganized  and  modernized 
and  the  burdens  of  revenue  production  have  been  put  upon 
"Interests"  best  able  to  carry  them. 

Presumably  this  action  of  the  United  States  has  been 
hastened  somewhat  by  publicity  recently  ;:iven  to  reports 


from  the  Island  Indicating  that  the  Dominicans  were  restive 
in  their  pecuniary  prosperity  and  critical  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  political  control  from  without. 

The  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  the  method  of  with- 
drawal there  outlined  are  such  as  to  make  certain  that  the 
transfer  will  be  gradual,  not  abrupt,  and  that  the  United 
States,  as  In  Cuba,  will  keep  a  string  attached  to  any  final 
plan  of  Insular  home  rule,  at  least  on  fiscal  matters. 


AMERICAN  TRADES  UNIONISM  AND 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

American  trades  unionism  aligns  itself  with  British  trades 
unionism  and  with  leaders  of  the  British  Independent  Labor 
Party  In  repudiation  of  the  program  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national. The  text  of  the  reply  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  may  be  found  In  the  October  issue  of  The  Fcdera- 
tionist.  We  quote  from  It  the  more  salient  parts : 

"The  Amsterdam  executive  (referring  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  has  issued  throughout  the 
world  and  sent  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
circulation  In  this  country  a  declaration  calling  for  inter- 
national revolutionary  measures  by  labor  in  aid  of  the 
Soviets  In  their  war  against  Poland. 

"The  chairman  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  claiming  to 
si«>ak  for  the  British  trade  union  labor  movement,  lias  sent 
H  cablegram  along  similar  lines  and  apparently  calling  for 
similar  action.  The  contents  of  these  messages  are  thor- 
oughly revolutionary  and  obviously  animated  with  the  de- 
sire to  use  extreme  measures  for  strengthening  the  hold  of 
Soviet  power  in  Russia  and  enabling  It  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence and  to  dominate  neighboring  countries. 

Federation  Not  Revolutionary 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  revolutionary 
body  and  has  never  had  any  affiliation  with  any  revolution- 
ary body  which  would  require  it  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  revolutionary  proposals  of  any  kind.  While  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  revolution  against  autocratic  governments, 
organized  labor  in  this  country  regards  the  American  Gov- 
ernment as  being  essentially  democratic. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  always  declared 
for  and  stood  by  the  demand  against  large  standing  armies. 
for  the  limitation  of  munitions  of  war.  and  for  a  reduction 
in  naval  establishments.  But  if  the  production  of  war 
materials  were  to  cease  entirely  all  small  nations  would  In- 
utterly  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  larger  neighlx>rs. 
Smaller  countries  like  Belgium  would  be  utterly  powerless, 
while  Poland  and  Georgia  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Soviet 
Russia.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  defeat 
of  Poland  by  the  Soviets  was  the  concise  and  Immediate 
object,  both  of  the  British  Council  of  Action  and  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  movement  was 
largely  devised  at  Moscow  and  originated  at  the  conference 
of  the  Third  or  Communist  Internationale  a  few  weeks 
previously.  Lenlue  had  called  for  precisely  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  in  western  Europe.  The 
aggressive  and  violent  character  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  is 
now  due  primarily,  not  to  the  certainty  of  their  hold  upon 
the  Russian  Government  or  upon  the  victories  of  the  "red" 
armies,  but  upon  the  co-operation  of  European  labor. 

For  American  Principles 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  utterly  and  wholly 
opposed  to  anything  that  approaches  any  form  of  assistance 
to  Soviets. 

"There  have  been  Indications  that  the  Italian  uprising  and 
the  radical  stand  taken  by  Smillle  In  England  were  planned 
to  take  place  at  the  same  tune  as  the  expected  fall  of  War- 
saw, and  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  general  Bolshevist  or  a 
near-Bolshevist  upheaval  throughout  Europe 
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"We  are  living  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  country  by  no  means  perfect,  in  which  all  too 
frequently  injustice  is  done.  But  it  is  a  republic  based  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  universal  suffrage. 
Our  men  and  women  are  not  likely  to  throw  these  rights  and 
principles  into  the  scrap  heap  for  the  dictatorship  of  Mos- 
cow's Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The  harangues  of  the  Soviets 
in  Russia  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  of  the  American  organized 
labor  movement." 


HAITI  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  December  18  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  sent  to  Haiti 
to  investigate  charges  by  Brigadier  General  Barnett,  former 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  against  the  representa- 
tives of  that  arm  of  the  navy  stationed  in  Haiti  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  policing  the  island,  made  its  report.  The 
court  reported : 

The  court,  having  thoroughly  inquired  into  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  precept  and  having  considered  the  evidence  adduced, 
finds  as  follows : 

1.  The  court  finds  two  unjustifiable  homicides  have  been 
committed,  one  each  by  two  of  the  personnel  of  the  United 
States  naval  service  which  has  served  in  Haiti  since  July  28, 
1915,  and  that  sixteen  other  serious  acts  of  violence  have 
been  perpetrated  against  citizens  of  Haiti  during  the  same 
period  by  individuals  of  such  personnel. 

2.  The  court  finds  further  that  these  offenses  were  all 
isolated  acts  of  individuals,  and  that  in  every  case  the  re- 
sponsible party  was  duly  brought  to  trial  before  a  general 
court-martial,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 

3.  The  court  has  found  no  evidence  of  the  commission  of 
any  other  unjustifiable  homicides  or  other  serious  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  oppression  or  of  violence  against  any  of  the 
citizens  of  Haiti,  or  unjustifiable  damage  or  destruction  of 
their  property  caused  by  any  of  the  personnel  in  question. 

4.  In  view   of  the  fact   that  the   only   unjustifiable  acts 
found  by  the  court  to  have  been  committed  are  those  wherein 
disciplinary  action  has  already  been  taken  and  where  no 
further  proceedings  could  be  had  in  the  matter,  the  court 
has   not  deemed   it  necessary   to   report   further   upon   the 
question  of  responsibility. 

Referring  to  paragraph  2  of  the  precept,  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  that  there  have  been  no  proper  grounds  for  the 
statement  that  "practically  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,"  as  alleged  in  the  letter 
from  Brigadier  General  George  Barnett,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
to  Col.  John  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Referring  to  the  amendment  to  the  precept  calling  for  the 
conclusions  of  the  court  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
personnel  of  the  naval  service  in  Haiti  since  28  July,  1915, 
the  court  does  not  consider  that  the  small  number  of  isolated 
crimes  or  offenses  that  have  been  committed  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  service  during  the  period  in  question  are  en- 
titled to  any  considerable  weight  in  forming  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  such  personnel.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  some  offenses  would  be  committed.  However, 
considering  the  conditions  of  service  in  Haiti,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  offenses  were  so  few  in  number,  and  that  they 
nil  may  be  chargeable  to  the  ordinary  defects  of  human  char- 
acter, such  defects  as  result  in  the  commission  of  similar 
offenses  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  best- 
regulated  communities. 

The  general  conduct  of  our  troops  of  occupation  can  be 
fairly  judged  by  the  results  of  that  occupation. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
tranquillity  and  security  of  life  and  property  may  be  said  to 
prevail  in  Haiti. 

The  Haitian  people  themselves  welcomed  the  coming  of 
our  men  and  are  unwilling  to  have  them  depart. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  tranquil  conditions 
and  then  the  security  of  life  and  property  all  over  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti  has  been  an  arduous  and  dangerous  and 
thankless  task.  That  task  our  marines  have  performed  with 
fidelity  and  great  gallantry. 


The  court  cannot  refrain  from  recording  its  opinion  of 
much,  and  that  the  most  serious  part,  of  the  reflections 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  officers  who  have  served 
in  Haiti. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  these  officers,  from  the 
brigade  commander  down,  has  been  their  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  every  step  that  would  lead  to  betterment  of  the 
country  and  improvement  in  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
conditions  of  the  population. 

With  slender  resources  and  inadequate  administrative  au- 
thority they  have  accomplished  much,  where  anything  more 
than  suppression  of  organized  insurrection  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

The  above  remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to  those 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  have  been 
serving  as  officers  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Haiti. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matters  in  issue,  based  not 
only  on  the  evidence  in  the  record,  but  also  upon  other 
original  and  reliable  sources  of  information  and  the  court's 
own  observations  while  in  Haiti,  the  court  regards  the 
charges  which  have  been  published  as  ill-considered,  regret- 
table, and  thoroughly  unwarranted  reflections  on  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  which  has  performed 
difficult,  dangerous,  and  delicate  duty  in  Haiti  in  a  manner 
which,  instead  of  calling  for  adverse  criticism,  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  commendation. 

Extracts  of  evidence  before  this  commission  of  inquiry, 
taken  in  Port  au  Prince  last  November,  were  made  public 
January  3,  and  they  have  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
warfare  waged  by  the  bandits  of  the  island  against  the 
United  States  marines.  Mutilation  and  cannibalism  are 
charged  in  specific  cases. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

SALVAGE  -OF  HUMANITY  THROUGH  PKEVENTIVE  and 
remedial  medicine  and  surgery,  cash  for  which  is  fur- 
nished by  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
less  fortunate  nations,  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
internationalism.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  apportioned  several  millions  of  its  large  in- 
come to  endowment  of  the  medical  schools  of  London, 
England,  where  instruction  especially  in  combatting 
tropical  diseases  and  research  in  the  origin  of  these 
plagues  was  carried  on.  More  recently  the  same  Foun- 
dation has  set  apart  millions  for  endowment  of  the 
Canadian  medical  colleges.  Its  work  in  China,  estab- 
lishing there  medical  instruction  and  laboratory  work, 
has  become  famous  throughout  Asia.  South  America 
has  profited  vastly  by  its  experts'  service  in  combatting 
infectious  disease,  the  most  notable  of  the  workers  being 
the  late  General  Gorgas.  Now  the  Foundation  an- 
nounces that  it  intends  to  help  the  medical  schools  of 
Central  Europe,  where  it  will  "aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  scientific  equipment  for  medical  teaching  and  re- 
search ;  in  furnishing  medical  journals  to  universities 
throughout  Europe ;  and  send  an  invitation  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Belgrade  University  Medical  School  to 
study  medical  education  in  America  and  England  as  the 
guests  of  the  Foundation." 

CHINA'S  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  THE  GENEVA  ASSEMBLY 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  is  deemed 
by  his  fellow-Chinese  Republicans  to  have  won  a  great 
political  and  national  victory  at  that  meeting.  China's 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  Council  of  the  League  was 
recognized  by  most  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  by 
the  Latin-American  States,  and  by  Canada;  and,  with  a 
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vote  in  the  Council,  China's  representative  can  now  play 
the  game  on  equal  terms,  so  far  as  voting  goes,  with 
Japan.  Charles  Hodges,  an  official  of  the  China  Society 
<>f  New  York  City,  commenting  on  the  falling  out  of 
Greece  from  the  Council  and  China's  substitution,  says : 

China  Is  now  in  a  position  to  sit  tight  and  look  Into  every 
Japanese  project  In  the  Far  East  with  authority.  At  la.-t 
Japan  hns  been  bested  In  a  diplomatic  struggle.  It  is  Indeed 
it  victory,  most  heartening  to  the  friends  of  China,  who 
have  protested  against  the  Pence  Conference's  denial  of  her 
rights. 

The  possibilities  of  China's  new  and  deserved  position  are 
far-reaching  For  instance,  she  can  bring  the  morphia  topic 
before  the  Council;  and,  regardless  of  the  desire  of  the 
Uree  to  maintain  secrecy,  she  can  see  to  it  that  she  has 
tin-  publicity  <>n  this  matter  which  will  be  her  only  help  In 
tin-  face  of  the  united  opposition  of  the  other  members  of 
tin-  Council. 

TIIK  DKPAHTMKXT  OF  LABOR,  DECEMBER  16,  decided 
to  deport  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
\.  K  Martens,  who  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
•rouTument  since  March,  1920.  Thus  it  has  again  let 
liussia  and  the  world  know  that  it  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Moscow  communistic  experiment  and  to  any  toler- 
ance of  a  group  of  political  leaders  who  conspire  against 
the  structure  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  other  govern- 
ments, and  who  do  it  deliberately,  as  part  of  a  working 
philosophy  of  state.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  decree 
of  deportation  is  based  and  not  on  any  acts  of  Mr. 
Martens  while  in  the  United  States,  where  he  lias  had 
comparative  freedom.  The  United  States,  so  the  formal 
decree  says,  cannot  tolerate  within  its  borders  a  represen- 
tative of  a  government  that  openly  teaches  use  of  force 
and  violence  against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Martens, 
therefore,  like  Emma  Goldman  and  hundreds  of  other 
lesser  revolutionaries,  must  be  ejected.  Mr.  Martens  has 
been  handled  with  consideration.  His  comment  upon 
the  decision  Is  interesting.  He  says : 

I  have  communicated  the  terms  of  the  decision  to  the 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow.  My  action  will 
be  determined  by  the  Instructions  I  receive  from  my  govern- 
ment 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  plainly  a  political 
decision,  dictated  by  the  policy  of  the  present  administration 
toward  the  Soviet  Government.  The  order  for  my  deporta- 
tion is  not  based  upon  any  alleged  activities  of  mine,  but 
upon  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  decision  completely  confirms  my 
contention  that  I  have  never  conducted  any  propaganda 
against  the  United  States  Government. 

Secretary  Wilson  says :  "There  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Martens  has  personally  made  any  direct  statement  of  » 
belief  In  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to  overthrow  the  United 
States,  nor  Is  there  any  evidence  that  he  has  ever  distributed 
or  caused  to  be  distributed  any  literature  containing  propa- 
ganda of  that  character." 

The  Secretary  of  I^ibor  also  states  plainly  that  the  de- 
eisi..n  is  not  based  upon  any  alleged  membership  In  any 
l»»liticnl  party  or  organization.  The  decision  says:  "He 
(Martens!  is  not  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  the  Russian 
Communist  I'nrty  .>r  the  Third  International." 


Thus  the  ground  for  deportation  is  placed  squarely  upon 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  accredited  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  lias  always  been  my  contention,  and 
it  was  the  contention  of  my  attorneys  In  the  deportation 
proceedings,  that  a  decision  of  this  gravity,  affecting  as  H 
does  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  Government, 
was  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  State  and  not  for  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  Department  of  State,  however,  preferred  to  evade  the 
issue  and  has  never  even  acknowledged  the  many  communi- 
cations In  which  I  set  forth  the  nature  of  my  mission  in 
this  country  and  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, the  responsibility  for  this  grave  step  has  been  put 
u|K)n  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  never  supposed  to 
be  the  body  to  determine  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  In  effect  the  decision  means  that  so  long 
as  the  present  policy  prevails  no  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Government  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  friendly  and  profitable  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Russian  and  American  peoples. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  precedent  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  or  that  It  will  prevent  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia.  These  relations  will  be  established 
as  they  are  now  being  established  between  Russia  and  the 
countries  of  Europe.  No  temporary  prejudice  or  hysterical 
policy  will  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  natural  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  The  vast  Russian  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  Is  the  obvious 
remedy  for  the  period  of  Industrial  depression  and  unem- 
ployment Into  which  America  Is  now  entering.  I  am  con- 
fident the  American  people  will  demand  a  sensible  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  of  Russian-American  re- 
lations. 

RUSSIA'S  STRATEGY  AS  A  COMMUNISTIC  STATE  seeking 
the  aid  of  foreign  capital  and  capitalists  is  authorita- 
tively defined  in  an  editorial  from  Pravda,  the  Moscow 
organ  of  the  government.  It  says: 

The  natural  resources  of  Russia  are  very  great  and  their 
development  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  world  capitalists 
This  explains  their  support  of  political  adventurers. flke 
Koltchak.  Denlkin,  and  Wrangel  and  their  interfe^nce  ln 
our  Internal  affairs. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Red  army  Soviet  Rus^  «as  succeeded 
In  saving  its  natural  riches  and  Its  ^dependence.  Never- 
theless, our  raw  materials  are  tn<*<*Pensable  to  the  capitalist 
countries,  as  without  them  t>~lr  industries  would  gradually 
come  to  a  standstill. 

The  Soviet  or  the  People's  Commissaries,  In  view  of  the 
.iinieultlcs  of  restoring  Russian  Industries  alone  and  un- 
aided, has  decided  to  grant  concessions  In  Russia  to  various 
organizations,  commercial  firms,  and  private  persons— such 
as  deserve  confidence.  The  concessionaires  will  be  allowed 
to  export  abroad  a  certain  quantity  of  products.  Special 
advantages  are  offered  to  those  who  will  Introduce  Into 
Russia  technical  improvements. 

The  foreign  capitalists  strained  all  their  efforts  to  trans- 
form Russia  Into  their  colony.  We  are  now  calling  on  them 
to  act  for  us  In  the  capacity  of  assistants. 
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"SUFFRAGE  MANDATES"  HAVE  BEEN  ASSIGNED  to  the 
various  major  countries  by  the  recent  International 
Suffrage  Alliance's  meeting  in  London,  an  organization 
that  includes  women  from  all  the  continents  and  that 
will  next  meet  in  Paris  in  1922.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  president  of  the  Alliance,  says : 

Mandates  were  assigned  by  the  board  to  various  countries. 
The  United  States  will  be  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for 
assisting  the  countries  of  South  America,  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Hawaii,  and  the  British  West 
Indies  to  win  the  vote.  Canada  will  be  asked  to  take  a 
mandatory  for  Newfoundland,  which  does  not  have  a  known 
suffrage  organization,  while  Great  Britain  will  be  asked  to 
perform  the  same  office  for  its  dependencies  which  do  not 
have  political  equality. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  Secretary  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  board  presented  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Wicksel.  of  Sweden,  as  one  to  be  attached  to  the 
political  department  of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing all  women's  organizations  throughout  the  world  in- 
formed as  to  the  activities  of  the  I-eagua 

The  board  appointed  four  standing  committees  to  obtain 
full  information  from  all  countries  on  certain  subjects.  The 
subjects  first  to  be  treated  by  these  committees  and  their 
chairmen  are :  Nationality  of  married  women,  Chrystal  Mac- 
millau ;  women's  right  to  work  and  to  equal  pay,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Strachey ;  maintenance  of  motherhood  and  treatment  of 
illegitimate  children,  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  and  equal 
moral  standard  and  social  hygiene.  Mine.  De  Witt  Schlum- 
burger. 

SOCIALISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  of  both  the  left 
and  right  wings,  as  well  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  have  gone  on  record  as  refusing  to  have  formal 
relations  with  the  Third  International  and  the  Lenine 
economic  dogmatism.  The  resolutions  recently  passed 
by  the  "Left  "\Ving"  indicate  that  there  is  at  least  a 
prudential  attitude,  viewing  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  party  growth.  The  leaders  state  that  America 
is  not  Eussia,  and  that  there  are  "limits"  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  American  public's  patience.  The  resolution 
says: 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  American  political  and  legalistic 
conditions  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  an  acceptance  of 
certain  -*f  these  21  conditions  in  toto  would  be  a  warrant  in 
blank  futility  and  needlessly  would  send  to  prison  or  to  the 
gallows  every  Affective  propagandist  in  the  country,  to  de- 
stroy our  organization  and  papers,  and  to  rebuff  the  dawning 
class  consciousness  of  n«  American  working  class,  even  as 
the  unfortunate  events  laid  to  the  anarchist  elements  of 
1886  injured  the  budding  revolutionary  movement  of  that 
day.  .  .  .  These  terms,  with  their  constant  exhortation 
to  "illegal  action,"  "severe  measures,"  "armed  uprisings." 
"forcible  overthrow,"  are  suicidal  for  any  organization  that 
hopes,  in  these  times,  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  American 
working  class. 

THE  TREND  TOWARD  ANTI-SEMITISM  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  alluded  editorially  in  our  December 
issue,  can  be  much  checked  if  representative  Christian 
organizations  and  leading  Christian  preachers  and  con- 
gregations go  on  record.  The  Federal  Council  of 


Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  at  its  recent  session  in 
Boston,  and  the  Church  Peace  Union,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  have  taken  formal  action. 
The  Peace  Union's  statement  says : 

We  accept  the  evidence  of  men  who  because  of  their  high 
standing  and  important  official  relations  are  in  a  place  where 
if  there  were  such  a  threatening  danger  to  civilization  as  is 
charged  by  these  Jew-haters  they  would  know  it.  We  also 
accept  the  unequivocal  declaration  of  Jews  whose  probity  is 
unimpeachable,  that  there  is  not  and  has  not  been  such  a 
conspiracy  as  alarmists  allege,  and  that  the  so-called  "proto- 
cols of  the  elders  of  Zion"  are  a  forgery,  as  indeed  their  very 
character  plainly  shows  them  to  be. 

At  this  time  of  world  unrest,  when  all  men  of  good  will 
should  endeavor  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  allay 
prejudice  and  promote  the  spirit  of  justice  and  brotherhood, 
we  deem  it  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  such 
an  outbreak  of  fanatical  hatred  against  men  and  women  of 
an  ancient  race,  many  of  whom  are  American  citizens  like. 
ourselves  and  who  form  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy 
part  of  our  national  population. 

We  are  confident  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  the  course  that  is  being  pursued  by 
those  who  are  attempting  to  raise  mob  passion  and  whose 
propaganda  has  now  reached  such  proportions  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  ignored.  It  is  high  time  that  these  persons 
must  understand  that  they  have  the  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  all  fair-minded  men. 

ITALY'S  SENATE  ON  DECEMBER  17  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  Eapallo  by  a  vote  of  262  to  22.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Forza,  to  whom  much  of  the  credit 
of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Jugo-Slavia  is 
due,  rightly  stressed  the  very  marked  gains  as  an  Euro- 
pean power  with  naturally  defined  boundaries  which 
Italy  has  won  by  war  and  by  diplomacy,  and  he  described 
the  profit  that  would  come  to  her  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo,  owing  to  her  concessions  to  her  new  neighbor. 
He  claims  that  occasion  for  incessant  confl.ict  over  alien 
population  within  Italian  borders  has  been  avoided. 
On  December  22,  after  due  warning,  the  government's 
forces  began  to  use  military  force  against  D'Annunzio 
and  his  "irreconcilables."  By  the  first  of  the  year  the 
"Begency  of  Quaterno"  had  fallen,  the  rebellious  legion- 
aries had  begun  to  move  out  of  Fiume,  D'Annunzio  had 
grandiloquently  returned  to  the  King  all  his  decorations 
won  during  the  war,  and  he  was  threatening  to  leave 
not  only  Italy,  but  Europe,  to  find  either  in  North 
America  or  South  America  a  home  for  his  last  years,  to 
be  lived  as  a  disillusioned  man. 

CUBA'S  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  COMPLETELY  AUTONO- 
MOUS. By  the  Platt  amendment  to  the  act  of  March, 
1901,  it  was  formally  admitted  that  the  United  States 
might  "exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  on  the  United  States."  Twice,  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  amendment,  has  the  United  States  felt  it 
necessary  to  intervene.  It  may  have  to  do  so  again  and 
in  the  near  future,  because  of  partisan  rivalries  that 
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Cubans  semi  uimhle  to  suppress  nml  which  some  of  them 
wish  ihc  I'nitcd  Stales  to  settle.  The  crisis  also  exists 
(iwini:  to  the  linuncial  chaos  that  recent  insular  extrava- 
gance plus  ..vneral  war-reaction  conditions  have  brought 
to  pass.  The  dispatch  of  (Jeneral  Crowder  to  Cuba  by 
Pre.-ident  Wilson,  January  3,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  renewed  American  supervision,  if  not  inter- 
vention. He  goes  as  a  special  commissioner,  and  his  first 
duty  will  !>e  to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  them. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

MMN    K\Mi'h    i.n.i  \    I>AS   MIUTAHISTISCIIK    VXD   XATIOXALIS- 

IISi  I  IK    I  l|  I    1>(  III.VMi    (MY    FHillT  AOAIXST  THE  MlLITAB- 

i- IK   AMI  NMION  M.ISIIC  GKBUAN).    By  Fr.  \\'.  Foerster. 
llrentano's,  New  York  City.     $1.00. 

Fr.  W.  Foerster  has  given  a  new  book  to  the  world.  Al- 
though u  German.  Professor  Foerstcr  is  not  blind  to  the 
wrongdoing-  and  the  crimes  committed  by  his  native  country, 
the  cause  of  which  he  traces  back  to  the  Blsmarckian  era. 

Foerster  is  not  a  professional  politician.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  lie  was  Professor  of  Pedagogical  Psychology  at 
the  t'niversity  of  Munich.  But  he  considers  history  and 
politics  with  a  rare  clearness  of  mind.  He  brings  forth  in  a 
IHTfcctly  unbiased  way  all  the  facts  which  are  known  to 
notli  -ides  :  he  is  an  honest  judge  of  his  people. 

••\"\i  will  not  get  rid  of  me,"  he  says,  "because  I  am  a 
German  and  because  I  love  my  country;  I  must  show  you 
the  truth,  for  to  see  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  help  you. 
No  enemy  writer  could  bring  forward  a  greater  and  sharper 
accusation  against  new  German  politics  and  new  German 
militarism  than  I  have  done  in  these  pages,  but  I  can  do  it 
localise  I  have  the  firm  belief  that  the  old  German  spirit 
will  arise  again." 

He  goes  deep  down  to  the  hidden  causes  of  the  downhill 
development  of  the  Germany  that  was,  the  Germany  which 
prodiuvd  minds  like  Kant,  Herder,  and  Goethe;  Into  the 
militaristic  and  lioisterous  self-imposing  Germany  of  1914, 
which,  through  steel  and  blood,  sought  might  and  glory,  and 
which  produced  Treitsebke  and  his  followers. 

Germany  gave  up  the  real  mission  she  had  had  in  the 
concert  of  the  civilized  nations  in  Kurope.  The  drums  of 
militarism  taught  her  a  false  tune.  It  was  a  loud  shrieking 
tune  she  played,  and  she  demanded  that  all  the  world  should 
march  to  it.  regardless  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  other 
(•copies.  In  doing  so  she  sold  her  soul  for  materialism  and 
unbounded,  blindfolded,  might-seeking  selfishness. 

How  was  such  an  utter  reverse  from  its  own  innate  men- 
tality |M>ssible  with  a  people  which,  according  to  its  oldest 
tradition  and  by  force  of  Its  very  geographical  situation, 
tended  to  universality,  and  which  has  always  shown  a  love, 
yea.  even  an  admiration,  for  foreign  achievement-'.' 

That  this  change  was  so  radical  Is,  according  to  Foerster. 
due  to  the  fact  that  what  a  German  does  he  does  thor- 
oughly! Foerster  says:  "It  seems  to  belong  to  the  German 
element  of  thoroughness  that  one  epoch  of  intense  intel- 
lectuality tins  to  lie  followed  by  another  epoch  which  denies 
all  spiritual  foundations  of  life  up  to  their  last  consequences. 
The  new  ty|»e  converted  all  traditional  norms  of  valuation 
and  threw  all  its  idealistic  force  of  will  power  Into  a  cynical 
aliirmation  of  realistic  might-seeking  overwhelming  oppres- 
sion." Thus  what  Germany  gained  in  extension  she  lost  in 
Intention. 

The  wish  for  outward  extension  has  throughout  history 
existed  in  all  countries  and  with  all  powerful  people,  but  in 
other  countries  it  was  n,,i  so  exclusive.  Other  [leoplc  have 
too  much  tact,  too  much  shame  to  make  militarism  their  out- 
spoken ideal  and  to  preach  It  as  the  gospel  of  their  govern- 
ment. That  was  only  possible  In  Germany,  and  this  it  was 
that  brought  all  the  world  against  her. 

"That  |M>llttcal  causality  became  in  a  quite  peculiar  way 
a  psychological  causality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continu- 


ously irritating  effect  of  the  new  German  national  men- 
tality on  the  mentality  of  all  the  other  peoples."  And  this 
terrible  state  of  mind,  which,  by  its  very  intensity  bordered 
on  crustiness,  determined  also  the  kind  of  warfare  of  the 
German  military  powers  after  the  world  catastrophe  had 
been  precipitated.  What  made  it  so  dreadful  and  almost 
Incomprehensible  to  all  those  who  had  known  and  believed 
in  a  Germany  with  universal  Ideals  was  "this  appalling 
solidarity  of  the  higher  type  with  the  lower;  this  high- 
strung  and  pathetic  unbelief  of  the  idealist  in  the  compe- 
tence of  idealistic  factors,  the  doubt  in  the  superiority  of 
anything  that  is  fair  and  honest." 

Out  of  the  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  militarism  fol- 
lowed this  naif,  wliile  mostly  unconscious,  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy  which,  remembering  great  intellectual  traditions, 
used  to  parade  in  the  wrong  places;  crying  out  for  sym- 
pathy, seeking  to  demonstrate  to  those  powers  which  had 
remained  neutral  how  ill-treated  and  misunderstood  Ger- 
many really  was;  misplaced  experiments  to  "enlighten" 
other  people  who  did  need  no  enlightenment;  stupefied  Ger- 
mans, who  begin  to  awake  to  the  truth,  say  often  now: 
"We  have  been  misled  by  our  government !"  But  It  is  not 
that;  it  Is  much  worse!  With  all  the  thorough  enthusiasm 
of  which  the  German  race  is  capable,  they  have  misled  thcm- 

xr/ivx. 

Therefore  a  change  into  another  comprehension  of  facts, 
an  utter  psychical  reform  is  much  more  difficult,  and  must 
be  much  slower  than  President  Wilson  had  hoped  when  he 
wrote  down  ills  14  points. 

"On///  n  revision  of  lhi«  impossible  mentality  ran  bring 
(iliniil  11  revision  of  an  impossible  peace  treaty."  Tills  is  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Foerster's  deep-searching  studies  of 
the  world's  greatest  catastrophe. 

That  such  a  book  could  be  written  by  a  German,  and  that 
in  these  opinions  he  stands  not  alone,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  dawning  of  a  better  future,  a  future  in  which  a  true 
League  of  Nations  is  possible  and  future  wars  will  l>e  made 
impossible. 

LUCY  HOESCH  EBNST. 

Tin-.  BRITISH  YEABBOOK  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  LAW,  1920-21. 
Edited  by  Cyril  M.  Piciotti.  Oxford  University  I'ress, 
New  York  City. 

Tliis  new  publication  is  a  good  omen  of  retained  interest 
and  faith  in  International  law.  Just  because  its  promoters 
and  its  learned  editorial  committee  believe  that  international 
law  is  a  "living  force,"  and  that  "a  wider  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  the  subject  is  essential"  now,  they  also 
believe  it  to  be  "equally  true  that  the  experiences  of  the  last 
few  years  have  shown  that  much  that  was  regarded  as  defi- 
nitely established  must  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern developments"  caused  mainly  by  the  World  War.  Sci- 
ence and  commerce,  they  intimate,  have  vitally  affected  the 
old  rules  of  war  and  of  neutrality;  and  the  creation  of  a 
league  of  Nations  and  the  powers  conferred  on  some  of  its 
subordinate  organs  will  necessitate  "a  readjustment  of  some 
of  the  primary  rules  on  the  subject  of  sovereign  independent 
States." 

Part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  elegiac  in  character. 
Tributes  are  paid  to  men  like  oppenheim.  T.  .7.  I-awrence. 
Pitt  Corbett,  and  Helnrlch  Lammasch,  whose  works  do  fol- 
low them,  though  their  serviceable  careers  as  thinkers  and 
writers  have  closed.  Other  articles  have  the  contemporane- 
ous interest  which  the  following  titles  suggest:  "The  British 
Prize  Courts  and  the  War"  (Sir  Erie  Richards),  "Sover- 
eignty and  the  Ix>ague  of  Nations"  (Sir  Geoffrey  Butler), 
"The  League  of  Nations  and  the  TJIWS  of  War,"  "The  Neu- 
trality of  Brazil. Phe  Legal  Administration  of  Palestine 

under  the  British  Military  Occupation,"  "Submarine  War- 
fare" (Prof.  A.  Pearce  Higgins).  and  "International  Labour 
Conventions"  i  Sir  .lolui  Macdonell). 

This  yearbook  is  independent  of  all  governmental  control 
or  subsidies.  It  must  depend  upon  the  support  of  patrons 
who  lielleve  In  its  mission.  Its  editors  assume  no  responsi- 
bility or  censorship  over  its  articles.  It  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  purchase. 
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Here  is  your  opportunity  to  invest  money  in  a  service  that  counts. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  faced  now  with  its  greatest  challenge,  its  greatest  opportunity,  and  its 
greatest  hope,  for  the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  stirred  against  war  as  never  before. 

Furthermore,  the  program  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  at  last  more  than  of  academic  interest;  it 
is  upon  the  tables  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 

That  program  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  realization  than  at  any  time  during  all  the  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  high  business  must  be  pushed. 

The  area  of  the  Society's  usefulness  must  be  broadened. 

The  accounts  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are  approved  by  certified  public  accountants  and  endorsed 
by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  That  settles  the  matter  of 
financial  management. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  approved  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
presided  over  by  such  men  as  Elihu  Root  and  James  Brown  Scott.  So  much  for  the  quality  of  service. 

Just  now,  and  this  is  our  point,  the  approval  of  this  powerful  Endowment  is  tangible  and  concrete,  for 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  voted  to  grant  to  the  American  Peace  Society  a  dollar 
for  every  dollar  this  Society  can  raise  up  to  $15,000.00.  The  time  is  limited. 

This  sum,  of  course,  must  be  raised. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  international  justice,  will  wish  to  help  make  this  sum  available.  We  are  sure  of  this, 
for  here  is  a  real  investment  opportunity.  For  every  dollar  you  give  now,  another  will  go  with  it  into  this, 
"the  greatest  job  facing  the  nations."  If  you  are  concerned  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  "Governed 
World,"  and  of  course  you  are,  your  opportunity  is  here  and  now. 

Make  the  Check  to  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  and  mail  it  to  613  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  appeal  it"  is  assumed  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  a  work  harking  back  to  1815.  If,  however,  you  are  interested  to  know  more  about  its  opera- 
tions, drop  a  line  to  its  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  tlie  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say.  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the. 
A  merican  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


A  FAMILY  STATEMENT 

TIIK  I'AHNrXilK  KxiMMVMKNT  Kill!  I  VI  I  K\  A  TK  iNAL 
PEACE  offers  the  American  Peace  Society  one  dol- 
lar for  every  dollar  it  can  raise  to  and  including  $13,000. 
Toward  this  amount  we  have  raised,  or  have  in  si?,'ht. 
approximately  $9,000.  The  significance  of  this  is  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks  the  American  Peace  Society 
must  raise  $6.000. 

Our  pn»[M-cti\e  givers  are  entitled  to  know  what 
their  money  will  be  spent  for.  Lawson  Purdy,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Xew  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
i-ii-ty.  said  to  u.s  recently  in  Washington:  "In  order  to 
make  enterprises  that  depend  upon  public  subscriptions 
gn  vim  must  make  very  clear  the  thing  for  which  you 
want  the  money.  .  .  .  You  must  tell  the  public 
what  it  wants  to  know."  .  .  .  "Plan  your  expendi- 
tures in  an  intelligent  fashion  and  then  explain  them 
publicly  in  such  simple  terms  that  the  public  can  under- 
stand." He  added:  "The  public  want-,  *itmcthing  that 
it  can  translate  into  human  pictures  uf  human  life. 
.  .  .  Let  us  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  mind  and 
show  how  money  expended  to  relieve  pain,  to  relieve  dis- 
tress of  all  sorts  may  be  expended  so  as  to  relieve  the 
cause,  to  build  people  anew  so  that  they  will  no  longer 
need  help."  Snrely  that  is  good  sense. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  compara- 
tively simple.  It  is  set  forth  regularly  on  the  page 


opposite.  That  page  is  no  mere  academic  expression  of 
political  philosophy;  it  is  the  program  upon  which 
America  will  yet  agree.  It  is  a  policy  agreeable  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Even  "irreconcilable"  senators 
tell  us  that.  It  is  the  basis  of  any  enduring  association 
of  the  nations.  The  present  world  situation  shows  us 
with  ghastly  clearness  how  costly  was  the  failure  to  sense 
this  at  Versailles.  So  far  as  the  League  of  Nations  has 
accomplished  anything  worth  while,  it  lias  been  in  the 
direction  of  these  rules — rules  wrung  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  centuries. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  to  show 
how  vital  these  rules  are  to  any  co-operative  inter- 
national achievement.  These  lights  must  be  kept  in  tin- 
windows  of  the  world  that  governments  may  see,  and 
that  peoples  may  find  their  way  unto  a  world  governed 
by  the  rules  of  right. 

Surely  that  is  a  work  of  prime  importance.  Money 
spent  upon  such  a  business  is  money  richly  invested. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  work 
of  this  society.  Its  business  stands  the  test  of  every 
investigation.  The  books  are  carefully  audited.  After 
a  most  painstaking  examination  of  its  operations  the 
Xational  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  our  one  impartial, 
national  investigating  agency,  has  officially  approved 
the  American  Peace  Society  "as  worthy  of  the  support 
of  those  interested"  in  its  "aims  and  purposes." 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  ("P.". 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said: 

"This  war  is  teaching  us  many  lessons.  To  me  its 
greatest  lesson  is  that  without  love. of  fellowman,  with- 
out heart,  without  charity,  without  faith  in  and  under- 
standing of  one  another,  society  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on,  or  life,  in  its  nobler  sense,  be  lived." 

Mr.  Purdy  says:  "The  public  want  something  that 
can  be  translated  into  human  pictures  of  human  life." 
The  American  Peace  Society  does  not  have  to  do  that. 
The  "human  pictures  of  human  life"  are  presented  for 
us  daily  in  the  wild  stories  of  crime  the  world  over,  the 
heart-rending  miseries  of  Europe,  the  anguish  that  has 
laid  its  hand  upon  practically  every  human  being  around 
the  globe,  and  all  because  of  war. 

One  of  the  world's  leading  international  lawyers 
recently  remarked  that  the  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE  is  the 
only  peace  journal  that  has  been  wholly  right  in  the 
things  for  which  it  has  stood,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war.  The  American  Peace  Society  does  not  insist  that 
it  is  wholly  right.  It  does  insist  that  it  is  pursuing  the 
right  as  it  sees  the  right.  Whether  or  not  its  friends 
grant  the  $6,000  necessary  to  complete  the  requirements 
nominated  in  the  generous  offer  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment of  International  Peace,  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  not  falter  in  its  effort  to  end,  and  to  end  as 
far  as  possible  forever,  the  attempts  to  achieve  unto 
human  freedom  by  the  means  of  human  slaughter. 


February 


SINCE,  THEREFORE! 

SINCE   THE   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS    proposed   out   of 
Versailles    represents   an   attempt    to   preserve   an 
international   world  order   by  coercion;   since   such   a 
world  order  thus  preserved  would  be  unworthy  because 
dangerous;  since  the  way  of  peace  can  be  found  only 
along  the  road  of  conciliation;  since  it  is  not  executive 
action  but  international  conference  that  can  establish 
peace  between  nations;  since  force  as  a  guarantor  of 
world  peace  has  never  succeeded,  and  since  organized 
international  force  has  never  made  nations  afraid  to  go 
to  war ;  since  any  League  with  adequate  force  at  its  dis- 
posal is  a  superstate,  and  since  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  such  a  superstate;  since  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  States  to  promise  in  advance  to  pool  their 
forces  in  contingencies  which  when  they  arrive  may  give 
rise  to  disagreement;  since  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
neutral   States  to  foreswear  their  neutrality  for  ever- 
more; since  hitherto  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to 
prevent  its  subjects  and  citizens  from  trading  with  its 
enemy,  demonstrated  over  and  over  by  the  decisions  of 
prize  courts  of  practically  every  nation ;  since  the  League 
of  Nations  proposes  to  boycott  all  the  member  States 
against  an  offending  nation;  since  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  forty-odd  nations  can  be  expected  to  do  what  no  one 
nation  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  namely,  effectively 
to  prevent  its  subjects  or  citizens  from  trading  with  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war:  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  world  except  through 
organized  international  conference  and  the  moral  force 
which  it  can  engender;  therefore,  any  association  of 
nations  for  the  promotion  of  peace  must  be  an  inclusive 
association,  free  of  all  suspicions  of  a  superstate,  bent 
upon  the  establishment  of  concrete  justice  in  definite 
issues  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time  between  nations. 
Speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill  has  recently  said : 

"It  is  the  declaration  of  the  deliberate  and  permanent 
decision  of  the  people  to  the  effect  that  their  spasms, 
their  emotions,  their  class  interests,  and  their  speculative 
theories  shall  not  destroy  their  juristic  security." 

That,  it  appears  to  us,  must  be  the  key  note  of  any 
successful  association  of  nations  that  is  to  be. 


A  WORD  TO  MR.  HARDING 

MK.  HARDING,  you  are  about  to  become  the  President 
of  these  United  States.     We  know  little  of  your 
qualifications  for  this  high  office.     We  understand  that 
you  have  been  a  successful  man  of  business.    You  evi- 
dently have  the  confidence  of  your  neighbors  and  of 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  your  native  State.     You 
have  been  in  the  United  States  Senate.    Evidently  you 
made  many  friends  in  that  body,  for  at  a  crucial  moment 
they  rallied  to  your  support,  with  the  result  that  you 
were  nominated  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.    We  have  looked  upon  you  and  heard  you  speak, 
and  we  confess  you  look  and  speak  the  part  we  would 
have  you  play.    Certainly  thus  far  you  have  conducted 
yourself  with  all  reasonable  dignity  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, as  far  as  we  know,  you  have  shown  rare,  good  Amer- 
ican taste.     We  wish  you  well.     The  American  people 
will  demand  great  things  of  you.    It  is  literally  true  that 
the  world  hangs  upon  your  every  word.    The  years  be- 
fore you  seem  more  propitious  for  constructive  service 
than  were  the  years  facing  President  Wilson  in  1913,  for 
as  now  we  know,  Mr.  Wilson  faced  a  world  at  war,  you 
face  the  possibilities  of  a  world  at  peace,  a  world  or- 
ganized under  the  establishment  of  that  justice  between 
States  which  must  spell  a  finer  happiness  for  America 
and  fgr  all  nations  everywhere. 

You  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
because  of  a  widespread  opposition  to  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration and  because  men  believed  you  would  be  guided 
during  this  reconstruction  period  by  an  intelligent  and 
virile  cabinet.  You  could  not  please  the  American  peo- 
ple more  at  this  time  than  by  appointing  for  your  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mr.  Elihu  Eoot  and  for  your  Attorney 
General  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes.  With  the  aid  of  such 
men  you  could  lift  your  eyes  above  those  debts  due  to  us 
out  of  Europe,  above  the  difficulties  confronting  us  be- 
cause of  Mexico,  of  Japan,  of  German  cables,  of  near 
eastern  oil  fields  and  the  rest,  to  the  two  great  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  awaiting  your  decision  and  action. 
Under  your  leadership  we  must  first  end  the  war  with 
Germany ;  and  we  must  then  tell  the  world  the  kind  of 
an  association  of  nations  we  are  willing  to  join  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  war  system. 

In  accordance  with  your  pre-election  pledge,  we  are 
expecting  a  prompt  conclusion  to  the  technical  war  with 
Germany.  Since  it  was  the  Congress  that  declared  the 
state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, April  6,  1917,  and  since  it  was  the  Congress  that 
declared,  December  7,  1917,  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  to  repeal 
those  two  declarations.  Indeed,  such  a  resolution,  known 
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as  Mouse  .Joint  He-solution  No.  W, .  \v;is  pa.-scd  liy  the 
Congress  May  '21  lust.  Mr.  Wilson's  \cto  of  that  resolu- 
tion. May  '•!',.  roiitainci!  no  lecliniciil  objection  to  such  a 
procedure.  When  you  have  assumed  your  office,  there- 
fore, backed  by  a  majority  of  supporters  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  there  can  be  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  ending  the  war.  \\'e  have  no 
doubt  that  will  be  done. 

You  have  frequently  expressed  your  approval  of  an 
association  of  nations  organized  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting international  peace.  Naturally  that  association 
will  shape  itself  in  your  mind  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
you  will  favor  the  modification  of  the  present  League  of 
Nations  to  the  end  that  we  may  join  it ;  or,  that  meeting 
with  your  disapproval,  you  will  outline  for  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  the  sort  of  an  association  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  accept.  Surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
out  of  place  for  us  to  remind  you  of  the  significance  of 
a  certain  passage*  in  the  Xaval  Appropriations  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  \Ve  are  familiar 
with  the  essential  section  of  that  act,  for  it  was  drafted 
by  James  L.  Slayden,  one  time  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  and  submitted  by  Congressman 
Walter  L.  Hensley,  at  the  time  a  member  of  our  Execu- 
tive Committee.  That  you  may  have  this  suggestive 
statute  before  you,  we  reprint  it  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  adjust  and  settle  its  international  disputes 
through  mediation  or  arbitration,  to  the  end  that  war 
may  be  honorably  avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehen- 
sion and  disfavor  upon  a  general  increase  of  armament 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  realizes  that  no  single  na- 
tion can  disarm,  and  that  without  a  common  agreement 
upon  the  subject  every  considerable  power  must  main- 
tain a  relative  standing  in  military  strength. 

"In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  invite,  at  an  appropriate  time,  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  all  the  great 
governments  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to  a 
conference  which  shall  IK-  charged  with  the  duty  of 
formulating  a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration  or  other 
tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions  between  nations 
shall  be  referred  for  adjudication  nnd  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament 
and  to  submit  their  recommendation  to  their  respective 
u'l'MTiunents  for  approval.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  nine  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States, 
who,  in  his  judgment,  shall  IH>  qualified  for  the  mission 
by  eminence  in  the  Taw  and  by  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
.  to  be  representatives  of  the  I'nitcd  States  in  -uch 
conference.  The  President  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  said  repre>entati\es.  and  such  secretaries  and  other 
employees  as  may  be  needed.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neecs-arv.  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  set  aside  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph." 


\Vc  repeat.  Mr.  Harding,  we  wisli  for  you  and  your 
administration  through  the  portentous  years  opening 
before  the  world,  all  possible  strength  and  purpose,  for 
strength  and  purpose,  more  than  ever  before,  are  now 
very  necessary  unto  the  healing  of  the  nations. 


PEACE  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

WELL-REGULATED  CHAKITY,  which  Pope  Called  "all 
mankind's  concern,"  begins  at  home.  We  are  not 
troubled  to  believe  this,  for  it  tallies  with  our  common 
sense.  The  Chinese  speak  with  no  little  contempt  of 
him  who  hangs  his  lantern  on  a  pole  which  is  seen  from 
afar,  but  gives  no  light  below.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  us,  at  least  theoretically.  In  business  we  listen 
most  attentively  to  the  man  who  can  and  does  attend  to 
his  own  business.  He  who  taught  us  to  say  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread"  must  have  felt  the  importance 
of  a  prudential  concern  in  one's  own  affairs.  Peace, 
also  "all  mankind's  concern,"  must,  we  suspect,  like- 
wise begin  at  home. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  international  peace,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  must  begin  with  peace  in  the  American 
hemisphere.  We  have  not  always  realized  this  fact. 
Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  for  example,  believed  shortly 
before  the  war  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  "obso- 
lete shibboleth."  Since  the  war  he  has  expressed  the 
view  that  we  now  need  a  more  emphatic  adherence  to 
the  Monroe  Dostrine.  He  believes  that  peace  in  the 
Caribbeans,  in  Mexico,  in  South  America,  depends  now 
upon  a  notice  both  to  Europe  and  to  the  Far  East  that 
we  purpose  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  international  policy 
set  forth  by  President  Monroe. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  criticis- 
ing the  friends  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  ap- 
proved that  portion  of  their  program  which  called  for 
an  international  court  outside  the  scope  of  diplomacy, 
and  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  decisions  "he  enforce- 
able by  two  groups,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  one  in  the 
Western  hemisphere."  He  granted  further  that  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  third  group  of  Asiatic  powers.  Mr. 
Bryan's  theory  plainly  was  that  an  international  court 
should  be  set  up  for  States  belonging  naturally  to  the 
same  group.  He  believed  that  ISMICS  arising  between 
the  groups  would  be  peaceably  resolved  by  "time  and 
investigation."  We  would  thus  be  saved  from  European 
ami  Asiatic  brawls.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  would  remain 
in  full  force  and  vigor.  It  would  eliminate  the  "dangers 
embodied  in  the  plan  which  has  been  advanced  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace."  Mr.  Bryan  believed,  evi- 
dently, that  peace  should  begin  at  home. 

When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1!M>;   war 
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hung  threateningly  over  the  five  Central  American 
States,  a  conference  was  held  in  Washington  "to  settle 
all  outstanding  difficulties  and  permanently  establish  the 
relations  of  the  Central  American  Eepublics  on  a  peace- 
ful basis."  Delegates  from  these  five  Central  American 
countries  met  in  Washington  in  November  of  that  year. 
After  several  weeks  of  discussion  eight  conventions 
representing  the  results  of  the  conference  were  signed 
by  the  delegates.  One  of  those  conventions  established 
a  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  five 
judges,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the 
States.  The  five  republics  bound  themselves  "to  suljmit 
all  controversies  or  questions  which  may  arise  among 
them  of  whatever  nature  and  no  matter  what  their 
origin  may  be,  in  case  the  respective  departments  of 
foreign  affairs  shall  not  have  been  able  to  reach  an 
understanding,"  to  this  tribunal.  They  bound  them- 
selves to  submit  to  the  judgments  of  the  court  and  "to 
lend  all  moral  support  that  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  they  [the  judgments]  may  be  properly  fulfilled." 

The  court  has  not  been  the  success  its  friends  hoped 
for;  but  the  Washington  conference  in  1907  evidently 
accomplished  its  purpose,  for  it  is  now  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  an  armed  conflict  between  any  of  the  Central 
American  Eepublics  is  possible.  Speaking  of  this  con- 
ference, Professor  Dana  G.  Munro  has  said:  "It  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  1907 
will  be  looked  back  upon  in  the  future  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Isthmus,  marking  a  first  and 
decisive  step  towards  the  elimination  of  the  international 
and  internal  wars  which  had  hitherto  been  so  frequent 
and  so  destructive."  Again,  we  have  here  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  that  peace  begins  at  home. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  University  of  Montevideo.  In  this  address 
the  speaker  dwelt  upon  American  solidarity.  He  re- 
affirmed the  importance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  One 
of  his  arguments  most  ably  defended  was:  "Without 
prejudice  to  an  adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations,  an 
American  League  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  equality  of  all  the  associated  countries." 
Again :  "All  controversies  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
which  for  any  reason  might  arise  amongst  American 
countries,  should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
League  when  these  cannot  be  solved  directly  by  friendly 
mediation."  Here  clearly  is  another  expression  of  the 
principle  that  peace  to  be  effective  must  begin  at  home. 

We  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  the  movement 
arising  out  of  Czecho- Slovakia  that  formed  the  Little 
Entente,  uniting  with  Czecho-Slovakia  the  States  of 
Jiigo-Slavia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  possibly  Rumania 
and  Poland.  That  has  given  rise  to  a  solid  group  in  the 


east  of  Europe  where  unity  heretofore  has  seemed  im- 
possible. We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  block  of 
States,  backed  primarily  by  France,  is  to  support  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  What  its  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet,  and  Austria  is  to  be  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  evidently  already  arrayed  against  Hungary,  a 
nation  widely  distrusted  among  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East.  It  may  have  had  for  its  purpose  a  more  successful 
resistance  of  Serbia  to  the  claims  of  Italy  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Albania.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the 
States  of  the  Near  East  and  of  the  Balkans  realize  that 
if  they  are  to  have  peace  it  must  begin  at  home.  They 
have  been  unable  to  see  how  a  world  organization  could 
be  organized  effectively  for  their  political  and  economic 
protection  here  and  now. 

The  allied  premiers  in  Paris  have  at  last  recognized 
the  Baltic  Republics  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia.  And  now 
we  have  what  is  known  as  "The  Conference  of  Baltic 
States,"  which  includes  not  only  Latvia  and  Esthonia, 
but  Finland,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  Adolph  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  refers  to  it  fittingly  as  a  "Junior  League  of 
Nations."  Indeed  such  it  seems  to  be.  This  "League"  is 
already  busily  engaged  upon  the  problems  relating  to 
famine,  pestilence,  industry  in  those  lands.  The  details 
of  the  origin  of  this  little  league,  when  fully  known, 
will  prove  interesting.  It  has  already  brought  about  a 
better  commercial  condition  within  and  without  the 
States.  The  conference  is  probably  now  in  session  work- 
ing upon  such  problems  as  transportation  and  customs. 
There  are  many  evidences  that  there  is  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  group  of  men  in  the  conference  bent  upon 
negotiating  peace  for  themselves  by  improving  their 
economic  and  industrial  welfare  and  developing  a  finer 
cultural  union. 

Thus  it  appears  that  men  confronted  with  concrete 
situations,  following  their  enlightened  self-interest,  be- 
gin naturally  with  the  case  at  hand.  Lord  Cowdray, 
Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  a  man  of  wide 
business  experience,  has  recently  referred  to  the  scheme 
of  guild-socialism  as  being  difficult  or  even  dangerous  to 
carry  out  on  a  large  scale,  but,  he  says,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  experiments  of  this  kind  should  not  be  made 
on  a  moderate  scale.  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  with  its  immense  funds, 
might  hopefully  experiment  on  co-operative  production 
of  foods  and  goods  needed  for  its  own  stores,  now  relying 
almost  wholly  on  ordinary  capitalistic  methods.  Wher- 
ever the  powerful  Russian  co-operatives  are  successful  it 
is  where  they  handle  local  situations  to  the  immediate 
advantage  of  the  people  concerned. 

If  the  principle  that  peace  should  begin  at  home  is 
sound,  it  must  mean  that  the  peace  of  the  world  must 
mean  first  a  League  of  Nations  for  America,  a  League 
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nous  for  Kurope,  and  a  League  of  Nations  for  the 
Far  East.  It  may  well  prove  easier  to  establish  three 
Leagues  of  Nations  than  one. 

Of  course,  such  a  proposal  will  not  satisfy  the  restless, 
speculative  type  of  mind  isolated  from  practical  affairs. 


stress  of  the  temptation  to  get  markets  for  British  goods, 
unless  the  British  ministry,  by  crass  mishandling  of  in- 
ternal industrial  problems,  proves  that  it  intends  to 
defeat  labor's  legitimate  demands  for  industrial  democ- 
racy. 


r"  SELF-DETERMINATION" 
A  s  COMMONLY  used  in  present-day  discussion  of  the 
2\  state  of  the  world,  the  expression  "self-determina- 
tion" usually  has  political  significance.  Thus  it  figures 
in  the  controversy  within  the  British  Empire,  or  the 
"British  Commonwealth,"  as  some  very  modernistic 
Britons  now  call  the  federated  "nations."  Irish  "Sinn 
Feiners"  and  South  African  "Nationalists"  when  they 
say  "self-determination"  mean  a  readjustment  of  the 
political  relations*  of  parts  of  a  present  whole.  So  do 
Porto  Ricans  and  Filipino  Americans. 

But  the  terminology  of  the  "separatists"  now  must 
be  carried  over  into  the  fields  of  economic  and  social 
science,  as  the  British  section  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national points  out  in  its  latest  manifesto,  drafted,  it 
is  said,  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  These  believers  in 
i-\olution  as  over  revolution  say: 

••There  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  a 
Si.ciali.st  International  has  to  be  built.  It  must  secure 
tn  each  Socialist  group  freedom  to  work  in  accordance 
with  its  own  means  toward  its  Socialist  goal;  there 
must  be  common  determination  to  bring  socialism  about; 
it  must  be  prepared  to  give  international  support  to  all 
national  strivings  for  liberty  and  self-government  in 
ways  determined  by  the  nations  themselves;  it  must  in 
no  way  reject  (as  is  now  being  attempted  in  some  quar- 
ters), but  unequivocally  support,  the  democratic  method 
a>  that  proper  to  the  countries  that  have  already  gone 
through  their  political  revolutions,  and  that  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  political  weapon  by  reason  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  their  proletariat  in  days 
gone  by." 

In  this  connection  it  is  opportune  to  point  out  that 
the  communistic  ideal  of  internationalism  which  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  champion  is  as  indifferent  to  nationalistic 
"self-determination"  as  was  the  imperialism  against 
which  they  now  inveigh  and  plot.  Not  willing  to  await 
the  perfecting  of  an  internationalism  based  on  justice 
and  defined  by  jurists,  who.  in  theory  at  least,  rise  above 
the  appeals  of  "class-consciousness,"  these  Russians  pro- 
pose to  procure  by  resort  to  might  (and  duplicity)  unifi- 
cation of  peoples  for  an  alleged  Utopian  end,  one  which 
will  make  of  no  avail  all  the  long  struggle  of  the  past 
to  induce  "nations"  rather  than  "classes"  to  become 
units  with  equal  status  at  the  bar  of  right. 

British  labor  now  stands  with  American  labor  in  com- 
batting the  radical  policy  of  the  Slavic  "idealogues." 
It  is  not  likely  to  change  its  attitude,  even  under  the 


REPARATION  AND  "REPARATION  " 

O.N  PACK  63  we  summarize  the  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  Allied  Powers  that  Germany  must  concede  in 
making  reparation  to  nations  (mainly  France  and  Bel- 
gium) that  suffered  losses  during  the  wa».  Germany 
should  pay ;  but  that  these  are  the  final  terms  we  doubt, 
for  hardly  had  they  been  published  when  it  was  admitted 
that  at  a  later  conference  in  London,  to  be  held  March  1, 
Germany  would  be  permitted  to  argue  for  alterations  if 
she  cared  to  make  such  an  appeal ;  and  that  Germany  is 
not  minded  to  assent  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  is  clear. 
Whether  she  will  make  her  plea  at  such  a  conference  is 
not  clear,  as  we  go  to  press.  She  undoubtedly  is  more 
thoroughly  united  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  armis- 
tice. 

Study  of  the  discussions  at  the  Paris  conference  of 
the  Supreme  Council  preceding  announcement  of  this 
reparations  plan  shows  that  military  and  political  as 
well  as  economic  considerations  shaped  it,  as  probably 
they  will  any  final  solution  of  the  controversy.  It  also 
is  clear  that  in  some  of  its  details  the  plan  runs  counter 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  As  for  the  export  tnx  detail, 
it  has  hardly  a  friend  to  speak  for  it  among  experts  in 
economics  and  taxation :  and  it  will  he  the  mother  of  a 
progeny  of  contentions  of  an  economic  sort  throughout 
a  trade  world  that  hoped  for  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  how  little  the  Reparations 
Commission  provided  for  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  seems 
to  count  in  shaping  the  reconstruction  policy,  when  com- 
pared with  the  government  chiefs  and  military  com- 
manders when  the  latter  foregather  at  conferences  of 
the  Supreme  Council. 

Meantime,  while  her  whilom  foes  wrangle.  Germany 
moves  steadily  and  scientifically  on  toward  internal  re- 
construction. Her  foreign  trade,  despite  all  obstacles, 
is  growing  in  the  Americas.  She  is  reorganizing  her 
political  structure  so  as  to  function  harmoniously  with 
a  consolidated  industrial  organization  the  best  advised, 
by  technical  experts,  of  any  government  in  the  world. 
The  Reichstag  makes  no  important  step  against  the 
advice  of  the  new  Economic  Council.  The  ratio  of  pro- 
ducing cost  to  selling  price  steadily  falls.  Her  expenses 
for  army  and  navy  have  been  greatly  reduced,  we  suspect 
practically  eliminated.  Germany  already  looms  omi- 
nously as  a  socialized  industrial  State,  while  her  con- 
querors in  battle  sit  around  haggling  over  "reparation.'' 
They  talk  the  latter.  She  practices  "reparation." 
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From  the  New  York  World 
THE  GLUTTON 

LIMITING    ARMAMENT  AND   WARRIORS 

DISCUSSION  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  lim- 
iting national  expenditures  for  war  has  not  abated 
during  the  past  month.  Nor  will  it  die  down  until 
remedial  action  of  some  kind  modifies  the  popular  de- 
mand on  governments  for  independent  or  for  concerted 
action.  Such  a  decision  would  come  sooner  and  with 
more  sincerity  did  heads  of  State  not  suffer  from  fears 
due  to  complications  in  statecraft  that  in  turn  are  caused 
by  economic  conditions,  practical  and  theoretical,  con- 
ditions unknown  to  any  previous  generation.  If  the 
weight  of  indebtedness  and  taxation  due  to  the  World 
War  is  unprecedented,  so  also  is  the  post-war  challenge 
to  present  political  and  social  order  by  the  masses  on  all 
continents  and  in  all  lands.  Consequently  executives, 
who  are  more  fully  informed  than  the  people  are  as  to 
the  range  and  intensity  of  this  campaign  against  the 
"established  order,"  are  slower  to  fall  in  with  talk  of 
reduction  of  armies  and  navies  than  the  electors  who  put 
them  in  power.  No  more  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
can  be  found  at  the  present  time  than  in  the  attitude  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Congress,  respon- 
sive to  a  popular  demand  and  busy  about  substantial 
reduction  of  national  expenditures,  has  been  tending 
toward  deciding  on  an  army  of  not  more  than  175,000 
and  not  less  than  150,000  men.  The  President,  in  a 
veto  that  has  been  overridden,  has  stood  out  for  an  army 
of  200,000  regulars. 


British  official  opposition  to  popular  demands  for  re- 
duction of  military  costs  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  balk 
a  natural  plea  for  special  study  of  problems  of  naval 
policy  ere  more  money  is  spent  for  past  types  of  vessels ; 
and  of  course  the  process  of  army  demobilization  has 
gone  far.  But  no  British  Ministry,  whether  led  by  a 
Tory  or  a  Liberal,  will  let  the  British  armed  forces  be 
seriously  weakened  until  the  future  of  Soviet  Kussia  is 
better  known.  France  is  in  a  similar  mood,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  ambitions  of  her  own  in  central  Europe  and  the 
Near  East. 

The  plan  for  prompt  international  conference  on  limi- 
tation of  armament  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  runs  against  the  practical 
snag  that  ere  the  United  States  can  act  a  President  yet 
to  be  inaugurated  and  a  Congress  yet  to  be  educated  in 
dealing  with  concrete  foreign  problems  must  be  in  power. 
If  intimations  as  to  Mr.  Harding's  views  that  come  from 
ordinarily  reliable  sources  are  correct,  he  may  fall  in 
with  the  plan  for  such  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. But  it  would  be  a  conference  with  a  wider  range 
of  representation  than  Senator  Borah  has  championed. 

Our  confidence  in  projects  for  partial  or  complete 
disarmament  would  be  greater  if  they  were  grounded 
oftener  on  ethical  considerations.  The  plea  for  action 
too  often  is  purely  economic.  "Kid  us  of  this  necessity 
of  taking  what  we  earn  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax 
collector"  is  the  common  cry.  While  all  the  time  there 
is  the  deeper,  more  fundamental  need  of  hatred  of  war 
per  se  and  of  refusal  longer  to  subordinate  justice  to 
might.  However,  since  man  will  not,  in  these  non- 
spiritual  and  unethical  days,  base  his  plans  for  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world  on  the  deepest  foundations,  he  has  to 
be  met  where  he  is  content  to  rest  his  faith,  namely,  on 
the  pecuniary  folly  of  war.  And  he  is  getting  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence,  God  knows ! 


A  CAPITAL  OF  GOOD  WILL 

EUL  CAMBON,  Ambassador  from  France  to  Great 
_!riton  since  1898,  has  just  retired  after  a  record 
unusual  in  quality  and  quantity  of  service.  Fully  aware 
of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  recent  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  Great  Britain  and  France  that  at  times 
seem  to  indicate  a  parting  of  the  ways,  he  nevertheless 
is  confident  that  they  will  not  drift  very  far  apart.  They 
certainly  will  not  if  his  prescription  for  the  somewhat 
distraught  peoples  of  Europe,  and  especially  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  followed.  He  advises  that 
"the  two  nations  believe  the  best  of  each  other,  give 
each  other  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  suffer  no  individual 
shortcomings  to  blur  the  clearness  of  their  conception 
that  they  need,  and  supplement  each  other."  Only  by 
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tin-  "understanding  of  the  heart"  can  they  or  will  they 
undtTstniid  each  other,  in  his  opinion.  "What  they  need 
to  do,"  he  says,  "is  to  look  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  common,  the  triumphs  they  have 
shared,  the  great  deeds  jointly  done,  as  a  huge  invested 
capital  of  good  will  bearing  compound  interest."  We 
like  that  phrase,  "invested  capital  of  good  will  bearing 
compound  interest." 


fortunate  that  a  head  of  a  State  should  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  be  paid  for  doing  a  civic  duty. 


BERNARD  SHAW,  in  the  past,  has  not  won  fame  by 
the  frequency  or  the  wisdom  of  his  comments  on 
matters  of  religion;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  a 
recent  public  talk  by  him  on  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  such  a  socialistic  commonwealth  for  England 
as  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  have  defined,  he  has  come 
out  unreservedly  in  criticism  of  the  scheme  because  it 
omits  all  plans  for  State  recognition  of  or  reliance  on 
religion.  He  argues  that  there  must  be  a  State  religion 
as  a  cultural  institution,  if  for  no  other  reason,  lie 
adds: 

"You  will  never  have  n  Swialist  State  until  you 
take  education  in  hand,  and'  education  must  have  a 
religious  basis.  All  our  vital  and  fundamental  laws  are 
religious  at  root,  religion  being  the  foundation  of  the 
essential  duties.  If  you  have  people  legislating  without 
any  religious  foundation,  you  will  get  the  sort  of  thing 
we  have  had  from  1914  to  1920.  When  irreligious  men 
control  affairs  the  danger  of  war  is  greatly  increased, 
especially  now  that  the  implements  of  war  are  so  cheap. 
That  is  why  Ireland  is  such  a  fearful  danger  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  only  remedy  for  war  is  conscience, 
and  you  won't  have  conscience  until  you  have  religion 
carefully  taught  and  inculcated." 


A  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  reviewer  of  'The  Mirrors 
of  Downing  Street"  says  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  public  discomforts  and  popular  discontents 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  hour  is  "the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  high  moral  authority  and  moral  emi- 
nence out  of  public  life."  Mr.  Balfour's  skepticism  and 
Mr.  George's  opportunism  do  not  satisfy  John  Bull. 


THEY  ARE  debating  a  post-war  problem  of  taste  and 
sound  ethics  in  Australia.  Premier  Hughes  has 
been  offered  and  has  accepted  a  check  for  approximately 
$125,000,  given  to  him  by  admirers  for  his  "distin- 
guished and  patriotic  service"  during  the  war.  The 
offer  was  not  surprising.  Even  his  admirers,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  raising 
their  eyebrows  over  his  acceptance.  They  think  it  to  be 
a  bad  precedent,  even  if  the  lucre  in  his  pocket  never 
causes  the  Premier  to  be  mindful  of  who  his  benefactors 
were.  There  is  so  much  alleged  "patriotism"  that  is 
purely  commercial  in  its  motive  that  it  does  seem  un- 


\  MBA88ADOR  DAVIS  has  been  lecturing  publicly  at  the 
2\  University  College,  London,  on  'Tin-  American 
Constitution."  This  service  is  needed.  Headers  of  the 
life  of  John  Fiske  will  recall  the  valuable  service  he 
rendered  on  his  first  visit  to  England  by  lecturing  before 
the  intellectual  elite  of  London  on  phases  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  about  which  they  frankly  admitted 
their  entire  ignorance.  Possibly  in  the  future,  which 
some  persons  foresee  and  already  predict,  when  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  the  old  school  will  be  relegated  to 
the  junkheap,  national  representatives  to  foreign  "courts" 
will  be  chosen  in  part  because  of  their  fitness  to  do 
precisely  what  Ambassador  Davis  has  been  doing.  But 
he  had  precedents.  Lowell's  famous  Birmingham  ad- 
dress on  "Democracy,"  when  he  was  our  representative 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  is  a  case  in  point. 


THE  MODERN  variants  of  the  biblical  ideal,  that  a  day 
may  be  hoped  for  when  instruments  of  war  will  be 
converted  into  tools  of  peace,  are  many.  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  conversion  of  the  inner 
walls  of  ancient  Paris  into  material  with  which  to  con- 
struct homes  for  the  people  in  the  "devastated  areas." 
Worth  noting  also  is  the  decision  to  use  some  of  the 
area  where  the  old  fortifications  have  stood  for  centuries 
as  sites  for  model  playgrounds,  paid  for  with  Junior 
Red  Cross  money  and  designed  by  American  town- 
planners. 


THE  PRESS  CONGRESS  of  the  World,  which  was  to 
have  met  in  Sydney,  Australia,  this  year,  having 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  the  governments  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  arrange  for  a  similar  conference  to  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu next  October.  From  thence  many  of  the  delegates 
are  expected  to  proceed  to  the  Philippines.  Forty  coun- 
tries have  sent  their  representatives  to  previous  assem- 
blies of  this  body,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  degree 
of  interest  will  be  shown  in  this  projected  gathering. 
The  celerity  of  action  and  the  scale  of  hospitality  which 
the  plan  discloses  show  how  alive  the  Pacific-bounded 
peoples  are  to  the  power  of  contemporary  journalism. 


CKKDITAHI.K  is  the  reported  statement  of  Ronald 
Storrs,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  person  ink- 
ing a  concession  to  build  a  tramway  to  Bethlehem  and 
up  the  Mount  of  Olives.  "You  will  do  it  over  my  dead 
body,"  the  British  administrator  said.  Since  he  talks 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Greek,  it  is  safe  to  believe 
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that    the    rebuffed    Jerusalemite    understood    precisely 
what  was  said  to  him. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  amendment  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution, technically  considered,  refers  only  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  very  marked 
international  aspects  of  an  educational  sort.  Germany, 
prior  to  the  war,  consumed  about  six  million  bottles  of 
champagne  annually;  she  is  now  using,  or  abusing,  the 
effervescent  drink  at  the  rate  of  ten  million  bottles  a 
year ;  and  some  of  her  scientists,  economists,  and  ethical 
leaders  do  not  like  this  evidence  of  surrender  to  appetite. 
Professor  Gaupp,  writing  recently  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  has  said :  "A  nation  which  in  time  of  distress 
and  impoverishment  takes  refuge  in  a  narcotic  like 
alcohol  is  ripe  for  destruction ;  a  nation  which,  like  the 
United  States,  in  a  period  of  flourishing  prosperity, 
abolishes  the  narcotic  will  surely  advance  to  a  great 
future."  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  just  back  from  Great 
Britain,  reports  Lloyd-George  as  saying  recently,  that  if 
the  American  experiment  works  well,  Great  Britain 
within  ten  years  will  be  driven  to  the  same  social  and 
legal  restrictions,  and  for  economic  reasons.  We  do  not 
read  history  solely  in  terms  of  "economic  determinism," 
as  is  the  wont  of  so  many  of  our  contemporaries ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  deny  that  the  final  "push"  "over  the  top"  of 
many  a  social  change,  long  advocated  on  ethical  grounds 
by  idealists,  finally  comes  from  hard-headed  business 
men  or  from  realistic  statesmen  who  see  that  what  some 
men  call  "right"  they  must  call  "politic"  in  order  to  save 
their  political  or  commercial  "lives." 


REFUSAL  by  the  German  Government  of  passports  to 
German  dye  experts  wishing  to  find  employment 
in  the  war-created  dye-making  industries  of  the  United 
States  is  a  form  of  "protection"  that  rises  from  the  plane 
of  commodities  to  that  of  persons.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  available  showing  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  quite  willing  at  the  present  time  to  let  their 
"undesirables"  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  loath  to  let  their  educated  and  socially  valuable 
citizens  escape  their  social  responsibilities  at  home  in 
producing  wealth  and  carrying  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  such  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
governments.  There  is  much  to  be  said  ethically  for 
such  a  policy.  To  migrate  from  a  country  when  it  most 
needs  you  is  hardly  filial  or  magnanimous. 


A  MONUMENT  for  Bertha  von  Suttner  seems  about  to 
be   realized.      A   committee   has   been   formed   in 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  protagonist  of  the  peace  idea,  who  died  six  years 


ago.    The  committee  has  just  issued  the  following  appeal 
(translation)  to  the  public: 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  Bertha  von 
Suttner  closed  her  eyes.  Her  mortal  remains  were  cre- 
mated in  Gotha  on  June  25,  1914,  where  her  ashes  have 
been  temporarily  entombed.  In  an  open  square  of  the 
cemetery,  selected  by  Chief  Burgomaster  Liebetrau  and 
offered  as  a  gift  by  the  city  of  Gotha,  in  the  center  of  an 
artistic  monument  the  urn  is  to  find  its  final  resting 
place.  The  war  has  interrupted  the  preliminary  work. 
War,  to  the  abolition  of  which  Bertha  von  Suttner  de- 
voted her  life,  has  so  far  prevented  her  ashes  finding 
their  last  resting  place.  Now  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  admirers  of  the  Great  German 
woman  is  not  to  be  postponed  any  longer.  Therefore  the 
undersigned  have  come  together  to  ask  for  contributions 
by  public  subscription  to  erect  a  worthy  artistic  monu- 
ment for  Bertha  von  Suttner  in  the  cemetery  of  Gotha. 
\Ve  hope  that  these  contributions  may  come  in  great 
numbers.  Even  the  smallest  gifts  will  be  welcome. 
Payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  Vienna  Bank  Verein 
Vienna  I,  Schottengasse,  under  the  declaration:  Pay- 
ment to  the  account  of  Suttner  Monument  Fund. 


THROUGH  the  advocacy  of  officials  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  the  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  to  place  at  Mr.  Hoover's  and  the  European 
Relief  Council's  disposal  corn  worth  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. The  debate  that  brought  on  this  action  was  not 
long,  nor  was  it  divisive.  There  seemed  to  be  a  willing- 
ness to  be  generous  with  a  surplus  that  could  not  find 
an  American  market.  The  debater  who  won  the  hearts 
of  the  donors  most  surely  was  an  Illinoisan,  youthful, 
ardent,  and  still  idealistic,  who  said :  "Let  us  market  our 
surplus  in  relief  and  take  our  pay  in  love." 


PHIVILEGE  for  veterans  of  the  World  War,  in  the  form 
of  special  right  to  public  office,  was  a  claim  that  was 
sure  to  be  championed.  The  precedents  established  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  were  bound  to  be  cited,  and  they 
have  been.  To  meet  this  "drive"  for  patronage,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  proposition  now  before  the  people  of  New 
York  State,  friends  of  a  civil  service  based  on  merit 
must  take  the  position  just  formally  defined  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  which 
says  of  the  "drive" : 

"It  is  a  menace  because  it  seeks  to  create  a  privileged 
military  class  that  shall  enjoy  for  at  least  the  next  40 
years  undue  advantage  over  all  other  citizens  in  the  civil 
service.  It  seeks  to  reverse  the  motto  'The  best  shall 
serve  the  State,"  by  imposing  upon  the  administration 
of  government  a  70  per  cent  efficiency  (the  passing  mark 
in  a  civil-service  examination)  in  place  of  the  highest 
standard  attainable  through  competitive  examination. 
This  thing  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State 
are  being  asked  to  do  under  a  plea  of  patriotism.  Where 
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i-  th«-  pride  and  the  glory  ..f  military  M-ni.-e  if  it  is  to 
be  rewarded  in  this  way  and  at  the  expense  of  efficient 
government," 

This  issue  some  day  will  face  Congress,  just  as  it  now 
is  confronting  State  legislatures.  Solution  of  it  will 
complicate  the  trend  now  on  to  base  tenure  not  only  on 
rapacity  t<>  pass  certain  entrance  examinations  but  more 
than  ever  before  on  "efficiency''  of  service;  and  opposi- 
tion t..  an)  stntus  other  than  that  of  ability  will  come 
from  high  business  quarters. 


THKHK  xEVEit  has  been  a  post-war  period  when  the 
poets  were  so  insistent  on  driving  home  upon  a 
suffering  and  impoverished  world  some  of  the  lessons 
that  statesmen  decline  to  learn  from  combat,  however 
benelicent  its  asserted  object.  Let  any  one  read  the 
poem*  of  Siegfried  Bassoon  or  Wilfrid  Owen  and  he 
will  find,  as  the  London  Times  reviewer  of  Owen's  latest 
volume  of  poems  has  found,  that  this  seer  is  far  readier 
to  admit  than  Lloyd-George  or  Arthur  Balfour  are, 
that— 

"war  is  brought  about  not  by  the  last  decisions  and  the 
dispatch  of  the  ultimatum,  but  by  those  innumerable,  im- 
perceptible strivings  for  private  advantage  which,  taken 
in  their  bulk,  place  rival  nations  at  last  in  positions 
which  they  find  mutually  intolerable;  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  catrastrophe,  what  we  need  most  is  some 
motive  strong  enough  to  act  through  all  those  interven- 
ing periods  of  seeming  calm,  when  the  course  of  events 
is  deciding  whether  the  crisis  is  to  come  or  not.  If  we 
could  possess  ourselves  permanently  of  the  vision  of  that 
crime  in  which  we  are  tempted  to  connive,  our  egotism 
might  be  checked  and  our  more  generous  motives  forti- 

tied." 


TIIK  IHIM.U.M ATK:  and  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  l>e  amply  provided  with  military 
adviser.-.  In  the  catalogue  of  its  service,  published  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  corrected  to  September  1, 
1920,  we  discover  that  there  are  not  less  than  111  mili- 
tary officers  assigned  to  our  diplomatic  service  abroad. 
\Vc  have  eight  of  these  naval  and  military  attaches  in 
China,  eleven  in  France,  ten  in  Great  Britain,  five  in 
li-.nie,  nine  at  Tokio,  six  at  Hungary,  and  so  on.  The 
only  countries  to  which  we  have  not  accredited  these 
military  persons  seems  to  be  Costa  Rica,  Hayti,  Luxem- 
Imrg.  Montenegro,  and  Morocco.  One  wonders  why  so 
many  military  and  naval  advisers  are  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  our  diplomatic  service,  and  one  might  also 
inquire,  further,  if  such  minded  men  can  be  expected  to 
promote  most  hopefully  those  policies  best  calculated  to 
in-ure  that  friendship  which  diplomacy  must  establish 
if  a  rational  peace  is  to  be  expected.  Military  men  are 
for  military  purpose*. 


LAW  FOR  AN  UNRULY  WORLD* 

By  HON.  eLIHU  ROOT 

There  is  an  entirely  new  program  to  be  laid  out.  The 
first  thing  is  the  saving  of  the  economic  data  in  all  these 
countries,  the  rescue  from  destruction  of  the  original 
documents,  the  original  sources  of  history:  so  that  in 
tin1  future  the  history  of  this  war  may  not  be  a  mere 
matter  of  martial  music  and  glorious  achievements,  but 
may  be  a  true  picture  of  what  this  war  was  and  what  it 
has  cost,  something  which  never  before  has  been  done 
for  the  people  of  the  world,  by  rescuing  the  materials  of 
history  at  the  time. 

In  the  field  of  international  law,  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  great  task  are  before  us.  The  so-called  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  mentioned  international  law 
in  its  preamble  and  cut  it  out  in  the  text.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  throughout  the  world  a  general  impression 
that  international  law  had  failed  and  that,  because  the 
world  had  proved  to  be  unruly,  law  was  not  necessary. 
I  need  not  argue  that  that  was  a  mistaken  opinion ;  that 
when  the  world  proves  to  be  unruly  law  becomes  more 
necessary.  The  true  remedy  is  the  more  perfect  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  law. 

The  only  recognition  in  the  Covenant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  any  law,  or  the  establishment  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  was  by  inference  from  the  provision  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  prepare 
and  submit  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  League. 
Under  that  provision  the  Council  of  the  League  invited 
a  number  of  gentlemen  from  different  countries  to  act 
as  a  commission  or  committee  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring that  plan  for  them;  and  they  were  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  .  .  . 
The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  at  The  Hague.  In 
fact,  the  original  idea  was  that  the  meeting  should  be 
in  London;  but,  after  the  committee  was  named  and 
acceptances  had  been  received,  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land sent  an  invitation  to  the  committee  to  meet  at  The 
lliigne.  and  that  invitation  was  accepted.  We  had  as 
representatives  very  well-known  men  who  are  interested 
in  international  law,  who  suffer,  however,  under  the 
portentous  appellation  of  international  jurists.  Nobody 
represented  any  country.  The  invitation  was  quite  per- 
sonal. It  was  a  committee  of  experts,  each  one  responsi- 
ble only  to  himself. 

The  Plan  (or  a  World  Court 

We  spent  some  six  weeks  in  continuous  labor,  and 
finally  we  thrashed  out  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  a 
plan  for  a  court.  There  were  three  diilinilt  subjects 
before  the  committee.  The  first  was  the  one  on  which 
the  project  for  a  court  was  wrecked  at  The  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  in  1907,  and  that  was  the  way  to  con- 
stitute a  court  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  judge-. 

There  appeared  in  1907  two  quite  distinct  factions, 
one  composed  of  the  small  powers,  the  other  of  tin- 
principal  powers.  The  small  powers,  each  jealous  of  its 
sovereignty,  of  its  equal  sovereign  rights,  demanded  an 

•  From  address  nf  Mr.  Root  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Cnrnettle  Kniindiitlun  fur  International 
I'cnoe.  iNti'iiilx'r  7.  19*20. 
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equal  voice  in  all  things  with  all  other  powers,  which  if 
granted  would  require  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  judges 
of  an  international  court,  each  country  should  have  an 
equal  vote,  and  that  Honduras  and"  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  would  have  as 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  court  as  all  the  great 
powers.  The  great  powers  were  quite  unwilling  to  per- 
mit these  little  States,  which  have  practically  no  busi- 
ness before  the  court,  to  have  the  same  weight  as  them- 
selves in  selecting  the  judges.  And  there  they  broke. 

Another  question  was  that  of  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
third,  the  question  of  the  representation  of  States  in 
the  court — that  is,  whether  the  court  should  have  any 
member  from  a  country  which  is  a  litigant. 

The  American  Model 

The  first  question  was  solved  practically  by  following 
the  example  of  the  United  States  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787.  It  was  pointed  out  to  these  gentlemen 
at  The  Hague  that  practically  the  same  question  had 
been  met  and  solved  in  that  convention;  that  we  had 
here  the  small  States,  each  jealous  of  its  State  sover- 
eignty and  of  its  equality,  and  the  great  States,  which 
were  unwilling  to  allow  as  much  voice  to  the  small  and 
weak  States  as  they  themselves  had ;  and  that  the  differ- 
ence was  solved  by  the  creation  of  two  separate  legis- 
lative bodies,  in  one  of  which,  the  Senate,  the  States  are 
equal  in  their  representation,  in  the  other  of  which,  the 
House,  the  membership  depends  upon  population.  So 
that,  for  example,  Nevada  has  the  same  vote  in  the 
Senate  as  the  State  of  New  York,  while  in  the  House 
New  York  has  43  times  the  representation  of  Nevada. 
And  when  the  men  from  the  small  powers  were  once  con- 
vinced that  this  was  not  a  question  of  sovereignty,  that 
it  was  a  question  of  the  sane  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  satisfied 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  consent  or  refuse  to 
consent,  then  the  way  became  easy,  and  the  provision 
was  agreed  upon  that  the  judges  of  the  court  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  separate,  independent  and  concurrent 
votes  of  two  bodies,  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  which  the  small  powers  are  predominant  by 
reason  of  their  great  numbers,  and  the  Council,  in  which 
the  large  powers  are  predominant. 

That  is  the  main  feature  of  the  solution  of  that  ques- 
tion. The  scheme  applies,  League  or  no  League,  because 
it  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  create  two  such  bodies 
when  you  once  have  the  road  blazed.  You  have  only  to 
provide  for  a  meeting  or  a  vote  by  all  of  the  States,  and 
another  vote  by  the  large  States,  and  each  one  has  the 
power  to  put  a  veto  upon  any  unfair  conduct  by  the 
other. 

It  was  objected  that  perhaps  the  States  might  never 
agree,  and  that  was  solved  by  carrying  over  another 
American  institution — that  is,  the  conference  com- 
mittee— which  does  not  appear  to  exist  anywhere  except 
in  the  United  States.  The  provision  was  made  that,  if, 
after  a  certain  number  of  votes,  the  two  bodies  electing 
judges  do  not  agree,  a  conference  committee  of  three 
from  each  body  should  be  appointed  and  that  they  should 
thrash  it  out.  The  election  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be 
from  a  list  made  up  by  the  members  of  the  old  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  A  given  time 


before  the  election,  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  in  each  country  are  to 
agree  upon  and  send  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  the  names  of  those  whom  they  regard  as  fit  for 
judges,  and  presumably  they  have  ascertained  their 
willingness  to  serve.  From  the  names  coming  from  all 
the  countries,  say  one  hundred  names,  these  two  bodies 
make  the  election.  If  they  fail  to  agree,  then  they  ap- 
point the  conference  committee,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  authority  to  go  anywhere  outside  the  list  if 
necessary  and  find  somebody  who  will  break  the  deadlock 
and  whom  they  can  report  unanimously. 

As  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  we  recommended, 
first,  general  jurisdiction  upon  all  questions  submitted, 
and,  next,  an  obligatory  jurisdiction  upon  strict  ques- 
tions of  law,  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  questions  of 
international  law,  and  certain  questions  arising  upon 
the  application  of  a  decision  upon  the  law.  As  to  those 
questions,  the  acceptance  of  the  court  would  constitute  an 
agreement  to  obligatory  arbitration  between  the  accept- 
ing nations.  We  never  felt  very  confident  that  the  world 
had  come  to  the  point  where  it  was  ready  to  accept 
obligatory  arbitration.  There  were  some  indications, 
even  while  we  were  at  work,  to  throw  great  doubt  upon 
that.  But  we  felt  in  the  committee  that  we  ought  to 
recommend  what  we  thought  ought  to  be  adopted,  and 
we  did  so. 

The  League  Council's  Veto 

The  Council  of  the  League  has  stricken  out  the  obli- 
gatory arbitration  provision,  so  that  the  arbitration  or 
the  submission  to  the  court  must  be  voluntary.  I  regret 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  very  serious.  In  the  first 
place,  the  plan  is  there  and  the  world  is  going  to  come 
to  it  some  time.  You  cannot  wipe  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
there.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by  fairly  competent  repre- 
sentatives of  ten  different  nations,  great  and  small, 
coming  from  all  over  the  world,  and  nothing  can  ever 
wipe  it  out;  and,  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  to  come 
to  it  now,  they  will  hereafter,  if  it  is  right. 

Another  thing  to  be  said  about  it  is  this :  that  striking 
out  the  obligatory  provision  merely  leaves  iis  to  general 
treaties  of  arbitration  among  ourselves,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  want  to  create  that  obligatory  arbitration  can 
make  treaties  just  as  they  did  after  the  Conference  of 
1907  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  that  conference,  which  adopted 
no  convention  for  obligatory  arbitration,  we  went  to 
work  and  made  treaties  which  created  a  general  obliga- 
tion for  arbitration  between  different  nations.  The  United 
States  made  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  those  treaties, 
and  there  were  over  two  hundred  of  them  made  criss- 
cross all  over  the  world.  So  that,  so  far  as  those  nations 
were  concerned,  there  was  a  system  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion under  these  general  arbitration  treaties.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  re-create  that  system  now  is  for  the 
nations  to  make  these  general  arbitration  treaties  appli- 
cable to  this  court,  which  would  be  the  natural  course 
to  follow,  leaving  out  those  countries  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  want  to  go  in.  And  you  never 
can  find  a  time  in  the  world  when  there  would  not  be 
some  ideas  of  that  kind  in  the  back  of  somebody's  head 
which  would  prevent  general  agreement  on  obligatory 
arbitration.  So,  perhaps,  the  thing  is  going  on  in  the 
best  way  possible. 
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Aimtlirr  question  was  about  npremntation  mi  tin- 
court,  which  is  to  have  eleven  judges  and  four  alternate 
or  substitute  judges  to  take  the  places  of  the  regular 
judges  when  they  cannot  sit.  Although  the  general  idea 
was  that  there  should  IK-  fifteen  judges,  it  was  made  only 
eleven  in  order  to  leave  four  judges  to  take  care  of  States 
imt  iniw  iiieinlHTS  of  the  League  and  others  not  yet  fully 
recognized. 

Now.  e\ery  one  of  those  judges  will  be  a  citizen  of 
some  country,  and  the  question  necessarily  arose,  when 
any  country  goes  before  the  court  and  there  is  a  judge 
of  that  country  sitting  in  the  court,  what  is  to  happen? 
Is  he  to  retire?  A  municipal  lawyer  would  say,  yes; 
that  is  the  correct  thing;  the  judge  would  probably  he 
biased  in  favor  of  his  own  country  and  he  should  get 
out.  That  was  the  first  impression,  I  think,  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  But  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
before  we  got  through,  very  clearly,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  an  international  court  and  a  national 
court  in  this,  that  the  great  difficulty  between  nations  is 
a  lack  of  mutual  understanding,  and  that  the  different 
preconceptions,  the  background  of  ideas  that  never  get 
discussed  by  counsel  in  court,  are  so  different  that,  in 
order  to  have  an  understanding  by  the  court,  there  should 
be  somebody  in  the  court  who  is  familiar  with  the  cus- 
toms, the  traditions,  the  habits  of  thought  and  action 
and  the  meaning  of  the  ease  in  the  country  that  is  before 
the  court.  And  therefore,  instead  of  forcing  the  judge 
of  a  country  that  comes  in  as  a  litigant  to  retire  from 
the  bench,  we  let  him  stay;  if  the  other  country  has  a 
judge  on  the  bench,  we  let  them  both  stay,  and  if  the 
other  country  has  not  a  judge  on  the  bench,  we  let  it 
put  one  there.  With  a  court  of  eleven,  these  two  plainly 
cannot  swing  the  court.  All  they  can  do  is  to  inform  the 
court.  So  we  settled  it  in  that  way. 

World  Conferences  Needed 

\Ve  also  recommended  to  the  Council  the  calling  of  a 
general  conference  of  all  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  restating  the  law  of  nations,  first,  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  international  law  in  those  fields 
that  have  been  affected  by  the  war,  to  declare  what  law 
remains  in  those  fields ;  second,  to  declare  what  new  rules 
of  law  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
and  the  acts  which  accompanied  it;  thirdly,  to  renew 
the  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement  upon  those  old  ques- 
tions which  the  nations  have  been  in  dispute  about  for 
so  many  generations;  and,  lastly,  to  recommend  and 
attempt  to  secure  an  agreement  which  will  extend  the 
rules  of  law  into  fields  that  it  never  yet  has  covered. 

The  whole  law  of  the  sea  in  time  of  war  is  broken  up, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  know  what  it  is.  The 
whole  subject  of  navigation  of  the  air  is  totally  unregu- 
lated by  international  law.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
began  to  form  rules  for  it.  The  first  thing  we  know  we 
will  begin  to  get  into  fights  about  it,  if  we  do  not  have 
rules  to  regulate  it. 

That  recommendation  was  adopted  unanimously  and 
sent  to  the  Council. 

We  also  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
tin-  establishment  of  a  court  for  trying  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations;  that  is  to  say,  some  provision  so  that 


there  never  will  c\i>t  the  Mtuation  created  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  tliciv  were  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to 
try  the  Kaiser  and  a  lot  of  his  people  without  any  law 
for  it,  having  first  abandoned  the  position  where  they 
had  some  law,  and  proposed  to  try  them  on  general 
moral  grounds. 

The  committee  unanimously  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Academy  of  International  Law  at  The  Hague,  which 
was  established  by  us  a  year  before  the  war,  should  be 
reopened  and  proceed  /mri  }>assu  with  the  court  and  the 
conferences.  .  .  . 

The  League  of  Nations 

There  is  a  certain  sense  of  inadequacy  in  everything 
that  is  being  done  toward  not  merely  the  preservation 
but  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  world,  a  certain  sense 
of  inadequacy  in  the  forces  that  are  being  brought  to 
bear  and  the  things  that  are  being  done  to  meet  the  dis- 
turbances, to  meet  the  forces  that  threaten  to  destroy 
peace  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  League 
of  Nations.  Whether  it  is  dead  or  alive,  whether  it  is 
doing  its  work  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  the  League  of 
Nations  has  not  yet  been  in  a  position  where  it  ought 
to  hegin.  The  process  of  creating  a  peaceful  world  never 
has  been  accomplished.  The  League  is  like  a  man  who 
has  hired  a  farm,  agreeing  to  pay  rental  in  kind  from 
the  products  of  the  farm.  He  is  called  to  pay  the  rental 
and  he  has  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the  farm.  The 
league  of  Nations  is  an  organization  to  preserve  peace 
in  a  world  of  peace. 

There  are  moving  out  before  us  these  tremendous 
forces.  Dissatisfied  and  revengeful  Germany,  Russia 
^niiig  hack  to  barbarism,  and  Turkey  and  the  remains  of 
former  Austria  are  sinking  into  such  depths  of  suffering 
and  poverty  and  economic  disorganization  that  the  worst 
consequences  of  disorder  may  }><•  anticipated.  Turkey 
is  in  a  condition  where  its  nominal  government  is  help- 
less, and  the  real  force  of  the  people  rests  with  a  practi- 
cally rebellious  leadership. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  organization  of  a  mi- 
nority, and  a  small  minority,  against  the  vast  majority — 
a  civilized  minority  in  alliance  against  a  vast  semi- 
civilized,  almost  barbarous  majority,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm it.  An  estimate  some  little  time  ago  led  to  figures 
which,  as  I  recall  them,  indicated  that  there  arc  now  in 
alliance  in  western  Europe  about  130,000,000  of  people 
against  the  semi-barbarous  forces  of  over  280,000,000. 
All  our  peace  efforts  make  no  dent  whatever  on  the 
consciences  of  that  280,000,000.  And  it  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  what  can  be  done  that  differs  from  crying, 
"Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  everything 
that  is  being  attempted,  the  League  of  Nations,  Supreme 
Council,  peace  organizations — the  inadequacy  of  it  all 
is  the  great  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with;  and,  if  any 
of  you  can  think  of  anything,  why  for  God's  sake  let's 
have  it.  We  are  beating  around  on  the  mere  surface  of 
things,  and  by  "we"  I  do  not  mean  this  organization;  I 
mean  governments.  What  has  been  done  hitherto  is  a 
mere  attempt  to  bind  the  giant  with  silk  rihhons. 
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"SELF-DETERMINATION"* 

By  President  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 
Of  Columbia  University 

THE  SITUATION  through  which  we  are  passing  may  be 
greatly  illumined  by  simply  turning  back  the  pages 
of  history. 

A  very  curious  result  is  following  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  misunderstanding  and  misapplication  of 
a  very  appealing  term,  the  term  self-determination.  This 
has  come  out  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  discussions 
as  a  term  which  could  be  applied  to  effect  the  settlement, 
the  final  settlement,  of  the  troubles  which  are  afflicting 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  difficulty  with  the  term 
self-determination  is  that  we  must  first  determine  what 
is  a  self,  what  is  the  unit  to  which  we  are  making  appeal 
and  upon  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  build.  Why, 
for  example,  were  not  the  eleven  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  which  on  grounds  of  stern  conviction 
and  high  principle  wished  to  determine  themselves  other- 
wise in  1861,  permitted  to  do  so  in  peace  by  their  neigh- 
bors, and  why  was  not  their  attempt  at  secession  a 
genuine  aspiration  for  self-determination?  Why  was 
not  the  aspiration  of  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  California  to  break  up 
that  Commonwealth  and  to  erect  two  States  upon  its  re- 
mains, for  reasons  which  were  to  them  satisfactory,  not 
a  legitimate  use  of  their  right — their  natural  right,  ap- 
parently— of  self-determination  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  by  the  misleading 
and  wrongful  use  of  that  term,  we  have  set  fire  to  more 
revolutions  and  have  aroused  more  centers  of  disturbance 
throughout  the  world  than  any  one  could  ever  have 
dreamed  possible ;  and  in  doing  it — with  the  best  inten- 
tions I,  of  course,  admit — we  have  run  counter  to  the 
whole  process  of  modern  history.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  faced  today,  not 
alone  as  a  trust,  but  as  a  people — a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  session  at  Geneva  is  confronted, 
and  also  the  world  in  general — is  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing and  misapplication  of  this  principle  of  self- 
determination.  It  is  tearing  to  pieces  the  unity  of  gov- 
ernmental relationships  that  was  existent  in  the  various 
nations.  It  is  preventing  anything  like  a  substantial 
integration  of  what  is  still  the  most  troublesome  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  which  has 
been  so  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  It  is  raising  aspira- 
tions, troublesome  and  difficult,  in  the  minds  of  peoples 
now  dependent  and  bound  to  be  dependent  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come  because  of  their  peculiar  conditions  and 
limitations  in  respect  of  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  great  process  of  nation-building  involves  more 
factors  than  the  mere  logical  and  rhetorical  principle  of 
self-determination.  There  are  factors  of  geographic 
unity  and  strategic  security.  There  are  factors  of  lin- 
guistic unity.  There  are  factors  of  religious  tradition 
and  inheritance.  There  are  factors  of  racial  character- 
istics, such,  for  example,  as  are  found  in  the  Visigothic 

*  From  nn  address  to  the  members  of  thp  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  thr  CarneKio  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
December  7,  1920. 


community  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  has  had  to  deal 
for  centuries  with  the  questions  of  its  political  integrity 
and  its  economic  power  of  self-support.  What  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that,  in  arousing  among  composite  peoples 
aspirations  for  separateness  by  the  use  of  a  purely  theo- 
retical term,  we  have  run  counter  to  the  whole  con- 
structive tendency  of  modern  history.  The  building  of 
integrated,  self-conscious,  self-controlled  nations  involves 
elements  far  more  important  than  the  restless  ambitions 
of  numerous  groups  for  self-determination.  The  use  of 
this  term  has  magnified  many  times  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  modern  life. 

The  Fanaticism  of  Communism 

If  I  read  history  aright,  nothing  like  what  is  now 
coming  over  Europe  has  happened  since  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism.  That  was  the  last  highly  organized 
and  desperately  made  attack  of  a  fanatical  faith  on  the 
underlying  principles  of  Western  civilization.  What  is 
called  Bolshevism  is  not  a  political  theory.  It  is  not 
even  an  economic  doctrine.  It  is  a  faith.  It  is  a  form 
of  fanatical  belief  which  you  and  I  cannot  discuss,  be- 
cause those  who  hold  it  reject  every  assumption  upon 
which  we  proceed  in  our  intellectual  intercourse.  Every 
intellectual,  every  historical  assumption  which  seems  to 
us  a  necessary  presupposition  for  the  discussion  of  a 
practical  political  problem  or  of  an  historic  happening, 
they  simply  wipe  out  and  deny.  This  new  fanaticism, 
mark  my  words,  is  going  to  make  an  immense  appeal  to 
Oriental  peoples  as  they  come  to  know  it,  because  it 
represents  in  a  new  form  what  has  been  the  fundamental 
trait  of  all  Oriental  life  from  the  very  beginning  of 
history — the  communistic  element,  communal  responsi- 
bility, communal  activity,  communal  organization,  de- 
nial of  any  personal  responsibility,  denial  of  any  per- 
sonal immortality,  the  looking  forward  as  the  end  of 
everything,  not  to  achievement,  but  to  absorption  in  a 
great  common  Nirvana. 

That  Oriental  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  new 
Bolshevist  faith.  It  has  appeared  first  in  Russia  for 
economic  reasons  and  as  a  form  of  intense  reaction  from 
the  long  cruel  rule  of  the  Czars.  But  it  is  essentially 
Oriental  and  appeals  particularly  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  will  not  be  a  decade  before  it  will 
have  infiltrated  itself  into  Persia  and  India,  and  perhaps 
among  the  people  of  China.  The  Japanese  people  have 
probably  been  too  strongly  inoculated  with  the  Western 
virus  of  individual  ambition  and  individual  effort  to  suc- 
cumb to  it.  It  is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  it  may 
become  as  powerful  a  force  in  the  world  as  Moham- 
medanism once  was.  This  situation  has  never  been  quite 
paralleled  in  all  history.  It  not  only  includes  all  the 
elements  that  were  involved  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
TComan  Empire  and  the  movements  of  peoples  that  led 
to  the  building  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  but  it 
also  includes  those  elements  of  fanatical  destructiveness 
in  which  an  Oriental  imagination  takes  genuine  delight. 
Bolshevism  is  the  newest  form  of  the  oldest  conflict 
known  to  the  spirit  of  man— the  conflict  of  East  with 
West,  of  the  collectivism  of  stagnation  with  the  indi- 
vidualism of  progress. 

In  any  such  great  phantasmagoria  of  figures  and  )':i«\- 
ancl  ideas  and  events  and  turbulences  as  this,  what  hap- 
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does  not  occupy  a  very  powerful  place, 
and  therefore  every  one  is  laying  his  hand  to  force  wher- 
ever he  can  find  it.  If  he  is  not  laying  his  hand  to 
military  force,  he  is  laying  it  to  some  other  kind  of  force, 
usually  economic  force,  or  the  brute  force  of  the  multi- 
tude. So  it  happens  that  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  this  war  in  a  situation  so  complex,  so  many-sided,  so 
abundant  in  new  as  well  as  in  old  problems,  that  it  really 
taxes  the  limit  of  human  imagination  to  study  the  ques- 
tions that  rise  before  us,  to  say  nothing  of  taxing  human 
capacity  to  attempt  to  answer  them  all. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
DIPLOMACY* 

I 
The  Principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power 

By  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

How  WAS  the  system  of  States  and  how  was  the  sys- 
tem of  law  to  be  preserved?  This  has  been  the 
great  problem  since  Westphalia.  It  is  still  the  problem. 
There  are  apparently  two  ways  of  solving  it — one  by 
force,  the  other  by  justice.  The  world  has  tried  the 
first — the  balance  of  power  through  force;  it  is  begin- 
ning to  try  the  second — the  administration  of  justice 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  justice.  This  is  a  gen- 
eralization, and  I  am  aware  of  the  witty  remark  of  a 
French  professor,  that  "all  generalizations  are  false, 
including  this  one." 

The  ''Balance  of  Power"  Theory 

First,  as  to  the  balance  of  power:  for  whether  we  speak 
of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  or  whether  we  speak  of  the 
European  concert,  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  in- 
evitable, unless  States  are  organized  upon  some  other 
method  than  power.  They  ran  only  escape  from  it  by 
some  organization  upon  a  different  principle.  We  would 
have  had  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  this  Western  world  of  ours  had  not  the  representatives 
of  the  States  in  conference  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787  rejected  size,  rejected  power,  and  formed  the  Union 
of  States  upon  principles  of  justice,  with  appropriate 
agencies  for  its  administration.  Before  the  law  all  men 
are  equal,  before  the  law  all  States  are  equal.  In  the 
domain  of  justice  there  is  neither  large  nor  small,  power- 
ful nor  weak.  There  are  only  equals  in  right,  equals  in 
duty,  and  the  rights  and  duties  are  not  determined  by 
the  sword,  but  weighed  in  the  balance  of  justice.  Will 
the  world  ever  take  America  seriously? 

If  the  world  consisted  of  hut  a  single  State,  there 
would  be  no  external  questions,  and  there  would  be  no 
question  of  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  world  were 
composed  of  two  States,  they  would  have  disputes,  but 
they  would  not  dispute  as  to  the  balance  of  power.  If 

*  Extracts  from  the  first  of  two  addresses  given  before  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service.  Georgetown  University,  December 
3  and  17.  192O.  These  two  addresses  will  be  published  entire 
in  n  pamphlet  by  the  American  Tenet!  Society,  April  I. — THE 
RDITOM. 


there  were  three  States  coming  into  contact,  they  might 
and  they  would.  With  every  addition  to  the  States,  the 
balance  of  power  would  become  more  pressing  and  more 
complex.  Alliances  would  be  formed  to  maintain  it,  war 
would  be  made  to  re-create  it.  The  principle  is  appar- 
ently as  old  as  the  first  three  States. 

Applications  of  the  Theory 

What  is  this  principle  and  how  is  it  applied?  Let 
Hume  answer  the  question.  In  his  "Essays — Moral,  Po- 
litical, and  Literary,"  published  in  1752,  he  speaks  of 
the  balance  of  power,  asking  "whether  the  idea  of  the 
balance  of  power  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or 
whether  the  phrase  only  has  been  invented  in  these  later 
ages?"  The  answer  which  he  gives,  supported  by  an 
unfortunate  wealth  of  illustrations,  is  that  the  idea  was 
ancient  and  that  the  phrase  only  was  modern  : 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  Is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.  Thucydldes  repre- 
sents the  league,  which  was  formed  against  Athens,  and 
which  produced  the  Peloponneslan  war,  as  entirely  owing  to 
this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens,  when  the 
Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  sovereignty,  we 
find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other  republics) 
always  threw  themselves  Into  the  lighter  scale  and  endeav- 
oured to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported  Thebes 
against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by  Kpamlnondas 
at  Leuctra ;  after  which  they  Immediately  went  over  to  the 
conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pretended,  but  In  reality 
from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Greeks.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  relied  is  stated  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syra- 
cuse, who,  although  an  ally  of  Home,  sent  assistance  to 
the  Carthaginians  during  the  war  of  the  auxiliaries: 

Kstcemfng  it  requisite  (says  Polybius)  both  in  order  to 
retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily  and  to  preserve  the  Roman 
friendship,  that  Carthage  should  be  safe,  lest  by  Its  fall  the 
remaining  power  should  l>e  able,  without  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion, to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here 
he  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  that  Is  never, 
on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked;  nor  ought  such  a  force 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  Incapacitate  the  neigh- 
bouring States  from  defending  their  rights  against  It. 

Upon  this  statement  of  principle  Hume  himself  says, 
and  rightly:  "Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed 
out  in  express  terms."  And  here  are  some  examples  of 
it  in  modern  politics:  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  as  King  of  Spain,  with  its  vast  do- 
minions, and  as  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  lay  heavy  upon 
the  world  and  threatened  to  crush  it.  Francis  I  of 
France,  drawing  upon  the  Eastern  world,  as  Canning 
undoubtedly  would  have  put  it.  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old,  meaning  Europe,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tur- 
key to  make  headway  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
It  was  checked,  but  it  was  not  humbled.  It  was  still  a 
menace. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  which  took  place  upon  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V  of  Germany,  of  Charles  I,  as  he 
also  was  of  Spain,  simplified  the  problem.  A  branch  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  however,  had  the  empire,  which 
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had  become  hereditary  in  the  family;  a  branch  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  had  the  Spanish  dominations.  The 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  of  1659,  between  Spain  and 
France,  left  Spain  indeed  a  factor,  as  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  had  left  Austria  and  the  Empire  a  factor,  but 
not  a  menace,  as  of  other  days.  A  new  sun  had  arisen, 
and  so  conscious  of  its  power  that  the  monarch  of  this 
new  menace  called  himself  Le  roi  soleil.  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  for  the  reference  is  to  him,  sought  to  wield  the 
scepter  which  during  the  centuries  has  fallen  from  the 
grasp  of  world  conquerors.  He  sought  to  overrun  and 
to  annex  the  Spanish  provinces  now  forming  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium.  He  sought  to  annex  Alsace,  in  which 
he  succeeded^  and  to  extend  his  domains  to  the  Rhine,  in 
which  he  failed  in  large  part.  Wherever  he  turned,  a 
coalition  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  faced  him  and 
eventually  broke  his  haughty  spirit.  Had  he  thought 
less  of  his  family  and  more  of  France,  he  could  have 
rounded  out  his  domains  with  the  consent  of  the  powers 
of  that  day,  without  disturbing  what  they  would  have 
considered,  under  the  circumstances,  the  balance  of 
power.  He  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the 
otherwise  childless  King  of  Spain,  and  renounced  the 
throne  of  Spain  for  their  offspring  on  condition  that  the 
dowry  should  be  paid.  It  never  was. 

The  situation  was  simple.  The  Spanish  monarch  did 
not  want  the  dismemberment  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV 
wanted  Spain  for  a  descendant  and  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  accept  for  himself  certain  portions  of  the  inherit- 
ance. Europe  was  as  unwilling  to  have  the  Crown  of 
France  and  Spain  united  as  it  had  been  to  have  the 
Crown  of  Austria  and  Spain  united  on  the  same  head. 
To  prevent  this  a  treaty  of  partition,  proposed  by  Louis 
XIV,  was  signed  at  The  Hague  in  1698,  between  France 
and  the  then  maritime  powers,  England  and  Holland, 
by  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Wheaton,  "Spain,  the  Indies, 
Belgium,  and  Sardinia  were  assigned  to  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria;  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  Spanish  places  and  islands  upon  the  coasts  of 
Tuscany,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  and  the  province  of 
Guipiizcoa  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  Milanese 
to  the  Archduke  Charles." 

The  King  of  Spain,  Charles  II,  resented  this  attempt 
to  dispose  of  his  dominions  while  he  was  still  living,  and 
made  a  will  by  which  he  appointed  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  his  universal  heir,  hoping  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Spanish  monarchy  at  the  expense  of  the 
German  branch  of  his  own  house.  However,  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria  died,  upsetting  the  plans  alike  of  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Charles  II 
of  Spain  on  the  other.  Therefore  a  second  treaty  of 
partition  between  the  same  parties  was  concluded  in 
1700,  by  which  the  Archduke  Charles  was  substituted 
for  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  had  previously  died,  in 
the  inheritance  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  Belgium,  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Dauphin  of  France  received  the  spoils  under 
the  first  treaty,  to  which  were  added  for  good,  or  rather 
for  better,  measure  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar. 
But  Charles  II  of  Spain  was  again  dissatisfied  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  He  therefore  made  a  second  will,  this 
time  in  favor  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV  and  grandson  of  his  own  daughter,  Maria  Theresa. 


Charles  II  had  no  male  heirs;  hence  the  treaties  of  the 
European  powers;  hence  his  own  testaments. 

But  again  the  unexpected  happened.  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Emperor  Joseph  I  died  without  male  heirs,  and  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  succeeded  him.  If  the 
second  treaty  of  partition  should  stand,  the  German 
branch  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  would  unite  Austria, 
the  Empire,  and  the  Spanish  dominions  under  his 
scepter.  The  result  of  it  all  was  a  change  of  front,  the 
partitioners  accepting  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  the 
grandson  as  the  King  of  Spain,  with,  however,  the  ex- 
press provision  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  should  never 
be  united  to  that  of  France.  Louis  XIV  had  been  so 
worsted  in  the  war  that  he  was  glad  in  his  old  age  to 
accept  and  to  retain  the  Kingdom  of  France,  somewhat 
enlarged,  indeed,  by  his  previous  conquests,  but  shorn  of 
the  conquests  which  he  had  hoped  to  make.  The  Spain 
of  the  grandson  likewise  suffered.  Belgium,  Milan,  and 
Naples  were  severed  from  the  Spanish  monarch  and  set- 
tled upon  the  House  of  Austria. 

"The  peace  of  Utrecht,"  Mr.  Wheaton  says,  "was  for 
France  what  that  of  Miinster  had  been  for  the  House  of 
Austria."  It  was  unfortunate  for  France,  perhaps  it 
was  unfortunate  for  the  world,  that  Louis  XIV  accepted 
the  throne  of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  instead  of  content- 
ing himself  with  the  spoils  of  partition  which  the  powers 
of  the  day  were  willing  to  accord  him.  The  French  his- 
torian, Mignet,  with  whom  impartiality  was  a  religion, 
with  accuracy  as  a  necessary  consequence,  has  shown,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  "Documents  Re- 
lating to  the  Spanish  Succession,"  that  Louis  XIV  not 
only  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  in  accepting  the  Crown 
of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  but  that  he  departed  from  all 
sound  rules  of  policy.  "Louis  XIV  had,"  to  quote  Mig- 
net, "to  choose  between  a  crown  for  his  grandson  or  an 
aggrandizement  of  his  domains  maintained  by  Europe; 
between  the  expansion  of  his  system  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  his  house 
in  Spain  and  in  Italy  and  an  expansion  of  his  own  proper 
power ;  between  the  honor  of  the  royalty  and  the  advan- 
tage of  his  kingdom ;  between  his  family  and  France." 

Just  as  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  renewed  and 
confirmed  in  every  treaty  of  peace  between  the  central 
States  of  Europe  until  the  French  Revolution,  so  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  were  renewed  and  confirmed  in  every 
successive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  great  continental 
and  maritime  powers  until  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  in 
1 800.  It  was  omitted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  concluded  in  1803,  when  a  new  and  a  greater 
sun  had  arisen  upon  the  political  firmament. 

Arguments  for  the  Theory 

Such  is  the  practice  of  Europe.  What  was  the  theory 
by  which  it  was  justified  ?  Let  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  international  law  answer  the  question,  just  as  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  Hume,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philosophers. 

In  his  "Law  of  Nations,"  published  in  1758,  Vattel* 
has  this  to  say : 

It  is  asked  Whether  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighboring 


*  Book  III,  chapter  III,  sections  42  et  seq.     Translation 
by  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1916,  pp.  248-251. 
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stair,  lii  ii>iisr<|iicii<v  of  which  a  nation  fears  that  it  will 
one  dii.v  !><•  oppressed,  Is  a  sufficient  ground  for  making  war 
ui» Hi  It;  whether  a  nation  can  with  justice  take  up  arms  to 
I.-M-I  the  growing  power  of  that  State,  or  to  weaken  the 
State,  with  the  sole  object  of  protecting  Itself  from  the  dan- 
gers with  which  weak  States  arc  almost  always  threatened 
from  an  overpowerful  mir. 

This  just  man  felt  that  the  question  presented  difficul- 
ties of  a  perplexing  nature  to  "those  who  seek  at  all  times 
to  unite  justice  with  prudence,"  but  that  it  presented  "no 
ditlicultii's  to  the  majority  of  statesmen."  His  answer 
to  the  question  "Whether  war  may  be  maintained  for 
this  purpose"  is  that 

Since  war  Is  only  permissible  In  order  to  redress  an  Injury 
rrrciveU,  or  to  protect  ourselves  from  an  Injury  with  which 
we  are  threatened,  It  Is  a  sacred  rale  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  the  aggrandizement  of  n  State  cannot  alone  and  of  It- 
self give  any  one  the  right  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  It. 

But  he  did  not  stop  with  this  statement.  He  went 
further,  saying: 

As  soon  as  a  State  has  given  evidence  of  injustice,  greed, 
pride,  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  domineering  over  its  neigh- 
bors, it  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  which  they  must 
guard  against. 

He  next  puts  the  pertinent  question,  which  is  indeed 
the  crux  of  the  matter:  "Are  we  to  delay  averting  our 
destruction  until  it  has  become  inevitable?"  And  in 
this  connection  lie  refers  to  a  familiar  illustration : 

Had  Charles  II,  King  of  Spain,  instead  of  settling  the  suc- 
cession upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  appointed  Louis  XIV  him- 
self as  heir,  had  he  thus  tamely  suffered  the  union  of  the 
House  of  Spain  to  that  of  France,  it  would  have  meant,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  human  foresight,  nothing  less  than 
delivering  all  Europe  into  servitude,  or  at  least  putting  it  in 
a  most  precarious  condition. 

He  next  asks : 

If  an  unknown  man  takes  aim  at  me  In  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  I  am  not  yet  certain  that  he  wishes  to  kill  me ;  must 
I  allow  him  time  to  fire,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his  Intent? 
Is  there  any  reasonable  casuist  who  would  deny  me  the  right 
to  forestall  the  act?  But  presumption  becomes  almost  equal 
to  certitude  if  the  prince  who  Is  about  to  acquire  enormous 
power  has  already  given  evidence  of  an  unbridled  pride  and 
ambition.  In  the  imaginary  case  mentioned  above,  who 
would  have  dared  counsel  the  European  States  to  allow  Louis 
XIV  to  make  such  a  formidable  addition  to  his  power? 

Vattel  now  speaks  as  a  man  "who  seeks  at  all  times  to 
unite  justice  with  prudence"  and  resolves  the  doubts 
which  he  has  raised  in  the  series  of  questions  which  he 
has  put ;  he  supposes  that  the  powerful  State  is  both  just 
and  prudent  in  its  conduct,  and  he  asks  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  we  should  idly  look  upon  its  rapid  in- 
crease of  power  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  designs 
which  it  may  seek  to  realize. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  is  a  good  lesson  for  all  sover- 
eigns. If  the  most  powerful  States  of  that  day  had  united 
together  to  watch  over  the  movements  of  Rome,  to  set  limits 
to  her  progress,  they  would  not  have  successively  become 
subject  to  her. 


However,  Vattel,  as  a  lover  of  justice  and  prudence, 
did  not  advocate  force  in  the  first  instance :  "There  are 
gentler  means,  which  are  always  lawful.  The  most 
efficacious  of  these  is  an  alliance  of  other  less  powerful 
sovereigns,  who,  by  uniting  their  forces,  are  enabled  to 
counterbalance  the  sovereign  who  excites  their  alarm." 
This  could  be  accepted  by  all  the  States  of  his  day : 

Europe  forms  a  political  system  In  which  the  nations  In- 
habiting this  part  of  the  world  are  bound  together  by  their 
relations  and  various  interests  Into  a  single  body.  .  .  . 
The  constant  attention  of  sovereigns  to  all  that  goes  on,  the 
custom  of  resident  ministers,  the  continual  negotiations  that 
take  place,  make  of  modern  Europe  a  sort  of  republic,  whose 
members — each  Independent,  but  all  bound  together  by  a 
common  Interest — unite  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  preservation  of  liberty. 

"This,"  he  adds,  "is  what  has  given  rise  to  the  well- 
known  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  which  is 
meant  an  arrangement  of  affairs  so  that  no  State  shall 
IK-  in  a  position  to  have  absolute  mastery  and  dominate 
over  the  others." 

To  maintain  the  balance,  "no  State  should  be  much 
superior  to  the  others,"  and  "all  the  States,  or  at  least 
the  larger  part,  should  be  about  equal  in  strength." 
How  can  the  balance  be  preserved  ?  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble, he  recognized,  to  trim  the  States  so  that  they  would 
be  approximately  equal,  nations  would  have  to  rely  upon 
alliances— the  method  of  Europe,  he  said,  "at  the  present 
day,"  or  a  method  soon  to  be  tried,  and  now  again  on 
trial.  "Confederations  would,"  in  his  opinion,  "be  a 
sure  means  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus 
maintaining  the  liberty  of  nations,  if  all  sovereigns  were 
constantly  aware  of  their  true  interests  and  if  they  regu- 
lated their  policy  according  to  the  welfare  of  the  State." 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  the  theorist, 
although  Vattel  was  a  diplomat  by  profession,  speaking 
from  experience  and  with  a  knowledge  of  practice. 
However,  Count  Kaunitz,  Chancellor  of  Austria,  was 
certainly  a  man  of  affairs,  and  in  his  circular  note  of 
July  17,  1791,  he  advocated  that  the  powers  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  French  Revolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  "public  peace,  the  tranquillity  of 
States,  the  inviolability  of  possessions,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties." 

It  is  immaterial  to  present  purposes  whether  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  provoked  by  Europe  or 
were  declared  by  France.  The  victory  of  French  arms 
brought  with  it  an  aggressive  policy.  The  generous  ideas 
of  the  first  days  spent  themselves.  Bonaparte  mastered 
the  revolution,  and  he  set  about  to  master  Europe.  He 
succeeded  for  the  time,  but  he  ultimately  went  the  way 
of  the  world  conqueror.  Coalition  after  coalition  was 
formed  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  and  in 
the  end  they  were  successful.  The  victors  met  at  Vienna 
in  the  course  of  1814  and  1815,  just  a  century  after  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht  and  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Conference  at  Paris.  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  set  about  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
The  victim  was  at  first  excluded  from  their  councils,  but 
the  skill  of  Talleyrand  opened  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber  to  France.  These  five  powers  proceeded  to  re- 
dress the  balance,  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  language 
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which  sounds  straugely  familiar  to  us  oi  the  present, 
argued  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  was  to  be  not  only 
the  liberation  of  France,  but  the  universal  triumph  of 
"the  sacred  rights  of  humanity."  "To  attain  this  it 
would  be  necessary,  'after  having  attached  the  nations 
to  their  government  by  making  these  incapable  of  acting 
save  in  the  greatest  interests  of  their  subjects,  to  fix  the 
relations  of  the  States  amongst  each  other  on  more  pre- 
cise rules,  and  such  as  it  is  to  their  interest  to  respect.'  " 

A  general  treaty  was  to  form  a  basis  of  the  relations 
of  the  States  composing  the  "European  Confederation," 
and  although  "it  was  no  question  of  realizing  the  dream 
of  universal  peace,  it  would  attain  some  of  its  results  if, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  war,  it  were  possible  to 
establish  on  clear  principles  the  prescriptions  of  the 
rights  of  nations." 

And  in  both  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  which 
sounds  but  of  yesterday,  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russians 
continued :  "Why  could  not  one  submit  to  it  the  positive 
rights  of  nations  .  .  .  insert  the  obligation  of  never 
beginning  war  until  all  the  resources  which  the  media- 
tion of  a  third  party  could  offer  have  been  exhausted, 
having  by  this  means  brought  to  light  the  respective 
grievances  and  tried  to  remove  them?  It  is  on  such 
principles  as  these  that  one  could  proceed  to  a  general 
pacification  and  give  birth  to  a  league  of  which  the  stip- 
ulations would  form,  so  to  speak,  a  new  code  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which,  sanctioned  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  would  without  difficulty  become  the 
immutable  rule  of  the  cabinets,,  while  those  who  should 
try  to  infringe  it  would  risk  bringing  upon  themselves 
the  forces  of  the  new  union." 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  drafted  by 
Alexander  I  of  Eussia,  approved  in  first  instance  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia;  proclaimed 
on  September  26,  1815,  at  a  great  review  of  the  allied 
troops  on  the  Champ  des  Vertus,  near  Paris.  To  the 
treaty  or  declaration  of  the  Holy  Alliance  the  name  of 
every  European  sovereign,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pope,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Great  Britain,  are  sub- 
sequently appended. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Phillips,  a  leading  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  whose  masterly  work  on  the  "Confederation  of 
Europe,"  issued  in  the  first  month  of  1914,  was  at  the 
disposal  of  statesmen  of  that  day,  says : 

In  popular  parlance,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  lan- 
guage of  serious  historians,  the  "Holy  Alliance"  soon  became 
synonymous  with  the  combination  of  the  great  powers  by 
whom  Europe  was  ruled  in  concert  during  the  period  of  the 
congresses,  and  associated  with  the  policy  of  reaction  which 
gradually  dominated  their  counsels.  For  the  understanding 
of  the  inner  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  Holy 
Alliance  and  the  Grand,  or  Quadruple  (Quintuple),  Alliance. 
The  Grand  Alliance  was  established  on  definite  treaties  con- 
cluded for  definite  purposes,  of  which  the  Chief  was  the 
preservation  of  peace  on  tlie  basis  of  the  territorial  settle- 
cient  of  1815.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  a  general  treaty — 
hardly  indeed  a  treaty  at  all — which  bound  its  signatories 
to  act  on  certain  vague  principles  for  no  well-defined  end; 
and  in  its  essence  it  was  so  far  from  necessarily  reactionary 


that  the  emperor  Alexander  at  one  time  declared  that  it  in- 
volved the  grant  of  liberal  constitutions  by  princes  to  their 
subjects.  Its  main  significance  was  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Tsar  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  "universal 
union,"  or  general  confederation  of  Europe,  which  he  wished 
to  substitute  for  the  actual  committee  of  the  great  powers, 
efforts  which  were  frustrated  by  the  vigorous  diplomacy  of 
Castlereagh,  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Issue  of  the  Hour 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  great  war,  in  which  the 
most  powerful  of  European  States — certainly,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  the  most  powerful  State  of  the 
world—deliberately  attempted  to  impose  its  domination, 
its  culture,  its  conception  of  liberty,  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  war  had  been  foreseen.  To  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, which  included  Germany;  its  satellite,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  its  questionable  ally,  Italy,  three  other 
powers — France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia — opposed 
the  Triple  Entente.  The  assassination  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife  by  a  subject  of  that  monarchy,  although  of 
Serbian  race,  led  Austria-Hungary  to  incriminate  Ser- 
bia, and,  alleging  a  lack  of  compliance  with  an  ulti- 
matum demanding  an  acceptance  within  forty-eight 
hours,  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  against  Serbia  on 
July  28,  1914,  although  that  little  country  offered  to 
submit  the  outstanding  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Russia  espoused  the  cause  of  its  Slav  neighbor;  Ger- 
many appeared  in  shining  armor  at  the  side  of  its  ally, 
and  declared  war  against  Russia  on  the  1st  of  August. 
On  the  3d  of  August  Germany  declared  war  against 
France  without  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  that 
country,  invaded  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  whose  neu- 
trality it  had  promised  to  preserve,  because  of  which 
Great  Britain  declared  war  against  Germany  of  the  4th 
of  August,  and  little  by  little  the  world  was  at  war. 

The  German  army,  rushing  through  Luxemburg, 
rushing  through  Belgium,  in  its  effort  to  strike  at  the 
very  throat  of  France,  unprepared  for  an  attack  through 
these  neutral  countries,  was  checked  at  the  Marne,  on  the 
ever-memorable  sixth  day  of  September,  1914: 

Who  knows  (said  Duruy,  writing  in  1873,  when  his  de- 
voted country  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Bismarck),  who 
knows  but  that  the  broken  sword,  left  in  our  hands  after  a 
sudden  misfortune,  may  not  one  day  be  required  to  defend 
universal  liberty  against  brutal  ambitions? 

And  "France  has  at  least,"  he  added,  "the  right  to  re- 
member that  she  succeeded  three  times  in  arresting  or 
breaking  a  menacing  power,  that  of  Charles  V,  of  Philip 
II,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria." 

An  armistice  was  accorded  Germany,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, on  November  11,  1918,  and  the  world  is  slowly 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  German  domination. 

The  power  of  Prussia  had  indeed  been  broken.  How 
is  the  balance  of  power  to  be  restored  and  maintained? 
The  conference  at  Paris  proposed  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  at  present  seems  to  be  a  military  and  economic 
alliance  of  the  four  great  powers.  Will  it  succeed  ? 
Posteritv  can  alone  tell. 
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THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

Protocol,  Statute,  and  Optional  Clause 

[In  the  September-October,  11KJO,  number  of  the  ADVOCATK 
or  PEACE  the  project  for  n  Permanent  Court  of  Justice  was 
printed  In  the  form  in  which  it  went  to  the  Council  of  the 
league  from  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists.  Herewith 
is  an  authoritative  copy  of  the  project  as  finally  adopted  by 
tin-  League  at  the  Geneva  meeting,  December  13,  1920. 

Protocol  of  Signature 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the  under- 
signed, duly  authorized,  declare  their  acceptance  of  the  ad- 
joined Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justk-e,  which  was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  1-eague  on  the  13th  December,  I'.KJO,  at 
Genera. 

Consequently,  they  hereby  declare  that  they  accept  the 
jurisdiction  .•(  the  court  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
subject  to  Uie  conditions  of  the  above-mentioned  statutes. 

The  present  protocol,  which  has  been  drawn  up  In  accord- 
anee  with  the  decision  taken  liy  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  the  13th  December,  1U20,  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. Each  power  shall  send  its  ratification  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  latter  shall  take  the 
-ary  steps  to  notify  such  ratification  to  the  other 
signatory  powers.  The  ratification  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  said  protocol  shall  remain  open  for  signature  by  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  States  men- 
tioned In  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  statute  of  the  court  shall  come  into  force  as  provided 
in  the  above-mentioned  decision. 

Executed  at  Geneva,  In  a  single  copy,  the  French  and 
Kugllsh  texts  of  which  shall  both  be  authentic. 

Pith  December,  1920. 

Optional  Clause 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized,  thereto,  further 
declare,  on  behalf  of  their  government,  that,  from  this  date, 
they  accept  as  compulsory,  ipi<,  factu  and  without  special 
convention,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  In  conformity,  with 
Article  36.  paragraph  '2.  of  the  statute  of  the  court,  under 
the  following  conditions: 

Statute 

FOR 

THK  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 

PROVIDED  COR   MY 

ARTICLE  14  OF  THK  COVENANT  OF  THK  I.F..MU  E  or  NATIONS 

• 

ARTICLE  1 

A  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  hereby  es- 
tablished, in  accordance  witli  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  Court  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  i>y  the  Conventions  of 
The  liat-iii-  of  18UU  and  1007,  and  to  the  s|»eclal  Tribunals 
of  Arbitration  to  which  States  are  always  «t  liberty  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  for  settlement 

CHAITKR  I 
Organisation   nf    the  Court 

Am  n  i  >    2 

The  Permanent  I'oiirt  of  International  Justice  shall  be 
coiu|>osed  of  a  body  of  independent  Judge**,  elected  regardless 


of  their  nationality  from  amongst  persons  of  high  moral 
character,  who  IKJSSCSS  the  qualifications  required  in  their 
respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  Judicial 
offices,  or  are  Jurisconsults  of  recognized  comi>etenee  in  Inter- 
national law. 

ARTICLE  3 

The  Court  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members :  eleven  judges 
and  four  deputy-Judges.  The  number  of  judges  and  deputy- 
judges  may  hereafter  be  increased  by  the  Assembly,  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  a 
total  of  fifteen  judges  and  six  deputy-judges. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly 
and  by  the- Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
national  groups  In  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  repre- 
sented In  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  lists  of 
candidates  shall  be  drawn  up  by  national  groups  appointed 
for  this  purjxjse  by  their  Governments  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  Article  44  of  the  Convention  of  The 
Hague  of  1!>07,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

ARTICLE  5 

At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  address  a 
written  request  to  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
belonging  to  the  States  mentioned  In  the  Annex  to  the 
Covenant  or  to  the  States  which  join  the  League  subse- 
quently, and  to  the  persons  appointed  under  paragraph  2 
of  Article  4,  inviting  them  to  undertake,  within  a  given  time, 
by  national  groups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a  position 
to  accept  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four  persons,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  their  own  nationality.  In 
no  case  must  the  number  of  candidates  nominated  be  more 
than  double  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  6 

Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national  group  is 
recommended  to  consult  its  Highest  Court  of  Justice,  Its 
1-egal  Faculties  and  Schools  of  Law,  and  Its  National 
Academies  and  national  sections  of  International  Academies 
devoted  to  the  study  of  law. 

ARTU-IK  7 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  pre- 
pare a  list  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus 
nominated.  Save  as  provided  In  Article  12,  paragraph  2, 
these  shall  be  the  only  i>ersons  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  submit  this  list  to  the  As- 
sembly and  to  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  8 

The  Assembly  and  the  Council  shall  proceed  Independently 
of  one  another  to  elect,  firstly  the  Judges,  then  the  deputy- 
judges. 

ARTICLE  0 

At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  that  not 
only  should  all  the  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Court  possess  the  qualifications  required,  but  the  whole  body 
also  should  represent  the  main  forms  of  clvili/ation  and  the 
principal  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  10. 

Those  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Council  shall  be  considered 
as  elected. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national  of  the  same  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Ix>ague  MIIK  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the 
AsM-mlily  anil  the  Council,  the  eldest  of  these  only  shall  IK- 
considered  as  elected. 
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ABTICLE  11 

If,  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  the 
election,  one  or  more  seats  remain  to  be  filled,  a  second,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  third  meeting  shall  take  place. 

ABTICLE  12 

If,  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more  seats  still  remain 
unfilled,  a  joint  conference  consisting  of  six  members,  three 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  and  three  by  the  Council,  may 
be  formed,  at  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either  the  Assembly 
or  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  one  name  for 
each  seat  still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council  for  their  respective  acceptance. 

If  the  conference  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  any  person 
who  fulfills  the  required  conditions,  he  may  be  included  in 
its  list,  even  though  he  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
nominations  referred  to  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be 
successful  in  procuring  an  election,  those  members  of  the 
Court  who  have  already  been  appointed  shall,  within  a 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant 
seats  by  selection  from  amongst  those  candidates  who  have 
obtained  votes  either  in  the  Assembly  or  in  the  Council. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  amongst  the  judges, 
the  eldest  judge  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

ARTICLE  13 

The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for  nine  years. 

They  may  be  re-elected. 

They  shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until  their 
places  have  been  filled.  Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish 
any  cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 

ARTICLE  14 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  shall  he  filled  by  the  same 
method  as  that  laid  down  for  the  first  election.  A  member 
of  the  Court  elected  to  replace  a  member  whose  period  of 
appointment  had  not  expired  will  hold  the  appointment  for 
the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's  term. 

ARTICLE  15 

Deputy-judges  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  order  laid 
down  in  a  list. 

This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Court  and  shall  have 
regard,  firstly,  to  priority  of  election  and,  secondly,  to  age. 

ARTICLE  16 

The  ordinary  members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any 
political  or  administrative  function.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  deputy-judges  except  when  performing  their 
duties  on  the  Court. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court. 

ARTICLE  17 

No  member  of  the  Court  can  act  as  agent,  counsel,  or  ad- 
vocate in  any  case  of.  an  international  nature.  This  pro- 
vision only  applies  to  the  deputy-judges  as  regards  cases  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  functions  on  the 
Court. 

No  member  may  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  in 
which  he  has  previously  taken  an  active  part,  as  agent, 
counsel,  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  contesting  parties,  or  as 
a  member  of  a  national  or  international  Court,  or  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court. 

ABTICLE  18 

A  member  of  the  Court  cannot  be  dismissed  unless,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  members,  he  has  ceased  to 
fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Registrar. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 


ARTICLE  19 

The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged  on  the  business 
of  the  Court,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. 

ARTICLE  20 

Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking  up  his 
duties,  make  a  solemn  declaration  in  open  Court  that  he  will 
exercise  his  powers  impartially  and  conscientiously. 

ARTICLE  21 

The  Court  shall  elect  its  President  and  Vice-rresident  for 
three  years ;  they  muy  be  re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  its  Registrar. 

The  duties  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  shall  not  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  those  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration. 

ARTICLE  22 

The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  established  at  The  Hague. 
The  President  and  Registrar  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 
the  Court. 

ARTICLE  23 

A  session  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  Court,  this  session 
shall  begin  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  shall  continue  for  so 
long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  finish  the  cases  on  the 
list. 

The  President  may  summon  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Court  whenever  necessary. 

ABTICLE  24 

If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the  Court  con- 
siders that  he  should  not  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  he  shall  so  inform  the  President. 

If  the  President  considers  that  for  some  special  reason  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Court  should  not  sit  on  a  particular 
case,  he  shall  give  him  notice  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  Court  and  the  Presi- 
dent disagree,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court. 

ARTICLE  25 

The  full  Court  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided otherwise. 

If  eleven  judges  cannot  be  present,  the  number  shall  be 
made  up  by  calling  on  deputy-judges  to  sit. 

If,  however,  eleven  judges  are  not  available,  a  quorum  of 
nine  judges  shall  suffice  to  constitute  the  Court. 

ARTICLE  26 

Labour  cases,  particularly  cases  referred  to  in  Part  XIII 
(Labour)  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  other  Treaties  of  Peace,  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions : 

The  Court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  cham- 
ber of  five  judges,  selected  so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two  judges  shall 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  judge  who  finds 
it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will  be 
heard  and  determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of 
judges  provided  for  in  Article  25.  On  all  occasions  the 
judges  will  be  assisted  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting 
with  them,  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  chosen  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  a  just  representation  of  the  competing  in- 
terests. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as 
a  judge  in  the  chamber  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other  judges  to 
retire  in  favour  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular 
case  in  accordance  with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30 
from  a  list  of  "Assessors  for  Labour  cases"  composed  of  two 
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IHM-SOIIS  nominali-d  li.v  each  member  i'f  the  I-cague  of  Nations 
mil  an  equivalent  number  nominated  by  the  Governing  P.od.x 
i'f  the  I.:I|MIIII-  Office.  Tin-  Governing  IJody  will  nominate, 
as  t..  uin-  half.  representatives  of  the  workers,  ami  as  to 
one  half.  representative  of  eni|>loyers  from  the  list  ivIVnvil 
to  in  Article  IT.'  of  tin-  Treaty  of  Versailles  anil  the  corre- 
sponding Articles  <•(  the  other  Treaties  of  Peace. 

In  IjilMnn-  eases  the  International  labour  (itliee  shall  he 
at  lilx-rly  to  furnish  the  Court  with  all  relevant  Information. 
ami  for  this  purpose  the  Director  of  that  ( Mlii-e  shall  rei-ehe 
eopies  of  all  the  written  procccilini:-. 

AKTU  I.K  -1 

fases  relating  to  transit  ami  communications,  particularly 
referred  to  in  1'ar.  XII  i  Torts.  Waterways,  ami  Kail- 
wax  si  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ami  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  other  Treaties  ,<(  Teaee  shall  be  heard  anil  dc- 
terinineil  by  the  Court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Court  will  apixilnt  every  three  years  a  speeial  cham- 
ber of  five  judges,  selected  so  far  as  possible  with  due  re- 
yard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  ii.  In  addition,  two  judges 
shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  n  judge  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases 
will  lie  heard  and  determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  ab- 
seni-v  of  any  such  demand,  the  Court  will  sit  with  the  num- 
ber of  judges  provided  for  in  Article  2.~>.  When  desired  by 
the  parties  or  decided  by  the  Court,  the  judges  will  be  as- 
sisted by  four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them,  but 
without  the  right  to  vote. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as 
a  judge  In  the  chamber  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  President  will  invite  one  of  the  other  judges  to 
retire  la  favour  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other  party  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular 

case  iii  accordance  with  rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30 

from  a  list  of  "Assessors  for  Transit  and  Communications 

composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  member 

of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  28 

The  special  chambers  provided  for  in  Articles  26  and  27 
may.  xvith  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  sit  else- 
xvhere  than  at  The  Hague. 

ARTICLE  29 

With  a  view  to  the  speedy  despatch  of  business,  the  Court 
shall  form  annually  a  chamber  composed  of  three  judges 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  parties,  may  hear  and 
determine  cases  by  summary  procedure. 

ARTICLE  30 

The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  regulating  its  procedure. 
In  particular.  It  shall  lay  down  rules  for  summary  pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE  31 

Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  contesting  party  shall 
retain  their  right  to  sit  In  the  case  before  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  a  judge  of  the  na- 
tionality of  one  of  the  parties  only,  the  other  party  may 
select,  from  among  the  deputy-judges  a  judge  of  its  nation- 
ality, if  there  IK'  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one,  the  party 
may  choose  a  judge,  preferably  from  among  those  persons 
who  have  been  nominated  as  candidates  as  provided  in 
A  rticles  4  and  5. 

If  the  Court  Includes  upon  the  Bench  no  judge  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  contesting  parties,  each  of  these  may  proceed 
to  select  or  choose  a  judge  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same  interest,  they 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  provisions,  be  reck- 
oned as  one  parly  only.  Any  doubt  upon  Oils  point  is  settled 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  In  paragraphs  'J 


and  :;  of  this  Article  shall  fulfill  the  conditions  required  by 
Articles  1!,  1C,  17,  211,  2»  of  this  Statute.  They  shall  take 
part  In  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues. 


The  judges  shall  receive  an  annual  indemnity  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  Council.  This  indemnity  must  not  be  dc- 
crcaseil  during  the  jicriod  of  a  judge's  appointment. 

The  President  shall  receive  a  special  grant  for  his  period 
of  otlice.  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

The  Vice-President,  judges,  and  deputy-judges  shall  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties,  to 
be  li\ed  in  the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  shall  be  refunded  to  judges  and  deputy-judges  who 
do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Grants  due  to  judges  selected  or  chosen  as  provided  in 
Article  31  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  way. 

The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  decided  by  the  Coun- 
cil upon  the  proposal  of  the  Court. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  lay  down,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Council,  a  special  regulation  fixing  the 
conditions  under  which  retiring  pensions  may  be  given  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Court. 

ARTICLE  33 

The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  In  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Assem- 
bly upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  II 
Competence  of  the  Court 

ARTICI.K  ."1 

Only  States  or  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be 
parties  in  cases  before  the  Court. 

AKTH-I.E  35 

The  Court  shall  be  open  to  the  members  of  the  League  and 
also  to  States  mentioned  In  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  open  to 
other  States  shall,  subject  to  the  special  provisions  con- 
tained in  treaties  In  force,  be  laid  down  by  the  Council,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  provisions  place  the  parties  In  a  posi- 
tion of  inequality  before  the  Court. 

When  a  State  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Is  a  party  to  a  dispute,  the  Court  will  fix  the  amount 
which  that  party  is  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Court. 

ARTICLE  36 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which 
the  parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for 
in  Treaties  and  Conventions  in  force. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  States 
mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  may,  cither  when 
signing  or  ratifying  the  protocol  to  which  the  present  Statute 
is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment,  declare  that  they  recog- 
nize as  compulsory  I/MO  fni-tn  and  without  s|>ecial  agreement, 
In  relation  to  any  other  member  or  State  accepting  the  same 
obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  In  all  or  any  of  the 
classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning: 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  a  Treaty. 

(6)   Any  question  of  International  Law. 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  If  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  International  obligation. 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for 
the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  be  made  uncondi- 
tionally or  on  condition  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several 
or  certain  members  or  States,  or  for  a  certain  time. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court  has  jur- 
isdiction, th«  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court. 
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ARTICLE  37 

When  u  treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides  for  the  ref- 
erence of  a  matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Court  will  be  such  tribunal. 

ARTICLE  38 

The  Court  shall  apply  : 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  particu- 
lar, establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting 
States ; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice 
accepted  as  law ; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations ; 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59,  judicial  decis- 
ions and  the  teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists 
of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  determi- 
nation of  rules  of  law. 

This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the  power  of  the  Court 
to  decide  a  case  ex  u-quo  ct  bo-no,  if  the  parties  agree  thereto. 

CHAPTER  III 
Procedure 
ARTICLE  39 

The  official  languages  of  the  Court  shall  be  French  and 
English.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  French,  the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  French. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish, the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  English. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which  language  shall 
be  employed,  each  party  may,  in  the  pleadings,  use  the 
language  which  it  prefers ;  the  decision  of  the  Court  will  be 
given  in  French  and  English.  In  this  case  the  Court  will  at 
the  same  time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be 
considered  as  authoritative. 

The  Court  may,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  authorize 
a  language  other  than  French  or  English  to  be  used. 

ARTICLE  40 

Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  by  the  notification  of  the  special  agreement,  or  by  a 
written  application  addressed  to  the  Registrar.  In  either 
case  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  the  contesting  parties 
must  be  indicated. 

The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate  the  application 
to  all  concerned. 

He  shall  also  notify  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
through  the  Secretary-General. 

ARTICLE  41 

The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  indicate,  if  it  considers 
that  circumstances  so  require,  any  provisional  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  to  reserve  the  respective  rights  of 
either  party. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested shall  forthwith  be  given  to  the  parties  and  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  42 

The  parties  shall  be  represented  by  agents. 
They   may  have  the  assistance  of  Council  or  Advocates 
before  the  Court. 

ARTICLE  43 

The  procedure  shall  consist  of  two  parts :  written  and  oral. 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  communica- 
tion to  the  judges  and  to  the  parties  of  cases,  counter-cases 
and,  If  necessary,  replies ;  also  all  papers  and  documents  in 
support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made  through  the  Regis- 
trar, in  the  order  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Court. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  party 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  other  party. 


The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Court  of  witnesses,  experts,  agents,  counsel,  tind  advo- 
cates. 

ARTICLE  44 

For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  persons  other  than  the 
agents,  counsel,  and  advocates,  the  Court  shall  apply  direct 
to  the  Government  of  the  State  upon  whose  territory  the 
notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provisions  shall  apply  whenever  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the  spot. 

ARTICLE  45 

The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  President  or, 
in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President ;  if  both  are  absent,  the 
senior  judge  shall  preside. 

ARTICLE  40 

The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Court 
shall  decide  otherwise,  or  unless  the  parties  demand  that  the 
public  be  not  admitted. 

ARTICLE  47 

Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing,  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  the  President. 
These  minutes  shall  be  the  only  authentic  record. 

ARTICLE  48 

The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
shall  decide  the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party  must 
conclude  its  arguments,  and  make  all  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

ARTICLE  49 

The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins,  call  upon 
the  agents  to  produce  any  document,  or  to  supply  any  ex- 
planations. Formal  note  shall  be  taken  of  any  refusal. 

ARTICLE  50 

The  Court  may,  at  any  time,  entrust  any  individual,  body, 
bureau,  commission  or  other  organization  that  it  may  select, 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  an  enquiry  or  giving  an  expert 
opinion. 

ARTICLE  51     ' 

During  the  hearing  any  relevant  questions  are  to  be  put 
to  the  witnesses  and  experts  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Court  in  the  rules  of  procedure  referred  to  in 
Article  30. 

ARTICLE;  52 

After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs  and  evidence 
within  the  time  specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to 
accept  any  further  oral  or  written  evidence  that  one  party 
may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other  side  consents. 

ARTICLE  53 

Whenever  one  of  the  parties  shall  not  appear  before  the 
Court,  or  shall  fail  to  defend  its  case,  the  other  party  may 
call  upon  the  Court  to  decide  in  favor  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  Itself,  not  only 
that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  Articles  3ti  and  37, 
but  also  that  the  claim  is  well  founded  in  fact  and  law. 

ARTICLE  54 

When,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  the  agents, 
advocates,  and  counsel  have  completed  their  presentation  of 
the  case,  the  President  shall  declare  the  hearing  closed. 

The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the  judgment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall  take  place  in  private 
and  remain  secret. 
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AKIin.K   .", 

All  i|iie.-ti..ns  .-ball  In-  decided  b.\  a  majority  of  the  judsjc- 
preeeut  at  the  hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President  or  his 
deputy  shall  have  a  easting  vote. 

ARTICI.K  56 

The  judgment  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  Is  based. 
Ii  >hall  contain  the  names  of  the  Judges  who  have  taken 
part  In  the  decision. 

ABTK-LK  57 

If  the  judgment  does  not  represent  In  whole  or  in  part  tli-- 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  dissenting  judges  are  en- 
titled to  deliver  a  separate  opinion. 

ARTICI.K  58 

The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Ueiri-trar.  It  shall  be  read  in  ojien  Court,  due  notice  having 
I.e.- n  -riven  to  the  agents. 

ARTICI.K  ">!» 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except  be- 
tween the  parties  and  In  respect  of  that  particular  case. 

ARTICLE  60 

The  judgment  Is  final  and  without  appeal.  In  the  event 
of  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  judgmenr.  the 
Court  shall  construe  It  upon  the  request  of  any  party. 

ARTICIX  61 

An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment  can  be  made 
only  when  it  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive  factor,  which  fact  was. 
when  the  judgment  was  given,  unknown  to  the  Court  ami 
also  to  the  party  claiming  revision,  always  provided  that 
such  Ignorance  was  not  due  to  negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened  by  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new 
fact,  recognizing  that  It  has  such  a  character  as  to  lay  the 
case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring  the  application  admis- 
sible on  this  ground. 

The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  before  It  admits  proceedings  in  re- 
vision. 

The  application  for  revision  must  l>e  made  at  latest  within 
six  months  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  fact. 

No  application  for  revision  may  be  made  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  sentence. 

ABTICI.K  (;•_> 

Should  a  State  consider  that  it  has  an  Interest  of  a  legal 
nature  which  may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  case,  it 
may  submit  a  request  to  the  Court  to  be  permitted  to  inter- 
vene as  a  third  party. 

It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  request 

ARTICLE  63 

Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention  to  which  State- 
other  than  those  concerned  In  the  case  are  parties  is  in  i|iics- 
tion.  the  Registrar  shall  notify  all  sm-h  States  forthwith. 

Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
proceedings;  but  if  it  uses  the  right,  the  construction  given 
by  the  judgment  will  lx>  equally  binding  upon  It. 

ARTH  I.K  in 

Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party  shall 
bear  It*  own  costs. 


GERMANY'S  REPARATION  AGREED 
UPON  BY  ALLIES 

The  night  before  the  conference  of  premiers,  sitting  as  the 
Supreme  Council  in  Paris,  formally  ui;reed  upon  the  amount 
that  Germany  Is  to  piiy  as  "reparation"  for  Injuries  inflicted 
during  the  war,  the  British  Prime  Minister  dined  with 
friends,  including  journalists  of  eminence,  and  he  was  In  a 
communicative  mood.  Mr.  James,  of  the  Nev>  York  Times, 
reports  him  as  saying: 

All  the  allied  nations  are  agreed  that  Germany  must  pay 
her  indemnity  by  exports.  All  the  allied  nations  are  agreed 
they  do  not  want  German  exports. 

France  thinks  England  should  take  German  exports  and 
enable  Germany  to  pay  the  reparations  with  what  we  would 
owe.  We  think  France  stands  much  more  in  need  of  German 
exports  than  we  do.  And  your  own  Mr.  Harding  said  he  was 
determined  on  one  thing — that  Europe  should  not  pay  her 
debts  to  America  by  sending  goods. 

Every  nation  wants  to  protect  Its  own  industries.  Every 
nation  wants  to  collect  its  debts.  Germany  has  not  gold 
enough  to  pay  the  Allies.  The  Allies  have  not  gold  enough 
to  pay  America.  And  everybody  wants  to  l>e  paid  in  gold. 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  situation  is  not  only  the  hardest 
reparation  problem,  it  is  the  hardest  problem  of  the  whole 
wnrld  today. 

There  Is  much  truth  In  this  diagnosis,  and  If  It  is  kept  In 
mind  it  Is  easier  to  understand  why  the  Allies  have  been  so 
dilatory  in  defining  the  broad  outlines  of  an  issue  which, 
unsettled,  has  accounted  for  many  post-war  complications — 
military,  political,  and  economic.  That  Germany  must  pay 
something  never  has  been  disputed,  even  by  Germans.  The 
i;/i;»r«.ir  lias  arisen  because  of  decided  differences  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  aw  to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the 
times  of  payment,  and  the  form  In  which  payment  was  to  be 
made;  and  their  clashing  at  times  during  the  diplomatic 
sparring  period  has  come  near  wrecking  the  Entente.  For- 
tunately, with  the  coming  of  M.  Mlllerand  to  the  Presidency 
of  France,  the  tension  lessened  considerably ;  and  hence, 
when  the  Council  met  at  Paris  on  January  24,  the  chances 
for  final  agreement  were  better  than  they  would  have  been 
had  France  chosen  M.  Point-Hire  as  President. 

The  Council  opened  with  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Japan  favor- 
able to  the  more  lenient  British  policy,  and  with  all  the 
powers  profoundly  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  adjourn- 
ment without  agreement  would  lx>  a  catastrophe  playing 
directly  into  Germany's  hands  and  contributing  to  further 
economic  nnsettlement  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Doumer,  presented  claims 
that  M.  Rrland  could  not  and  did  not  support  and  press,  sn 
absurdly  large  were  they.  Days  of  discussion  and  the  give- 
and-take  of  compromise  tactics  resulted  In  an  agreement, 
arrived  at  on  the  28th,  the  terms  of  which  we  publish  here- 
with. The  reparations'  note  bears  the  title  "An  agreement 
between  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
i|iiestions  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles." Tt  reads : 

Article  1 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  obligations  Imposed  upon 
her  by  Articles  ITU  and  2T!2  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Ger- 
many shall.  lrrcs|H-ctlve  of  the  restitution  she  Is  to  make 
under  Article  238  or  any  other  obligation  under  the  treaty. 
pay  : 

In  addition  to  the  payments  mentioned  alK>ve,  Germany 
shall  effect  restitution  In  cash  of  cash  taken  away,  seized,  or 
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sequestrated ;  and  also  restitution  of  anirSals,  objects  of 
every  nature,  and  securities  taken  away,  seized,  or  seques- 
trated, in  the  cases  in  which  it  proves  possible  to  identify 
them  in  territory  belonging  to  Germany  or  her  allies. 

1.  Fixed  annuities,  payable  half-yearly  in  equal  parts,  as 
follows:   (a)   Two  annuities  of  2,000,000,000  gold  marks   (:i 
gold  mark  is  nominally  24  cents)  from  May  1,  1921,  to  May  1, 
1923;   (b)  three  annuities  of  3,000,000,000  gold  marks  from 
May  1,  1923,  to  May  1,  1926;    (c)   three  annuities  of  4,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  from  May  1,  1926,  to  May  1,  1929;    (rf) 
three  annuities  of  5,000,000,000  gold  marks  from  May  1,  192!), 
to  May  1,  1932;  (e)  thirty-one  annuities  of  0,000,000,01  M)  gold 
marks  from  May  1,  1929,  to  May  1,  1963. 

2.  Forty-one  annuities  running  from  May  1,  1921,  equal  in 
amount  to  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  German  exports,  pay- 
able in  gold  two  months  after  the  close  of  each  half  year. 

In  order  to  insure  complete  fulfillment  of  paragraph  2 
above,  Germany  will  give  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
every  facility  for  verifying  the  amount  of  the  German  ex- 
ports anil  for  the  establishment  of  the  supervision  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Article  2 

The  German  Government  will  transmit  forthwith  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  notes  to  bearer  payable  at  the  dates 
specified  in  Article  1,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  amount  of  these  notes  shall  be  equivalent  to 
each  of  the  half-yearly  sums  payable  under  said  paragraph. 

Instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  realization  by  the  powers  which 
so  demand  the  share  to  be  attributed  to  them  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements  in  force  between  them. 

Article  3 

Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  make  payments 
in  advance  on  account  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the  sum  owing. 

Advance  payments  shall  be  applied  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fixed  annuities  provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
1.  For  this  purpose,  annuities  shall  be  discounted  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  until  May  1,  1923 ;  6  per  cent  from  May  1,  1923, 
to  May  1,  1925 ;  5  per  cent  from  May  1,  1925. 

Article  4 

Germany  shall  not  directly  embark  on  any  credit  operation 
outside  her  own  territory  without  the  approval  of  the  Repa- 
ration Commission.  This  provision  applies  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Empire,  to  the  governments  of  German 
States,  to  the  German  provincial  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  to  any  companies  or  undertakings  under  control  of  said 
governments  or  authorities. 

Article  5 

In  pursuance  of  Article  248  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
all  the  assets  and  revenues  of  the  empire  and  of  the  German 
States  shall  be  applicable  to  insure  complete  execution  by 
Germany  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  arrangement. 

The  proceeds  of  the  German  maritime  and  land  customs, 
including  in  particular  the  proceeds  of  all  import  and  export 
duties  and  of  any  tax  subsidiary  thereto,  shall  constitute 
special  security  for  the  execution  of  the  present  agreement. 

No  modification  which  might  diminish  the  proceeds  of  the 
customs  shall  be  made  in  the  German  customs  laws  or  regu- 
lations without  approval  of  the  Reparation  Commission.  All 
German  customs  receipts  shall  be  encashed  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government  by  a  receiver  general  of  German  cus- 
toms, appointed  by  the  German  Government  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Reparation  Commission. 

In  case  Germany  shall  make  default  in  any  payment  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  arrangement — 

(1)  All  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  German  customs  in 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  general  of  German  customs  may  be 
attached  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  applied  in  meet- 
ing the  obligations  in  respect  of  which  Germany  has  de- 


faulted. In  such  case  the  Reparation  Commission  may,  if  it 
thinks  necessary,  itself  undertake  the  administration  and  re- 
ceipt of  the  customs  duties. 

(2)  The  Reparation  Commission  also  may  formally  invite 
the  German  Government  to  proceed  to  such  increases  of  du- 
ties or  to  take  such  steps  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
resources  as  the  commission  may  think  necessary. 

The  forwarding  note,  dated  the  29th,  accompanying  this 
report,  handed  to  the  German  representative  in  Paris  for 
transmission  to  Berlin,  was  as  follows : 

SIR:  The  Allied  Conference  which  met  in  Paris  from  the 
24th  to  the  29th  of  January,  1921,  has  taken  the  following 
decisions : 

1.  As  regards  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  the  allied  gov- 
ernments have  approved  the  conclusions  formulated  in  the 
note  attached  hereto. 

2.  As  regards  the  question  of  reparations,  the  allied  gov- 
ernments have  unanimously  approved  the  proposals  formu- 
lated in  that  document,  also  attached  hereto. 

The  allied  governments  have  on  former  occasions  and 
again  today,  in  consenting  to  fresh  delays  in  the  matter  of 
disarmament,  had  due  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  surround 
the  German  Government  in  the  execution  of  the  obligations 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They 
have  formed  the  hope  that  the  German  Government  will  not 
place  the  Allies,  who  confirm  their  previous  decisions,  under 
the  necessity  of  envisaging  the  grave  situation  which  will  be 
created  if  Germany  persists  in  failing  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions. 

Qualified  delegates  of  the  German  Government  will  be  in- 
vited to  a  meeting  in  London  at  the  end  of  February  with 
delegates  of  the  allied  governments. 

Not  until  France  and  Germany  ratify  this  agreement  can 
it  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  a  solution  has  been  gained. 
The  first  reactions  of  the  German  and  French  people,  as  re- 
flected in  the  press,  were  not  surprising,  the  German  organs 
of  opinion  and  publicists  who  were  interviewed  scoffing  at 
the  amount  of  the  burden  imposed,  the  French  comment  be- 
ing grateful  for  proof  that  Entente  solidarity  had  been  main- 
tained and  a  basis  laid  for  international  finance,  which,  in 
turn,  would  help  France  to  compose  her  own  internal  fiscal 
strife. 

American  comment  indicated  considerable  satisfaction  with 
an  agreement  on  any  basis,  and  especially  one  that  in  its 
major  financial  terms  agreed  so  closely  with  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Conference 
when  the  treaty  terms  as  to  reparation  were  being  defined. 
But  American  public  opinion  inclines  to  consider  the  terms 
imposed  so  drastic  that  they  will  have  to  undergo  revision 
later ;  and  it  also  is  critical  of  those  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment which  we  have  italicized.  They  may  complicate  any 
separate  peace  settlement  with  Germany  which  the  United 
States  may  care  to  make.  Whether  the  American  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  President,  as  an  Associated  Power 
party  to  drafting  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  will  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  assuming  both 
French  and  German  acceptance  of  the  same,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

GERMANY'S  GOVERNMENT  SPEAKS 

Addressing  the  Reichstag,  February  1,  Dr.  Walter  Simons, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  said  that  the  government  would  refuse 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  arrived  at  at  Paris 
and  would  formulate  counter-propositions  which  are  to  be 
presented  at  another  conference  to  be  held  in  London, 
March  1. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AMBASSADOR  MORRIS  DEFINES  CRUCIAL  ISSUE 

At  a  luncheon  In  New  York  City,  January  :*J,  held  at  the 
I'ui\i  rsity  Cluh,  Roland  S.  Morris,  Ambassador  from  the 
1'niied  States  to  Japan,  direct  from  negotiations  with 
Japan's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  made  an  Impor- 
tant deliverance,  calculated  to  be  educational  In  ii-  effect 
ii]  KIII  American  public  opinion.  He  said  : 

The  Japanese  Government  is  not  complaining  because 
Japanese  aliens  resident  in  the  United  States  are  ineligible 
tn  American  citizenship. 

Nor  is  the  Government  of  Japan  asking  for  its  citizens 
resident  among  us  any  greater  rights  than  those  conceded  to 
other  aliens.  It  accepts  and  in  its  own  domestic  legislation 
has  often  acted  upon  the  principle  that  any  State  lias  the 
right  to  lni|M)se  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  property 
rights  of  foreigners  who  chose  to  live  or  pursue  their  occu- 
pations within  its  Iwrders. 

May  I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  note  In  the  second  place  that 
the  Government  of  Japan  is  not  in  any  way  questioning  the 
right  of  our  government  to  pass,  subject  only  to  its  treaty 
iililigiitions.  any  legislation  it  may  see  fit  covering  the  admis- 
sion or  residence  of  foreigners  among  us.  It  is  true  that  by 
the  treaty  of  1911  Japanese  were  granted  full  rights  of  ad- 
mission  to  and  residence  in  our  country.  But  this  right  was 
grunted  only  upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  Jap- 
Government  would  continue  voluntarily  to  limit  emi- 
gration as  provided  In  the  so-called  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
of  190& 

Immigration  Not  the  Grievance 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  may  I  ask  you  to  note  that 
the  Japanese  Government  and  people  are  not  clamoring  for 
the  removal  of  any  of  the  present  restrictions  on  Japanese 
Immigration?  On  the  contrary,  the  government  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  examine  and  correct  any  of  the  defects  and 
abuses  of  the  existing  arrangement. 

What.  then,  is  this  much-talked-of  "California  issue"?  Of 
what  does  Japan  complain?  Let  me  try  to  answer  those 
questions.  As  I  have  already  stated,  Japanese  aliens  are 
ineligible  to  citizenship  under  the  administrative  interpreta- 
tion of  our  naturalization  laws.  Rut  personal  and  pro|>crty 
rights  they  have  shared  equally  with  other  aliens. 

In  1913,  however,  California  devised  the  plan  of  classify- 
ing aliens  on  the  basis  of  their  eligibility  to  citizenship,  and 
then  proceeded  to  deprive  those  who  were  ineligible  of  cer- 
tain property  rights  previously  enjoyed  by  all  aliens.  In 
10-0  this  legislation  was  amplified  by  an  initial  I  ve-and-refer- 
endum  act.  Other  States  are  now  seriously  considering  sim- 
ilar legislation,  and  the  people  of  Japan  are  fearful  les.t  this 
method  may  be  used  not  only  in  property  rights,  but  also  in 
personal  -rights. 

Protest  Against  Discrimination 

It  is  against  this  method  that  the  government  and  jieople 
of  Japan  are  most  vigorously  and  earnestly  protesting.  They 
contend  that  it  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  pick  out  a  particular 
group  of  aliens  who  are  under  certain  political  disabilities 
and  deprive  them  of  rights  which  all  other  aliens  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  And  the  Japanese  protest  presents  to  all 
our  people  this  very  definite  question  :  In  the  larger  view  of 
our  relations  with  the  Orient,  is  It  wise  thus  to  classify 
aliens  on  the  basis  of  their  eligibility  to  citizenship? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  this  question.  The  answer  must 
be  made  by  the  American  people,  speaking  through  the  rec- 
ognized organs  of  their  government.  But  It  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  clearly  before  us  Just  what  the  Issue  is, 
so  that  we  may  more  intelligently  determine  it  in  the  light. 
of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  are  being  submitted  to  us. 

SENATOR  JOHNSON  PROTESTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

This  statement  provoked  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  following  statement  on  the  29th.  He  said : 


From  authoritative  soim-cs  it  is  stated  that  the  sign it 

between  Ambassadors  Shldehara  and  Morris  embraces  (1) 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  defining  passport  regula- 
tions, iVc.,  which  would  "tighten  up"  the  present  gentlemen's 
agreement  relating  to  exclusion  of  Japanese  from  this  conn 
try.  and  cl)  a  treaty  defining  the  rights  of  the  nationals  of 
each  country,  which  will  in  effect  abrogate  and  destroy  the 
alien  land  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  Stripped  of  dip- 
lomatic camouflage,  this  means  that  our  representative  and 
Japan's  have  agreed  upon  the  repeal  of  the  land  laws  passed 
by  the  State  of  California  and  prohibit  the  passage  of  those 
contemplated  by  many  oilier  Western  States.  Japan  has 
ever  insisted  upon  the  control  of  her  own  people,  and,  there- 
fore, will  not  agree  to  an  exclusion  treaty,  but  will  enter 
into  a  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  which  does  not  ex 
chide.  The  new  gentlemen's  agreement,  notwithstanding  its 
additional  phases,  can  be  just  as  loosely  administered  as  the 
present  one.  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ]rrescnt  gentle- 
men's agreement,  it  will  be  honored  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  The  result  will  be.  under  the  suggested 
arrangement,  if  adopted,  a  continuance  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration and  increased  Japanese  population  in  the  West. 

Upon  the  meager  facts  now  before  us.  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  lie  this:  Japan  does  not  like  an  American  law.  and 
Japan  protests  that  law.  Kesort  is  had  not  to  American 
courts,  but  to  American  diplomats.  The  protest  Is  deemed 
of  sufficient  gravity  for  American  diplomats  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  exactly  as  desired  by  Japan.  This  by  a  short  cut, 
without  participation  by  those  most  interested.  re)>cals  laws 
passed  after  due  deliberation — laws  admittedly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  passing  them,  which  cannot  justly 
give  offense,  and  ujion  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  present  well-being  and  future  existence  of  the  State.  Of 
course,  a  situation  of  this  sort  is  Intolerable,  and  I  think  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  California  when  I  say  that  in  every 
legitimate  and  legal  fashion  the  consummation  of  such  a 
plan  will  be  resisted. 

SECRETARY  COLBY  REPLIES  FOR  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  same  da.\    Secretary  Colby  said: 

.My  attention  has  been  called  this  afternoon  to  a  statement 
issued  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  to  the  press. 
which  proceeds  upon  a  quite  erroneous  assumption  as  to  the 

trend  and  purport  of  the  conversations  which  have  1 n  go 

ing  on  for  some  weeks  between  Ambassador  Morris  and  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  relative  to  the  so-called  Califoruia- 
Jnpanese  situation.  The  Senator  is  not  uninformed  as  to 
the  course  these  conversations  have  taken,  and  I  am  there- 
fore surprised  that  he  should  feel  called  upon  to  throw  him- 
self Into  defensive  postures  against  dangers  which  he  de- 
scrihcs,  but  which.  I  am  informed,  he  has  been  assured  do 
not  present  themselves. 

The  State  Department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pursu- 
ing these  important  discussions  with  sober  regard  to  the 
facts,  and  this  it  has  sought  to  do  with  a  proper  considera- 
tion for  every  interested  point  of  view.  I  am  not  speaking 
in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  Senator  Johnson,  with  whom  I 
have  long  had  the  most  agreeable  and  friendly  relations: 
but  he  must  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  that,  even  if  the  fear  to  which  he 
gives  expression,  that  the  State  Department  is  moving  too 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a  treaty,  that  a  treaty  can  have 
no  effect  without  Its  submission  In  due  course  to  the  Senate, 
and.  under  the  latter's  practise,  its  minute  examination  by 
the  Senators  committee. 

SENATOR  JOHNSON  RETORTS 

<  in  January.".!  Senator  Johnson  replied  to  Secretary  Colby, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  says  that  my  comment  upon  the 
tentative  agreements  made  by  Ambassadors  Shldehara  and 
Morris  is  based  ii|>on  an  "erroneous  assumption,"  and  that 
the  dangers  which  I  suggest  do  not  present  themselves  in 
th"-e  agreements.  My  comment  was  Induced  by  press  ,-,.. 
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l>orts  purporting  to  emanate  from  authentic  sources.  From 
these  I  stated  a  treaty  had  been  tentatively  agreed  upon 
which  in  effect  repealed  the  California  alien  land  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  State  says  in  substance  this  is  not  so. 
Either  the  press  reports  are  erroneous  or  Mr.  Colby  is  mis- 
informed. I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  Mr.  Colby  is  in 
error. 

But  a  controversy  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  my- 
self as  to  what  is  contained  in  the  report  of  Ambassador 
Morris  is  of  no  consequence.  The  contents  of  the  report  are 
all-important.  Mr.  Colby  has  the  report.  The  people  of  the 
West,  to  whom  this  subject  is  of  paramount  importance,  are 
entitled  to  know  what  that  report  contains. 

Yesterday  it  was  discussed  at  length  in  Japan.  Our  people 
should  not  have  to  await  its  details  through  Japanese  news 
channels.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  representatives  from 
California  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under  a 
promise  of  secrecy,  should  finally  know  what  disposition  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  California 
and  other  Western  States.  The  people  of  these  Western 
States  are  entitled  to  know  it,  and  entitled  to  know  it  now. 

The  grave  question  here  is  not  whether  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  a  treaty  has  been  presented  which  in  effect  repeals 
our  alien  land  laws,  or  whether  Mr.  Colby  is  right  in  saying 
that  no  such  draft  of  a  treaty  has  been  presented.  The  mat- 
ter is  far  beyond  any  personal  controversy.  The  question  is, 
What  has  been  done  on  the  subject  in  which  the  West  is 
most  interested  and  which  most  intimately  concerns  the 
West's  future?  And  the  West  should  be  told  forthwith. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP 

Friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  exists  over 
exclusive  authority  claimed  by  Japan  over  the  Island  of 
Yap,  in  the  North  Pacific,  under  mandate  terms  laid  down  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  by  supplementary  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that,  though  without  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact 
and  formal  recognition  of  the  same,  President  Wilson  at  the 
Paris  Conference  stipulated  that  this  island,  with  its  gan- 
glion of  cable  connections,  should  not  become  an  exclusive 
possession  under  a  mandate  of  the  League,  but  should  be  a 
mutual  possession  and  so  administered  with  respect  to  in- 
tercommunication of  news.  This  issue  became  acute  at  the 
first  session  of  the  International  Communications'  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Washington  this  autumn  and  winter,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  first  items  on  the  agenda  when  the  confer- 
ence reconvenes,  the  European  delegates  having  for  a  time 
been  at  home  consulting  with  their  home  governments  on 
this  and  other  disputed  issues  which  the  prolonged  debate 
caused.  Any  disposition  of  Japan  or  any  other  powers  to 
stand  out  against  a  maximum  of  internationalization  of  the 
process  of  interchange  of  news  throughout  the  world  is  to  be 
stoutly  fought  by  the  United  States,  and  in  this  attitude  the 
Department  of  State  has  the  support  of  the  present  con- 
gressional committees  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  position 
will  have  similar  backing  in  the  coming  Congress  under  the 
new  administration.  Japan,  challenging  this  broad  policy 
or  showing  a  disposition  to  stand  on  any  technicality  in  com- 
batting the  claim  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  agreement 
made  at  Paris,  would  not  better  her  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

A  SENATE  MOVE  FOR  INFORMATION 

On  February  7  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Of  the 
Senate  intimated  to  the  Department  of  State  a  desire  to  see 
the  text  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japtin,  informally  but  laboriously  worked  out  during  many 
weeks  of  negotiations  between  the  ambassadors  of  the  two 


countries  sitting  in  Washington.  This  proposed  compact  was 
submitted  to  Secretary  Colby  on  his  return  from  South 
America,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  not  known  that  it  has  met 
with  his  or  with  the  President's  approval ;  and  there  are 
indications  that  the  whole  problem  will  pass  to  the  next 
Administration  for  solution.  The  Senate's  committee  In  ask- 
ing for  a  chance  to  understand  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty  did  so  with  larger  national  problems  in  mind,  those 
affecting  American  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  neces- 
sities of  naval  construction. 


RUSSIA,  ARMENIA,  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

On  January  23  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  unrecognized 
"ambassador"  to  the  United  States  from  Soviet  Russia, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  a  Baltic  port,  having  been  for- 
mally deported  by  order  of  the  government.  With  him  were 
his  large  staff  of  secretaries,  and  also  a  group  of  Russian 
Communists,  also  undergoing  deportation.  His  departure 
was  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  by  American  sympa- 
thizers, and  ere  he  sailed  he  made  public  a  formal  statement 
to  the  American  people.  From  it  we  quote : 

I  think  that  America  has  made  a  mistake  in  declining  to 
trade  with  Russia,  and  England  speedily  will  take  advantage 
(if  that  fact  to  do  business  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  United  States  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
(if  grateful  appreciation  for  the  personal  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy which  I  have  received  from  many  Americans  In  all 
vocations  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  encouragement  to  me  to  find  everywhere  men  and 
women  who  have  not  allowed  hysterical  fears  or  prejudices 
to  move  them  from  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  which  I 
have  represented. 

My  departure  has  come  as  the  logical  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  toward 
Soviet  Russia.  So  long  as  that  policy  was  not  declared,  so 
long  as  I  could  not  secure  from  any  responsible  official  any 
frank  expression  of  that  policy,  my  government  was  justified 
in  keeping  me  here  to  strive  for  the  establishment  of  normal 
political  and  economic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  future  plans  of  the  American 
Government,  nor  can  I  tell  in  what  direction  this  policy  of 
ignoring  the  existence  of  the  established  government  of  the 
largest  country  in  Europe  will  lead.  I  know  that  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  more  firmly  established,  beyond  fear  or  dan- 
ger of  foreign  or  internal  assault,  than  it  was  on  the  day 
when  I  first  approached  the  American  Government  on  its 
behalf.  I  know,  further,  that  the  industrial  and  .economic 
conditions  of  the  world,  not  excepting  America,  are  such  that 
the  resumption  of  normal  economic  relations  with  Russia 
has  become  an  imperative  necessity  upon  all  nations.  I  can 
only  say  that  when  the  American  people  are  prepared  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  the  government  of  the  Russian  workers 
and  peasants  will  be  ready  to  meet  them  in  a  reasonable  and 
friendly  spirit. 

SECRETARY  WILSON'S  LETTER 

An  interesting  addendum  to  the  literature  of  this  contro- 
versy is  a  letter  sent  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  to  the 
counsel  of  Mr.  Martens,  from  which  the  following  quotation 
is  made : 

In  the  evidence  presented  to  me  in  the  Martens  case  It 
was  clearly  shown  that  a  group  of  men  calling  themselves 
Communists  had  set  up  a  military  dictatorship  In  Russia; 
that  they  had  camouflaged  it  under  the  name  of  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  spoking  to  convey  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  dictatorship  by  the  proletariat:  that  it,  had  by  force 
of  arms  introduced  compulsory  labor — in  other  words, 
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slavery— Into  Russia  :  Hint  tlic  proletariat  were  compelled 
to  work  at  occupations  selected  for  them  at  meager  wages 
and  long  hours,  imposed  under  the  direction  of  the  military 

I  masters. 
Naturally  the  sympathy  of  the  admliilst ration  and  of  the 
\iiieriean  iieople,  including  the  workers,  goes  out  to  the  Rus- 
sian i>eople  under  such  circumstances.  Just  as  our  sympathies 
go  out  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  no  matter  who  or  what 
Qw  oppressor  may  be.  But  these  things  did  not  bring  Mar- 
tens within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Ijibor. 
Tin-  evidence  was  cumulative  and  conclusive  that  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  Russia,  calling  Itself  the  Soviet  Govern- 
in. 'lit  was  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  to  stir  up  In- 
surrection by  force  of  arms  against  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 

It  Is  a  novel  principle  In  international  law.  and  one  that 
Is  not  likely  to  be  generally  accepted,  that  a  newly  estab- 
lished military  dictatorship  in  one  country  may  capitalize 
the  traditional  friendship  of  another  country  for  Its  people 
by  making  a  pretense  of  wanting  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  government  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  seek- 
ing to  destroy  It  by  stirring  up  Insurrection.  As  long  as  that 
attitude  is  maintained  by  any  group  In  Russia,  whether  it 
temporarily  dominates  that  country  by  force  of  arms  or  not. 
members  of  Its  organization,  residents  In  but  alien  to  the 
United  States,  will  be  subject  to  the  deportation  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  I-abor. 

Our  government  is  a  people's  government.  Tts  basic  law 
.•an  !K>  changed  whenever  the  people  desire  it  to  he  changed. 
by  peaceful  parliamentary  processes.  It  can  be  made  as 
radical  as  any  one  may  desire  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  our  people  are  convinced  that  radicalism  Is  the  kind  of 
government  we  need,  and  by  the  same  process  It  can  respond 
to  the  needs  of  conservatism.  Yet  this  is  the  government 
that  the  Soviet  group  in  Russia  seek  to  overthrow  through 
the  fighting  force  of  an  aggressive  minority  which  they  hope 
to  pit  against  a  passive  majority. 

T  have  taken  pains  on  various  occasions  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  nothing  In  our  Immigration  law  that  requires  the 
deportation  of  any  alien  because  he  believes  in.  teaches,  or 
advocates  socialism,  communism,  syndicalism,  a  Soviet  form 
of  government,  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  abolition  of 
property  rights,  or  any  other  change  In  our  political  or  social 
structure,  provided  he  seeks  to  bring  about  the  change  by 
the  parliamentary  process  of  convincing  the  people  that  his 
political  and  economic  philosophy  Is  right. 

lint,  having  established  n  government  with  universal  suf- 
frage, and  consequently  the  most  perfect  democracy  on  earth, 
we  will  not  permit  a  military  despotism  In  Russia,  relmposed 
upon  a  people  hut  recently  relieved  from  bondage,  to  stir  up 
insurrection  among  our  alien  residents,  to  whom  we  have 
extended  hospitality  and  opened  the  doors  of  hope,  even 
though  their  efforts  in  that  direction  are  so  futile  that  they 
<-nuse  us  but  slight  annoyance. 

the  insulting  Intimation  that  profitable  trade  with  Russia 
is  so  important  In  the  American  mind  that  we  would  permit 
our  own  institutions  to  be  undermined  and  destroyed  and 
our  liberties  submerged  if  we  can  but  have  access  to  that 
trade  only  reflects  the  brutal,  materialistic  conceptions  of 
the  dominant  group  in  Russia.  We  have  given  several  lllus- 
tratlons  to  the  world,  among  them  our  entrance  Into  the 
recent  war.  that  while  we  love  comfort  we  hate  oppression 
.•ind  have  a  passion  for  human  liberty. 

For  these  reasons  Congress  has  directed  that  every  alien 
who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  proposes  to  use 
force  to  overthrow  the  United  States  shall  be  expelled.  The 
traditional  friendship  between  the  American  and  Russian 
people  will  continue,  and  when  a  government  exists  In  Russia 
that  seeks  to  work  out  Russian  destiny  In  the  Russian  way 
and  leaves  us  to  work  out  our  destiny  In  our  way.  there  will 
be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  to  de- 
port Its  officers  and  memliers  as  such. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  LEAGUE 

On  November  2ft.  1020.  President  Wilson  received  by  cable 
from  President  ITymans.  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Tx-ague.  a 
letter  In  which  he  was  asked  to  undertake  an  effort  to  bring 


peace  between  the  Armenian  Government  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  forces  led  by  Kemal  Pasha.  He  accepted  the 
tender  November  30,  conditional  ui>on  assurances  of  the 
moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  the  principal  powers.  In- 
cidentally, It  may  be  remarked  that  prior  to  this  correspond- 
ence Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau  had  been  designated  as  the 
person  who  would  be  sent  to  the  Near  East  to  act  for  the 
rutted  States,  should  the  United  States,  under  any  plan  of 
action,  be  committed  to  negotiations  with  Turkey  and  Russia. 
No  direct  reply  from  the  Allies  coming,  the  President  on 
January  18  sent  a  further  communication  to  the  I/eague, 
which  was  made  public  January  22.  The  text  follows: 

WASHINGTON,  January  18,  1921. 

His  Excellency  PAUL  HYMANS. 

President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Geneva,  Switzerland: 

Your  telegram  of  December  26,  1920,  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage received  by  the  Council  from  the  British  Government, 
concerning  Armenia,  stating  that  Armenia  is  reported  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  suggesting  that  the 
President  instruct  the  American  High  Commissioner  at  Con- 
stantinople to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  allied  High  Com- 
missioners, has  been  received  and  read  with  interest  by  the 
President,  who  instructs  me  to  reply  as  follows: 

The  President  does  not  deem  it  practicable  to  instruct  the 
American  High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople  to  act  for 
him  in  this  matter.  As  was  stated  In  my  telegram  of  De- 
cember 16.  1920,  he  has  chosen  the  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
who  has  been  prepared  to  act  for  him  in  such  steps  as  may 
be  taken.  Before  Instructing  him  to  proceed,  however,  the 
President  has  been  awaiting  the  definite  assurances  and  in- 
formation from  all  the  principal  powers  interested,  as  re- 
quested in  his  cable  of  November  30,  1920,  defining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  would  endeavor  to  mediate. 

The  message  from  the  British  Prime  Minister  transmitted 
by  you  on  December  26  would  seem  to  Indicate  the  imprac- 
ticability or  futility  of  the  President's  addressing  himself, 
at  le.ast  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Armenians  and  Kemal- 
ists.  The  President  is  Inclined  to  share  this  view  and  to  feel 
that  no  solution  can  be  had  without  first  getting  at  the 
source  of  the  trouble. 

Pending  receipt  of  information  and  assurances  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  telegram  of  November  30.  1920,  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  state  the  problem  as  the  President  views  it. 
its  causes  and  possible  remedies.  It  would  appear  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  trouble  in  Armenia  and  Turkey  has  been 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  Admittedly,  this  was  a  dlfllcult  ques- 
tion with  which  to  contend,  but  the  treaty  was  drafted  by 
the  allied  powers,  and  the  trouble  has  arisen  over  the  failure 
of  certain  factions  to  accept  this  treaty  and  of  the  Allies  to 
enforce  it.  This  is  a  question  over  which  the  President  has 
no  control,  and  measures  which  he  might  take  or  recommend 
In  this  direction  would  be  dependent  upon  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  calls  attention  to  the  report 
that  Armenia  Is  under  the  control  of  Moscow,  from  which  it 
appears  that  another  complication  has  developed.  The  de- 
liendence  of  Armenia  on  Soviet  Russia  is  another  situation 
over  which  the  President  has  no  control,  and  he  sees  no 
action  he  could  take  to  free  Armenia  without  the  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  of  the  principal  powers  which  holds 
promise  of  bringing  peace  and  accord  to  the  contending 
parties. 

Aspects  of  Russian  Problems 

There  is  bitter  distrust  and  fear  of  war  along  all  the  Rus- 
sian imrders.  It  seems  futile  to  attempt  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Caucasus,  if  the  result  is  merely  to  free  the  forces  there 
engaged  for  new  campaigns  on  other  sectors  of  this  long 
front.  The  distressful  situation  of  Armenia  Is  hut  one  detail 
of  this  vast  Russian  problem,  and  the  President  most  ear- 
nestly urges  his  conviction  that  It  Is  only  by  a  general  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  problem,  only  by  full 
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and  generous  co-operation  of  the  principal  powers,  that  a 
hopeful  approach  to  the  pacification  and  independence  of 
Armenia  can  be  found. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  toward  those  now  in  power 
in  Russia  has  been  frequently  and  clearly  expressed.  He 
regards  the  Bolshevik!  as  a  violent  and  tyrannical  minority, 
by  no  means  representing  the  real  desires  and  purposes  of 
the  Russian  people.  But  he  had  never  believed  that  the 
problems  raised  by  this  coup  d'etat  could  be  solved  by  mili- 
tary action  from  outside.  He  now  hopes  that  the  recent 
tragical  events  on  the  Polish  front  and  in  the  Crimea  have 
convinced  all  the  world  that  armed  invasion  is  not  the  way 
to  bring  peace  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

The  rapidly  shifting  events  of  recent  months  have  only 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  the  Russian  revolution, 
beneficent  in  its  main  purposes,  must  be  developed  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  by  the  Russians  themselves.  Help  may 
from  time  to  time  be  given  from  outside  and  voluntarily 
received,  but  attempts  at  military  coercion  can  but  end  in 
disaster. 

There  are  elements  in  the  present  situation  which  give 
added  hope  to  projects  of  pacification.  All  the  world  is 
weary  of  war,  and  the  conviction  grows  among  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  the  military  method  offers  very  little 
promise  of  solving  the  grave  problems  of  reconstruction 
which  face  us.  There  is  at  present  no  overt  civil  war  in 
Russia.  It  is  now  a  problem  of  the  relations  between  Cen- 
tral Russia  and  the  surrounding  smaller  national  groups. 

The  unrest  and  instability  along  the  border  are  caused  by 
bitter  and  mutual  distrust.  The  struggling  new  nationali- 
ties, which  were  formerly  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  are 
afraid  to  disarm  and  return  to  the  works  of  peace  because 
they  distrust  the  Bolshevik!  and  fear  new  aggressions.  The 
Soviets  contend  that  they  are  afraid  to  demobilize  because 
they  fear  new  attacks. 

The  great  impediment  to  peaceful  reconstruction  in  those 
troubled  border  territories,  the  imminent  danger  of  new  hos- 
tilities, is  caused  by  the  utter  confusion  between  offense  and 
defense.  Unless  this  distinction  can  be  clearly  defined,  there 
is  not  only  small  hope  of  peace,  but  no  hope  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  who  is  responsible  for  new  wars. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  thought  of  the  President  that  the 
present  moment  offers  a  peculiarly  pressing  challenge  to  an 
attempt  at  general  pacification  on  the  Russian  borders  along 
these  lines.  Such  an  attempt  seems  to  the  President  the 
logical  outgrowth — in  fact,  the  only  logical  development-— of 
the  request  to  mediate  in  the  Armenian  conflict,  and  he  feels 
bound  in  conscience  once  more  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  associated  nations. 

General  Action  Necessary 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  these  small  struggling  border 
States  will  not  attack  great  Russia  unless  encouraged  by 
promise  of  support  from  the  stronger  powers.  The  Presi- 
dent therefore  believes  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  attempt 
at  pacification  must  be  a  public  and  solemn  engagement 
among  the  great  powers  not  to  take  advantage  of  Russia's 
stricken  condition  and  not  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Russia,  nor  to  undertake  themselves  any  further  invasions 
of  Russia,  nor  to  tolerate  such  invasions  by  others. 

Such  a  public  agreement  would  in  effect  say  to  those  now 
in  power  in  Russia : 

"You  are  not  menaced  from  outside.  The  great  powers 
have  voluntarily  guaranteed  you  from  attack.  You  can  have 
peace  if  you  want  it." 

The  responsibility  for  any  new  war  which  might  break  out 
on  the  Russian  border  would  then  be  clearly  placed. 

If  the  principal  powers  represented  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  find  themselves  in  accord  with  the  President  in  this 
matter  and  will  assure  him  of  their  moral  and  diplomatic 
support,  he  will  instruct  his  personal  representative,  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  to  proceed  at  once  on  his  mission. 

NORMAN  H.  DAVIS. 

On  February  2  the  State  Department  made  public  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  President's  note: 


Monsieur  da  Cuiiha,  acting  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  requests  me  to  forward  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

"Please  thank  President  Wilson  for  his  communication  re- 
garding Armenia  received  by  Monsieur  Hyinans  on  January 
22.  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  views  expressed 
therein  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. The  note  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  allied  powers  now  meeting 
in  Paris.  The  latter  have  announced  that  they  will  shortly 
hold  a  conference  on  questions  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres." 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

To  a  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  held  in 
New  York  on  January  10,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Davis 
sent  a  communication  in  response  to  queries  of  that  organiza- 
tion as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia. 
He  said: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1921. 
Hon.  ALTON  B.  PARKER, 

President  National  Civic  Federation,  33d  Floor,  Metro- 
politan Tower,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

SIR:  I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  November  26,  1920, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  you  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  criticisms  of  the  Russian  policy  of  the  State 
Department  made  in  a  "widely  published  declaration,"  and 
in  which  you  ask  what  ground  there  is,  if  any,  for  these 
statements  and  request  specific  answers  to  all  of  the  points 
raised.  I  understand  that  the  charges  were  made  by  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association  in  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  presidential  candidates  on  October  29  and 
widely  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  press, 
obviously  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. Now  that  the  votes  have  been  cast  and  the  results  are 
known,  I  have  no  objection  to  replying  specifically  to  the 
charges  made  in  order  to  rectify  the  misapprehensions  which 
this  document  suggests. 

After  a  short  introduction  emphasizing  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Russian  problem  in  the  return  to  peace  and  the 
reconstruction  problems  that  now  face  us,  the  letter  pro- 
pounds five  questions.  In  form  they  start  with  certain  state- 
ments of  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  Russian  policy  of  this 
administration  and  uniformly  end  up  with  the  question,  "If 
elected,  will  you  support  this  policy?"  This  question  is  a 
specious  method  of  presentation,  as  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  assertions  made  as  to  the  existing  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia is  of  supreme  importance. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  questionnaire  reads  as  follows : 

"I.  First.  Our  recent  policy,  although  never  clearly  stated, 
has  been  to  refuse  to  permit  relief  to  be  sent  to  that  vast 
portion  of  Russia  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  Thousands  of  Russians,  Bolshevik!  and  non- 
Bolsheviki,  are  suffering  from  lack  of  medical  supplies,  soap, 
and  the  common  necessities  of  life.  No  American  has  been 
officially  permitted  to  feed  a  sick  Russian  child  or  to  send 
medicine  to  a  Russian  hospital.  If  elected,  will  you  support 
this  policy?" 

A  False  Charge 

The  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  unqualifiedly  false ; 
the  second  sentence  is  true;  the  third  sentence  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  false  in  its  obvious  intention.  Since  the  Wai- 
Trade  Board  regulations  in  regard  to  trade  with  Russia  were 
amended  on  July  8,  1920,  it  is  not  true  that  it  has  been  our 
policy  "to  refuse  to  permit  relief"  to  be  sent  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  only  restriction  maintained  by  this  government  on 
export  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  is  the  restriction  on  the 
export  of  munitions  or  commodities  susceptible  of  immediate 
military  use.  For  the  shipment  of  commodities  under  this 
qualification  it  is  necessary  to  apply  for  special  export 
license.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  export  to  Russia  of 
"medical  supplies,  soap,  and  the  common  necessities  of  life." 
no  special  licenses  are  needed ;  none  has  been  applied  for. 
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Thill  relatively  little  of  these  commodities  ha-  been  .-.flit  is 
dm-  to  purely  commercial  con-ideraiion-.  Tun  different  or- 
ganizations li.-ivc  IHVII  carrying  on  n  noisy  agitation  in  this 
matter  ami  a— crting  tlutt  thc\  have  lieeii  prevented  liy  this 
government  from  sending  medical  supplies  in  Russia.  They 
have  been  infi'i-iui-il  Dial  no  such  obstacle  exists  In  such  ship- 
ment-, lint  apparently  thf.v  liavc  no  fumls  to  send  supplies 
or  t"  pa\  for  their  transport. 

The  l)epai-tnu'iit  of  State  has  taken  an  intense  ami  con- 
tinual interest  in  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  law-scale 
relief  work  b.v  strong  ami  reputahle  organizations.  The 
difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  accomplish- 
ments in  this  matter  have  been  raised,  not  liy  this  govern- 
ment lint  liy  the  Soviets,  who  cannot  tinil  in  their  theory  of 
communism  any  excuse  for  private  philanthropy.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  relief  organizations,  with  the  knowl- 
edge iinil  approval  of  the  1'epariment  of  State,  have  visited 
the  central  Soviet  authorities  in  Moscow  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  in<nlu*  rirrm/i  for  such  work,  but  with  two 
exceptions  lia\e  been  met  by  rebuffs.  In  this  matter  the  ex- 
perience of  this  government  has  been  identical  witli  that  of 
Kuropean  countries,  both  those  which  were  associated  with 
us  in  the  war  and  the  northern  neutrals.  The  only  relief 
work  which  the  Soviet  will  tolerate  is  the  direct  gift  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Soviet  Coverniiient.  to  be  distributed  by  them  as 
their  own  laix-c-.-.  ijuitc  aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
this  would  be  politically  expedient,  it  is  the  opinion  of  al- 
most all  of  those  exi>erienced  in  such  work  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  funds  from  private  subscription  on  this 
I  a-is. 

Jews  Undertook  Relief 

The  two  exceptions  to  this  have  IKH-II.  first,  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  their  colleagues,  have  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  extend 
relief  iu  Soviet  Russia  on  the  conditions  drawn  up  by  the 
Soviet  authorities:  and,  second,  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  (Quakers),  which  has  been  n|«>rating  almost 
continuously  in  Russia  on  a  small  scale  under  British  man- 
agement. 

The  State  Department  has  taken  the  position  that  it  could 
uot  officially  encourage  the  entry  into  Soviet  territory  of 
American  relief  workers  so  long  as  the  Soviet  authorities 
continue  to  hold  as  hostages  American  citizens  who  are  not 
accu-cd  of  an\  illegal  activity,  but  its  attitude  toward  relief 
workers  has  been  identical  with  that  toward  private  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Any  American  citizen  who  wishes  to  enter 
Ru-sia  on  his  own  resiMiusibillty  and  without  a  passport  can 
do  so  without  any  let  or  hindrance  from  this  government. 
The  "official"  obstruction  to  feeding  of  sick  Russian  children 
by  Americans  has  come  not  from  this  government,  but  from 
the  Soviet.-. 

The  second  paragraph  reads  as  follow-: 

"Second.  I'nder  a  recent  ruling,  the  Stale  Department 
conliscatcs  the  pas-ports  of  American  citizens  traveling  to 
and  from  Russia,  nor  are  Americans  officially  permitted  to 
communicate  with  Russia.  An  American  of  Russian  descent 
cannot  communicate  unhindered  with  his  mother  in  Russia  : 
cannot  ascertain  whether  his  relatives  are  living  or  dead; 
cannot.  If  they  are  in  distress,  bring  them  to  the  United 
Stale-:  cannot  himself  go  to  their  aid.  If  elected,  will  you 
sup|M>rt  this  iMilicyV" 

The  tirst  sentence  deals  with  the  question  of  passport-. 
In  conformity  with  the  order  lifting  the  War  Trade  Hoard 
restrictions  against  irade  with  Soviet  Russia,  it  has  been  the 
IM.HCV  of  ilii-  department  to  issue  passports  to  Americans 
wishing  to  enter  Soviet  Russia,  good  for  the  countries  of 
transit.  The  author-  of  this  paragraph  seem  lo  have  hail  no 
Idea  of  the  nature  of  a  passport.  It  is  merely  a  formal  and 
ciurraved  adaptation  of  an  ollicial  letter  of  introduction.  It 
is  addressed  to  a  friendly  government  or  governments,  and 
it  would  not  be  proper  or  appropriate  for  Ibis  government 
to  ^-ive  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  the  Soviet  aiitboritle-. 

Passports  Are  Returned 

Tin-re  Is  no  pn— Utility  of  normal  passport  courtesies  bo- 
iwecn  •.'overnmcnts  which  are  not  in  diplomatic  relation-. 


A  more  recent  order  has  Instructed  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  In  countries  contiguous  to  Soviet  Russia  to 
take  up  the  American  passports  of  such  Americans  as  wish 
to  enter  Soviet  Russia,  to  be  returned  to  them  on  their  leax- 
ing  Soviet  territory,  as  the  passports  addressed  to  govern 
ments  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  relations  could  be  of 
no  legitimate  use  to  them  in  Soviet  territory,  where  they 
would  have  no  sense  and  would  offer  no  protection.  No 
hardship  is  imposed  on  the  Americans  wishing  to  enter  Rus- 
sia at  their  own  risk,  and  the  chance  of  the  misuse  of  Amer- 
ican passports  is  notably  decreased. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph  involves  much  the 
same  considerations.  Postal  communications  are  based  on  a 
commercial  contract  and  imply  solvency  on  both  sides. 
1'osial  communications  with  Soviet  Russia  could  not  be  for- 
mally established  without  treaty  negotiations.  That  this 
government  does  not  take  such  steps  In  order  to  facilitate 
postal  communications  cannot  be  justly  construed  as  a  re- 
fusal to  permit  communications.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is 
well  known  that  letters  do  pass  between  the  two  territories. 

An  American  of  Russian  descent  wishing  to  communicate 
with  his  mother  In  Russia,  while  it  is  impossible  for  this 
government  at  present  actually  to  help  him,  is  not  hindered 
nor  interfered  with  by  it. 

It  Is  true  that  lie  would  probably  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  his  relatives  to  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  might  be  raised  by  the  immigration  au- 
thorities of  this  country  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  conferred  upon  him  by  the  I 'resident 
to  execute  the  so-called  vise  regulations,  but  past  experience 
indicates  that  they  would  be  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  There  Is  the 
same  attempt  to  mislead  in  the  statement  that  he  "cannot 
himself  go  to  their  aid."  If  he  has  the  means  to  travel  to 
the  Soviet  border  and  is  admitted  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
he  will  not  be  hindered  by  this  government. 

The  third  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"Third.  The  United  States  helped  in  every  way  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  the  oppressed  Baltic  nations  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  ICsthonla,  now  republics.  Secretary 
Colby's  note  of  August  10  proposed  officially  to  restore  Rus- 
sian 'territorial  Integrity,'  and  with  it  Russian  rule  over 
these  countries.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Baltic  nationality  are  vitally  Interested  in  this  proposal.  If 
elected,  will  you  support  this  policy?" 

No  Interference  in  Russia 

The  statement  that  this  government  "proposed  officially  to 
restore  Russian  'territorial  integrity'  and  with  it  Russian 
rule  over  these  countries,"  is  false.  The  last  sentence,  ••Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Baltic  nationality  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  proposal,"  appears  to  have  lieen  In- 
tended either  as  a  bribe  or  as  a  threat  to  the  presidential 
candidates. 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this  government  "offi- 
cially to  restore"  the  former  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Km- 
pire.  nor  to  impose  on  any  of  the  non-Russian  territories  the 
rule  of  the  Great  Russians.  Russia  today  Is  in  a  condition 
of  distress,  and  there  is  grave  danger  on  all  of  her  frontiers 
of  aggression,  either  directly  by  foreign  States  or  Indirectly 
through  the  control  of  these  border  Slates.  In  several  of 
these  struggling  border  territories  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  group  lias  a  right  to  speak  for  the  "na- 
tionality" involved.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  government 
that  these  thorny  questions  cannot  now  l>e  solved  In  an  <:r 
IHH-II-  manner.  The  Russian  people  are  certainly  interested 
in  such  decisions,  and.  consistent  with  Its  previous  action, 
the  Department  of  State  In  the  note  of  August  1O  again 
served  notice  that  it  could  not  be  considered  us  endorsing 
territorial  settlements  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Russian 
]H-ople  unless  a  government  generally  recognized  as  repre- 
senting them  were  a  party  to  the  adjustment. 

The  fourth  |>aragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"Fourth.  The  Vnited  States  has  at  various  times  helped 
armed  intervention  in  Russia  with  money,  men.  ami  muni- 
tions. It  is  not  now  disclosed  whether  our  government  is  at 
present  lining  so.  Will  you.  If  elected,  make  a  plain  dis- 
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closure  of  the  commitments  of  the  United  States  and  a  plain 
statement  of  what  they  involve?" 

The  first  statement  is  true,  but  official  announcement  was 
made  when  the  last  of  our  troops  was  withdrawn  from  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  this  government  is  not  at  present  partici- 
pating in  any  armed  action  against  Soviet  Russia,  nor  is  it 
supporting  with  money,  men,  or  munitions  any  of  the  groups 
or  parties  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Soviets.  The  in- 
sinuation ill  the  last  question  that  this  government  is  se- 
cretly committed  to  intervention  in  Russia  is  gratuitous,  it 
has  no  basis  whatsoever  in  fact,  and  the  implied  charge  that 
such  commitments  exist  is  refuted  by  the  well-known  policy 
of  opposition  to  intervention  maintained  for  mouths  preced- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  to  send  troops 
to  Russia,  by  our  effort  to  reduce  the  joint  intervention  to 
the  smallest  scope,  and  to  hold  to  specifically  defined  and 
limited  purposes.  The  recently  published  exchange  of  notes 
between  this  government  and  Poland  clearly  expresses  the 
policy  of  this  government.  This  question  is  an  indication  of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  questionnaire  was  drawn,  which  is 
not  at  all  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
government  is  secretly  committed  to  such  action,  but  so  to 
phrase  the  question  as  to  prejudge  the  replies. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

NORMAN  H.  DAVIS, 

Acting  Secretary. 


THE   UNITED    STATES,  INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS,  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

Anglo-American  relations  have  been  subjected  to  "pin 
pricks"  of  late,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Ambassador 
Geddes  left  Washington  for  London  on  January  15  to  advise 
with  the  British  Ministry.  He  proceeded  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
he  crossed,  and  advised  with  the  Supreme  Council  during 
its  deliberations,  from  January  25  on  to  its  adjournment. 
Later,  in  London,  he  conferred  with  Foreign  Office  and  Cab- 
inet officials,  and  about  February  10  took  passage  for  New 
York,  having  received  explicit  instructions  on  mooted  issues, 
especially  disarmament. 

MR.  HARDING  ON  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

On  the  19th  a  letter  from  President-elect  Harding  was 
made  public,  which  it  will  be  important  to  keep  in  mind  as 
affairs  develop.  The  text  follows : 

MARION,  OHIO. 
JOHN  A.  STKWAKT,  Esq., 

The  Sulgrave  Institution,  :590a  Wooltoorth  Building. 
JVric  York  Citu,  X.  Y. 

DKAR  MR.  STEWART:  The  labor  of  uniting  into  still  closer 
amity  and  understanding  the  English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world  has  a  significance  of  good  to  all  Americans  and  to 
all  nations  and  races  of  the  world. 

Destiny  has  made  it  a  historical  fact  that  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  been  the  instrument  through  which 
civilization  has  been  flung  to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
I  am  impressed  not  so  much  by  the  glory  that  English-speak- 
ing peoples  may  take  to  themselves  as  by  the  profound  duties 
that  God  has  thrust  upon  them — duties  of  being  restrained, 
tolerant  and  just.  These  duties  will  find  their  greatest  rec- 
ognition in  a  united,  unshakeable  friendship  and  understand- 
ing and  oneness  of  purpose — not  for  the  exclusion  from 
brotherhood  of  others,  but  for  a  better  brotherhood  flowing 
toward  others. 

I  believe  that  when  the  wisdom  of  America  is  summoned 
to  assist  the  world  in  building  a  workable,  as  distinguished 
from  a  bungling,  agreement  or  association  for  the  prevention 
of  war,  unity  of  English-speaking  peoples  will  play  no  small 
part,  not  to  invade  the  rights  or  exclude  the  fellowship  of 
other  nations,  but  to  protect  and  include  them. 
Faithfully  yours, 

WARREN  G.  HARDING. 


THE    UNITED  STATES    LEAVES  AMBASSADORS'  COUNCIL 

Three  agencies,  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
have  been  functioning  in  interpreting  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  in  enforcing  the  same — the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Ambassadors.  From  the  last  of  these  the 
United  States  formally  withdrew  January  11,  Ambassador 
Wallace  explaining  the  action  in  the  following  terms : 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
ambassadors  principally  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
questions  relating  to  the  armistice,  and  also  in  order  to  keep 
covenant  with  questions  relating  to  treaties,  pending  action 
in  the  United  States  upon  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important  questions 
relating  to  the  armistice  have  been  disposed  of,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  not  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  there  appears  to  be  no  further  occasion 
for  continuing  the  American  representation  in  the  conference. 

There  is  no  hidden  reason  for  my  withdrawal.  As  is  well 
known,  my  status  has  been  that  of  an  official  representative, 
except  in  certain  specific  questions  which  have  been  handled 
by  the  conference,  such  as  the  negotiation  and  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  with  Hungary.  Now,  after  more  than  100 
meetings,  after  practically  all  the  questions  in  which  the 
United  States  was  directly  interested  have  been  settled,  it  is 
meet  and  proper  for  America,  since  she  has  not  ratified  the 
treaty,  to  withdraw  her  representatives. 

FRANCE.RTHE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

Rene  Viviani,  one  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  meeting 
of  the  League  Assembly  at  Geneva,  in  his  formal  report  on 
his  mission,  rendered  January  19,  said : 

In  several  weeks  we  are  going  to  see  what  official  inter- 
pretation will  be  given  to  the  pact  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  French  are  ready  to  take  conciliatory  steps 
in  good  consciences.  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  technicali- 
ties shall  separate  us  from  America.  I  refer  to  Article  X. 
But  I  believe  there  is  a  more  fundamental  difference. 

Article  X  is  evidently  dangerous  for  honest  people,  who 
wish  no  bluff  in  their  relations  with  other  nations.  It  was 
because  of  Article  X  that  I  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  Georgia  to  the  League,  because  if  these 
nations  were  attacked  by  the  Bolshevik!  we  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  give  them  aid.  It  may  be  in  America  that  they 
fear  the  duty  of  sending  armies  to  Europe.  In  given  condi- 
tions we  can  well  afford  to  review  Article  X. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  point  at  issue.  Even  the  existence 
of  the  covenant  is  threatened.  Mr.  Harding  speaks  of  an 
association  of  nations.  We  speak  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Xow,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  words,  it  would  not  be 
important.  But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  words. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  the  League.  In  the  first 
conception  the  pact  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  treaties,  not 
only  preceding  the  articles  of  the  treaties,  but  serving  as  a 
moral  preface.  There  is  an  appeal  to  international  honor, 
then  there  is  the  covenant,  and  then  the  articles  of  the  trea- 
ties. The  League  is  tied  up  to  the  treaties,  so  that  if  the 
League  disappears  many  articles  of  the  treaties  disappear. 
What  would  become  of  the  whole  mandate  system? 

There  is  another  conception.  It  is  that  which  Argentina 
manifested  at  Geneva  when  she  proposed  nothing  less  than 
to  destroy  the  pact.  No  one  else  agreed  with  her.  This 
argument  is  that  on  one  side  there  exists  the  treaty,  whole 
in  itself,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pact,  which  is  something 
else.  This  is  a  conception  which  we  cannot  accept. 

Be  generous.  What  great  work  in  the  history  of  humanity 
has  been  achieved  in  one  day?  Do  not  despair  of  the  League. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  League  has  only  to  shake  its 
linger  to  save  the  world  from  all  ills.  But  wait.  Let  it 
grow.  It  will  become,  little  by  little,  not  the  supergovern- 
ment  we  have  heard  about,  not  a  superparliament,  but  a 
great  moral  arbiter. 
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THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY 

On  January  13  Ambassador  Ishll  gave  to  American  uews- 
distributlng  agencies  in  Paris  the  text  of  the  1911  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty,  accompanied  l.y  the  statement  that  the 
provision  i-\.-iiipting  the  t'nited  States  had  -been  inserted 
"solely  at  the  suggestion  of  Japan."  This  disclosure  \\a^ 
proinptc.l  iiy  attacks  upon  Japan  in  the  1'nited  States  Senate 
l>.\  Senator  Heed,  of  Missouri,  and  because  of  the  comment 
ii|H>n  the  same  hy  the  American  press.  The  text  follows: 

The  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  Great 
Itrttain.  having  in  view  imponant  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
.lapiincsc  agreement  on  the  Utli  of  August.  1905,  and  believ- 
ing that  11  revision  of  that  agreement  responding  to  such 
changes  would  contribute  to  the  general  stability  and  repose, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations  to  replace  the 
agreement  above  mentioned,  such  stipulations  having  the 
-.line  object  as  said  agreement,  namely  : 

(a)  Consolidation  and  maintenance  of  general  peace  in 
the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  India. 

da  Preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  powers 
in  China  by  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  op|>ortunitics  in 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  with  China. 

i.i    Maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high  con-  . 
traetlng  parties  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  India  and 
the  defense  of  their  special  interests  in  said  regions. 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever  in  the  opinion  either 
of  Japan  or  Great  Britain  any  of  the  rights  and  interests  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement  are  in  jeopardy 
the  two  governments  will  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly  and  consider  in  common  the  measures 
which  should  IK-  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights 
and  interests. 

Article  II.  If  by  reason  of  an  unprovoked  attack  or  ag- 
ive  action,  wherever  arising  on  the  part  of  any  powers, 
either  high  contracting  party  should  be  Involved  In  war  for 
the  defense  of  Its  territorial  rights  or  special  Interests  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement,  either  high  con- 
tracting party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  Its  ally 
and  will  conduct  the  war  In  common  and  make  mutual  peace 
in  agreement  with  it. 

Article  III.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  nei- 
ther of  them  will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter  sepa- 
rate arrangements  with  another  (tower  to  prejudice  the  ob- 
jects described  in  the  preamble. 

Provision  Affecting  America 

Article  IV.   Should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude 

a   treaty   of  general   arbitration    with  a    third    power,   it  is 

I  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  entail  upon  such 

contracting  party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  power 

with  whom  sueh  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force. 

Article  V.  The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance 
would  be  afforded  by  either  power  to  the  other  In  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  present  agreement,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  would  be  made  available, 
will  be  arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities  of 
the  higli  contracting  parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time 
consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions  of 
mutual  Interest. 

Article  VI.  The  present  agreement  shall  come  Into  effect 
immediately  after  the  date  of  signature  and  remain  In  force 
ten  years  from  that  date.  In  case  neither  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parlies  should  have  unfilled  twelve  months  before 
the  expiration  of  said  ten  years  its  intention  of  terminating 
it.  it  shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 

fr the  day  on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 

*lnill  have  denounced  It:  but  if  or  when  the  date  fixed  for 
expiration  arrives  and  either  ally  Is  actually  engaged  In  war. 
the  alliance  shall  ip*n  fni'tn  continue  until  |>eaee  Is  concluded! 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their 
' '-I live  -.,  \crnments.  have  Mgned  the  agreement  and 


.mixed  thereto  their  seals,  done  in  duplicate,  at   l.ondou,  the 
Kith  day  of  July,  1911. 

Supplementing  this  disclosure,  Japan's  ambassador  to 
France  said,  in  an  interview  with  the  representative  of  the 
V'-ir  York  Evening  l'n»t: 

This  treaty  is  the  only  alliance  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  Japan.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  It,  and  It  is 
all  contained  In  the  document  you  have  in  your  hand.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  in  the  history  of  the  proceedings  leading 
up  to  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  in  this  present  form  the 
best  evidence  that  there  Is  no  ground  for  talk  of  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  which  not  only  Is  non- 
sensical but  criminal. 

I  was  Vice-Minlster  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo  in  1911 
when  this  treaty  was  adopted  and  am  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  negotiations.  The  United  States  at  that  time 
was  engaged  In  the  consideration  of  arbitration  treaties  with 
various  countries.  I  believe  she  had  already  made  one  with 
Spain  and  preliminaries  for  a  similar  treaty  between  Amer- 
ica and  England  then  were  in  progress.  Japan  realized  that 
a  renewal  of  her  own  alliance  agreement  with  England  in 
its  previous  form  of  HHC.  would  be  embarrassing  to  Eng- 
land, In  view  of  the  possibility  of  her  making  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  America.  Because  of  that  realization  Japan 
herself  suggested  the  insertion  of  Article  IV,  thus  voluntarily 
depriving  herself  of  British  support  in  the  event  of  hostlli'- 
ties  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Do  you  think  for  a  moment  Japan  would  have  made  such 
suggestions  if  she  had  had  the  remotest  fear  of  a  war  with 
America?  It  Is  true  that  was  ten  years  ago ;  but  now,  in  the 
Immediate  present,  Japan  has  not  availed  herself  of  the 
privilege,  after  ten  years,  to  end  the  agreement  with  Eng- 
land or  to  ask  for  the  elimination  of  Article  IV  or  any  other 
revision. 

Japan  has  no  more  thought  of  war  with  the  United  States 
today  than  In  1911. 

JAPAN'S  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TREATY 
Dispatches  from  Tokio  indicate  that  there  Is  by  no  means 
general  assent  in  Japan  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  indicated  by  contemporary  British 
comment  and  by  the  above  statement  of  Japan's  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  The  Kokumin,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  journals,  speaking  for  this  group,  says: 

At  the  time  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  was  concluded. 
Viscount  Kato,  the  foreign  minister,  queried  London  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  new  American  treaty  on  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  Informally  that 
Great  Britain  considered  the  new  treaty  within  the  applica- 
tion of  Article  4.  Viscount  Kato  sent  a  second  note  request- 
ing a  formal  statement  of  the  British  Government's  position 
and  stating  Japan's  disapproval  of  the  interpretation  of 
Article  4  as  Indicated  by  Ix>rd  Grey's  first  reply.  Ix>ndon 
virtually  ignored  Viscount  Kato  by  returning  an  answer  al- 
most identical  with  the  first.  There  the  matter  dropped  and 
Japan's  assent  through  silence  was  taken  for  granted.  If 
we  admit  the  British  Interpretation  of  Article  4  the  alliance 
has  been  a  dead  letter  for  six  years. 

Popular  Controversy 

Both  In  the  press  and  in  the  legislatures  of  the  nations 
most  concerned  with  renewal  or  abrogation  of  this  treaty 
the  past  month  has  been  one  of  animated  discussion,  with 
radical  differences  of  opinion  shown.  Signs  [tolnt  to  the 
British  Government's  post|M>neinent  of  any  formal  decision 
until  after  the  conference  of  the  premiers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  which  is  to  be  held  In  London 
this  spring.  Then,  not  only  tills  grave  Issue  will  be  met  and 
formally  an-wered,  but  also  others  Involving  British  pollev 
in  Asia. 
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IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  out  of  India's  population  of  315,000,000  only 
18,000,000  can  read. 

That  809,500,000  coins  of  all  values  were  minted  last 
year,  512,500,000  of  them  being  pennies. 

That  the  United  States  is  exporting  automobiles  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  a  day. 

That  the  population  of  Brazil  is  now  30,553,509,  more 
than  one-fourth  that  of  the  United  States. 

That  automobiles  killed  3,808  persons  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau. 

That  Sweden  was  the  first  of  the  signatory  States  to 
ratify  the  protocol  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

That  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  students,  represent- 
ing twenty-six  foreign  countries,  are  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  this  year. 

That  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  in 
1920  totaled  $461,125,623,  as  compared  with  $166,567,- 
398  in  1919,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

That  at  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  in  Turkey,  held  at  Angora,  January  10,  the 
church  law  of  Islam  was  made  subordinate  to  the  law  of 
the  State. 

That  in  Switzerland  the  embroidery  industry  is  facing 
a  serious  crisis,  exports  having  dropped  far  below  their 
pre-war  level,  and  the  watch  factories  are  also  shutting 
down  because  of  lack  of  orders. 

That  an  aeronautic  construction  company  has  been 
founded  in  Brussels,  the  Belgian  Government  supporting 
the  scheme  with  a  view  to  rendering  Belgium  independ- 
ent of  foreign  aerial  transports. 

That  Germany  has  surrendered  29,453  tons  of  river 
craft  which  has  been  identified  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, this  being  a  quarter  of  the  tonnage  she  has  to 
surrender  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

That  on  January  14  Holland  and  Venezuela  resumed 
diplomatic  relations,  which  were  severed  in  1908,  be- 
cause of  the  claims  made  by  Dutch  subjects  resident  in 
Venezuela  which  the  latter  country  would  not  meet. 

That  from  its  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  killed  for 
their  skins,  the  United  States  Government  made  in  1919 
over  $3,000,000,  and  that  from  the  same  islands  the  gov- 
ernment gathered  in  a  harvest  of  936  blue  foxes,  whose 
skins  were  valued  at  $165,000. 

That  the  Swiss  census,  which  took  place  shortly  before 
Christmas,  shows  the  smallest  increase  in  the  population 
hitherto  recorded,  this  being  due  to  the  great  exodus  of 
foreigners  during  the  war  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
emigration  is  again  in  full  swing. 


'That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  New  York  City,  under  date  of  January  6,  1921, 
transmitted  the  information  that  a  proclamation  was 
issued  December  30,  1920,  prohibiting  the  importation 
into  Australia  of  all  goods  bearing  the  word  "Bosch." 

That  the  Finnish  Government  will  recommend  to  the 
Xobel  Prize  Committee  that  a  Nobel  Prize  be  given  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  because  "its  blessed  activities 
materially  relieved  suffering  in  the  war,  served  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity,  and  promoted  mutual  solidarity  of 
nations." 

That  the  republic  of  Panama  has  requested  the  United 
States  to  re-establish  the  commission  that  until  last  June 
had  the  task  of  settling  questions  in  connection  with  oc- 
cupation of  Panamaan  lands  by  the  republic  of  the 
North,  such  issues  in  dispute  being  settled  by  the  arbitral 
decisions  of  this  commission. 

That  the  volume  of  tea  exported  to  this  country  from 
Japan  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
amounted  to  24,200,000  pounds,  this  being  a  decrease  of 
about  10,000,000  pounds  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  due  to  the  high  price  of  green  tea  and  to  the  previ- 
ous large  imports  resulting  from  speculation. 

That  the  formal  arraignment  of  American  non-Cath- 
olic agencies,  conspicuously  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  is  a  sequel  to  friction  between  that  or- 
ganization and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  during  the  war, 
and  also  arises  from  plans  of  American  Protestant  wel- 
fare organizations  to  labor  continuously  in  Europe  and 
in  South  America. 

That  the  English  Review  of  Reviews,  made  famous 
by  the  editorship  of  William  T.  Stead,  a  foe  of  war,  has 
passed  under  the  control  of  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs,  the  re- 
nowned war  correspondent  and  man  of  letters,  who  is  no 
less  an  opponent  of  militarism,  and  who  is  busy  weaving 
the  informal  Anglo-American  entente  by  his  books  and 
by  his  lectures  to  the  two  peoples. 

That  the  Northern  Peace  Union,  Stockholm,  which 
has  adopted  as  one  of  its  objects  the  acceptance  of  Eng- 
lish as  the  international  language,  has  published  several 
expressions  of  opinion  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
prominent  pacifists,  and  professors  of  linguistics  at  the 
different  universities  concerning  this  question.  In  many 
countries,  where  English  was  not  taught  before,  it  has 
now  been  introduced  in  all  the  schools  and  training  col- 
leges. 

That  Herbert  Hoover,  an  alumnus  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  has  given  to  that  institution  for  its  archives 
and  library  a  collection  of  375,000  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  important  official  records  having  to  do  with  the 
World  War,  the  same  having  been  collected  for  him  by 
his  1,000  relief  agents  while  at  their  work  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Near  East.  Six  thousand  volumes  cover  the  com- 
plete and  official  proceedings  of  Germany's  war  prepara- 
tions. There  also  is  an  unequaled  collection  of  docu- 
ments relative  to  Soviet  Russia  and  Bolshevik  control. 
Eleven  languages  have  to  be  translated  to  make  the 
material  accessible  to  users  of  English  only. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  RUSSIAN  ( 'i >N-TITI KNT  ASSEMBLY,  sitting  in 
Paris  during  the  last  days  of  January  and  the  first  days 
of  February,  derided  to  make  formal  application  to  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  United 
Stales  as  the  de  jure  or  rightful  existing  government  of 
.1.  Thirty-three  of  the  members  of  this  conference 
were  elected  members  of  the  Russian  Constituent  Assem- 
bly by  a  popular  vote  in  1917.  Overthrow  of  Korensky 
iind  \ictory  of  Lenin  and  the  Bolshevist  forces  led  to 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  on  January  IS,  1918,  and 
since  then  these  men  have  been  fugitives  from  Russia  or 
in  hiding  within  their  nation.  In  addition  to  these 
monitors  of  the  dissolved  Assembly,  the  Paris  conference 
has  had  in  its  councils  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Kerensky  Government,  including  Boris  A.  Bakhme- 
teff,  who  has  remained  in  Washington  as  a  quasi-officially 
recognized  representative  of  Russia,  using  funds  as- 
signed to  Russia  by  the  United  States  authorities  at  the 
time  Kerensky  was  in  power.  The  elements  of  Russian 
society  represented  at  this  conference  include  moderate 
socialists,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Free  Russian  party,  to- 
gether with  "intellectuals"  of  the  Milukoff  typo.  They 
have  formally  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Bolshevik  Government, 
and  especially  its  refusal  to  be  party  to  any  dismember- 
ment of  Russia.  They  declare  their  intention,  if  they 
regain  political  power,  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  and  all 
treaties  and  commercial  agreements  which  the  Moscow 
Government  may  make.  They  deprecate  all  armed  in- 
tervention in  Russian  affairs,  and  they  would  have  the 
blockade  lifted.  To  the  extent  that  this  conference  truly 
reflects  popular  sentiment  in  Russia  and  in  time  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  Russian  masses,  it  is  significant  Our 
State  Department  officials  steadily  issue  reports  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  is  losing  its  grip  and  that  power 
is  ultimately  coming  to  IK-  hold  by  precisely  such  a  com- 
bination of  "moderates"  as  this  Paris  group  claims  to 
represent. 

SIAM  HAS  WON  SURRENDER  of  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  Americans  by  Americans  in  Siam,  in  a  recent 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  that  kingdom,  the  right  of  revocation  to  be 
surrendered  five  years  after  the  treaty  comes  into  force. 
In  other  respects  the  treaty  follows  conventional  lines. 
It  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  withdrawal  bv  the 
Occidental  of  an  asMinicd  su|>eriority  over  the  Oriental 
and  of  a  distrust  of  the  Asiatic's  sense  of  equity.  Siam 
has  had  a  dynasty  unusually  liberal  and  modern  for 
many  years,  and  its  dynasty  has  had  American  advisers 
and  framers  in  matters  of  its  international  policy. 


into  dictatorial  communism  occurred  on  December  :!tl. 
when  the  House  of  Deputies,  by  11  vote  of  1.11  to  54,  en- 
dorsed the  ministry,  after  a  fierce  debate  between  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Steeg,  and  Deputy  Mauri 
Cacliin,  the  Communist  representative  in  the  legislature. 
He  used  his  opportunity  to  extol  Lonine  and  the  Third 
International.  Minister  Steeg  in  the  course  of  his 
speeches  said:  "We  shall  repress  any  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion with  all  possible  means  at  our  command.  The 
government's  energy  will  be  equal  to  the  audacity  of 
M.  Cachin's  party."' 

.YOKWAY'S  REI.ATIVK  PROXIMITY  TO  RUSSIA  lays  her 
open  to  propaganda  from  that  country  by  Lenine 's 
agents.  Economic  interests  make  the  Muscovite  markets 
valuable  as  a  place  where  Norwegian-produced  commodi- 
ties may  be  sold.  As  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  there  is  much  pressure  from  the  trading  interests 
to  get  an  entry  for  a  large  scale  of  production  and  ex- 
port :  and  the  Moscow  Government,  realizing  this  fact, 
has  done  its  best  in  Norway,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  get 
quasi-political  recognition  in  return  for  trading  rights 
and  concessions.  The  Norwegian  Government  and  peo- 
ple have  not  bitten  at  this  bait.  They  will  sacrifice 
commerce  for  political  and  social  ideals.  But  in  Nor- 
way.  as  elsewhere,  the  Russian  Communist  propaganda 
is  steadily  "boring  in";  or,  to  use  another  figure  of 
speech,  the  conservative  and  moderate  forces  of  society 
have  to  face  steadily  a  fire  in  the  rear  from  home  radicals 
while  staving  off  foreign  seducers.  Moreover,  Norway 
is  a  base  for  Russian  propaganda  in  other  countries. 

FREEDOM  OF  TRADE  between  the  five  Central  American 

republics   is  deemed    by   Guatemala   as  < of  the  best 

modes  of  unifying  the  States  politically  and  of  bringim: 
about  that  consolidation  toward  which  the  government- 
are  moving.  Consequently  Guatemala,  to  quote  that 
State's  representative  in  Washington,  Senor  Julio 
Bianehi,  has — 

Issued  a  decree  abolishing  trade  restrictions  between  Cnatc- 
nmla    and    the    other    four    Central    American    republics 
Honduras,   Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa   Rica.     The  de- 
cree issued  by  President  Herrern.  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  National  Assembly,  removes  export  and  import  duties 

on   nil   merchandise,   excepting   liquor   and    tobacco.    vlug 

between  Guatemala  and  the  other  four  Central  American 
republic. 

'Hieso  duties  liave  been  in  effect  since  ixsT.  and  their 
abolition  is  regarded  by  the  Unionist  CovornniPiit  of  Cuato- 
maln  as  a  very  important  step  toward  I  lie  economic  iind 
political  union  of  the  five  republics  of  Central  America. 

Guatemala  IK  the  first  of  the  Central  American  republics 
to  make  such  a  sweeping  removal  of  trade  restrictions. 
Costa  Hica  has  removed  duties  on  manufactured  articles  Im- 
ported Into  Costa  Rica  from  the  other  Central  American 
republics,  mid  It  is  expected  by  students  of  the  situation  that 
virtually  nil  trade  restrictions  between  Central  American 
States  soon  will  be  abolished. 

ALBANIAN  EIMTATIOXAI.  INTEHKSTS.  reduced  to  rela- 
tive technical  impotency  and  much  pecuniary  stringoncv 
by  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  are  to  !M>  taken  in  hand  l.v  the 
American  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  C North).'  and 
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this  at  the  request  of  the  Albanian  Government.  The 
petitioners  said : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Regency  and  Government  of 
Albania,  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  noble  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  benevolent  interest  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  behalf  of  America  toward  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try. 

We  need  college  trained  and  educated  teachers  for  the 
national  schools,  an  educational  expert  to  be  an  adviser  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  government 
board,  and  the  creation  of  a  model  farm  and  experiment 
station,  with  scientific  instruction  in  all  phases  of  modern 
agriculture,  such  as  have  been  developed  in  America. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Albanian  Government,  are  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  in  providing  sites 
of  farm  land,  of  buildings,  such  as  we  have.  They  are  yours 
and  we  are  your  servants. 

PANAMA'S  RECENT  INSPECTION  by  President-elect 
Harding  included  not  only  the  region  known  as  the 
"zone"  through  which  the  canal  runs  and  in  which  it  is 
operated ;  it  also  had  within  its  scope  the  republic  proper. 
President-elect  Harding  had  disclosed  to  him  by  officials 
of  the  nation  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States 
is  not  popular  in  that  State,  and  hence  he  can  proceed 
more  intelligently  with  a  wise  policy  toward  Panama. 
In  his  contact  with  "zone"  officials  and  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  seems  to  have  been  won 
over  to  favoring  marked  extension  of  the  military  and 
naval  defenses  of  the  canal.  Part  of  this  program  in- 
volves acquisition  of  islands  lying  about  fifteen  miles  out 
at  sea  and  their  fortification  and  armament.  Concern- 
ing this  "taking"  the  President  of  Panama  has  recently 
formally  written : 

PANAMA,  October  1,  1920. 
Seiior  DON  ERNESTO  T.  LEFEVBE, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations. 

MY  ESTEEMED  FBIEND:  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  copy,  already- 
rendered  into  Spanish,  of  the  note  of  the  18th  inst.,  which 
the  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  addressed  to  me,  informing 
me  that  his  government  had  taken,  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal,  the  islands  of  I^arge  Reinos,  Droque,  and  two  more 
whose  names  are  not  known.  I  enclose  to  you  also  a  copy 
of  the  map  of  the  Bay  of  IMS  Minas,  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  the  Americans  have  appropriated. 

I  desire  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  communicated  to  you 
verbally  in  this  regard  yesterday,  that  is  to  say.  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  canal  treaty,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  occupy  new  portions  of  the  territory  of  our 
republic  whenever  they  may  consider  them  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  but  I  today  insist  that  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  Panama  indemnities  for  the  territory  it 
occupies,  for  otherwise  it  may  gratuitously  take  the  whole 
of  the  republic. 

Your  sincere  friend. 
(Signed)  BELISARIO  POBRAS. 

DYNASTIC  AFFILIATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  SPAIN  and  common  aims  more  surely  disclosed  by 
the  war's  experiences  than  previously  are  drawing  these 
former  bitter  religious,  political,  and  marine  rivals  to- 
gether. The  Spanish  queen,  English  born,  has  not  been 
without  influence  on  King  Alfonso;  he  is  naturally  a 


democratic  sort  of  ruler.  In  keeping  Spain  from  joining 
Germany  during  the  war  and  in  fighting  the  strong  pro- 
German  influences,  the  King  naturally  had  to  co-operate 
with  British  statesmen.  The  rapprochement  is  first  to 
take  the  form  of  closer  trade  relations. 

POLAND'S  RACIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTERNAL  CONFLICTS 
complicate  her  foreign  relations.  The  defense,  so  far  as 
there  is  one,  for  conditions  now  existing  in  the  country 
was  stated  in  the  formal  letter  of  the  Polish  delegates, 
Paderewski  and  Saskenazy,  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  the  Geneva  meeting.  They  were 
rebutting  the  formal  indictment  of  Poland  brought  by 
the  directors  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association.  They 
admitted  that: — 

Owing  to  the  state  of  war  and  the  continuous  invasion,  the 
insecurity  affects  in  a  high  degree  the  whole  country,  and 
many  Christians  have  suffered  from  it,  losing  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

However,  the  minority  rights  guaranteed  by.  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  have  become  a  law  in  Poland,  although  they  are 
not  proclaimed  in  the  constitution,  which  is  still  being 
elaborated.  Officially  there  is  no  discrimination  between 
races  or  in  the  matter  of  the  religion  of  citizens,  and  all 
enjoy  the  same  political  and  civil  rights.  Any  transgression 
of  this  principle,  if  it  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
government,  will  not  remain  unpunished. 

You  cite,  as  an  "outstanding  fact  of  undoubted  authority, 
the  bitterness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion, which  is  attested  by  the  incendiary  placards  from  time 
to  time  posted  in  cities  like  Warsaw."  One  must  remember 
that  the  country  is  at  war,  and  that  the  masses  are  greatly 
excited,  and  also  the  part  played  by  certain  notorious  per- 
sons in  the  leadership  of  Russian  affairs,  which  might,  to  an 
extent,  explain  this  deplorable  excitement.  We  deeply  regret 
the  facts,  but  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  purely  ephemeral 
in  character. 

They  added : 

The  Polish  Government  will  spare  neither  efforts  nor 
sacrifices  to  establish  social  peace.  It  realizes  that  the 
relations  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  nationals  of 
Poland,  although  considerably  improved,  are  not  what  they 
should  be;  also  it  realizes  that  a  full  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem will  require  some  time  and  patience.  But,  knowing  as 
we  do  the  principal  intentions  of  our  government,  we  can 
assure  you  it  will  loyally  and  indefatigably  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  in  conformity  with  Poland's  glorious  traditions 
of  the  past  and  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  mutual  respect 
satisfactory  to  the  entire  civilized  world. 

NATIONALISM  ix  SOUTH  AFRICA,  opposed  in  its  ex- 
treme form  by  General  Smuts  and  by  the  Moderate  Party 
which  he  has  made  out  of  liberal  Dutch  and  British 
elements,  has  found  its  classic  definition  in  the  program 
of  the  Nationalist  Congress  held  at  Bloemfontein,  a  body 
dominated  by  General  Hertzog,  which  has  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

This  congress,  viewing  the  status  of  the  Union  as  a  com- 
monwealth, with  the  right  of  determination  and  all  rights 
accruing  to  the  people  of  the  Union  therefrom,  and  also  with 
a  view  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Nationalist  Party, 
viz.,  "South  Africa  first."  decides  to  accept  the  following 
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principles  as  best  calculated  to  insure  tin-  la-ting  peace  and 
welfare  of  South  Afrl<-u,  and  decides  further  to  embody 
them  In  the  program  of  principles  (if  the  Nationalist  Party 
•8  a  compliment  to  und  a  closer  definition  of  the  said  pro- 
gram, namely : 

(1)  The  Sovereign  Will  of  the  People.— That  the  Nation- 
alist I'arty  acknowledges  ami  will  safeguard  at  all  oppor- 
tunities the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 

1 1'  i  7/i-  Right  of  Self-determination.— That  the  Nationalist 
I'arty  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Union  to 
decide  upon  and  determine  at  any  time,  by  constitutional 
means  and  by  the  free  exercise  of  Its  sovereign  will,  what 
the  form  of  government  for  the  country  shall  be.  and  to  alter 
the  existing  form  of  government  in  any  way. 

i.11.  i  '/'/I.-  Right  of  8ecr»»ion.— That  the  Nationalist  I'arty 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Union  to  secede 
from  Great  Britain  and  to  break  any  existing  bond  between 
the  Union  and  Creat  Britain,  und  to  alter  It  in  accordance 
with  the  free  will  of  the  people  of  the  Union 

(4)  \<i  CliHu-r  Impirial  Union.— That  the  Nationalist 
I'arly  acknowledge-  the  Inviolability  and  dominance  of  the 
-ovcrcign  will  of  the  people,  and  that  the  party  declares 
itself  against  and  will  O|>IN>SC  any  act  or  attempt  whereby 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  is  violated,  or  against  any 
step  or  measure,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  government  or 
otherwise,  which  alters  or  changes  the  existing  relations 
iK-tween  the  Vnion  and  ('.rent  Britain,  or  any  other  power  in 
a  manner  which  violates  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  or 
the  right  of  a  free  exercise  thereof  at  all  times. 

As  far  as  the  republican  propaganda  is  concerned,  tills 
congress  Is  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  may  be  hindered  or 
prevented  from  giving  free  expression  to  his  conscientious 
conviction  or  belief  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  one 
or  other  form  of  government  for  the  country,  and  that  no 
obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  person  to 
agitate  for  such  a  conviction  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits. 

This  congress  further  decides  that  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  that  section  of  the  people  which  is  in  favor  of  a  republic 
to  realize  the  Ideal  In  any  other  but  the  constitutional  way. 
and  that,  too,  while  only  considering  the  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies of  l>oth  the  English  und  Dutch  speaking  citizens  of  the 
country ;  und  that  while  this  congress  does  not  strictly  main- 
tain that  the  will  of  a  minority  within  a  State,  without 
being  authorized  thereto  either  by  consent  or  by  law,  can 
override  the  will  of  a  majority,  it  again  expresses  its  con- 
viction that  the  prosjicrity  and  well-being  of  the  population 
of  the  Union  demand  that,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
secession,  no  decisive  step  should  be  taken  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  the  i>cople  of  the  country  legally  entitled  to  vote 
declare  themselves,  by  means  of  a  referendum  or  otherwise. 
In  favor  of  such  Mission. 

BRITISH  LABOR'S  FORMAL  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  IRISH 
POLICY  of  the  Lloyd-George  and  Bonar  Law  coalition 
ministry,  if  followed  by  political  action  of  a  practical 
kind,  might  have  altered  a  situation  that  has  grown 
steadily  worse.  Enactment  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  as- 
sented to  and  bettered  often  by  modifications  insisted 
upon  by  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  bettered  the  situa- 
tion ;  for  the  new  law  has  no  "real  politick"  back  of  it. 
No  one  of  the  many  Irish  groups  has  any  confidence  in 
it  because  of  ita  opportunism  and  its  legalism.  The 
r  Party's  commission,  reporting  on  the  situation  it 


liii>  I'tntnil.  says  that  it  is  one  "iliM-rediting  the  British 
Government  throughout  the  chili/ted  world."  It  says 
that  the  present,  government  has  forfeited  any  moral 
rights  it  may  over  have  had  to  govern  Ireland,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  organized  labor  in  Great  Brit- 
ain to  aid  in  installing  a  ministry  that  will  proceed: 

1,  to  withdraw  all  the  armed  forces;  2,  to  place  the  re 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  order  In  each  locality  In  Ireland 
(as  In  Great  Britain  outside  the  Metropolitan  area)  on  the 
local  authorities  themselves;  and,  3,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate election,  by  proportional  representation,  of  an  en- 
tirely open  constituent  assembly,  charged  to  work  out.  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  without  limitations  or  fetters, 
whatever  constitution  for  Ireland  the  Irish  |>eople  desire. 

The  time  has  passed  when  any  difficulty  can  be  made 
about  names  and  titles  and  forms  and  ceremonies,  insistence 
on  which  only  creates  suspicion  and  result  In  misunderstand- 
ing. So  far  as  Ireland  itself  and  Irish  affairs  are  concerned, 
the  Labor  Party  Is  unequivocally  prepared  to  allow  Ireland 
to  assume  whatever  form  of  self-determination  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  desire,  with  whatever  constitution, 
under  whatever  designation  and  with  whatever  arrange- 
ments for  local  autonomy,  and  thereby  allow  Ireland  to  face 
Its  own  difficulties  In  Its  own  way — subject  only  to  two  con 
ilitions  (which  were  accepted  by  the  Irish  Trades  Union 
C'ongress  at  Its  meeting  on  November  16),  that  it  afforded 
protection  to  minorities,  and  that  the  constitution  should 
prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  military  or  naval  menace 
to  Great  Britain. 

ADMISSION  OF  ALBANIA  TO  THE  LEAGUE  on  December 
17  came  rather  unexpectedly,  after  an  adverse  report  by 
a  commission.  France  and  Great  Britain,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Council,  were  expected  to  block 
the  evident  desire  of  the  Assembly :  but  at  the  last 
moment  they  abstained.  Credit  for  this  victory  of 
Albanian  national  ambition  is  due  largely  to  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  South  Africa's  non-resident  representative 
in  the  Assembly,  who  said  that  a  State  which  the  Great 
Powers  had  formerly  recognize'd  in  1014  and  to  which 
they  had  never  ceased  to  give  equal  status  could  not  be 
denied  admission  to  the  League.  Though  Moslem  and 
Italian  Roman  Catholic  influences  are  strong  in  this  tiny 
State,  its  government  is  to  turn  over  to  American  Protes- 
tant educators  control  of  the  entire  popular  system  of 
education.  They  know  what  Robert  College  at  Constan- 
tinople and  the  American  College  at  Beirut  have  done 
for  selected  youth  of  races  and  nations  of  the  Near  East, 
und  they  want  to  have  Albania  profit  in  a  similar  way. 
hut  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

KINO  CONSTANTINK  OF  GREECK,  made  so  anew  by  a 
|K>pular  referendum  verdict,  arrived  at  Athens  on  De- 
cember 19  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  He 
assumed  the  throne,  again  aware  of  dissatisfaction  over 
the  turn  in  Grecian  events  which  existed  in  British 
and  French  official  quarters  and  also  alive  to  the  financial 
complications  lying  ahead  should  he  depart  far  from  the 
expectations  of  the  Allies  relative  to  Greece's  part  in 
holding  the  Near  East  against  the  Turk  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  Russian  in  the  background.  Elected  on 
the  basis  of  promised  demobilization  of  the  army,  he 
knew  ho  must  keep  that  pledge  or  lose  favor  with  the 
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element  of  the  population  that  put  him  back  on  the 
throne.  Fortunately,  both  the  words  and  acts  of  Veni- 
zelos,  since  his  defeat,  have  tended  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  hatred  between  his  and  the  king's  parties,  and  all  his 
counsels  have  been  those  of  a  man  of  dignity,  patriotism, 
and  subordination  of  self  to  the  popular  will.  He  will 
be  present,  it  is  now  affirmed,  in  a  private  capacity  when 
the  Allies  next  meet  to  deal  with  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  which  revision  will  so  radically  alter  the  status 
of  Greece. 

JUGO-SLAVIA,  now  that  she  has  come  to  terms  of  under- 
standing with  Italy,  is  breathing  easier  and  is  proceeding 
with  internal  reconstruction  at  a  faster  pace.  Signs  are 
not  lacking  of  friction  between  the  Croatians  and  their 
new  fellow-nationals,  but  it  has  not  taken  open  form. 
Like  all  other  countries  adjacent  to  Russia,  the  govern- 
ment has  to  reckon  with  Bolshevik  propaganda  and 
"communistic"  plotting  against  the  present  regime,  and 
on  December  31  drastic  action  was  taken  to  put  an  end 
to  this  peril  from  within  and  from  without ;  for  there  is 
a  rising  "communistic"  movement  with  Servia.  The 
text  of  the  official  announcement  runs  as  follows : 

The  seditious  actions  of  Bolshevik!  in  abusing  the  gener- 
ous political  liberty  accorded  by  the  State  have  begun  to 
jeopardize  the  benefits  the  nation  won  at  the  cost  of  san- 
guinary sacrifices.  It  has  been  determined,  accordingly,  to 
forbid  communistic  propaganda,  suspend  all  communistic 
organizations,  close  communist  meeting  halls,  and  suppress 
newspapers  and  other  publications  advocating  revolution  or 
violence.  Any  orders  for  a  general  strike  will  be  destroyed 
and  those  responsible  for  them  will  be  imprisoned,  but  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  will  be  retained  unless  utilized  for 
vilifying  the  State  and  demoralizing  the  public. 

Disorders  will  be  suppressed,  the  possession  of  arms  must 
be  reported,  and  all  provocative  demonstrations  during  the 
session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  are  forbidden.  Any  one 
proved  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  security  of  the  State 
will  be  court-martialed,  and  if  he  be  an  alien  he  will  be  de- 
ported. Officials  guilty  of  taking  part  in  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda will  be  dismissed  from  their  posts. 

SOME  BRITISH  ACADEMIC  MEN,  facing  Irish  conditions 
and  the  British  Government's  responsibility  for  the 
same,  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  see  a  certain  analogy 
between  their  position  of  assent  to  the  internecine  strife 
and  that  of  the  German  academic  leaders  toward  Ger- 
many's former  military  ambitions  and  methods.  Un- 
willing to  rest  quiescent,  a  number  of  British  university 
leaders  and  graduates  have  formed  a  university  branch 
of  the  Peace  with  Ireland  Council,  and  as  an  indication 
of  their  temper  we  quote  from  a  manifesto  against 
reprisals  in  Ireland  recently  issued  by  more  than  thirty 
Cambridge  University  men,  including  four  masters  of 
colleges  and  six  professors.  They  condemn  the  Sinn 
Fein  organization,  its  aims  and  its  methods,  but  they 
also  proceed  to  say : 

But  we  feel  at  least  an  equal  horrer  of  the  similar  acts,  of 
which  the  victims  have  often  been  admittedly  innocent 
people,  recently  committed  in  Ireland  by  persons  in  the  pay 
and  service  of  the  State,  and  at  the  omission  of  the  members 
of  the  government  to  condemn  these  atrocities  with  anv 


force  or  sincerity,  or  even  to  allow  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion. If  we  are  asked  what  special  concern  we,  as  Cam- 
bridge men,  have  in  these  matters,  we  would  call  to  mind  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  representatives  of  the  (iorman 
universities  for  uttering  no  word  of  protest  against  the  con- 
duct of  their  government  during  the  war.  Without  wishing 
to  institute  odious  comparisons  between  the  methods  of  the 
British  and  German  governments,  we  feel  bound  to  protest 
against  official  actions  and  inactions  which  must  bring,  and 
indeed  have  brought,  disgrace  upon  the  name  of  our  country. 

TlIE  CONSERVATIVE  OR  MODERATE  RuSSIAN-AMERK    \S 

point  of  view  about  Russia's  future  and  the  policy  toward 
her  to  be  followed  by  the  United  States,  and  also  by 
western  Europe,  is  set  forth  definitely  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  dismemberment.  The 
national  patrimony  of  the  Russian  people  should  be  their 
own,  intact  and  undivided.  Liberal  Russian  thought  has 
always  accepted  the  idea  of  an  independent  Poland  and 
Finland,  and  the  historic  wrongs  of  those  two  countries  have 
been  repaired.  But  the  process  of  dissolution  should  go  no 
further.  A  dismembered  Russia  means  unrest  in  Russia, 
anarchy  in  Asia,  and  disturbance  throughout  the  world.  The 
development  of  Russia's  great  economic  resources  and  the 
restoration  of  her  civilized  life  are  conditional  on  the  sta- 
bility alike  of  her  government  and  her  territory.  The  life 
of  the  present  Soviet  regime  has  been  prolonged  because  of 
the  national  resentment  at  the  threatened  jwlicy  of  dismem- 
berment. We  hope  for  a  national  development  within  Russia 
that  will  be  along  lines  of  a  confederation  of  self-governing 
States. 

The  Russian  people  will  in  time  reconstruct  their  own  life 
on  the  basis  of  self-government.  The  traditional  friendship 
between  them  and  the  United  States  tells  us  to  give  them 
unhindered  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  we  hope  to  be  permitted 
a  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  Russia  that  is  to  be. 
we  should  abstain  from  word  or  action  that  in  any  measure 
inhibits  their  rights  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

A  strong  united  Russia  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  economic  future  of  America.  Respecting  her  national 
feelings  and  her  normal  pride  in  an  undiminished  domain, 
let  us  recognize  these  as  fundamentals  of  her  life,  while  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  hideous  despotism  which  a  limited 
few  have  temporarily  imposed  upon  her. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE — Is  it  to  be 
imperial,  or  a  commonwealth  of  federated  States?  This 
is  the  haunting  question  that,  though  domestic  in  its 
origin,  complicates  the  foreign  policy  of  Downing  Street 
just  now,  and  gives  the  Premier,  the  Ministry,  the  finan- 
ciers, and  the  press  cause  for  cogitation.  Especially  has 
this  been  the  case  since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at 
Geneva  and  the  speeches  there  made  by  Canadian,  Aus- 
tralian, and  South  African  statesmen,  followed  by  votes 
ns  national  representatives  that  often  were  quite  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Great  Britain.  Possibly  the  follow- 
ing speech,  recently  made  at  Manchester  University,  by 
Sir  Richard  Hodge  may  give  some  indication  of  the  issue 
and  how  Britons  are  viewing  the  matter.  He  said, 
after  describing  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  as  an  "un- 
paralleled innovation" : 
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It  WHS  further  provided  ilini.  while  the  couii>onent  imrts 
of  the  British  Empire  had  their  phut-  in  the  Assembly  <>f  the 
Lcainic.  the  British  Empire,  still  undivlde<l,  was  to  have  a 
oe«t  on  the  Council  of  the  League.  No  womler  the  United 
States,  In  search  for  objections  to  the  Covenant,  fastened 
upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  They  impaled  us  on 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  Either  we  were  one  State.  as 
appeared  In  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  if  we  were  one 
state,  how  could  we  be  six  States  In  the  Assembly? 

The  gist  of  all  this  Is  that,  without  deliberation,  without 
consulting  the  people,  without  any  authority  or  mandate, 
c\  cuts  have  taken  place  which  practically  amount  to  the 
admission  of  the  five  component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  an 
independent  voice  in  foreign  affairs.  They  have,  by  joining 
the  League,  taken  upon  themselves  obligations  which  can 
only  he  undertaken  by  States  which  control  their  own  for- 
eign affairs.  But  the  curious  thing  Is  that,  while  all  this 
has  taken  place,  nobody  desires  that  what  is  the  natural 
result  of  this  independence  should  occur,  and  that  amounts 
to  the  disruption  of  the  Empire. 

This  difficulty  must  be  solved  In  one  of  two  ways :  Either 
there  will  be  real  separation,  or  there  must  be  some  machin- 
ery devised  for  securing  co-operation  and  combination  in 
external  affairs  for  which  as  yet  no  permanent  provision  has 
been  made. 

\\'AKS  OF  TOMORROW  ARE  BOUND  TO  COME,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  M.  Scelle,  professor  of  International  Law  at  Dijon, 
France,  because 

1.  A  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  pregnant  with  immediate 
conflict,  even   among  the  Allies.      Four  or   live  nations  arc 
engaged  in  this  struggle. 

2.  Baltic  competition  is  more  hitter  than  ever. 

3.  The  Saar  Valley  contains  the  germs  of  a  conflict  for 
the  future. 

4.  The  Maze  may  break  out  in  the  Ruhr  at  any  moment. 

5.  Patchwork  reconstruction  of  Poland,  the  Danzig  cor- 
ridor and  the  isolation  of  East  Prussia  are  so  many  wasps' 
nests  of  trouble. 

<•>.  Silesia  is  a  burning  question.  Tescben  puts  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  brutal  opposition. 

7.  Jugoslavia  cannot  achieve  her  unity. 

s-  Reactionary  Hungary  Is  simply  awaiting  her  hour  t» 
spring  upon  her  neighbors. 

9.  Austria  cannot  live  alone. 

10.  Bulgaria  Is  sulky  and  stealthily  is  plotting  revenge. 

11.  Greater  Greece  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  is  an  absurd  and 
Impossible  conception. 

1_.  Rumania  is  threatened   l>y  her  neighbors  on  the  Bes- 
sarabian  and  Trausylvnnlan  flanks. 
1."..  Anglo-American  rivalry'. 
14.  Antagonism   of   the   Japanese   and   Americans   in   the 

I'aciflC. 

In  addition  to  these  "14  points,"  the  French  jurist 
calls  attention  to  the  problem  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
"drive"  of  international  communism  against  capitalism 
and  republicanism  the  world  over.  lie  summons  his 
countrymen  to  better  knowledge  of  foreign  politics, 
fiercer  opposition  to  secret  diplomacy,  and  more  common 
sense  and  less  heroics  in  dealing  with  German  reparation. 
For  the  extreme  policy  of  Foch  and  Poincaire  he  has 
naught  but  condemnation  because  of  its  failure  to  learn 
from  France's  own  experience  MS  a  vanquished  foe. 


I'nii.iiM'iNi:  ixsi  LAK  RULE  creates  for  the  Uniteil 
States  a  concrete  test  <>i  its  principles;  and  that  test  is 
likely  to  come  soon.  With  the  change  of  administration 
in  Washington  and  nomination  of  a  new  governor-gen- 
eral, then  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Filipino  demand 
for  home  rule  will  devolve  upon  the  Republican  party, 
which  was  in  power  when  the  islands  were  acquired  from 
Spain.  President  Wilson  and  Governor-General  Harri- 
son have  stood  for  quicker  release  of  the  natives  from 
American  supervision  than  their  Republican  predecessors 
were  prepared  to  advocate.  Concessions  made  during  the 
Wilson  administration  have  given  the  natives  much  that 
they  wanted;  and  they  now  seek  independence,  but  with 
a  string  to  it,  namely,  permanent  American  protection, 
in  return  for  which  they  will  make  special  concessions 
to  the  United  States  that  would  be  especially  advan- 
tageous for  trade  in  times  of  peace  and  for  American 
success  in  case  of  war  with  Japan.  Governor-General 
Harrison,  retiring  from  office,  at  a  banquet,  January  17. 
indicated  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  for  a 
Filipino  governor-general;  and  Manuel  Quezon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Senate,  said  that  a  referendum 
would  show  98  per  cent  of  the  population  desiring  abso- 
lute independence  and  a  constitution  of  their  own  fram- 
ing. Addressing  the  Senate  on  January  19,  Quezon 
said : 

Let  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  and  those  in  the 
United  States  know  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  covet 
their  freedom,  liberty,  and  political  emancipation  so  much 
that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  receive  from  the  (Congress  of 
the  United  States  complete  and  absolute  Independence  with- 
out protection. 

If  the  I'nited  States,  dictated  by  its  own  Interests,  decides 
to  extend  protection  to  the  Philippines,  well  and  good.  We 
would  accept  that  as  a  solution  of  our  problem.  If  not,  let 
us  have  absolute  independence  without  protection.  We  want 
indei>endenee  in  whatever  form  we  can  get  it. 


LETTER  BOX 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  P.  O.,  CAUK.,  Jnnmirn  4.  1921. 
EDITOR  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE: 

I  learn  from  Alfred  Schneyder.  president  of  the  German 
Students'  Pence  League  (Deutseher  Pazlflstlscher  Studenten- 
buud),  that  the  various  student  groups  devoted  to  opposition 
to  militarism  and  centralization  in  Germany  are  now  con- 
solidated In  one. 

These  devoted  young  men  are  much  in  need  of  financial 
help  for  lectures  and  publications,  and  like-minded  PC..  pic 
in  the  I'nited  States  ought  to  aid  them.  Conferences  and 
pamphlets  are  cheaper  than  battleships  and  more  effective. 
A  few  thousand  dollars  spent  on  strengthening  similar 
organizations  from  1908  to  1914  might  have  saved  civiliza- 
tion from  wreckage.  If  Europe  is  yet  to  be  rescued,  young 
men  of  abiding  principles  must  do  the  work,  and  the  rest 
of  us  should  help. 

P.efore  there  Is  a  real  league  of  nations,  there  must  be  In 
all  countries  thousands  of  men  and  women  In  dead  earnest 
In  snpjMirt  of  the  IMSJS  on  which  all  durable  peace  must 
stand. 

Very  truly  yours,  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


AXDOVER,  X.  H..  January  11.  1!K.'l. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ADVOCATE  : 

In  connection  with  the  international  correspondence  to 
promote  international  good  will,  I  have  received  many  touch 
Ing  letters  from  Germany.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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letters  have  been  received  from  Duisburg  alone  from  chil- 
dren who  are  fed  by  the  Quakers.  I  inclose  a  letter  from 
a  little  boy.  These  letters,  so  spontaneous  and  so  touching, 
ought  to  move  people  to  give  generously  in  the  big  drive  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hoover.  I  also  send  a  letter  by  older  students, 
pathetic  in  their  earnest  struggle  for  reform  in  spite  of  great 
misery  and  almost  utter  despair.  If  any  readers  of  the 
ADVOCATE  would  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this 
blessed  "ministry  of  reconciliation,"  I  shall  be  grateful. 
People  of  any  age  can  write  and  letters  can  be  sent  in  Eng- 
lish. I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information. 

MARY  N.  CHASE. 

Translation 

DUISBCRG-WANHEIM,  November  14,  1920. 
MY  DEAE  AMERICAN  FRIEND  : 

How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  today !  Are 
you  truly  one  of  those  who  have  sent  us  in  this  school  a 
plate  of  soup  and  a  whole  biscuit?  Heartily  do  I  thank  you 
for  It !  We  are  always  happy  over  the  delicious  soup,  and 
every  morning  we  guess  what  good  thing  we  shall  have  that 
day.  Before  we  receive  the  delicious  soup  sent  by  you  we 
are  weighed  and  are  soon  weighed  agnin.  Then  we  find  we 
have  gained. 

I  live  in  a  suburb  of  Duisburg,  on  the  Rhine,  where,  in 
great  factories,  steam-engines  and  iron  bridges  are  made. 

My  brother  Willie  and  I  are  twins.  We  have  four  sisters. 
Tou  can  easily  think  that  my  mother  is  happy  when  I  get 
the  breakfast  in  school  given  by  you ;  also  my  parents  thank 
you  and  all  most  heartily  who  send  us  this  precious  food. 
May  God  reward  you  for  the  good  you  have  done  us. 

Your  unknown  friend  greets  you  most  kindly. 

(Signed)  HEINI  GIESEN, 

Dulsburg-Wanheim,  Fnemersheimerstr.  64. 

(Copy) 

HEPPEXHEIM  A  BERGSTR.,  December  6,  1920. 
DEAR  FRIEND: 

Last  year  you  sent  Christmas  greeting  to  Mr.  Stein,  Ober- 
realschule  in  Heppenheim.  Because  he  doesn't  know  any 
English,  our  master.  Professor  Weinier.  read  us  your  kind 
and  cordial  letters  and  we  are  glad  that  there  are  among 
young  Americans  so  many  noble  souls.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  truly  human  feelings,  and  we  reach  you  our 
hands  in  brotherly  community  and  shake  yours  with  grateful 
reply. 

In  spite  of  all  misery,  you  would  see  mighty  work  for 
self-government  in  school  and  public  life,  in  the  ideas  of  true 
democracy.  We  follow  no  other  teacher  but  Is  considered 
an  authority  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  and  moral 
qualities.  We  don't  want  drilling  lessons  any  longer,  but 
self-control,  self-discipline,  and  especially  respect  for  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  internationalism.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  to  bear  the  disgrace  and  the  consequences  of  the  former 
system  of  government,  with  its  principle:  Might  before 
right.  Broken  down  as  we  are,  we  have  put  our  hearts  into 
the  regeneration  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  the  students  of 
our  Oberrealschule  take  part  in  the  efforts  of  education  and 
intellectualization  of  the  working  class.  We  have  a  reading 
club  and  musical  evening  parties  for  instruction  of  work- 
men. It  is  very  hard  work  to  think  of  reforms  and  im- 
provements under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery.  The  head  workers  suffer  more  by  the 
want  of  intellectual  than  material  food.  English  and  French 
books  can't  be  afforded.  Really,  the  German  people  are 
condemned  to  sink  into  a  state  of  Ignorance,  degradation, 
barbarism,  and  despair.  We  feel  it  every  day  more  and 
more. 

Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Tear, 
We  are  truly. 

HERTA  WESKOTT  AND  17  OTHERS. 
Students  of  the  Ib  (Lower  Sixth  Form). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE: 

You  are  undoubtedly  right  in  saying,  as  you  did  in  your 
issue  of  September-October,  that  the  failure  of  France  and 
Belgium  to  file  the  full  text  of  their  "military  understand- 


ing" of  last  September  constitutes  a  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  agreement  in  question  were 
to  be  withheld  indefinitely  from  the  prescribed  publicity,  It 
might,  to  quote  your  words,  be  described  as  "the  most  seri- 
ous blow  which  the  League  could  receive,"  but  I  think  you 
have  no  reason  as  yet  to  conclude  that  the  blow  already  has 
been  struck. 

That,  at  the  start  of  such  a  novel  international  venture  as 
the  League,  differences  of  opinion  should  arise  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  its  organic  document,  seems  inev- 
itable. These  differences  need  not  prove  fatal,  however,  so 
long  as  the  authority  of  the  League  and  the  obligations  of 
its  members  have  not  been  finally  repudiated.  France  and 
Belgium  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
arrived  at  an  agreement  concerning  common  defense  in  case 
of  German  aggression.  Pressed  to  comply  with  Article  18 
of  the  Covenant  by  publication  of  the  text  of  that  agreement, 
they  have  filed  a  series  of  covering  letters  indicating  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement,  and  have  at  the  same  time  quoted 
Article  21  of  the  Covenant  as  an  excuse  for  withholding  the 
text  Itself.  The  article  in  question  says  that  "nothing  in 
this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
national engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  re- 
gional understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  peace." 

This  claim  constitutes  a  logical  moot  point,  on  which  the 
League,  represented  by  the  General  Secretariat,  has  taken  a 
view  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  powers  involved. 
Thus  the  case  stands  today,  but  there  are  many  indications 
that  it  will  be  pressed  until  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  is 
fulfilled.  Any  member  of  the  League  can  bring  it  before  the 
Assembly  or  the  Council,  under  Article  11  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Assembly  may  consider  it  on  its  own  initiative,  under 
Article  19.  That  something  of  the  kind  is  bound  to  happen 
seems  assured  by  the  determination  already  shown  by  the 
League  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  many  outside  protests 
raised  against  the  failure  of  France  and  Belgium  to  act 
promptly  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  letter  of  Article  18. 
When  the  matter  comes  up  for  consideration,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Assembly,  as  seems  most  likely,  or  in  the  Council, 
France  and  Belgium  will  have  to  consider  not  only  Article 
18.  but  also  Article  20,  which  says  that  "the  members  of  the 
League  severally  agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as 
abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  »e  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  under- 
take that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof." 

Should  the  Assembly  hold  that  France  and  Belgium  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  this  article,  or  should  a  charge  to  that 
effect  be  made  directly  to  the  Council,  this  body  will  have 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  in  accordance  with 
Article  16,  the  final  clause  of  which  says  that  "any  member 
of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League 
may  be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the  League  by 
a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  other  members  of  the  League  represented  thereon." 
In  other  words,  France  and  Belgium  may  be  forced  to  choose 
between  the  League  and  the  continued  privacy  of  their 
"military  understanding."  When  that  moment  arrives  they 
will  not  be  helped  by  their  representation  on  the  Council,  as 
their  votes  will  be  eliminated  from  any  decision  concerning 
an  alleged  delinquency  of  their  own. 

To  me  the  whole  situation  seems  distinctly  hopeful,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  rather  beneficial  to  the  League's 
future  development  that  the  validity  and  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  Article  18  have  been  brought  under  open  discussion 
right  at  the  start,  under  circumstances  tending  to  make  the 
whole  civilized  world  interested  in  the  final  outcome.  The 
one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  this  connection  is  the  absence  of 
the  United  States  from  the  League,  and  more  especially 
from  the  Council,  whereby  the  decision  of  the  latter  body  In 
a  case  like  the  present  may  be  rendered  a  little  more  uncer- 
tain than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

You  refer  also  to  the  formation  of  "The  Little  Entente"  as 
another  embarrassment.  Again  the  facts  of  the  case  seem 
to  me  hardly  to  warrant  your  conclusion.  The  agreement 
between  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Rumania  was 
submitted  to  the  League  before  it  was  ratified  by  the  con- 
tracting powers.  It  is  now  being  studied  by  the  League's 
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c\i>crt  advisers,  and  sliimlil  anything  In  tht-  agreement  be 
fiuiiiil  in.-<»in|.:i(ilil.-  \\itli  the  spirit  of  tin-  covenant,  changes 

Will    be    recommended,    illlll    these    changes    will    Undoubtedly 
eplcd  liy  tin-  three  luitions  involved.     The  whole  pro- 

ivdurc  constitutes  f  the  most  striking  recognitions  of 

the  league's  aiithorii>  -o  far  re<-orde<l,  and  as  such  it  ought 
to  i-heer  and  encourage  every  believer  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  as  a  means  to  obtain  unhcrsal  jicacc. 

KlIWIX    P.JOKKMAN. 
Niu     YORK    CllY.    /*,,  i  nil,,;-   1.    l!»2t>. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

AKC.KMI.M-:  OK  TOIIAY.     Kdited   hy    11  illinin    11>  liii'iiit 

The  Hispanic  Society   of  Ameriea,  New  York  City.    Two 
volumes. 

This  -Who  Is  Who"  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  republics  contains  biographies  (and  in 
many  cases  portraits)  of  420  persons  pre-emlneut  in  the 
various  vocations  that  give  dignity  and  worth  to  society. 
The  editor  Is  u  Harvard  graduate,  a  trained  c.\i»ert  in  pub- 
licity, and  a  successful  projector  of  enterprises,  cultural  and 
commercial.  He  has  done  his  work  In  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  has  had  the  National  Library  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  fall  back  upon,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  journalists  and  publicists  of  the  city.  These 
are  creditable  volumes  of  a  ratio  mccum  series  the  value  of 
which  to  foreign  commentators  on  Argentine  affairs  can 
hardly  !«•  overestimated.  Cuba,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru 
have  previously  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
editor,  working  under  the  same  generous  patron,  the  His- 
panic Society.  AVhen  completed,  the  series  will  be  a  credit- 
able memorial  of  North  American  and  South  American  co- 
o|>cration  in  an  effort  to  make  ignorance  give  way  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Axu  TIIK  KAISKU  Aiinn  ATKS.  I!y  ."•'.  ,1/i/rx  H»itt<in.  Yale  Uni- 
versity I'rc-s.  New  Haven.  1'p.  L'71.  $L'..".u. 

This  is  the  serious  comment  of  a  former  Associated  1'ress 
representative  in  Berlin,  who  was  in  that  city  and  in  Vienna 
during  the  tirst  months  of  the  war:  who  was  with  the  Ger- 
man army  on  all  fronts  during  1!)14-16,  and  who  later  went 
to  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  watched  the  changes  in  Germany  during 
the  period  between  the  downfall  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  nrinistiee  and  went  into  Berlin  as  noon  as  the 
armistice  was  signed.  He  studied  the  "Spartacan"  uprising 
and  the  tirst  struggles  of  the  "Herman  Republic"  to  stabilize 
conditions.  Such  value  as  the  book  may  have  inheres  in  its 
cold  facts  and  not  in  its  colorful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  could  see  so  much  and  describe  it  in  such 
an  unlmpassioned  fashion.  Romanticists  will  call  the  book 
dull.  Realists  may  rate  It  high  for  Its  very  objectivity. 
When  the  author  looks  forward  he  is  scarcely  less  dispas- 
sionate. It  is  a  proletarian,  radical,  altered  world  he  vls- 
uali/c-..  with  Ccrmany  unalterably  changed  from  her  mon- 
archy and  militarist  rule:  but  whether  it  is  to  In-  a  "red"  or 
"white"  form  of  Internationalism  and  proletarian  rule,  he 
does  not  prophesy.  He  docs  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Versailles  Treaty  has  "Balkanizcd  Knropc"  ami  has  revived 
smouldering  race  antagonisms,  created  dozens  of  new  irre- 
dentas.  ami  placed  tens  of  thousands  of  IHTSIHIS  under  for- 
eign yokes  and  tried  to  insure  the  {icrmaneiiey  of  their  sub- 
jection. Consei|uently.  internationalism  is  on  the  inarch 

ai g   intellectuals   as   well    n-    among   wage-earners   of  all 

countries  of  Kun>|ie. 

FREEDOM  OK  SPKKC  n.  By  /•  <  ln>rinh  Chiifn.  Jr.  Harcoiirt. 
Bra--.'  AL  Howe.  New  York  City.  Pp.  4:11.  with  bibliog- 
raphy. ap|icndices.  and  list  of  court  eases.  $2.50. 

From  the  Harvard  I'nivcrsity  Ijiw  School,  with  Dean  Ros- 
BM  Pound  as  its  head,  there  has  come  much  progressive  and 
even  radical  thinking  during  the  lirst  two  decades  of  the 
century,  thought-fostered  by  a  faculty  of  which  the  author 
of  this  book  is  a  member.  In  the  controversy,  induced  by 
the  recent  war.  over  the  legitimacy  and  wisdom  of  executive. 


legislative,  and  judicial  pronounce nls  and  acts.  Profess,  ,r 

Chafee  has  been  conspicuous,  and  notably  in  his  cooperation 
with  other  eminent  lawyers  ami  teachers  of  law.  in  protest 
against  policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  rule 
of  the  present  head  of  tin-  same.  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Professor  Chafee  expressly  disclaims  atheism,  anarchism, 
pacilicism.  socialism,  or  communism  as  essentials  of  his  per- 
sonal creed.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  most  of 
the  men  who  have  been  imprisoned  since  the  war  began  for 
candid  expression  of  their  beliefs.  His  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, which  he  has  discussed  with  erudition,  much  amassing 
of  evidence  and  rare  good  sense  in  this  book,  Is  partly  pro- 
fessional, partly  personal  as  a  conservative  who  wants  to 
l>e  left  \\ith  some  degree  of  freedom  and  some  rights  when 
radicalism  comes  into  power  and  also  humanistic.  He  is 
concerned  with  aiding  in  definition  of  the  precise  limits  of 
free  speech  rather  than  in  defending  it  as  an  unlimited  right. 
He  never  doubts  that  there  is  a  point  which  when  once 
passed  by  the  individual,  then  society,  acting  through  the 
government,  must  interfere. 

Intent  on  informing  his  countrymen  as  to  just  what  has 
been  done  during  and  since  the  war  and  preferring  to  dis- 
cuss his  thesis  in  terms  of  the  concrete.  Professor  Chafee 
has  plunged  promptly  into  the  fray,  but  not  before  he  has 
dealt  with  the  large  topic  of  "freedom  of  speech  in  wnr 
time."  And  his  conclusion  is  that  both  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  must  ever  remember  that  social  welfare  and 
love  of  truth  have  to  be  given  an  equal  chance.  Both  inter- 
ests must  be  guarded  and  kept  unimpaired,  and  "the  great 
interest  in  free  sjicech  should  be  sacrificed  only  when  the 
interest  in  public  safety  is  really  imperiled,  and  not.  as  most 
men  believe,  when  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  it  may  be 
slightly  affected."  He  puts  the  boundary  line  "close  to  the 
point  where  words  will  give  rise  to  unlawful  acts."  Nor 
will  most  congressmen,  senators,  attorneys  general,  and 
judges  differ.  Indeed,  he  claims  that  the  wisest  judicial 
comment  of  the  period  is  that  of  Judge  Learned  Hand,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  New  York  City,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated;  and  Judge  Hand  has  persistently 
taken  this  posit  ion. 

There  Is  no  book  like  this  work  in  its  range  of  data  and 
comment  and  variety  of  approach  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  not  only  in  free  speech,  but  in  an  open,  free 
Immigration  policy  and  an  aggressive  deportation  of  aliens 
program.  The  cases  of  the  Socialists  of  New  Y'ork's  Assem- 
bly and  of  Victor  Berger.  the  Wisconsin  congressman,  are 
analyxed.  A  suggestive  chapter  has  to  do  with  freedom  of 
thought  and  sjM-ech  in  educational  institutions,  and  every- 
thing possible  has  been  made  to  give  the  book  contempora- 
neous value. 

THE   MORALS   OF   ECONOMIC   IXTERXATIONALISM.     By   J.   A. 
Jltilixun.     Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.     Pp.  <>!>.     $1.00. 

This  brief  volume  Includes  lectures  given  at  the  University 
of  California  when  the  eminent  Knglish  author  was  last  In 
the  country.  The  lectures  were  given  on  a  foundation  estab- 
lished to  discuss  the  "Morals  of  Trade" — a  fact  in  itself 
somewhat  significant.  Mr.  Hobson  charges  that  the  stand- 
ard of  international  morality  is  lower  than  that  of  corporate 
(business)  conduct,  which  in  turn  is  lower  than  |>crsonal 
morality.  Especially  Is  this  international  immorality  notice- 
able in  matters  of  commercial  Intercourse. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  "if  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  the  interests  of  producers  weighed  equally  in  the  ByCfl 
of  governments,  as  they  should,  the  strongest  of  all  obstacles 
to  a  iM'aceful.  harmonious  society  of  nations  would  be  over- 
come: for  the  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  hostilities  of  na- 
tions." he  says,  "are  inspired  more  by  the  tendencies  of 
groups  of  producers  to  misrepresent  their  private  Interests 
as  the  good  of  their  respective  countries  than  by  any  other 
single  circumstance." 

Mr.  Hobson  is  convinced  that  the  two  primary  duties  ,,f 
the  civilized  nations  today  are.  lirst,  immediate  salvage  and 
restoration  of  Knrope.  and.  second,  preparation  for  IHTIIIH- 
nent  eo-o]M-ratlon  or  agreement  as  to  "equitable  use  of  Un- 
economic resources  of  the  world."  In  the  work  of  salvage 
he  includes  not  only  giving  alms  to  the  foodlcss  and  clothe- 
.  but  the  maintenance  of  credit  of  nations  ton  weak  other- 
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wise  to  retain -productive  power;  and  in  this  latter  work  He 
contends  that  the  only  ethical  policy  to  be  followed  is  that 
of  giving  preference  to  the  weak,  not  the  strong. 

Economic  nationalism,  he  argues,  like  political  national- 
ism, must  give  way  to  internationalism,  if  war  is  not  to  fol- 
low war ;  for  countries  that  are  restricted  economically  will 
fight  for  liberation  in  this  field;  and,  besides,  the  internal 
conditions  which  -  economic  strangulation  of  the  small  and 
weak  by  the  big  and  mighty  create  and  foster  class  war  and 
dissolution  of  the  political  organism  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Ilobson  champions  use  of  the  "world's  wealth  for  the 
world's  wants" ;  and  he,  as  a  friendly  Briton,  urges  the 
United  States  to  so  shape  its  world  policy — political,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic — in  a  way  to  assume  leadership  in  a 
new  era,  where  nations  will  use  their  "nationality,  not  for 
the  achievement  of  some  selfish  separate  perfection,  but  for 
the  ever-advancing  realization  of  national  ends  within  the 
wider  circle  of  humanity." 

A  RELIGION  FOB  THE  NEW  DAY.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Incorporated,  New  York  City.  Pp.  297. 

In  the  "foreword"  of  this  volume  we  find  the  statement 
that  "most  people  profess  a  religion  in  which  they  do  not 
truly  believe."  The  statement  is  easier  to  make  than  to 
prove,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  facile  generalizations  as  to 
universal  conditions  in  which  armchair  critics,  with  limited 
personal  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  masses  of  men,  often 
indulge.  Forecasting  the  new  era,  Mr.  Dole  deliberately 
eschews  consideration  of  religious  institutions  and  cere- 
monies. They  mean  little  to  him.  Hence  he  argues  that 
they  do  not  mean  much  to  others,  whereas  the  greater  half 
of  the  total  enrolment  of  religionists  is  based  on  institu- 
tional loyalty  and  on  ritual  rather  than  on  theology  or 
sharply  differentiated  ethical  codes. 

Dr.  Dole  is  on  sure  ground  when  he  says  that  "the 
world  immensely  needs  Veligion,"  and  that  "there  is  no  enter- 
prise of  human  reform  Mnd  betterment  that  is  not  dying  at 
the  top  for  need  of  religion."  Had  political  leaders,  social 
welfare  workers,  internationalists,  and  leaders  of  labor 
unions,  as  well  as  masters  of  industry,  been  more  religious, 
they  could,  in  Dr.  Dole's  opinion,  understand  democracy 
better. 

Dr.  Dole's  "religion  for  the  new  day"  is  one  of  "good  will." 
Indeed,  he  says  that  "good  will  is  the  most!  constructive  and 
beneficent  name  of  God."  jSood  will,  in  -iris  opinion,  is  a 
tonic  for  the  body  and  a  cure  of  disease,  rt  is  the  solvent 
of  internal  and  external  strifes.  It  precludes  the  use  of 
force,  even  for  such  a  laudable  purpose  as  to  create  a  league 
of  nations. 

Especially  in  the  realm  of  strife  between  labor  and  capital, 
once  industrial  democracy  has  been  sent  up,  does  this  free- 
lance Unitarian  divine  believe  that  his  gospel  of  good  will 
will  have  an  unchallenged  rule.  All  other  schemes  have 
broken  down.  It  might  be  added,  so  has  that. 

ITALY  AND  THE  WORLD  WAR.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.  Pp.  403,  with 
appendices.  $5.00. 

Mr.  Page  was  American  ambassador  to  Italy  from  1913  to 
1919.  He  was  able  to  understand  the  motives  that  led  Italy 
to  enter  the  war  and  co-operate  against  Germany,  with  which 
nation  her  commercial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  relations 
had  been  so  close  for  ypars :  and  he  had  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  note  the  methods  by  which  she  defeated  Austria. 
Consequently,  this  book  is  a  bit  of  testimony  that  is  valuable 
to  buttress  up  the  case  of  Italy  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Of  necessity  the  book  must  lie  subjected  later  to  the  test  of 
analysis  by  more  dispassionate  persons,  men  who  can  view 
the  nation's  record  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts. 

Italy  certainly  owes  a  debt  to  her  American  friend.  She 
could  hardly  have  a  more  ardent  one.  Of  course,  a  literary 
artist  like  Mr.  Page  has  not  failed  to  give  estimates  of  char- 
acters like  Giolitti,  Sonlno,  Nitti,  and  d'Annunzio  that  are 


full  of  insight  and  are  interpretative ;  and  they  enliven  what 
in  the  main  is  a  rather  drably  written  narrative,  about  which 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  its  author,  in  his  effort  to  avoid 
fiction,  has  made  fact  farjtoo  colorless.  He  also  has  been 
most  discreet.  His  standards  of  honor  and  privacy  are  much 
higher  than  some  English  authors  have  disclosed  in  their 
books  on  the  war.  The  Virginia  gentleman's  code  prevents 
him  from  tattling  and  gossiping.  The  reader  gets  calm  argu- 
mentation, steady  marshaling  of  facts,  and  sober  opinions, 
but  not  much  "anecdotage."  The  author  has  a  case  to  make 
out  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  he  takes  his  job  seri- 
ously ;  which  is  quite  right. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ANDREW  CARNEGIE.  By  Fred- 
erick Lynch.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Pp.  184. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  as  educational  secretary  of  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  which  was  one  of  the  later  creations  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  altruism,  had  much  intercourse  with  the  most 
eminent  of  recent  Scotch-Americans.  He  saw  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  the  latter's  home  life  and  in  his  public  activities,  and  he 
used  the  opportunities  for  note-taking  and  chronicling  of 
sayings  and  deeds  of  the  patron  of  peace  in  a  way  that  will 
make  this  book  valuable  always  for  latter-day  students  of 
the  personality  of  the  iron-master  who  became  the  friend  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  Naturally,  Mr.  Lynch  in- 
duced in  Mr.  Carnegie  a  degree  of  candor  with  respect  to 
his  ethical  motives  and  his  religious  beliefs  such  as  possibly 
no  other  friend  won,  and  the  chapters  of  this  book  which 
deal  with  this  side  of  the  character  of  the  industrial  captain 
are  especially  valuable. 

BOLSHEVISM:  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY.  By  Bert  rand  Russell. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York  City.  Pp.  192. 

Mr.  Russell,  an  English  philosopher  of  eminence,  who  also 
is  a  publicist  in  the  sense  of  being  active  in  discussion  of  the 
larger  problems  of  social  reconstruction  and  world  politics, 
made  an  investigation  of  Russia  in  1919-20  that  led  him  to 
conclusions  quite  contrary  to  his  hopes  as  a  communist.  He 
still  thinks  that,  as  "a  splendid  attempt,  Bolshevism  deserves 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  the  progressive  part  of 
mankind" ;  but  its  methods,  "rough  and  dangerous,"  he  can- 
not condone,  because  they  aim  to  create  "a  new  world  with- 
out sufficient  preparation  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,"  and  because  the  practice  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  involves  a  departure  from  the  dem- 
ocratic ideal.  Nor  has  he  any  use  for  the  dogmatism  and 
absence  of  scientific  temper  which  is  so  marked  a  character- 
istic of  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  Lenin. 

The  incorrigible  reverence  for  truth,  as  he  sees  it,  and  the 
unvarying  habit  of  truth-telling  which  this  "intellectual" 
representative  of  a  famous  Whig  family  of  statesmen  has 
acquired  has  caused  this  book  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  group  of  British  and  American  radicals  who  had  been 
"parlor  Bolshevists"  and  who  swore  by  Lawrence  as  a 
thinker.  To  that  extent  it  is  an  era-making  book ;  for.  since 
its  publication,  both  persons  and  journals  that  had  been 
making  a  demi-god  of  Lenin  have  toned  down  their  eulogies 
somewhat.  They  do  not  care  to  be  quite  as  dogmatic  as  they 
used  to  be,  nor  as  credulous. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AT  WORK.  By  Arthur  Sweetser. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  215.  $1.75. 

Mr.  Sweetser's  presence  in  Paris  while  the  League  was 
being  formed  and  the  facilities  he  then  had  for  knowing 
what  was  being  done,  his  official  connection  with  the  first 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  held  in 
Washington  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  League, 
and  his  present  position  on  the  provisional  secretariat  of  the 
League  make  him  a  competent  writer  of  this  first  handbook, 
dealing  with  the  League  as  a  working  organization.  Natu- 
rally he  is  sympathetic  with  all  that  has  been  attempted, 
done,  or  that  it  is  planned  to  do. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS  :-The  Index  to  Volume  LXXXII  (1920)  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  denned  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights'  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction   over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
Is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international:  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace. Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


A  SOCIAL  INVESTMENT 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
has  agreed  to  give  to  the  American  Peace  Society 
one  dollar  for  every  dollar  this  Society  may  raise,  up 
to  and  including  $15,000. 

The  offer  is  good  until  July  first. 

Of  this  amount  the  Society  has  raised  or  has  in 
sight  $9,000. 

Between  now  and  the  first  of  July  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  American  Peace  Society  shall 
raise  $6.000. 

Once  the  friends  of  this  work  understand,  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming. 

Thus  far  the  American  Peace  Society  has  never 
been  obliged  to  burden  its  friends  with  a  "drive,"  a 
"campaign"  for  funds.  It  does  not  wish  to  do  so 
now. 

These  simple  facts  should  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  limited  number  of  workers  to  spend  valuable 
time,  needed  for  the  "Cause,"  begging  for  funds. 

If  every  reader  of  these  words,  believing  in  this 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  war  system,  gives 
simply  what  he  knows  he  should,  the  sum  will  be 
oversubscribed  forthwith. 

Sixty  life  members  at  $100  would  be  the  amount 
necessary. 

Every  dollar  will  help. 

As  soon  as  your  money  is  -received  it  will  be  put 
to  work  at  once. 

A  social  investment  indeed! 


PRESIDENT   HARDING   AND   THE 
NEW  HOPE 

THK  FiitsT  sentence  nf  President  Hiircling's  inau- 
gural address,  delivered  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
.March  4,  speaks  of  "the  clarified  atmosphere  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  regret  and  new  hope/'  President 
Handing's  address  is  itself  a  "new  hope,"  a  new  hope 
for  those  eternal  things  upon  which  any  adequate  inter- 
national organization  must  re*t. 

''Liberty — liberty  within  the  law — and  civilization 
are  inseparable,  and  though  both  were  threatened  we 
find  them  now  secure,  and  there  comes  to  Americans 
the  profound  assurance  that  our  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  highest  expression  and  surest  guaranty  of 
both."  Mr.  Harding  believes  "in  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  founding  fathers."  Of  this  he  says : 

"\Ve  have  seen  the  world  rivet  its  hopeful  gaze  on  the 
great  truths  on  which  the  founders  wrought.  \Ve  have 
seen  civil,  human,  and  religious  liberty  verified  and 
glorified.  In  the  beginning  the  old  world  scoffed  at  our 
experiment;  today  our  foundations  of  political  and 
social  belief  stand  unshaken,  a  precious  inheritance  to 
ourselves,  an  inspiring  example  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion to  all  mankind/' 

Mr.  Harding  does  well  to  begin  his  administration 
upon  these  great  enduring  substructures.  There  is  a 
"wisdom  of  the  inherited  policy  of  non-involvement  in 
old-world  affairs,"  meaning  by  such  words  that  "we 
seek  no  part  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the  old  world." 
When  Mr.  Harding  says,  "We  do  not  mean  to  be  en- 
tangled: we  will  accept  no  responsibilities  except  as 
our  own  conscience  and  judgment  in  each  instance  may 
determine,"  he  voices  the  honest  opinion  of  every  self- 
respecting  nation.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  he  adds : 

"Our  eyes  never  will  l>e  blind  to  a  developing  menace, 
our  ears  never  deaf  to  the  call  of  civilization.  We  rec- 
ogni/e  the  new  order  in  the  world,  with  the  closer  con- 
tacts which  progress  has  wrought.  We  -eiise  the  call  of 
the  human  heart  for  fellowship,  fraternity,  and  co-oper- 
ation. We  crave  friendship  and  harbor  no  hate.  But 
America — our  America,  the  America  builded  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  inspired  fathers — can  be  a  party 
to  no  permanent  military  alliance.  It  can  enter  into  no 
political  commitments,  nor  assume  any  economic  obliga- 
tions, or  subject  our  decisions  to  any  other  than  our  own 
authority." 

Thus  Mr.  Harding  senses  what  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  to 
ignore,  namely,  that  our  American  experiment  of  han- 
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dling  problems  between  thirteen,  now  forty-eight,  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States,  is  based  upon  eternal 
principles,  eternal  as  history  can  furnish,  pertinent  as 
they  are  permanent — principles  of  the  greatest  import 
for  the  free,  sovereign,  independent  nations  constituting 
the  society  of  nations. 

All  talk  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace  should  now  be 
abandoned.  We  would  not  "impede  the  paths  to  closer 
relationship.  We  wish  to  promote  understanding.  We 
want  to  do  our  part  in  making  offensive  warfare  so  hate- 
ful that  governments  and  peoples  who  resort  to  it  must 
prove  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  or  stand  as  out- 
laws before  the  bar  of  civilization."  Mr.  Harding  ap- 
proves conference,  counsel,  approximate  disarmament. 
He  believes  in  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration. 
He  believes  in  international  law  and  "a  world  court  for 
the  disposition  of  such  justiciable  questions  as  nations 
are  agreed  to  submit  thereto."  He  would  translate 
"humanity's  new  concept  of  righteousness,  justice,  and 
its  hatred  of  war  into  action."  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  there  is  to  be  no  world  supergovern- 
ment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Harding  believes  that  popular  govern- 
ment rests  wholly  upon  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
deliberate,  intelligent,  dependable  popular  will.  He  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  us  all  when  he  says,  "America 
is  ready  to  encourage,  eager  to  initiate,  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate, in  any  seemly  program  likely  to  lessen  the  prob- 
ability of  war  and  promote  that  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind which  must  be  God's  highest  conception  of  human 
relationship."  To  these  ends  "mankind  needs  a  world- 
wide benediction  of  understanding." 

If  one  read  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE or  PEACE  and  then  turn  to  Mr.  Harding's  inau- 
gural address,  one  will  be  struck  with  the  great  simi- 
larity of  the  two  utterances.  International  conference 
for  the  firmer  establishment  of  international  law;  an 
international  court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of  jurid- 
ical differences,  all  backed  by  the  supreme  sanction  of  a 
popular  will,  such  is  the  hopeful  program,  consonant 
with  history  and  political  achievement.  Fortunately,  it  is 
the  program  of  the  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  utterance,  however,  was  no  mere  backward  look. 
With  Patrick  Henry,  the  President  knows  no  way  of 
judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  Yet  the  future  is 
clear. 

In  our  judgment,  the  most  important  sentence  spoken 
by  a  public  man  since  November  11,  1918,  is  this  from 
Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  address: 

"When  the  governments  of  earth  shall  have  estab- 
lished a  freedom  like  our  own  and  shall  have  sanctioned 
the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  have  practiced  it,  I  believe  the 
last  sorrow  and  the  final  sacrifice  of  international  war- 
fare will  have  been  written." 


WHAT  WILL   THEY   DO   WITH   OUR 
,     MONEY? 

ARRIVAL  in  Washington,  March  7,  of  the  President 
of  Liberia,  the  African  republic  for  which  the 
United  States  has  stood  as  a  sort  of  godfather  and 
sponsor  since  its  creation,  immediately  faced  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  new  administration  with  au 
important  decision  as  to  continuing  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions. If  President  King  of  Liberia  argued  that,  be- 
cause of  the  historic  relation  between  the  two  republics 
or  because  of  the  special  interest  which  the  Eepublican 
party  has  in  the  Negro,  he  was  to  have  his  way  with 
Secretary  Mellon  and  President  Harding,  he  must  have 
had  quite  a  sharp  disillusionment.  On  the  8th  the 
Treasury  Department  let  Liberia  and  all  other  nations 
know  that  further  loans  upon  credits  established  during 
the  war  would  be  withheld,  pending  full  study  of  the 
commitments  then  made  and  a  final  decision  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  its  broad  foreign  policy.  Liberia's 
unexpended  pledged  credit  under  the  loan  originally 
made  amounts  to  nearly  five  million  dollars. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  Wilson  Administration 
Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  had  a  running  controversy 
over  this  issue,  a  debate  which  was  not  without  its  edu- 
cational effect  upon  the  electorate ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  we  think,  that  public  opinion  has  come  to  the  point 
of  justifying  all  steps  that  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government  may  make  now  in  limiting  payments 
from  the  treasury.  Of  course,  obligations  of  honor  must 
be  kept.  We  cannot  make  "scraps  of  paper"  of  under- 
standings arrived  at  during  the  exigencies  of  a  war 
fought  on  a  co-operative  plan.  But  this,  at  least,  we 
can  do:  We  can  condition  any  further  aid  on  very  ex- 
plicit control  by  the  United  States  of  such  loans  as  we 
decide  to  make,  and  we  can  stipulate  that  our  aid  shall 
not  be  converted  into  financing  of  militarism  and  chau- 
vinistic nationalism. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  nations,  "What  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  this  cash?"  And  if  they  will  not  meet  any 
pacific  conditions  we  may  think  fit  to  impose,  then  they 
should  be  shut  off  from  our  treasury.  The  war  already, 
viewing  it  in  the  large,  according  to  figures  recently 
compiled  by  Senator  Spencer,  has  cost  us  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  terms  of  cash  expended  and  credit  be- 
stowed. We  do  not  intend  to  use  our  few  remaining 
troops  in  Europe  for  anything  but  policing  ends;  and 
even  that  will  cease  soon.  Neither  do  we  intend  to  pour 
more  money  into  the  coffers  of  nations  whose  statesmen 
use  the  monetary  power  we  bestow  to  further  selfish 
national  ends.  The  United  States  cannot  accept  the 
ancient  doctrine,  "Amour  fait  beaucoup.  mais  argent 
fait  tout."  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  remind  our  debtors, 
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present  and  prospective,  of  the  remark  of  Diodorus. 
learned  Sicilian  Greek,  "If  thou  knowest  how  to  use 
money,  it  will  become  thy  handmaid;  if  not,  it  will  be- 
come thy  master."  And  we  may  remind  ourselves,  also. 


THE.  FACTS 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES'  statistical  summary  of  The  War 
wilh  Germany,  second  edition,  with  data  revised  to 
August  1,  1919,  is  by  all  means  the  most  successful  piece 
of  statistical  work  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  Since 
Dr.  Ayres  was  the  chief  of  the  statistics  branch  of  the 
(icnoral  Staff  his  facts  are  authoritative;  but  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  his  work  is  its  organization  and 
perfect  clarity.  The  report  begins  with  the  following 
table : 

FIGURES  OF  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WAR 

Total  armed  forces,   Including  Army,  Navy, 

Marine  Corps,  etc 4,800,000 

Total  men  In  the  army 4,000,000 

Men  who  went  overseas 2,086,000 

Men  who  fought  In  France 1,390,000 

Greatest  number  sent  In  one  month 306,000 

Greatest  number  returning  In  one  month....  333,000 
Tons  of  supplies  shipped   from    America    to 

France    7,500,000 

Total  registered  In  draft 24,234,021 

Total  draft  Inductions 2,810,296 

Greatest  number  Inducted  In  one  month 400,000 

Graduates  of  line  officers'  training  schools. . .  80,568 

Cost  of  war  to  April  30,  1919 $21,850,000,000 

Cost  of  army  to  April  30,  1919 $13,930,000,000 

Battles  fought  by  American  troops 13 

Months  of  American  participation  In  the  war  19 

Days  of  battle 200 

Days  of  duration  of  Meuse-Argonnc  battlo. . .  47 

Americans  In  Meuse-Argounc  battle 1,200,000 

American  casualties  In  Meuso-Argonne  battle  120,000 

American  battle  deaths  In  war 50,000 

American  wounded  In  war 206,000 

American  deaths  from  disease 57,500 

Total  deaths  In  the  army 115,500 

Summarizing  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "Four  Mil- 
lion Men,"  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  during 
the  war  was  4,800,000,  of  whom  4,000,000  served  in  the 
army.  In  the  war  with  Germany  the  United  States 
raised  twice  as  many  men  as  did  the  Northern  States  in 
the  Civil  War,  but  only  half  as  many  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  British  sent  more  men  to  France 
in  their  first  year  of  war  than  we  did  in  our  first  year, 
but  it  took  England  three  years  to  reach  a  strength  of 
2,000,000  men  in  France,  and  the  United  States  accom- 
plished it  in  half  of  that  time.  Of  the  54,000,000  males 
of  our  population,  26,000,000  were  registered  in  the 
draft  or  were  already  in  service. 


I  n  the  physical  examinations  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  made  the  best  showing.  Country  boys  did  better 
than  city  boys,  whites  better  than  colored,  and  native- 
born  better  than  foreign-born.  In  this  war  twice  as 
many  men  were  recruited  as  in  the  Civil  War  and  at 
one-half  of  the  recruiting  cost 

In  later  portions  of  the  report  we  learn  that  the  aver- 
age American  soldier  who  fought  in  France  had  six 
months  of  training  in  the  United  States,  two  months 
overseas  before  entering  the  line,  and  one  month  in  a 
quiet  sector  before  going  into  battle.  Most  soldiers  re- 
ceived their  training  in  infantry  divisions,  which  was 
our  typical  combat  unit  and  constituted  about  1,000 
officers  and  27,000  men. 

Forty-two  divisions  were  sent  to  France.  During  our 
nineteen  months  of  war,  more  than  2,000,000  American 
soldiers  were  carried  to  France.  The  highest  troop- 
carrying  records  are  those  of  July,  1918,  when  306,000 
soldiers  were  carried  to  Europe,  and  June,  1919,  when 
364,000  were  brought  home  to  America.  Most  of  the 
troops  who  sailed  for  France  left  from  New  York.  Half 
of  them  landed  in  England  and  the  other  half  landed 
in  France.  Our  troop-ships  averaged  one  complete  trip 
every  thirty-five  days.  The  greatest  troop-carrying 
among  all  the  ships  was  the  Leviathan,  which  landed 
12,000  men,  the  equivalent  of  a  German  division,  in 
France  every  month. 

To  secure  the  supplies  needed  for  the  army,  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  commandeer  all  the  wool  and  some  other 
staple  articles  in  the  United  States  and  control  produc- 
tion through  all  of  its  stages.  American  engineers 
built  in  France  seventeen  new  ship  berths,  1,000  miles 
of  standard-gauge  track  and  125  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
track.  Our  signal  corps  strung  in  France  100,000  miles 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  wire.  Prior  to  the  Armistice 
40,000  trucks  were  shipped  to  the  forces  in  France. 
Construction  projects  in  the  United  States  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  Panama  Canal,  and  construction  overseas 
was  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale. 

The  use  of  machine-guns  on  a  large  scale  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  European  War.  In  the  American  army  the 
allowance  of  1912  was  four  machine-guns  per  regiment. 
In  1919  the  new  army  plans  provided  for  an  equipment 
of  336  guns  per  regiment.  The  Browning  machine- 
guns  developed  during  the  war  are  believed  today  to  be 
more  effective  than  the  corresponding  weapons  used  in 
any  other  army.  American  production  of  small-arms 
ammunition  amounted  to  approximately  3,500,000,000 
rounds,  one-half  of  which  was  shipped  overseas. 

So  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned,  the  European  war 
was  fought  in  a  large  measure  with  American  powder 
and  high  explosives.  At  the  end  of  the  war  American 
production  of  smokeless  powder  was  45  per  cent  greater 
than  French  and  British  production  combined.  During 
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the  war  America  produced  10,000  tons  of  gas,  much  of 
which  was  sold  to  the  French  and  British.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  twelve-cylinder  Liberty  engine  was  America's 
chief  contribution  to  aviation.  Before  the  Armistice 
13,574  had  been  completed,  4,435  shipped  to  the  Expe- 
ditionary forces,  and  1,025  delivered  to  the  Allies. 

American  air  squadrons  brought  down  in  combat  755 
enemy  planes,  while  their  own  losses  of  planes  numbered 
only  357.  Two  out  of  every  three  American  soldiers  who 
reached  France  took  part  in  battle.  The  number  who 
reached  France  was  2,084,000,  and  of  these  1,390,000 
saw  active  service  at  the  front.  Of  the  42  divisions  that 
reached  France  29  took  part  in  active  combat  service. 
Seven  of  them  were  regular  army  divisions,  eleven  or- 
ganized from  the  national  guard,  and  eleven  made  up  of 
the  national  army  troops. 

American  divisions  were  in  battle  for  200  days  and 
engaged  in  13  major  operations.  In  October,  1918,  the 
American  divisions  held  101  miles  of  line,  or  23  per  cent 
of  the  entire  western  front.  In  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel 
550,000  Americans  were  engaged,  as  compared  with 
about  100,000  on  the  Northern  side  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  The  American  artillery  fired  more  than 
1,000,000  shells  in  four  hours,  which  is  the  most  inten- 
sive concentration  of  artillery  fire  recorded  in  history. 

Of  every  100  American  soldiers,  and  sailors  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  two  were  killed  or  died  of 
disease  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  The  total  num- 
ber of  battle  deaths  of  all  nations  in  this  war  was  greater 
than  all  the  deaths  in  all  of  the  wars  in  the  previous  100 
years.  The  American  casualty  rate  in  the  infantry  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  service,  and  that  for  officers 
was  higher  than  for  men.  For  every  man  killed  in  battle 
six  were  wounded.  Five  out  of  every  six  men  sent  to 
hospitals  on  account  of  wounds  were  cured  and  returned 
to  duty.  In  the  Expeditionary  forces  battle  losses  were 
twice  as  large  as  deaths  from  disease. 

In  this  war  the  death  rate  from  disease  was  lower  and 
the  death  rate  from  battle  was  higher  than  in  any  other 
previous  American  war.  Inoculation,  clean  camps,  and 
safe  drinking  water  practically  eliminated  typhoid  fever 
among  our  troops  in  this  war.  Pneumonia  killed  more 
soldiers  than  were  killed  in  battle.  Meningitis  was  the 
next  most  serious  disease. 

The  war  cost  the  United  States  considerably  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  hour  for  over  two  years.  The  direct 
cost  was  about  $22,000,000,000,  or  nearly  enough  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  running  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  1791  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
Our  expenditures  in  this  war  were  sufficient  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  Revolutionary  War  continuously  for  more 
than  1,000  years,  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  which  that 
war  actually  involved.  In  addition  to  this  huge  expen- 


diture, nearly  $10,000,000,000  have  been  lent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Allies. 

The  army  expenditures  have  been  over  $14,000,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  total  war  costs.  Al- 
though the  army  expenditures  are  less  than  two-thirds 
of  our  total  war  costs,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the  value 
of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  Whole  world  from  the 
discovery  of  America  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  pay  of  the  army  during  the  war  cost 
more  than  the  combined  salaries  of  all  the  public-school 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  for  the  five 
years  of  1912  to  1916.  The  United  States  spent  about 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  war  and  something 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Allied  side. 

But  these  statements  and  figures  do  not  give  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  the  valuable  contribution  from  the 
trained  hand  of  Dr.  Ayres,  as  his  report  gives  72  dia- 
grams, 14  tables,  and  12  maps,  all  drafted  with  great 
skill  and  arranged  with  a  maximum  of  clarity  and 
purpose. 


SOLVING  THE  UNSOLVABLE 

THE  ALLIES,  for  defensive  and  prudential  reasons, 
have  held  together,  and  Germany  has  been  invaded 
by  British,  French,  and  Belgian  troops.  A  region  of 
the  Fatherland  rich  in  industrial  resources  and  strateg- 
ically important  is  undergoing  "military  occupation." 
But  no  real  settlement  of  the  issues  at  stake  between 
Germany  and  the  Allies  is  heralded  by  this  procedure. 
Discussion  must  go  on,  and  under  more  embittered  con- 
ditions. The  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe  is  not 
hastened  by  the  process,  nor  the  slide  toward  the  brink 
of  the.  abyss  checked.  Increased  costs  to  national  ex- 
chequers for  the  military  occupation  will  add  to  the 
burdens  of  France  and  England;  but  it  is  no  more  evi- 
dent than  it  was  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
how  the  debts  of  the  nations  are  to  be  paid,  how  Ger- 
many's economic  reconstruction  is  to  be  guided,  without 
at  the  same  time  curtailing  the  trade  of  the  Allies. 

Blame,  absolute  and  comparative,  for  the  outcome  of 
the  London  Conference  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign;  but 
the  time  has  come  when  from  some  source  wisdom  and 
moral  courage  equal  to  the  task  of  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction  must  be  derived.  Politics,  economics, 
and  high  finance  have  failed  to  provide  the  way  out. 
The  "Higher  Law,"  to  which  great  prophets  and  great 
judges  appeal,  must  be  invoked.  Hate,  fear,  covetous- 
ness,  and  ambition  must  be  subordinated  to  justice  and 
mercy. 

Standing  outside  the  circle,  able  to  view  conditions 
objectively,  and  with  a  great  record  as  a  preacher  and 
practitioner  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  stands  the 
United  States.  She  can  volunteer  her  aid  or  she  can  be 
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asked  to  give  it;  and  this  as  an  unentangled  nation, 
politically  considered.  It  would  l>e  a  great  role  to  play, 
comparable  with  that  which  she  had  in  the  war,  when  it 
was  an  issue  of  force  opposed  to  force,  and  her  2,000,000 
troops  in  France  turned  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  autocracy. 


THERE  MIGHT  BE  A  BETTER  BEGINNING 

SOMK  MKMHKKS  of  the  new  administration  have  not 
made  the  best  possible  start.  As  guests  of  the  Navy 
League,  banqueting  amid  the  salubrities  of  a  fashionable 
Washington  hotel  March  5 — note  the  date — the  new 
Secretary  of  War,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seem  prema- 
turely to  have  returned  to  the  Prussian  doctrine  of  the 
pathetic  few — Hobson,  Mahan,  Maxim.  Our  old  friend, 
Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  honorary  president  of  the 
Navy  league,  eclipsed  by  the  lowering  clouds  of  Jose- 
phns  Daniels,  has  burst  into  full  glory  again.  He  was 
present  and  praised  the  qualifications  of  the  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  He  said :  "Imagine  what  he  can  do 
for  us  in  the  next  four  years,  starting  as  he  does  now, 
with  these  qualifications."  This  was  following  Secre- 
tary Denby's  speech,  in  which  he  said :  "I  want  a  big 
navy,  and  I  hope  we  shall  conclude  our  present  building 
program.  Our  navy  should  br  as  large  as  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world." 

Secretary  Weeks,  less  vehement  than  Secretary  Denhy. 
nevertheless  approved  the  remarks,  while  Colonel  Roose- 
velt made  the  old  meaningless  criticism.*  of  the  "Pac- 
ifists" quite  in  the  grand  style  of  his  illustrious  father 
and  with  the  same  wanton  disregard  of  any  definition 
of  the  word.  Nothing  in  the  speeches  of  any  possibility 
of  co-operative  reduction  of  armaments.  Nothing  of 
international  co-operation  in  behalf  of  n  constructive 
peace.  They  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  repeat  the 
strangely  discredited  philosophy  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  said : 

"By  its  nature,  my  kingdom  is  military,  and.  properly 
speaking,  it  is  only  by  its  help  that  you  must  hope  to 
maintain  and  aggrandize  yourself.  ...  To  make 
one's  self  respected  and  feared  by  one's  neighbors  is  the 
very  summit  of  high  politics.  .  .  .  Above  all.  en- 
deavor to  pass  with  them  for  a  dangerous  man,  who 
knows  no  other  principles  hut  those  that  lead  to  glory." 

Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  dinner.  Count  Hel- 
muth  von  Moltke  seemed  to  have  entered  the  room  and 
to  have  directed  the  discourse,  for  the  notion  seemed  to 
prevail  there,  as  it  did  with  the  great  German  general 
field-marshal,  that  "eternal  peace  is  a  dream :  not  even  a 
beautiful  dream :  war  is  a  part  of  God's  cosmic  system." 

Tn  the  absence  of  any  references  to  an  international 
organization  for  peace,  one  might  assume  that  Adolf 
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,  too,  with  his  theories  of  the  kultur  ideal  and  its 
relation  to  war  had  reappeared  in  the  new  cabinet.  The 
impression  we  gather  of  the  meeting  is  an  impression  of 
men  believing  with  Lasson,  that  "between  States  there 
can  be  but  one  form  of  right :  the  right  of  the  strong" ; 
or,  as  he  says  later,  "The  highest  right,  the  last  right, 
depends  on  the  sword.  .  .  .  No  State  which  itself  is 
powerful  doubts  the  right  of  might." 

In  an  ungoverned  world  such  as  is  ours,  the  United 
States  needs  an  efficient  navy;  but  it  should  be  the  privi- 
lege of  every  member  of  the  present  administration  to 
emphasize  now  those  healing  things  which  soothe  the 
wounds  of  war.  Such  "big  talk"  and  from  such  sources, 
one  day  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President, 
talk  unmodified  by  Mr.  Harding's  challenge  to  an 
"autocracy  of  service,"  and  "to  approximate  disarma- 
ment," is  neither  enlightening  nor  as  encouraging  for 
our  foreign  policy  as  might  just  now  be  expected. 


WHAT  AND  WHOM   DOES  THIS  MEAN? 

"D  OOSEVELT  HITS  PACIFISTS."  Under  this  familiar 
AX  caption  the  press  quotes  from  the  remarks  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  remarks 
made  at  the  jollification  dinner  of  the  Navy  League  in 
Washington,  March  5.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

"Pacifism  in  this  country  is  not  as  dead  as  I  would 
like  to  see  it.  We  were  unprepared  for  the  last  war  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  wars  will  come  in  the  future. 
And  yet  the  pacifists  arc  putting  up  their  heads  again 
with  their  brittle  intellects." 

We  wish  the  Colonel  would  define  this  word  "pac- 
ifism," for  evidently  we  are  in  for  a  renaissance  of 
tirades  against  it  It  may  be  a  very  sad  and  dangerous 
"ism."  It  may  be  the  foul  thing  that  brought  on  the 
world  war,  with  its  10,000,000  dead  boys  and  its  after- 
math of  suffering  around  the  world.  If  it  is,  it  should 
l>e  anathematized  until  "dead." 

And  who  are  the  "pacifists"  ?  From  the  nature  of  the 
word,  one  may  assume  that  they  are  men  and  women 
concerned  to  prevent  war.  If  so,  they  must  include  those 
who  drafted  the  Republican  platform  at  Chicago,  and 
such  men  as  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Harding — indeed,  practically 
all  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  many  years,  many  of 
them  men  of  widest  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  men 
looked  upon  as  representing  the  aspiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  Secretaries  of  State,  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Presidents,  including, 
indeed,  the  father  of  our  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  When  the  Republican  platform  said,  "The  Re- 
publican party  stands  for  agreement  among  the  nations 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world"  it  expressed  the 
views  of  pacifists,  if  our  definition  be  accepted. 
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But  our  definition  must  be  wrong.  Evidently  "pac- 
ifists" and  "pacifism,"  which  is  their  philosophy,  must 
mean  something  far  different;  evidently  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Since  the  most  "brittle  intellects,"  measured  by 
the  results  of  the  last  six  years,  must  have  been  those 
intellects  which  produced  the  World  War,  and  since 
"pacifists"  and  "brittle  intellects"  are  synonymous,  the 
arch-pacifist  of  this  generation  must  have  been  William 
Hohenzollern.  If  so,  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  nub  of  the  world's  difficulties.  "Pacifists" 
and  "pacifism"  should  be  "dead,"  much  deader  than 
they  are,  quite  as  dead  as  our  new  Assistant  Secretary 
craves  they  might  be.  "Dead"  is  not  enough.  The 
deader  the  better ! 


It  recognizes  as  the  norm  of  international  relations, 
not  a  formal  compact,  but  a  standard  of  justice  and  of 
interest  in  humanity's  welfare  redefined  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Loyalty  to  a  humane,  just 
ideal  rather  than  to  any  political  relationship  is  made 
supreme. 


COMMON    IDEALS— NOT   FORMAL 
ALLIANCES 

COUNT  OKUMA,  veteran  "Elder  Statesman"  of  Japan, 
in  his  prime  a  leader  of  its  Liberal  forces  and  a 
founder  of  schools  of  learning  dedicated  to  freer  thought 
than  was  permissible  in  the  national  universities,  of  late 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  his  former 
admirers  in  Europe  and  America.  The  "blot  on  his 
escutcheon"  always  will  be  his  assent  to  the  demands 
made  upon  China  during  the  late  war,  by  which  the 
Tokyo  government  secretly  and  effectively  for  a  season 
intimidated  the  Peking  authorities  and  sought  to  get  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  republic  and  its  vast  resources. 

Count  Okuma  seems  to  be  returning  now  to  his  better 
self.  On  the  question  of  Japan's  alliances,  and  espe- 
cially her  relations  with  Great  Britain,  he  is  reported  in 
the  Japan  Times  as  saying: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  great  nation  ought  to 
make  so  much  of  help  to  be  expected  from  other  nations 
in  times  of  emergencies.  What  is  worthy  of  the  perma- 
nent trust  of  an  independent  nation  is  the  justice  of  her 
cause  and  her  own  strength.  If  Japan's  friend,  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  powers  be  found  in  difficulty  in 
pursuit  of  a  just  cause,  and  if  Japan  can  afford  to  extend 
a  helping  hand,  why  should  she  not  come  to  the  rescue, 
if  requested,  whether  there  be  any  agreement  for  such  a 
purpose  or  otherwise?  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  need 
not  help  others  if  their  difficulties  have  been  caused  in 
consequence  of  a  disregard  of  justice  and  of  humanity, 
even  if  they  be  allies  of  Japan.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Japanese  will  rise  above  the  desiring  of  any  sort 
of  alliance  treaties.  So  long  as  Japan  depends  on  the 
other  nations,  through  treaties  or  otherwise,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  her  objects,  so  long  will  she  remain  subject 
to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  ever-changing 
conditions  and  attitudes  of  the  foreign  powers." 

Reflection  on  this  statement  induces  at  least  two 
trains  of  thought. 

It  harmonizes  with  the  historic  American  point  of 
view  recently  defined  anew. 


NEW  PEACE  TECHNOLOGISTS 

THKRE  ARE  writers  in  Central  Europe  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of 
a  world  parliament.  This  group  of  writers,  of  whom 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Pried  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  known, 
expresses  frankly  the  opinion  that  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  re- 
veals that  the  gathering  known  as  the  League  of  Nations 
is  but  a  league  of  diplomats.  True,  most  conferences 
heretofore  have  been  called  to  arrange  the  aftermath  of 
war,  while  the  Geneva  Conference  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  future  wars.  Among  the  delegates 
at  Geneva  were  "progressives,"  some  of  whom  were  even 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  governments  that  sent 
them.  This,  the  writer  believes,  is  true  of  the  Social- 
ists— Barnes  from  England,  Branting  of  Sweden,  and 
La  Fontaine  of  Belgium.  Certain  smaller  European 
States  and  some  States  overseas  sent  firm  believers  in 
the  peace  idea.  Thus  old  and  new  ideals  met  and  clashed 
in  Geneva.  The  representatives  of  the  new  spirit  de- 
manded publicity,  while  the  old  stood  for  secret  sessions. 
From  this  clash  a  compromise  was  found  to  be  necessary. 
The  result  was  that  the  meetings  of  the  conference  were 
secret,  but  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  published. 

This  group  of  Central  Europeans  is  impressed,  how- 
ever, with  the  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  at  Geneva 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  conference  itself.  Their  point  is 
that  Lord  Cecil  of  England  and  Viviani  of  Franco 
looked  upon  it  as  a  conference  of  delegates,  whereas 
Hagerup  of  Norway,  Usteri  of  Switzerland,  and.  Hy- 
mans  of  Belgium  claimed  it  had  the  character  of  a  world 
parliament. 

Writing  in  the  Arbiter-Zeitung  of  Vienna,  under  date 
of  December  9,  Dr.  Fried  expresses  his  opinion  that 
Viviani's  statement  comes  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  he 
agrees  with  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  insisting  that 
the  League  of  Nations  ought  to  be  purged  of  diplomats. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  under  pressure  of  public 
opinion  there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  in  the  right 
direction.  This  was  shown  when  the  controversy  about 
the  powers  of  the  Council  was  finally  settled,  for  now  it 
appears  that  the  general  meeting  which  convenes  an- 
nually is  a  meeting  of  the  sovereign  powers,  while  the 
Council  is  its  mandatory  during  the  adjournment,  and 
thus  becomes  a  standing  committee  merely.  This,  Dr. 
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believed,  is  a  progress  in  the  democratic  sense,  not 
wholly  unlike  the  victory  of  the  Lower  House  over  the 
1 1 1. use  of  Lords  in  England.  As  the  way  of  electing  the 
delegates  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  various  members 
of  the  League,  there  is  another  possibility  of  democratic 
development  if  the  governments  see  fit  to  have  the  dele- 

i-lccted  by  the  people,  or  at  least  by  the  parlia- 
ments. Only  in  this  way  the  conference  can  become  a 
parliament  of  humanity.  This,  Dr.  Fried  believes,  must 
be  the  final  outcome,  since  the  League  of  Nations  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  instrument  for  the  prevention  of  war. 
The  diplomats  of  the  old  school  cannot  pursue  a  peace 
policy.  He  adds,  "Peace  technologists  of  the  modern 
type  arc  needed  to  conform  the  interests  of  their  nations 
to  that  of  humanity." 


AFTER  REPUDIATION,  WHAT? 

IT  SEEMS  perfectly  clear  that  any  organized  attempt 
to  arouse  support  for  the  so-called  League  of  Nations 
cannot  meet  with  any  general  approval  in  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  League 
of  Nations  as  proposed  out  of  Versailles  has  been  repu- 
diated by  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  "solemn  refer- 
endum" of  the  American  people,  and  by  the  man  who 
has  been  chosen  to  guide  our  foreign  affairs  for  the  next 
four  years.  The  League  of  Nations  can  receive  no  sup- 
]>ort  in  our  Senate;  it  can  expect  none  at  the  hands  of 
the  present  administration. 

The  repudiation  of  the  league  of  Nations  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  When  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  whether  or  not  she  should  resume 
former  commercial  relations  with  the  Russian  Soviets, 
the  Swiss  Federal  Government  has  not  consulted  with- 
the  League  of  Nations;  it  has  simply  refused  upon  its 
own  initiative  to  do  business  with  a  government  whose 
funds  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  result  of  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  whose  methods  are  "terroristic." 
Furthermore,  that  little  representative  republic  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  has  declined  to  allow  military  forces  to 
traverse  her  territory  on  the  way  to  Vilna.  Correspond- 
ence, from  League  officials  endeavoring  to  alter  her  de- 
cision has  not  changed  the  situation.  Switzerland  en- 
tered the  League  with  a  reservation  guaranteeing  her 
traditional  neutrality ;  and  she  insists  that  her  soil  must 
he  kept  inviolate,  even  against  the  forces  of  the  League. 
Denmark  has  also  found  it  constitutionally  impossible 
in  furnish  troops  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Further- 
more, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  have 
-iT\ed  notice  that  they  will  never  yield  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  the  right  to  decide  when  a 
blockade  shall  be  instituted.  The  "absolutely  compel- 
ling" moral  obligations,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Wilson,  have 
been  repudiated.  The  legal  commission  of  the  League 


itself  has  practically  informed  Mr.  Wilson  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  Article  X  was  erroneous.  To  undertake 
to  "preserve,"  they  say,  means  simply  an  undertaking 
to  "condemn"  external  aggression  against  the  territorial 
integrity  of  existing  political  independence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  League. 

This  attempt  to  invest  the  cause  of  peace  with  the 
sanction  of  military  force  has  been  repudiated  on  all 
hands.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  the  elimination  of 
Article  X  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  has  been 
very  general,  even  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Balfour  freely  ad- 
mitted at  Geneva  that  many  amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant would  be  necessary.  Even  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  arch- 
protagonist  of  the  Covenant,  grants  that  provisions  rela- 
tive to  economic  blockades  are  "very  unsatisfactory." 

As  the  pro-League  Republican  in  his  Article  No.  3 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times:  "In  the  present  state  of 
world  opinion  an  organization  attempting  to  bind  the 
nations  to  wage  war  at  any  future  time  and  in  indeter- 
minable crises  is  not  only  unwise  but  impossible."  And 
as  the  same  interesting  Republican  defender  of  the 
League  granted  in  his  first  article:  "As  was  clearly 
manifest  at  Geneva,  the  'automatic'  exertions  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  nations — possibly,  also,  of  the  eco- 
nomic boycott — are  feasible  only  in  a  world  so  advanced 
in  idealism  as  to  be  scarcely  in  need  of  them."  Evi- 
dently the  American  people  have  sensed  these  things. 

Our  not  altogether  friendly  sister  American  republics, 
not  to  mention  Canada,  are  also  finding  the  Paris  Cove- 
nant inacceptable.  The  action  of  the  Argentine  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva  in  withdrawing  from  the  Assembly 
is  a  familiar  fact  of  current  history.  In  this  hemisphere 
the  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  our  Pan-American 
League  is  more  hopeful  than  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
well  known  Brazilian  diplomat  and  at  one  time  exchange 
professor  at  Harvard  University  from  South  America, 
speaking  recently  before  the  joint  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  and  the  American 
Historical  Association,  in  Washington,  said :  "The  great 
trouble  with  the  larger  and  more  recent  League  of  Na- 
tions (may  I  say  the  late  League  of  Nations?),  which 
was  said  to  be  universal,  but  in  fact  was  restricted  to  a 
managing  and  patronizing  board,  was  that  it  resembled 
too  much  an  old-fashioned  school,  with  a  severe  set  of 
masters,  frightened  pupils,  and  even  a  whip  lying  on  the 
table  for  the  corrections  deemed  indispensable.  Politi- 
cally it  was  a  council ;  it  was  never  a  league.  Yet  prece- 
dence pointed  to  a  different  way."  Thus  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Paris  Covenant  seems  all  but  complete. 

And  yet  the  roads  to  peace  are  not  closed.  Thought- 
ful men  continue  to  realize  that  human  interests  can 
rest  securely  only  upon  juridical  foundations  bound  to- 
gether by  the  cement  of  law  and  good  will.  Hence  faith 
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in  international  conference  and  judicial  decisions  sur- 
vives. President  Harding  puts  that  faith  at  the  fore- 
front of  his  international  policy.  If  world  peace  is  to 
be  attained,  and  once  it  be  attained  if  it  is  to  endure,  it 
must  be  founded  upon  international  justice.  Political 
and  diplomatic  adjustment  there  must  be;  but  political 
counsel  and  compromise  never  have  sufficed.  They  never 
can.  International  justice  can  only  be  developed  out  of 
established  principles  of  law  as  interpreted  by  impartial 
judges  backed  by  the  respect  and  good  will  of  men. 

While  this  is  the  truth,  its  realization  seems  too  slow 
for  certain  get-peace-quick  people,  with  their  ill-consid- 
ered panaceas.  Such  persons  need  to  read  the  convinc- 
ing article  by  George  Wharton  Pepper,  appearing  else- 
where in  these  columns.  International  law  indicates 
the  way.  It  is  not  true  that  international  law  is  vague, 
existing  in  a  "shadowy  region,  a  twilight  zone,  fluctuat- 
ing between  the  conscience  of  enlightened  self-interest 
of  nations  and  the  grim  necessities  of  armed  conflict." 

International  law  exists.  The  United  States  joined 
with  other  great  nations  and  went  to  war  in  defense  of 
it.  Furthermore,  international  law  can  be  created  and 
developed.  An  association  of  nations,  where  legislation 
and  judicial  functions  are  developed,  balanced,  and  ad- 
vanced— such  is  the  goal  of  civilized  States. 

Mr.  Eoot,  when  faced  with  the  first  draft  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  suggested  in  a  draft 
amendment  the  sane  and  hopeful  course : 

"The  high  contracting  powers  agree  to  refer  to  the 
existing  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
or  to  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  proposed  at  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference  when  established,  or  'to  some 
other  arbitral  tribunal,  all  disputes  between  them  (in- 
cluding those  affecting  honor  and  vital  interests)  which 
are  of  a  justiciable  character  and  which  the  powers  con- 
cerned have  failed  to  settle  by  diplomatic  methods.  The 
powers  so  referring  to  arbitration  agree  to  accept  and 
give  effect  to  the  award  of  the  tribunal." 

In  our  judgment,  those  would-be  friends  of  peace  who 
spend  their  energies  in  behalf  of  some  chimerical  super- 
state render  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace,  for  they 
make  a  joke  of  the  sacred  business.  The  Paris  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  rendered  a  service;  it  has 
shown  the  futility  of  that  method  of  establishing  inter- 
national peace.  We  may  now  reasonably  expect  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  nations,  meeting  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace,  and  that 
in  terms  of  arbitration,  co-operative  disarmament,  inter- 
national law,  judicial  settlement,  and  mutual  good  will. 


to  vote,  now  denied  them.  How  different  the  history 
of  the  United  States  might  have  been  had  not  clergy- 
men been  as  free  to  vote  as  they  have  been  to  counsel  on 
local,  State,  and  national  policies,  and  had  not  their 
sons  and  daughters  been  dedicated  to  higher  civic  ends, 
while  at  the  same  time  winning  their  economic  inde- 
pendence. For  the  sake  of  Buddhism,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Diet  will  modify  the  organic  law  and  let  the 
priests  vote.  The  State  can  profit  by  their  idealism 
given  practical  application,  and  the  quiescent,  monastic, 
ecclesiastical  order  can  be  vitalized  by  political  responsi- 
bilities. Politics  needs  religion  and  religion  politics. 


FORMER  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Daniels,  Private  Secretary  Tu- 
multy, confidential  stenographer  Swem,  special  envoy 
Colonel  House,  and  the  official  negotiator  with  the  press 
(at  Paris),  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  are  all  announced  as 
about  to  publish  "inside"  facts  about  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration, and  especially  about  its  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Baruch  already  has  contributed  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  work  of  the  American  commissioners, 
who  were  experts  in  finance  and  economics,  and  Admiral 
Sims  has  given  his  version  of  the  record  of  the  navy. 
Quicker  than  formerly  after  history  is  made  do  makers 
of  it  and  their  champions  now  rush  into  print  with  the 
text  of  documents  of  state  that  an  earlier  generation 
would  not  have  made  public  for  decades.  Contemporary 
man  is  avid  for  bottom  facts  and  for  such  arguments  as 
can  be  made  to  explain  that  which  he  hiinself  has  ex- 
perienced or  is  experiencing.  He  wants  to  put  blame  or 
praise  where  it  belongs,  ere  the  sinner  or  the  hero  de- 
parts this  life.  He  is  trying  to  eject  the  word  "posthu- 
mous" from  literature's  vocabulary.  Rather  wholesome, 
withal. 


IN  THE  COMPACT  between  the  States  of  Central  Amer- 
ica for  a  federal  union,  recently  agreed  to  by  dele- 
gates, but  still  awaiting  ratification  by  the  States  to  give 
it  binding  effect,  there  is  a  section  dealing  with  the  fed- 
erated army  which  is  interesting  and  also  suggestive. 
Section  J,  of  Article  5,  reads  thus : 

"The  army  is  an  institution  intended  for  national  de- 
fense and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  public  order; 
it  is  essentially  a  passive  body  and  may  not  engage  in 
debates.  Soldiers  on  active  duty  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote." 


A  SIGN  of  the  new  day  in  Japan,  so  full  of  social  and 
political  ferment  and  disintegration  of  traditions 
that  are  centuries  old,  is  the  uprising  of  the  Buddhist 
priests,  demanding  rights  as  civilians,  with  the  power 


PROF.  GILBERT  MURRAY,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
students  of  Manchester  University,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  cast  his  weighty  influence  as  a  scholar,  humanist, 
and  alert  citizen  against  the  proposition  to  have  a  mili- 
tary force  subject  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  execut- 
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ing  iu>  decrees  by  force,  lie  prescribes  instead  that 
which  he  says  always  is  strongest  ultimately  in  constitu- 
tional countries,  namely,  "the  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
public  conscience,  public  judgment,  and  public  will." 
Professor  Murray  has  been  so  ardent  and  unquestioning 
in  his  support  of  the  League  that  this  disclosure  of  belief 
takes  on  greater  significance  because  of  that  fact.  One 
by  one  the  League-to-enforce-peace-ers  come  to  see  the 
light. 


TutHK  is  ill  CH  to  be  said  for  the  thesis  that  na- 
tionalistic school  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  generation  after  generation  do  much  to 
cause  national  hatreds.  Consequently  let  all  credit  be 
given  to  the  minister  of  education  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Canada,  for  a  recent  ruling  ejecting  from  all 
school*  a  recently  written  history  of  the  part  played  by 
the  British  Meet  in  the  late  war,  in  which  narrative  there 
are  repeated  slurs  on  the  United  States  and  its  war 
policy. 

««/-|-MIE  ONLY  sure  basis  of  peace  is  the  spiritual  one," 
JL  said  Admiral  Sims  last  January,  addressing  the 
Allied  Loyalty  League.  The  renowned  naval  com- 
mander in  saying  this  struck  a  note  that  has  had  echoes. 
One  of  the  two  Canadian  delegates  to  the  International 
Council  of  Women  recently  held  in  Norway,  defining  the 
policy  with  which  women  generally  are  proposing  to 
meet  present  and  future  world  conditions,  has  put  it 
thus:  "Men  say  that  the  road  to  internationalism  lies 
along  the  path  of  reconstructed  nationalism,  but  we 
women  go  to  the  foundation  by  saying  it  lies  in  the  indi- 
vidual mentality  and  should  manifest  itself  first  in  the 
Qoldeu  Rule  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
community.  When  this  rule  is  practised  in  these  places, 
then  national  and  international  friendships  are  assured." 
She  might  have  added,  "aud  not  before." 


ATTENTION  is  being  called  to  the  fact  that  Maurice 
Hewlett,  who  began  his  literary  career  as  a  roman- 
ticist singularly  steeped  in  the  lore  and  life  of  medieval 
Kurope,  who  then  passed  to  a  stage  of  fiction  Georgian 
in  type  and  setting  and  "intrigued"  by  problems  of  sex, 
is  now  emerging  as  a  social  prophet,  a  hater  of  social 
injustice,  of  modern  warfare,  and  of  all  mob  vulgarity 
and  greed.  Incidentally  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  only 
form  of  Christianity  that  he  seems  to  have  much  respect 
for,  as  a  consistent  following  of  the  teachings  and  ex- 
ample of  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  Quakers.  The  circuit  over 
which  his  mind  has  passed  since  he  wrote  "The  Forest 
l.ovtTs"  should  be  charted  in  some  formal  autobio- 
graphic way  ere  he  lays  down  his  pea. 


Tin.  MAN  above  all  others  in  British  public  life  dur- 
ing the  generation  now  about  passing  off  the  scene 
who  was  able  to  settle  the  Irish  problem  was  George 
Wyndham,  leader  of  the  Tory  Democracy,  King  Edward 
VII's  representative  in  an  effort  to  give  justice  to  Ire- 
land; and  in  his  letters  recently  published  we  find  that 
his  final  word  about  Erin  and  Britain  was  this:  "If 
England  treated  the  sister  State  solution  with  a  gam- 
bler's generosity,  it  might  work."  Commenting  upon 
this,  Shane  Leslie  says :  "It  might  indeed."  Why  is  it 
that  the  children  of  darkness  seem  often  to  have  a  finer 
insight  in  matters  of  personal  and  racial  psychology  than 
do  the  children  of  light  ? 


PKIXCKSS  RADZIWH.L,  of  an  old  Russian  family  and 
well  known  as  a  writer  on  the  inner  life  of  upper 
Russian  circles,  has  contributed  testimony  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  showing  that  she  knew  of  the  "alleged 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion"  ere  they  became  the 
basis  of  the  present  general  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  She  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  are  fraudulent  and  that  they  originated 
with  Russian  reactionaries,  who  first  used  them  to  de- 
ceive Nicholas  II.  A  lay  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  free  from  prejudice  could  hardly  be  duped  by  this 
document,  so  it  has  seemed  to  us;  but  the  document  has 
had  its  malign  influence  far  and  wide.  That  there  is 
much  about  modern  Jewry  that  needs  criticism  from 
within  and  without,  no  sensible  Jew  questions ;  but  such 
criticism  must  be  void  of  prejudice  born  either  of  hoary 
traditions  or  contemporaneous  fears. 


TIIK  WEST  VIRGINIA  jurist,  Hon.  J.  W.  Davis,  who 
has  IH-CII  American  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
.him.-,  at  the  recent  farewell  banquet  in  his  honor  in 
l.un, I, ,n  indulged  in  nautical  language  which  his  hosts 
would  understand.    Said  he: 

"The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  are  rather 
large  vessels.  Neither  can  hope  to  maneuver  without 
taking  account  of  the  other's  whereabouts,  and  they  may 
have  to  take  from  time  to  time  a  fair  amount  of  the 
wash  from  each  other's  wake.  But  God  pity  the  steers- 
man of  either  who  brings  them  into  collision,  if  ever  his 
crew  and  passengers  get  their  hands  on  him." 

But,  like  the  jurist  he  is,  he  finally  turned  to  terms  of 
law,  and  said : 

"If  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  the  one  in  the 
wrong  will  admit  it,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  with  no 
sense  of  injured  pride  or  wounded  egotism.  If  neither 
is  wholly  wrong  nor  wholry  right,  we  shall  know  how  to 
give  and  take  and  find,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  the 
golden  means  of  compromise  between  our  contending 
interests.  If  compromise  and  agreement  fail,  we  shall 
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both  be  ready,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  to  throw  our 
fortunes  into  the  scales  of  justice  and  let  the  wisdom  of 
impartial  minds  judge  between  us." 

Earl  Grey,  in  recent  speeches,  has  been  striking  the 
same  note  and  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  treaty 
bonds  already  are  woven  that  compel  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  have  recourse  to  methods  of  arbi- 
tration ere  they  ever  decide  to  fight  with  arms.  Strange, 
those  adumbators  of  war  between  England  and  America, 
subjects  for  psychotheraphy  or  worse. 


THE  BOYCOTT  of  things  German  in  the  United  States 
is  beginning  to  break.  Harvard  University  has 
opened  without  ceremony,  but  none  the  less  effectively 
and  significantly,  the  Germanic  Museum,  housed  in  the 
admirably  appointed  new  home  provided  for  it  by  the 
gifts  of  German-Americans.  During  the  war  it  has 
stood  unused  and  guarded.  In  both  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington German  is  coming  back  into  the  school  curricula. 
Having  settled  with  German  "kultur,"  the  disposition 
now  is  to  resume  sensible  respect  for  German  culture  as 
it  was  prior  to  Bismarck  and  as  it  is  to  be  as  a  result  of 
the  chastening  effect  of  defeat  and  social  reconstruction. 
Back  to  normalcy,  say  we. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS* 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  PEPPER,  Esq., 
Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 

There  is  only  one  way  to  assure  the  world  of  peace :  that 
is,  by  making  it  so  dangerous  to  break  the  peace  that  no 
other  nation  will  have  the  audacity  to  attempt  it. 

IN  THESE  words  President  Wilson  expresses  the  ideal 
of  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  embodiment. 
The  ideal  is  force  so  applied  as  to  attain  a  righteous  end. 

All  the  machinery  of  the  League  was  carefully  planned 
to  give  effect  to  this  ideal.  If  the  machinery  is  to  be 
used  as  an  agency  of  coercion,  the  mechanism  will  be 
seen  at  its  best.  If  it  is  diverted  from  its  purpose  and 
used  as  a  medium  of  conciliation,  it  will  be  seen  at  its 
worst.  The  method  to  be  pursued  when  conciliation  is 
the  end  in  view  must  differ  as  widely  from  the  processes 
of  force  as  friendly  conference  differs  from  hostile 
coercion. 

If  ever  the  international  situation  appealed  for  clear 
thinking  and  consistent  devotion  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, such  an  appeal  is  ringing  in  our  ears  today. 
National  responsibility  for  a  prompt  and  definite  answer 
to  this  appeal  is  so  great  that  overstatement  is  almost  im- 
possible. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  identify  the  principle 
which  should  control  the  action  of  nations  in  discharg- 
ing their  international  responsibilities.  The  attempt 

*  Published  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation. 
January,  1921,  and  reproduced  here  with  the  consent  of  the 
author  and  publisher. 


can  best  be  made  by  asking  a  single  question,  and  by 
insisting  that  it  be  answered. 

The  Coercion  of  States 

Is  the  preservation  of  world  order  by  coercion  a  worthy 
ideal,  and,  if  worthy,  is  it  presently  attainable? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  demanded  in  the  interest 
of  doing  something  definite  for  the  world  and  doing  it 
quickly.  The  question  is  intensely  practical.  An 
answer  to  it  necessarily  becomes  the  chart  by  which  to 
steer.  If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  then  all  League 
amendments  should  be  such  as  tend  to  insure  and  facili- 
tate quick  and  effective  executive  action.  If  the  answer 
is  negative,  the  necessary  conclusion  will  be  that  what 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  needs  is  not  amendment, 
but  transformation. 

As  the  question  is  a  challenge  to  the  idealism  of  coer- 
cion, it  at  once  suggests  a  contrast  with  the  idealism  of 
conciliation.  "Coercion  or  nothing"  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  problem  of  organizing  the  world  for 
peace.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  this  League  or 
nothing.  It  is  this  League  or  one  that  differs  from  it 
both  in  aim  and  method.  Understanding  of  both  alter- 
natives is  essential  to  a  wise  choice. 

Coercion  means  insistence  upon  order  at  all  costs. 
Conciliation  concerns  itself  rather  with  the  causes  of 
disorder.  Coercion  pledges  allies  to  unite  in  threatening 
direful  consequences  if  peace  is  disturbed,  and  in  execut- 
ing the  threat  if  it  is  disregarded.  Conciliation  de- 
mands organized  opportunity  for  the  processes  of  con- 
ference and  peaceful  arbitrament,  while  leaving  each 
nation  absolutely  free  to  determine  its  course  if  confer- 
ence and  arbitrament  fail. 

The  only  justification  of  coercion  is  success.  In 
national  life,  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  character 
than  an  important  law  that  is  not  adequately  enforced. 
In  international  life,  nothing  more  effectually  impedes 
civilization  than  reliance  upon  a  coercive  force  which 
proves  inadequate  when  invoked.  If  force  and  civiliza- 
tion are  thought  of  as  interdependent,  the  collapse  of 
one  will  inevitably  involve  the  other. 

Whether  success  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  use 
of  force  is  a  question  upon  which  there  will  always  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  There  are  those  who  insist  that 
coercion  is  always  and  under  all  conditions  unworthy. 
There  are  others,  a  great  majority,  who  hold  that  force 
is  given  us  to  be  used,  and  that  it  cannot  be  better  used 
than  to  insure  the  triumph  of  a  righteous  cause.  But, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  are  respecting  the 
justification  for  the  effective  use  of  force,  there  can  be 
no  such  divergence  of  view  when  either  the  threat  of 
force  is  insincere  or  the  force  is  not  available.  To  at- 
tempt to  keep  world  peace  by  insincere  promises  of  force 
or  by  sincere  promises  of  a  force  which  cannot  be  mus- 
tered is  merely  to  select  sand  as  the  foundation  of  an 
international  structure. 

The  value  of  conference  as  an  agency  of  conciliation 
may  be  expressed  in- the  statement  that,  while  it  may 
perfectly  succeed,  it  can  never  altogether  fail.  A 
favorite  argument  for  resort  to  international  coercion  is 
the  alleged  failure  of  The  Hague  Conference.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  The  Hague  Conference  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  a  few  far-seeing  people  to  impose 
upon  the  world  an  institution  of  the  need  of  which  the 
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world  was  not  aware.  It  was  like  an  offer  of  salvation  to 
people  unconvinced  of  sin.  Today  every  nation  JR  op- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  need.  If  international  coercion  is 
certain  to  fail,  organized  international  conference  will 
now  have  its  maximum  chain v  for  complete  success. 

The  Ideal  of  Conference 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  The  Hague  Conference 
has  failed.  Apart  from  its  definite  accomplishment  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  kept  alive  the  ideal  of  conference,  to 
which  the  world  may  turn  when  the  futility  of  force  as 
a  guarantor  of  world  peace  is  fully  realized. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  estimate  of  the  value  of  The 
Hague  Conference,  all  should  concede  that  a  far  differ- 
ent future  can  be  predicted  for  a  league  of  nations 
organized  for  conciliation  and  wholeheartedly  committed 
to  the  method  of  conference,  without  appeal  to  force.  It 
is  such  an  organization  that  the  moral  influence  of  a 
peace-loving  nation  can  be  exerted  with  maximum  effect. 
The  atmosphere  of  such  a  league  is  congenial  to  the 
peaceful  determination  by  judicial  decision  of  all  dis- 
putes suitable  for  reference  to  a  court,  and  to  the  free 
discussion  of  all  international  differences  not  suitable 
for  reference  to  a  court,  but  bound  to  lead  to  war  unless 
adjusted. 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  coercion  and  conciliation. 
All  are  agreed  that  conciliation,  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for,  is  worthy.  Respecting  the  worthiness  of  coercion, 
opinion  is  divided.  But  again  there  is  unanimity  upon 
the  proposition  that  a  coercive  alliance  based  upon  un- 
owtitfefe  force  has  in  it  nothing  but  the  promise  of 
disaster.  The  question  accordingly  recurs,  whether  it  is 
actually  feasible  so  to  organize  international  force  as  to 
make  nations  afraid  to  go  to  war? 

If  adequate  international  force  is  to  be  available,  it 
must  be  either  through  the  agency  of  a  standing  inter- 
national army  or  police  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
alliance  or  through  the  united  response  of  member 
States  to  the  appeal  of  a  central  council.  An  alliance 
with  an  adequate  force  at  its  disposal  is  necessarily  a 
super-State.  An  alliance  which  depends  for  its  force 
upon  the  response  of  member  Slates  is  in  effect  a  super- 
Stale  if  they  respond,  and  an  impotent  failure  if  they 
do  not. 

No  one  who  advocates  a  standing  international  army 
today  will  have  a  sympathetic  hearing.  If  international 
force  is  to  be  available  for  coercive  purposes,  it  must  be 
through  economic  pressure  and  through  quotas  of  money,' 
men,  and  ships  contributed  in  compliance  with  a  solemn 
promise  to  supply  them.  The  test  of  the  availability  of 
such  a  force  would  arise  in  case  member  States  were  in 
disagreement  respecting  the  merits  of  the  dispute  in 
which  they  were  summoned  to  intervene.  If  a  promise 
to  supply  force  were  weighed  against  a  conviction  that 
the  force  is  to  he  misapplied,  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence which  way  the  scale  tipped.  There  is  small  choice 
between  a  broken  covenant  and  an  unjust  war.  If  the 
people  of  a  member  State  were  themselves  divided  in 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  two 
other  States,  the  test  would  be  even  more  severe.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  itself  a  league  of  many 
nations.  Every  European  dispute  presents  issues  which 
tend  to  array  one  racial  group  against  another.  Kven 


when  the  issue  was  as  plain  as  in  the  case  of  Germany's 
aggression,  it  was  a  long  while  before  American  force 
could  be  made  available.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before 
such  a  one-sided  question  will  again  confront  the  world. 
Most  international  disputes  disclose  merit  on  both  sides. 
To  expect  neutral  States  with  homogeneous  populations 
to  be  willing  to  coerce  one  side  or  the  other  is  to  expect 
much.  To  propose  such  a  course  to  a  nation  in  large 
part  made  up  of  the  blood-brothers  of  both  disputants  is 
to  propose  the  impossible.  Whatever  may  be  the  Euro- 
pean view  upon  this  subject,  the  ideal  of  order  through 
coercion  is  one  likely  to  be  viewed  throughout  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  not  only  as  unattainable,  but  as 
positively  mischievous. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  each 
nation  definitely  to  declare  its  faith.  Shall  it  stand  for 
allied  coercion  as  the  guarantee  of  world  peace?  Shall 
it  reject  such  a  proposal  and  substitute  nothing  in  its 
room?  Or  shall  it  come  out  boldly  with  a  declaration 
that  the  hope  of  civilization  rests  in  organized  inter- 
national conference  and  the  moral  force  which  it  will 
engender  ? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  definitely  re- 
pudiated the  first  of  these  three  proposals.  On  the  eve 
of  the  November  election  President  Wilson  delivered 
what  was  in  effect  a  charge  to  the  jury  of  the  American 
people.  His  charge  contained  the  sentence  with  which 
this  paper  begins.  Elsewhere  in  his  charge  he  used  the 
following  language  : 

No  one  who  opposes  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  proposed  any  other  adequate  nioiins  of  bringing 
about  settled  peace.  There  Is  no  other  available  or  possible 
means,  and  this  means  is  ready  to  hand. 

Having  explained  to  the  jury  that  prompt  and  un- 
conditional acceptance  of  the  Covenant  was  the  great 
obligation  of  the  hour,  he  concluded  as  follows : 

I  suggest  that  the  candidacy  of  every  candidate,  for  what- 
ever office,  be  tested  by  llils  question :  Shall  we  or  shall  we 
not  redeem  the  great  moral  obligation  of  the  United  States? 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  promptly  returned 
a  decisive  verdict  adverse  to  every  candidate  who  had 
committed  himself  to  the  views  thus  expressed  by  the 
President. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  with  confidence  that,  so 
long  as  the  League  of  Nations  retains  the  form  of  an 
alliance  to  preserve  order  by  threats  of  coercion,  the 
("nitcd  States  of  America  will  deem  it  unwise  to  become 
a  member. 

Our  United  States 

The  only  issue  which  now  awaits  determination  in  the 
I'nited  States  is  the  issue  suggested  by  the  last  two  of 
the  three  questions  specified  above.  Two  things  may 
safely  be  affirmed:  One  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  the  United  States  are  eager  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  which  the  United  States  can 
join.  The  other  is  that  the  United  States  will  join  the 
League  if  and  when  it  is  transformed  into  a  league  to 
promote  peace  through  processes  tending  to  conciliation. 

The   feature--    which    distinguish    a   coercive   alliance 
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from  an  organization  for  conference  and  conciliation  are 
five  in  number : 

1.  Limited  as  opposed  to  inclusive  membership. 

2.  An  Executive  Council  representing  powerful  States 
and  armed  with  authority  to  pass  judgment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  standing  council  of  conciliation  with- 
out power  either  to  decide  disputes  or  to  bind  member 
States  by  its  action. 

3.  An  assembly  of  nations,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
powers  given  to  the  executive  cabinet. 

4.  A  subordination  of  all  judicial  machinery  to  the 
power  and  will  of  the  executive,  as  distinguished  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  judiciary  in  all  matters  suitable  for 
the  cognizance  of  a  court. 

5.  A  pledge  of  force  to  resist  aggression  or  to  enforce 
the  policies  of  the  League,  as  distinguished  from  the 
absolute  freedom  of  every  member  State  to  determine  its 
own  course  if  and  when  conference  has  failed. 

1.  Membership  in  an  alliance  for  coercion  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  those  States  which  conceive  of  them- 
selves as  the  civilized  and  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.    Other  States  can  be  admitted  to  the  alliance  only 
when  their  conduct  is  such  as  to  be  a  guaranty  of  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  the  majority.    Such  an  organiza- 
tion is  essentially  aristocratic.    Its  very  presence  in  the 
world  makes  bad  feeling.    If  it  succeeds  in  keeping  order 
it  does  so  by  inspiring  fear,  not  by  stimulating  brother- 
hood.    On  the  other  hand,  the  charter  members  of  an 
association  for  conference  will  be  the  very  nations  most 
likely  to  cause  disorder.    The  purpose  of  such  an  organi- 
zation is  not  the  coercion  of  outsiders  by  insiders,  or  of 
some  insiders  by  the  rest,  but  the  development  within 
itself  of  a  compelling  public  opinion. 

2.  An  alliance  for  coercion  functions  chiefly  through 
executive  machinery.     A  central  Council,  representing 
the  most  powerful  States,  is  necessary  to  its  effectiveness. 
Whether  the  enforceable  decisions  of  this  body  must  be 
unanimous  or  may  be  merely  the  expression  of  majority 
opinion,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.    The  point 
is  that  an  inner  executive  group  must  exist  with  author- 
ity to  express  the  mind  of  the  alliance  on  every  con- 
ceivable dispute  likely  to  lead  to  rupture.    The  Council 
is  in  effect  a  general  staff.     The  question  whether  a 
decision  of  the  Council,  when  made,  will  in  fact  be  en- 
forced by  the  members  is  one  that  concerns  the  effective- 
ness of  the  combination,  not  its  nature.     A  league  of 
selected  States  that  is  planned  to  function  through  an 
Executive  Council  of  strong  States  is  essentially  a  coer- 
cive alliance.    If  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
its  policies  is  powerful  and  adequate,  it  is  an  effective 
alliance.    If  the  machinery  is  weak  and  inadequate,  it  is 
an  impotent  alliance.     In  either  event  it  is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  an  association  represented  only  by  a  stand- 
ing Council  of  Conciliation  that  is  marked  by  three  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.    One  is  that  the  members  of 
the   Council  do  not  sit  as  representatives  of  specified 
nations.     A  second  is  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
they  undertake  to  determine  that  one  disputant  is  right 
and  the  other  wrong,  but  address  themselves  to  an  ad- 
justment of  the  dispute  on  the  theory  that  there  is  right 
on  both  sides  of  it.     The  third  characteristic  is  that 
nations  are  not  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Council  and  plead  their  causes,  but  that  representatives 


of  the  disputing  nations  sit  in  conference  with  the 
Council  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  other  members  of 
the  body. 

3.  In  an  alliance  for  coercion  there  must  be  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  popular  assembly  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  check  upon  the  executive  cabinet.    Since  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  assembly  is  to  decide  the  merits 
of  international  disputes  irrespective  of  their  character, 
the  assembly  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  judicial 
body,  but  must  rather  adopt  the  legislative  process  of 
reaching  decisions  by  vote.    This  means  that  majorities 
must  bind  minorities,  for  the  only  purpose  of  voting  is  to 
determine  which  of  two  wills  is  to  prevail.     This,  in  turn, 
necessitates  the  assignment  of  relative  values  to  the  votes 
cast,  either  giving  equal  effect  to  the  vote  of  every  State 
or  conceding  a  greater  influence  to  the  votes  of  some 
States  than  to  those  of  others.    In  an  association  for  con- 
ference, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
for  any  such  popular  assembly.     Since  the  standing 
council  of  conciliation  has  no  powers  of  decision,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  create  a  check  upon  it.    There  is  thus 
avoided  a  double  difficulty.    In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
machinery  of  voting  is  dispensed  with.     In  the  second 
place,  the  danger  is  obviated  of  friction  between  the 
council  and  the  assembly,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  a  distinct  and  possibly  hostile  consciousness  on 
the  part,  of  each  of  the  two  groups  within  the  League. 
If,  in  a  league  for  conference,  an  assembly  of  members 
exists  at  all,  its  function  is  merely  to  choose  those  in- 
dividuals  who   shall   from   time  to   time   compose  the 
standing  council  of  conciliation. 

4.  In  an  alliance  for  coercion  the  creation  of  any  in- 
ternational court  that  is  contemplated  will  naturally  be 
left  to  the  executive  council,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  will  be  made  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  both 
parties.    In  such  an  organization  executive  action  must 
always  be  paramount,  and,  unless  the  disputants  other- 
wise agree,  the  council  must  be  free  to  decide  even 
justiciable  controversies,  as  the  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment may  require.     In  an  association  for  conference, 
there  is  a  natural  and  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  treatment  accorded  to  justiciable  and  non-justiciable 
controversies.    In  the  case  of  the  former,  an  international 
court  will  inevitably  be  created  for  their  decision.     In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  council  of  conciliation  will  act 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  disputants  together. 

5.  In  an  alliance  for  coercion  there  must  be  either  a 
•central  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  or  a  system 

of  reciprocal  guarantees  that  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  each  member  will  be  preserved 
by  the  others  against  external  aggression.  If  a  central 
force  is  lacking,  and  if  this  guaranty  is  weakened  or 
withdrawn,  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  structure  is 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  association  for  con- 
ciliation there  is  absolutely  no  undertaking  by  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  course  which  they  will  pursue  if  conference 
fails.  If,  after  conference,  the  disputants  still  insist  on 
fighting,  each  member  of  the  League  is  absolutely  free  to 
stand  aloof  or  to  intervene,  and,  in  case  of  intervention, 
to  choose  its  side  at  discretion. 

The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  .is  drawn  with 
scrupulous  care  to  conform  the  organization  to  each  of 
these  five  characteristics  of  a  coercive  alliance.  During 
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the  long  struggle  between  President  Wilson  and  the 
Senate  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  Republicans 
in  that  body  to  modify  each  of  these  distinctive  features 
by  amendment  or  by  reservation.  In  every  instance  the 
•  lent  responded  that  the  proposed  change  was  a 
nullifying  change,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  In  this, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  insistence  upon  a  coercive 
alliance,  he  was  entirely  right.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  an  association  for  conference  and  conciliation,  he  was 
consistently  and  persistently  wrong.  That  President 
Wilson  should  insist  upon  the  coercive  principle  as  the 
basis  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  inevitable.  His 
diplomacy  has  always  been  the  diplomacy  of  force.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  processes  by  which  minds  are 
brought  together.  Fruitful  conference  is,  to  him,  an 
unknown  experience.  According  to  his  view.  Article  X 
of  the  Covenant  is  not  a  provision  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained away  and  so  interpreted  that  evasion  would  be  a 
matter  of  course.  On  the  contrary — 

Tt  Is  the  specific  pledge  of  the  members  of  the  League  that 
they  will  unite  to  resist  exactly  the  things  which  Germany 
attempted,  no  matter  who  attempts  them  In  the  future.  It 
Is  as  exact  a  definition  as  could  be  given  In  general  terms  of 
the  outrage  which  Germany  would  have  committed  If  It 
could.  .  .  .  Article  X,  therefore.  Is  the  specific  redemp- 
tion of  the  pledge  which  these  free  governments  of  the  world 
gave  to  their  people  when  they  entered  the  waT.  They 
promised  their  people  not  only  that  Germany  would  "be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  her  plot,  but  that  the  world  would 
be  safeguarded  In  the  future  from  similar  designs. 

Tt  was  inevitable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  refuse  assent  to  any  such  commitment.  A  solemn 
undertaking  to  put  forth  such  force  as  was  invoked 
against  Oermany.  without  knowing  the  issue  to  be  deter- 
mined or  the  nation  against  which  the  force  might  he 
directed,  was  one  which  they  could  not  too  strongly 
condemn. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  Loajrtir  advocates  tried  hard 
to  persuade  the  voters  that  the  language  of  the  Covenant 
was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Two  nnruments  were 
constantly  made.  One  was  that,  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  right  of  Congress  to  refuse  to  declare  war  misrht 
alwavs  he  used  as  a  means  of  escape  from  a  covenant  to 
declare  it.  The  other  was  that  the  United  States  might 
safely  join  the  League  and  then  transform  it  by  pressure 
for  amendment.  Both  arguments  proved  unavailing. 
One  was  repudiated  as  an  nffront  to  national  moralitv. 
The  other  was  rejected  as  an  insult  to  popular  intelli- 
gence.- Tt  is  safe  to  predict  that  neither  argument  will 
he  pressed  again.  The  United  States  will  make  no  cov- 
enant except  with  the  intention  of  literal  performance. 
The  nation  will  enter  no  league  nntil  changes  deemed 
necessary  have  first  been  made  in  its  structure. 

The  nations  now  members  of  the  League  and  capable 
of  influencing  League  policv  will  determine  in  due  time 
whether  they  themselves  are  content  to  continue  the 
League  as  n  coercive  alliance.  Tf  they  are  not.  the  way 
will  immediately  be  opened  for  a  reconstruction  in 
which  the  United  States  will  gladly  join.  Tf.  however, 
the  coercive  principle  is  still  approved  by  the  League 
members,  they  must  consider  whether  or  not  a  surrender 
of  the  principle  is  too  hijrh  a  price  to  pay  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States.  Tf  the  price  he  deemed 


fair,  the  problem  of  transformation  becomes  merely  a 
question  of  method.  It  is  not  profitable  to  discuss,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  the  method  should  be  that  of 
reservation,  of  amendment,  or  of  redraft.  The  impor- 
tant points  are  that  inclusive  membership  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  restricted  membership,  that  a  standing 
Council  of  Conciliation  must  take  the  place  of  the 
executive  cabinet,  that  the  process  of  voting  must  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  conference  method,  that  the 
subordination  of  the  judiciary  to  the  executive  must 
give  place  to  a  court  which  shall  be  supreme  in  its 
sphere,  and  that,  instead  of  covenants  to  unite  in  resist- 
ing aggression,  there  must  be  absolute  freedom  on  the 
part  of  each  State  to  act  as  it  pleases  whenever  confer- 
ence fails  to  avert  war. 

It  is  not  a  little  significant  to  note  that  the  features 
of  the  League  most  valued  by  many  of  its  ablest  advo- 
cates are  features  which  not  only  would  be  unaffected  by 
this  transformation,  but  are  themselves  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ideal  of  conciliation  than  with  the 
principle  of  coercion.  Reduction  of  armaments  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  policy  of  open  diplomacy  is  another. 
A  standing  Council  of  Conciliation  equipped  to  turn  the 
pitiless  ray  of  publicity  upon  all  international  transac- 
tions would  quickly  prove  its  value  to  the  world.  The 
mediatorial  function  can  hopefully  be  undertaken  by 
a  council  without  power  to  bind,  while  upon  a  strong 
executive  organization  such  a  function  is  merely  an 
excrescence.  The  atmosphere  of  a  league  for  interna- 
tional conciliation  is  congenial  to  all  the  economic  and 
social  reforms  referred  to  in  the  Covenant.  Indeed, 
there  are  multitudes  of  people  who  have  merely  tolerated 
and  excised  the  coercive  features  of  the  Covenant  in 
order  to  secure  the  many  real  advantages  for  which  it 
makes  provision.  To  eliminate  all  hints  at  coercion  and 
commitment  would  gratify  the  vast  majority  of  League 
supporters  and  satisfy  its  most  determined  opponents. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  refer  contemptuously  to  a  League 
for  conference  and  conciliation  as  a  mere  debating  so- 
ciety. Such  a  taunt  falls  usually  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  confer- 
ence as  an  agency  for  bringing  minds  into  accord.  With 
much  greater  justice  might  contemptuous  reference  be 
made  to  the  present  strong  Executive  Council  of  astute 
politicians  representing  the  fighting  nations  of  the  world 
and  masquerading  as  the  promoters  of  peace.  Neither 
taunt  is  just,  and  neither  should  be  made.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  world-wide  organized  coercion  must  fail,  and 
that,  for  lovers  of  peace  and  order,  the  true  choice  is 
between  international  chaos  and  a  league  dedicated  to 
the  ideal  of  conciliation  and  to  the  method  of  confer- 
ence. 

It  is  in  such  a  league  that  the  United  States  may  be 
of  maximum  use  to  other  nations.  Circumstances  arc 
compelling  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  work  out 
within  their  borders  the  racial  problems  which  underlie 
the  world's  unrest.  Great  racial  groups  that  find  it 
possible  to  live  together  in  unity  under  one  flag  may 
have  something  of  value  to  contribute  to  the  settlement 
of  oversea"  disputes  between  their  brothers  in  blood. 
The  same  fact  that  makes  an  alliance  for  coercion  im- 
possible for  America  discloses  in  a  league  for  conference 
America's  greatest  opportunity. 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   MODERN 
DIPLOMACY* 

II 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Controversies  Be- 
tween Nations  by  Means  of  Arbi- 
tration, Congresses,  or 
Judicial  Decisions 

By  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

Now  that  is  an  intolerable  doctrine,  which  some  authori- 
ties have  handed  down,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  arms  may 
rightly  be  taken  up  in  order  to  weaken  a  power  which  is 
increasing  and  which,  if  increased  too  much,  might  inflict 
injury.  I  confess  that  in  a  deliberation  about  war  this  may 
also  come  into  consideration,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
justice,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility ;  so  that,  if  a 
war  be  just  on  other  grounds,  it  may  likewise  be  judged  to 
have  been  undertaken  prudently  on  this  ground ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  meaning  of  the  authorities  cited  on  this  matter. 
But  that  the  possibility  of  suffering  violence  gives  the  right 
to  inflict  violence  is  contrary  to  every  notion  of  equity.  Such 
is  human  life,  that  complete  security  is  never  apparent  to  us. 
Protection  against  uncertain  fears  must  be  sought  from 
Divine  Providence  and  blameless  caution,  not  from  force.t 

IN  THESE  words  a  great  Dutchman,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  its  Latinized  form  of  "Grotius," 
pays  his  respects  to  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  to  it  opposes  a  principle  which,  although  not  so 
popular,  is,  nevertheless,  making  its  way  in  the  world. 

Force  has  been  opposed  to  force,  and  force  in  large  or 
small  quantities  has  not  maintained  peace.  It  cannot 
unless  peace  is  in  some  way  connected  with  force,  so  as 
to  emerge  from  the  clash  of  opposing  force.  Force  is 
material  and  its  fruits  are  material  victories.  Peace,  we 
have  at  least  learned  within  national  lines,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  justice.  It  is  the  perfected  fruit  of  justice, 
and  agencies  exist  in  abundance  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  we  call 
rules  of  law. 

Grotius  states  that  "protection  against  uncertain  fears 
must  be  sought  from  Divine  Providence  and  blameless 
caution."  Whether  Divine  Providence  will  listen  to  us 
in  our  distress  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  although  we 
may  hope  for  protection  if  we  conduct  ourselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  Divine  Providence. 
"Blameless  caution"  he  does  not  define  and  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it.  We  would  not  be  straining  language  if 
we  should  say  that  it  implied  having  our  quarrel  just 
and  then  settling  it  by  justice.  Grotius  himself  was  in 
favor  of  arbitration ;  he  was  also  a  believer  in  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  between  nations  to  conferences  of  the 
States.  Tested  by  its  fruits,  the  balance  of  power  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  an  agency  of  peace.  On  the  con- 

*  The  second  of  two  addresses  given  before  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University,  December  3  and  17, 
1920.  These  two  addresses  will  be  published  entire  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  April  1. — THE 
EDITORS. 

t  Hugo  Grotius,  De  jure  belli  ac  pacig,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  1,  §  17. 


trary,  peace  is  the  offspring  of  arbitration  between  na- 
tions, just  as  peace  within  nations  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  judicial  decision.  It  is  often  a  consequence  of 
conferences.  Arbitration  developing  into  judicial  de- 
cision, irregular  conferences  developing  into  conferences 
of  the  nations  meeting  at  stated  periods,  are  the  content 
of  modern  diplomacy  and  are  destined,  as  we  hope,  to 
succeed  where  the  balance  of  power  has  failed. 

I  shall  now  ask  your  attention  to  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  definition  of  arbitration — 
certainly  there  is  none  from  a  higher  source — than  that 
given  by  twenty-six  nations  of  the  world  in  the  confer- 
ence assembled  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  and  approved 
eight  years  later  by  forty-four  nations,  in  the  Second 
Conference  of  The  Hague.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  international  arbitration  is,  to 
quote  the  exact  language  of  these  two  bodies,  "the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  States  by  judges  of  their 
own  choice  and  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law." 

Arbitration  has  an  ancient  and  honorable  history.  In 
this  very  course  of  lectures  you  have  heard  to  what  extent 
it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Greek  States  of  antiquity, 
and  how  it  was  resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the  weak;  and  yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  chief  treaties  of  arbitration  con- 
cluded in  the  seventeenth  century  were  those  to  which 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  was  a 
party.  The  first  treaty  of  arbitration  in  the  modern 
series  was  the  Jay  Treaty,  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  in  1794,  in  the  course  of  a  war 
or  series  of  wars  from  which  Great  Britain  was  to  emerge 
as  the  strongest  of  nations.  And  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain  has  not  declined,  for  in  our  own  day,  with  our 
own  eyes,  we  have  seen  it,  with  its  back  to  the  wall, 
emerge  from  a  desperate  conflict  stronger  than  ever.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  of  all  countries,  Great  Britain  has  to  its 
credit  more  arbitrations  than  any  other  nation. 

The  United  States  may  have  been  weak  in  1794,  when 
it  proposed  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  arbitrate  their  outstanding  differences.  It  has 
grown  with  the  years,  and  in  its  strength,  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  its  weakness,  it  stands  for  arbitration,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  has  more  arbitra- 
tions to  its  credit  than  any  other  nation.  These  two  to- 
gether made  modern  arbitration ;  they  have  been  its  chief 
practitioners,  and  the  world  has  been  the  beneficiary. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  only  weak  nations 
desire  arbitration,  although  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
justification  for  it. 

There  were  some  powerful  nations  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  twentieth 
who  regarded  it  as  the  refuge  of  the  weak.  Germany 
prevented  a  general  treaty  of  international  arbitration 
from  being  concluded  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 
Its  then  powerful  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  supported  it 
against  the  opinion  of  the  world.  They  tried  the  sword. 
Republican  Germany  and  mutilated  Austria,  if  it  re- 
mains independent,  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  try  arbi- 
tration in  the  future. 

But  to  come  back  to  Cromwell.  On  April  5,  1654,  he 
concluded  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Westminster,  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  providprl  that  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
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seizure  and  detention  of  English  effects  in  Denmark 
since  May  18,  1652,  were  to  l>e  made  good  according  to 
an  appraisement  of  certiiin  "arbitrators  indifferently 
chosen,"  and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  adjust  differences 
within  a  period  of  three  months,  they  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted "to  the  judgment  and  arbitration  of  the  Protest- 
ant Swiss  cantons."  An  award  was  rendered  by  the 
commissioners,  and  under  the  30th  article  of  the  same 
treaty  losses  of  the  East  and  West  India  companies  were 
settled  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  worth  while  noting, 
in  passing,  that  in  those  days  Holland  was  very  far  from 
;i  "weak"  country. 

Another  treaty  of  Westminster  was  concluded  on  July 
10, 1664,  between  England  and  Portugal,  providing  that 
demands  on  account  of  losses  were- to  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration for  settlement.  The  commission  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Englishmen  and  two  Portuguese,  and  on 
failure  to  agree  the  cases  left  undecided  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  member  of  the  Lord  Protector's  Council,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Protector  himself,  and  whose  de- 
cision was  to  be  final.  Portugal  was  at  this  period  a 
weak  power ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  accepted  such 
a  person  as  Cromwell  should  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  Treaty  of  Westminster 
of  November  3,  1655,  between  Cromwell,  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Louis  XIV,  on 
the  other.  However,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
agreed,  by  article  24,  to  submit  to  three  commissioners 
the  legality  of  captures  made  by  the  two  countries  from 
1640.  In  case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  the  city  of 
Hamburg  was  to  delegate  commissioners,  whose  award 
was  to  be  made  within  four  months,  and  was  to  be  final. 

Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  of  July  15,  1656, 
between  Cromwell,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand  and 
Sweden  on  the  other,  provided  that  three  commissioners 
should  be  delegated  on  each  side  to  adjust  differences 
and  to  settle  the  losses  arising  from  capture  made  during 
the  war  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  speculate  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  views  of  that  great  man  had  domi- 
nated the  conduct  of  nations— less  interesting,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  as  useless  as  Pascal's  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "if  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  shorter,  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  would  have  been  changed." 
Cromwell's  practice  was  not  followed,  and  Cleopatra's 
nose  was — as  it  was. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  these 
United  States  of  America  came  into  being,  and  with 
them  the  doctrine  that  government  derives  its  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  justice 
should  obtain  between  States  as  it  does  between  men. 
The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  these  States  was 
contained  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  alleged  that  neither  of 
them  lived  up  to  their  obligations  under  this  treaty,  and 
that  acts  of  lawlessness  were  committed  by  each,  which 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  war.  To  avert  this  calam- 
ity President  Washington,  who  believed  and  said  that  all 
disputes  between  nations  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means,  sent  John  Jay,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  England  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  settle- 
ment. This  he  did.  and  the  treaty  which  appropriately 
hears  his  name,  provided  in  its  fifth  article  for  a  com- 


to  decide  which  was  the  River  Saint  Croix  in- 
tended by  the  Treaty  of  1783.  In  this  the  commission 
was  successful. 

The  sixth  article  provided  that  a  commission  should 
determine  the  losses  suffered  by  British  creditors  because 
of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  States  to  live 
up  to  the  agreement  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  com- 
mission awarded  $300,000  and  broke  up.  The  United 
States  subsequently  paid,  in  addition,  a  lump  sum  of 
$3,000,000  in  satisfaction  of  all  these  demands. 

The  seventh  article  provided  that  the  claims  of  Amer- 
icans for  unlawful  captures  or  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty upon  the  high  seas,  committed  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  revolutionary  wars  then  raging,  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  of  five,  and  that  the  claims 
of  British  subjects  for  a  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  them  within  their  jurisdiction,  or  because  of  the 
failure  to  prevent  France  from  making  unlawful  cap- 
tures, should  be  submitted  to  the  same  commission. 
The  various  claims  were  to  be  decided  upon  their  merits 
and  according  "to  justice,  equity,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
tions." Awards  were  made  in  favor  of  and  against  each. 
The  five  commissioners — of  whom  the  chairman,  John 
Trumbull,  was  curiously  enough  a  former  colonel  in  the 
Continental  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jay's  secretary  of  legation  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  a  portrait  painter  of  repute — were  so 
successful  that  they  not  only  settled  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  justly,  but  convinced  nations  of  the 
advantages  of  arbitration. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
have  been  innumerable  cases  adjusted  by  arbitration, 
and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
world  was,  as  it  were,  surrounded  with  a  net  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties.  The  instrument  of  peace  was  there,  but  it 
was  not  a  self-starter;  it  needed  to  be  set  in  motion. 
Unfortunately,  it  could  be  said  of  arbitration  as  Cardinal 
Fleury  said  to  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  anent  his  plan  for 
perpetual  peace:  "You  have  forgotten  an  essential  arti- 
cle, that  of  sending  missionaries  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
princes  and  to  persuade  them  to  accept  your  views." 

To  quote  again  the  first  expounder,  if  not  the  father, 
of  international  law,  our  friend  Grotius,  who  says  in  his 
book  on  "The  Law  of  Nations,"  published  in  1625,  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War:  "It  would  be  useful,  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  necessary,  that  certain  congresses  of 
Christian  powers  should  be  held,  in  which  the  controver- 
sies which  arise  among  some  of  them  may  be  decided  by 
others  who  are  not  interested,  and  in  which  measures 
may  be  taken  to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace  on 
equitable  terms." 

The  remedy  prescribed  by  the  physician  was  tried  in 
the  congresses  of  Westphalia  and  Miinster,  in  1648, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  has  also 
been  tried  on  later  occasions,  notably  in  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Vienna,  and  in  a  series  of  congresses  in 
the  nineteenth  century — one  at  Paris  in  1856,  ending 
the  Crimean  War:  another  at  Berlin  ending  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  and  culminating  in  the  Conference  at 
Paris  of  191!>.  In  all  of  these  congresses  or  conferences 
«MIII..  principles  of  international  law  have  been  discussed, 
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laid  down,  and  accepted.  But  these  principles  were  few 
in  number;  they  were  incidental,  showing  at  most  what 
a  conference  could  do  if  it  met  in  time  of  peace  for  this 
purpose,  instead  of  meeting  at  the  end  of  war.  They 
were,  however,  war  congresses,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  in  which,  indeed,  measures  were  taken,  to 
quote  Grotius,  "to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace." 
They  were  not,  however,  his  kind,  as  the  peace  imposed 
was  not  "on  equitable  terms."  Grotius  evidently  meant 
a  conference  meeting  under  circumstances  when  equities 
could  be  considered.  Controversies  between  some  of  the 
nations  were  to  be  submitted  and  decided  by  these  con- 
ferences, not  by  the  parties  in  dispute,  but  by  others, 
which  were  not  interested,  lii  his  conception,  the  States 
of  Europe  were  looked  upon  as  members  of  a  great 
family,  or  great  society,  or  great  commonwealth,  or  of  a 
great  republic — the  term  is  indifferent — and,  because  of 
the  fact  that  all  were  affected  to  a  more  or  less  degree  by 
a  resort  to  arms,  the  powers  affected,  though  not  parties 
to  the  controversy,  were  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
peace  upon  equitable  terms,  because  of  the  general,  not 
of  the  specific,  interest.  It  was  not  to  be  a  congress 
meeting  at  stated  terms;  it  was  to  meet  from  time  to 
time,  in  case  of  need ;  but  when  it  did  meet,  and  was  in 
session,  it  was  apparently  to  be  an  assembly  which  could 
treat  a  dispute  of  a  legal  nature  according  to  rules  of 
law,  and  of  an  equitable  nature  according  to  what  would 
be  considered  just  and  fair.  There  have,  unfortunately, 
been  very  few  gatherings  of  this  nature,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  his  proposal.  The  best  example  was 
but  of  yesterday,  when,  in  1884,  a  conference  of  interested 
powers  met  at  Berlin,  under  Bismarck's  presidency,  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  powers  claiming  African  ter- 
ritory, laid  down  rules  of  conduct  for  such  powers,  and 
provided  for  their  peaceful  settlement.  This  conference 
proved  that  the  idea  of  Grotius  was  not  Utopian,  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  kept  the  peace 
in  Africa,  which  might  have  been  broken  and  given  rise 
to  wars,  as  was  the  case  for  generations  in  the  recently 
discovered  and  thinly  settled  tracts  of  America. 

However,  the  idea  which  Grotius  may  have  had  in 
mind  was  more  clearly  expressed  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  thinking  people  by  one  who  was  not,  like 
Grotius,  a  writer  on  international  law  and  a  master  of 
international  relations.  He  had  not  held,  as  Grotius, 
the  post  of  an  ambassador.  This  obscure  person  was 
from  the  new  world.  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  new 
world;  his  spirit  was  of  the  new  world.  He  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  new  diplomacy  and  he  proposed  the 
conferences  of  nations  to  be  held  in  time  of  peace,  to 
preserve  peace,  to  take  from  the  large  domain  of  justice 
its  principles,  and  to  state  them  in  rules  of  law  for  the 
conduct  of  nations.  His  plan  has  been  tried  and  found 
workable,  although,  perhaps,  those  who  called  into  being 
the  conference  which  he  advocated  were  unconscious  that 
such  a  man  as  William  Ladd  ever  lived. 

What  was  the  plan?  The  precedent  which  caused 
Ladd,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  to  pro.- 
pose  his  plan  was  American.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liber- 
ator of  South  America,  as  he  is  called,  proposed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Latin  American  States,  hardly  out  of  the 
cradle.  The  meeting  of  their  representatives  was  to  be 
held  at  Panama.  The  United  States  was  invited,  and, 


after  much  controversy,  our  participation  in  the  confer- 
ence was  authorized,  but  our  delegates  were  appointed 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  conference  failed. 

From  the  Panama  incident,  "The  inference  to  be 
deduced,"  Mr.  Ladd  said,  "is  that  the  governments  of 
Christendom  are  willing  to  send  delegates  to  any  such 
Congress,  whenever  it  shall  be  called  by  a  respectable 
State,  well  established  in  its  own  government,  if  called 
in  a  time  of  peace,  to  meet  at  a  proper  place."*  He  was 
not,  however,  satisfied  with  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers.  Perhaps  he  had  doubts  as  to  their  Chris- 
tianity. Ambassadors  were  to  be  appointed  in  addition, 
of  "civilized  nations/'  which  might  care  to  send  them. 
He  did  not  prescribe  "the,  proper  place."  The  Czar  of 
all  the  Kussias  did  that  fifty-eight  years  later,  in  1898. 
However  many  ambassadors  or  representatives  a  nation 
might  send,  it  would  only  have  one  vote.  They,  there- 
fore, were  to  meet  on  a  plane  of  equality.  They  would 
discuss  measures,  and  only  such  were  to  be  adopted  as 
all  the  nations  should  agree  to,  and  the  States  were  only 
to  be  bound  which  should  subsequently  ratify  them. 
Certain  subjects  were  not  to  be  discussed. 

"The  Congress  of  Nations  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  nations,  or  with  insurrections, 
revolutions,  or  contending  factions  of  people  or  princes, 
or  with  forms  of  government,  but  solely  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  peace  and 
war.''f  What  measures  were  to  be  discussed  ?  Mr.  Ladd 
did  not  leave  his  readers  in  doubt,  and  it  will  be  obvious 
to  you  that  he  outlined  the  program  of  the  two  Hague 
conferences. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  settle  "the 
principles  of  international  law  by  compact  and  agree- 
ment, of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  treaty,  and  also  of  devis- 
ing and  promoting  plans  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man."J  Here  is  his 
program : 

1st.  To  define  the  rights  of  belligerents  towards  each 
other ;  and  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  lessen  its  frequency,  and  promote  its  termina- 
tion. 2d.  To  settle  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  thus  abate  the 
evils  which  war  inflicts  on  those  nations  that  are  desirous  to 
remaining  in  peace.  3d.  To  agree  on  measures  of  utility  to 
mankind  in  a  state  of  peace ;  and,  4th,  to  organize  a  court  of 
nations.  These  are  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  labors  of 
the  proposed  Congress  of  Nations.t 

The  first  of  these  congresses,  called  The  Hague  Con- 
ference, met  in  1899,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
did  settle  some  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations 
"by  compact  and  agreement,  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual 
treaty."  It  expressed  itself  strongly  and  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
and  it  created  the  so-called  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, which  is  in  reality  a  list  or  panel  of  judges,  from 
which  a  special  tribunal  or  commission  can  be  appointed, 
whenever  States  in  dispute  may  be  wise  enough  to  lay 
their  disputes  before  judges  of  their  own  choice,  for  the 

*  William  Ladd,  "An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  for 
the  Adjustment  of  International  Disputes  without  Resort  to 
Arms,"  1840,  edition  of  1916  [New  York],  p.  57. 

•;•  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 

t  JUd.,  Advertisement,  p.  xlix. 
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decision  of  their  controversies  upon  the  basis  of  respect 
for  law. 

The  second  of  the  conferences  met  at  The  Hague  in 
I :<<>:,  and  attempted,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ladd's 
fourth  division,  "to  organize  a  court  of  nations."  The 
i-niirt  was  not  made,  but  progress  was.  A  draft  conven- 
tion for  the  so-called  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  with  their  recommendation  to 
the  powers  to  agree  upon  a  method  of  appointing  the 
judges,  and  thus  constitute  it. 

A  committee  of  jurists  met  at  The  Hague  last  summer 
to  do  this.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
adopted  their  project,  with  slight  modifications,  on 
October  27,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  just  adopted  the  project,  with  some  changes,  a  few 
davs  ago — indeed,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  December 
K5,  1920.  By  rejecting  the  principle  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  they  reverted  practically  to  the  proposed 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  of  1907. 

In  one  respect,  this  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
court  of  the  nations  should  be  one  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  State  may  sue 
State  without  a  special  agreement  to  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, which  is  often  difficult  to  frame.  It  is  unfortunate, 
likewise,  that  a  nation  cannot,  as  a  State  of  the  American 
Union  can,  sue  a  State  and  obtain  a  judgment  against 
the  defendant,  even  although  it  does  not  appear  and 
answer. 

However,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1907,  and  our 
French  friends  tell  us  that  "it  is  only  the  first  step  that 
counts."  A  second  step  was  taken  in  1920,  and  a  very 
long  one,  for  an  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations,  upon  an  acceptable  method 
of  appointing  the  judges.  Many  a  step  remains  to  be 
taken  to  supply  law  for  the  court  and  to  enlarge  its 
jurisdiction.  But  peace  can  only  result  in  this  practical 
world  of  ours  from  an  infinite  series  of  little  steps. 
The  nations  are  unwilling  to  make  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
They  fear,  as  do  the  sensible  people  of  which  they  are 
composed,  to  fall  in  the  ditch.  Many  conferences  of  the 
nations  must  be  called  to  meet  to  take  these  steps.  A 
third  of  The  Hague  series  was  due  in  1915 — that  is  to 
say,  eight  years  after  the  adjournment  of  the  second,  in 
1907,  as  the  nations  had  agreed  to  a  third  at  approxi- 
mately this  time.  But  the  war  came  instead. 

Will  further  conferences  take  place?  If  so,  when,  and 
what  will  be  their  general  program?  The  Advisory 
Committee  of  Jurists  that  drafted  the  court  project 
at  The  Hague  last  summer  unanimously  recommended 
a  series  of  conferences,  to  be  called  "Conferences  for  the 
Advancement  of  International  Law,"  to  meet  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  first  two  Hague  conferences,  at  stated 
times,  to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished,  and  the 
"'inmittee  recommended  further  that  the  first  of  the 
series  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  purposes 
which  they  were  bold  enough  to  state,  as  follows : 

1.  To  restate  the  extabliHhed  rules  of  International  law, 
'•-|M-<-inll.v.  and  In  the  first  Instance,  In  the  fields  affected  by 
the  i-vi-nts  of  the  recent  war. 

:.  To  formulate  and  agree  ui>on  the  amendments  and  ad- 
illtlons.  If  any,  to  the  rules  of  International  law  shown  to  be 


necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  changes 
In  the  conditions  of  International  life  and  intercourse  which 
have  followed  the  war. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure 
general  agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute 
heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regulated 
by  international  law,  but  as  to  which  the  interests  of  inter- 
national justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  declared 
and  accepted. 

If  the  world  wants  these  conferences  to  meet  at  stated 
periods  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  world  interrupted  by 
the  war,  and  where  the  war  left  it,  they  may  do  so. 

In  1787  our  own  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Europe: 

I  send  you  enelos'd  the  propos'd  new  Federal  Constitution 
for  these  States.  I  was  engag'd  4  Months  of  the  last  Sum- 
mer In  the  Convention  that  form'd  it  It  Is  now  sent  by 
Congress  to  the  several  States  for  their  Confirmation.  If  it 
succeeds,  I  do  not  see  why  you  might  not  in  Europe  carry 
the  Project  of  Good  Henry  the  4th  into  Kxecution,  by  form- 
ing a  Federal  Union  and  One  Grand  Republlck  of  all  its 
different  States  &  Kingdoms ;  by  means  of  a  like  Convention ; 
for  we  had  many  interests  to  reconcile.* 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  upon  our  rights  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  duties,  which,  however,  our  neighbors  do 
not  always  overlook.  Nations  which  are  made  up  of  the 
same  men  and  women,  more  or  less  artificially  grouped, 
are  likewise  inclined  to  look  upon  their  rights  as  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, deceive  ourselves.  We  have  rights,  but  they  are 
useless  unless  it  be  the  duty  of  others  to  recognize  and 
respect  them ;  otherwise  we  wmild  live  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  It  is  the  same  with  nations,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Therefore  a  problem  of  the  new  diplomacy  is 
to  devise  some  form  of  organization — call  it  a  society, 
an  association,  or  a  league  of  nations,  if  you  please — 
which,  while  recognizing  the  rights  of  nations  and  safe- 
guarding them,  shall  at  the  same  time  state  the  duties  of 
nation  to  nation,  to  the  end  that  we  may  live  in  an 
ordered  world — ordered,  be  it  said,  not  from  above,  not 
from  below,  but  by  the  States  themselves,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  this  goal,  by 
men  of  vision,  whom  the  world  calls  dreamers;  by  states- 
men, usually  out  of  office  and  spending  the  remnant  of 
their  days  in  dignified  retirement;  latterly  by  hard- 
headed  men  of  affairs,  with  the  vision  of  the  dreamer,  but 
without  the  experience  of  the  statesman.  Persons  in- 
terested in  this  sort  of  thin?  are  familiar  with  the  "great 
design  of  Henry  IV,*  devised  by  his  great  minister, 
Sully,  living  in  retirement  after  his  master's  death; 
with  Penn's  "Plan  of  a  European  Diet,"  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  which  the  forces  of  the  mem- 
bers were  to  be  united  in  one  strength,  and  to  be  used 
against  the  recalcitrant  bent  upon  breaking  the  peace; 
with  the  project  of  the  good  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he, 

•  Letter  of  Benjamin  Fninkllii  to  Mr.  (Jrnnd.  October  22 
ITsT.  "Documentary  History  «t  the  Constitution."  vol  Iv 
pp.  341-342. 
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like  Sully,  foisted  upon  Henry  IV,  and  which  is  a 
tractate  on  perpetual  peace,  which  he  sought  to  usher 
into  a  war-ridden  world. ;  with  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace," 
appearing  during  the  French  lievolution  and  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  advocating  repub- 
lican— that  is,  constitutional  or  representative — govern- 
ment; with  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Alexander  1  of  .Russia, 
proposing  a  league  of  nations,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  kept  in  order  by  armed  force;  and  with  the 
more  modest  proposals  of  The  Hague  conferences,  by 
which  the  nations  regarded  themselves  as  forming  a  so- 
ciety to  be  governed  by  justice  and  equity,  recorded  in 
instruments  negotiated  by  them  and  to  be  applied  hi 
their  mutual  intercourse.  These  projects,  however  much 
they  differ,  have  one  point  in  common;  they  all  provide 
for  a  union  of  States  with  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  these  projects  or  any 
of  them.  1  would  crave  your  indulgence  for  some  closing 
remarks  upon  the  one  Union  of  States,  extending  over  a 
vast  area,  controlling  the  actions  of  multitudes  of  men 
and  women,  which,  surviving  its  framers  and  standing 
the  test  of  time,  may  profitably  be  considered  when  ques- 
tions, of  international  organization  are  discussed. 

Thirteen  British  colonies  of  North  America,  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Georgia  on  the  south,  de- 
clared, on  July  4,  1776,  their  independence  by  deputies 
duly  authorized  thereto  and  representing  them  at  the 
time  in  that  distinguished  Revolutionary  body  known  as 
the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia. Heretofore  they  had  been  colonies  and  called 
themselves  such;  hereafter  they  were  States  and  called 
themselves  such.  They  were  united,  some  say,  hi  1774, 
by  the  Articles  of  Association;  others,  that  they  were 
united  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  pur- 
pose, however,  for  which  they  were  united  was  to  secure, 
under  the  Articles  of  Association,  a  redress  of  grievances ; 
under  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  recognition  of 
their  independence  by  the  mother  country.  The  union 
was  temporary.  It  was  not  satisfactory.  They  felt  that 
they  needed  to  be  drawn  together  closer  and  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  Therefore  a  committee  of  Congress 
drafted  Articles  of  Association  for  a  league  of  friend- 
ship, permanent  in  its  nature,  which  they  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  the  second  article  the 
States  declared  themselves  to  be  "sovereign,  free,  and 
independent"  and  possessed  of  every  power  which  they 
did  not  expressly  grant  to  the  United  .States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  these 
States  thought  themselves  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent, and  therefore  they  stated  themselves  to  be 
such.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  only  bound  each 
State  from  the  date  of  its  approval.  The  last  of  the 
thirteen  States  approved  of  them  on  March  1,  1781, 
from  which  date  there  was  a  union  in  law,  as  well  as  in 
fact,  of  the  thirteen  American  States. 

The  union,  however,  had  many  grave  defects,  the  chief 
one  being  that  it  did  not  work,  or  at  least  that  it  did  not 
work  to  their  satisfaction.  The  far-sighted  among  them, 
therefore,  proposed  a  more  perfect  union — of  what?  Of 
States,  in  place  of  the  less  perfect  union  of  States. 

For  this  purpose  each  of  the  States  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  abstained  in  the  exercise  of  its 


sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  sent  delegates 
to  meet  other  delegates  of  the  States  of  this  imperfect 
union,  in  order  to  make  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
adequate  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  They  were  to 
have  met  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  majority  of  the  States  were  not  represented 
until  the  25th,  when  they  met.  The  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States;  they 
acted  under  instructions  from  their  respective  States. 
Their  first  act  was  to  elect  a  chairman,  one  George  Wash- 
ington, delegate  from  Virginia,  and  a  secretary.  They 
thereupon  proceeded  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the 
different  members,  in  order  to  see  that  they  were  entitled 
to  represent  their  States  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Little 
by  little  the  delegates  of  all  the  States  arrived,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island.  Twelve  States  were,  there- 
fore, represented.  The  conference,  called  the  Federal 
Convention,  adjourned  on  September  17,  1787,  having 
drafted  the  Articles  of  Union  which  we  call  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  delegates  of  this  memorable  assembly  apparently 
had  trouble  with  the  preamble,  inasmuch  as  only  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  States  were  represented,  and  feared  that 
some  of  the  States  might  not  ratify  the  instrument,  for 
it  was  to  be  presented  to  each  of  the  States,  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  convention  in  each  of  the  States,  specially 
called  for  that  purpose. 

The  Constitution  had  made  the  ratification  of  nine 
States  necessary  for  the  government  thereunder  to  go 
into  effect — not  for  all  of  the  States,  but  merely  for  the 
nine  or  more  which  might  have  ratified  it.  Two  held 
out,  and  were,  therefore,  foreign  States.  One  of  these, 
North  Carolina,  came  in  in  1789.  Rhode  Island  toddled 
in  in  1790. 

How  was  the  preamble  to  begin  ?  All  the  drafts  save 
the  last,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Style  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  began  with  "We,  the  people  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,"  etc.,  down 
to  and  including  Georgia — that  is  to  say,  they  enumer- 
ated the  thirteen  States,  beginning  with  the  most  north- 
ern and  ending  with  the  most  southern.  Should  the 
thirteen  be  included  when  only  nine  might  ratify,  and 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  out  of  the  thirteen  did  not 
until  after  the  Constitution  and  the  government  under 
it  went  into  effect?  Some  clever  draftsman,  probably 
Gouveneur  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Style  and  Arrangement,  and  to  whose  facile  pen  the 
excellent  literary  style  of  the  instrument  is  accredited, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  striking  out  all  the  names  of  the 
States  and  inserting  "United"  before  "States";  so  that 
the  Constitution,  instead  of  reading,  "We,  the  people  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,"  etc.,  read  now,  reads, 
and  ever  will  read,  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
We  should  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
people  of  the  States,  it  was  the  people  of  each  of  the 
States,  that  ratified  the  Constitution ;  it  is  the  people  of 
each  of  the  States  that  elect  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  the  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  within  each  of  the  States  who  elect 
the  President  of  these  United  States. 

As  that  prince  of  jurists,  the  great  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  said  in  one  of  his  greatest  cases,  decided  in 
1819: 
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\(.  iH.liliciil  dreamer  «n>  ewT  wild  enoUKli  to  Illiuk  of 
breaking  <'"«''  tin-  lines  wlil.-li  separate  the  States,  and  of 
compounding  the  American  iM-«.ple  Into  one  common  mans. 
Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they  act  In  their  States.* 

Because  of  this,  their  experience  is  valuable  to  people 
of  foreign  States,  who  also  act,  when  they  act,  within 
their  States.  Each  State  of  the  American  Union  has 
two  constitutions.  One  is  local,  dealing  with  those  mat- 
ters that  hegin  and  end  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
It  may  be  amended  whenever  the  people  BO  de- 
Mr.-.  Tin-  -..-.•'..ml  .•.institution  is  not  local,  but  general. 
It  deals  with  matters  that  may  begin  within  a  State  and 
extend  beyond  it,  or  which  arise  without  the  States  and 
yet  affect  them,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  affairs.  This 
Constitution  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ratified  by  each  of  the  States,  and  declared  by  article  6, 
section  2,  thereof  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  each  of  the 
States.  It  cannot  be  amended,  or  modified,  or  varied  by 
any  State.  They  adopted  the  Constitution  as  a  whole, 
article  5  of  which  provides  that  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  to  be  effective,  must  be  "ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof."  The  Constitution 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  It  changes  with  the  changing  moods  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

The  States  created  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  their  agent  for  the  purposes  which  they  stated 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  and  for  none 
others.  Additional  powers  may  be  added  by  amend- 
ment. The  legislative  branch,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  has  certain  specified 
powers;  the  executive  branch,  whereof  the  President  is 
the  head,  has  prescribed  duties;  the  judicial  branch,  of 
which  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  head,  has  certain  juris- 
diction. Any  group  of  foreign  States  wishing  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  American  States  can.  They  do  not 
need  to  confide  so  many  powers  upon  the  government  of 
their  creating  unless  they  want  to  do  so.  But  there  are 
two  things  of  fundamental  importance  which  they  should 
do,  if  they  want  their  union  to  outlive  its  makers :  they 
should  eliminate  the  question  of  large  and  small  States, 
as  the  wise  men  of  the  Federal  Convention  did,  by  pro- 
viding that  one  of  the  chambers,  which  we  call  the 
Senate,  should  represent  the  States  equally,  and  that  a 
second  chamber,  which  we  call  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, should  represent  the  States  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  this  way  each  branch  would  have  a  veto  upon 
the  abuse  of  power  by  the  other,  and  by  means  of  a  con- 
ference committee  between  the  two  houses  there  would 
be  passed,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  such 
legislation  as  was  needed. 

The  second  requisite  is  that,  to  the  extent  of  its 
granted  powers,  the  government  of  the  union  should  act 
upon  each  member  of  the  State.  States  cannot  act  of 
themselves ;  they  must  act  by  agents.  An  agent  attempt- 
ing to  do  an  act  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  can  be 
restrained.  As  the  net,  therefore,  is  not  committed  by 
the  State,  but  by  an  individual,  the  State  is  not  involved  ; 
merely  the  person  claiming  authority  which  he  does  not 
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pOMBH,  whether  that  be  under  the  statute  of  a  State  in 
eotirtiet  witli  the  art  of  union  or  due  to  a  false  interpre- 
tation of  the  act  of  union.  This  simple  principle,  new 
in  political  science  when  it  was  devised  by  the  wise  men 
of  the  Federal  Convention,  has  made  it  unnecessary  to 
coerce  sovereign  States,  which  the  wisest  of  that  assem- 
bly— Messrs.  Mason  and  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Ells- 
worth— knew  was  impossible,  and  said  so,  both  in  and 
out  of  convention. 

To  interpret  the  act  of  union,  and  in  so  doing  to  assure 
to  the  government  of  the  Union  its  full  rights;  to  pro- 
tect the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  and  to  define  the  duties  of  each  in  their  appro- 
priate spheres,  we  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  nations  have  made  a  beginning.  We  are  familiar 
with  conferences  at  The  Hague.  They  can  meet  at 
stated  intervals,  submitting  their  act*  to  each  nation  for 
ratification. and  binding  only  those  that  so  ratify.  This 
would  prove  itself  to  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  no  mean 
legislature.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  nations  might 
aet  in  the  interval  of  the  conference  and  exercise  such 
powers  with  which  the  nations  in  conference  should  vest 
it.  A  court  of  the  nations  could  be  created — indeed,  it 
apparently  has  been  created  by  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  the  13th  of  December,  1920. 

If  Europe  should  wish  to  follow  Dr.  Franklin's 
advice,  the  way  is  still  open.  Should  all  the  nations 
wish  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  conferences  which 
have  met  at  The  Hague,  and,  without  creating  a  close 
union,  organize  the  world  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and 
the  rules  of  law,  this  ran  also  be  done. 

In  either  event  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
will  be  helpful.  For  this  country  of  ours  was  founded, 
as  James  Russell  Lowell  has  so  beautifully  said.  "By 
men  with  empires  in  their  brains." 


LAW  IN  WAR  TIME 

Ix  HARMONY  with  most  of  it«  previous  decisions  on 
the  validity  of  the  Espionage  Act.  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  has  just  upheld  the  late  Postmaster  (len- 
eral,  Mr.  Burleson,  in  his  exclusion  from  the  mails  of 
ili.'  Mihrnulcff  Leader  and  New  York  Call  during  cer- 
tain periods  »f  the  war.  The  majority  of  the  court 
holds  that  the  tendency  of  the  articles  that  brought  on 
the  withdrawal  of  second-class  mail  privileges  was  not 
ure  a  modification  or  repeal  of  the  laws  they  criti- 
rixed,  but  were  intended  to  "create  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation and  disloyalty."  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
again  dissented,  as  they  have  in  prior  cases.  They  claim 
that  if  administrative  officers  in  times  of  peace  can  dis- 
criminate against  publications  on  grounds  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  court,  then  "there  is  little  substance 
to  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  every  extending  govern- 
mental function  lurks  a  new  danger  to  civil  liberties.'' 

The  question  here  involves  the  loyalty  of  the  judiciary 
to  the  other  two  branches  of  government  in  war  time. 
If  we  grant  that  it  is  even  proper  for  a  government  to 
engage  in  war,  we  must  then  consent  to  the  abrogation 
of  constitutional  government  in  every  respect  found  to 
he  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  War 
law  is  sui  gentrit. 
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MADISON,  THE  "CONSTRUCTIVE" 
STATESMAN* 

By  GAILLARD  HUNT 

(The  following  very  able  and  interesting  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hunt  at  Orange  Court-House,  Orange,  Vir- 
ginia, August  14,  1919,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  patriotic  cere- 
mony commemorative  of  the  lives  and  public  services  of 
certain  of  the  eminent  men  who  were  native  to  that  portion 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  true  that  James  Madison  was 
born  at  Port  Conway,  Virginia,  but  the  home  of  his  parents 
in  his  early  infancy  was  in  Orange  County.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Hunt  is  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  the  life  and  times  of  Madison.) 

I  AM  TALKING  to  Americans;  I  am  considering  states- 
manship from  an  American  point  of  view;  I  am 
thinking  of  it  as  it  depends  for  its  acceptance  and  its 
power  upon  popular  forces  which  support  it  and  which 
it  interprets ;  and,  judged  by  this  standard,  I  assert  that 
James  Madison  was  the  greatest  constructive  statesman 
our  country  has  produced. 

First  of  all,  if  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  a 
great  statesman.  He  who  brings  forward  an  essential 
measure  too  soon  is  not  a  great  statesman.  He  has  ap- 
pealed for  support  when  there  is  no  support,  and  his 
projects  will  fail.  Still  less  is  he  a  statesman  who  pre- 
sents his  measure  too  late,  for  he  has  missed  the  golden 
opportunity.  "The  greatest  of  a  man's  qualities  is  suc- 
cess." No  attribute  is  so  essential  to  a  statesman  as  that 
instinct  which  tells  him  when  he  may  lead  and  be  sure 
of  a  following,  when  he  may  call  forth  the  power  which 
will  carry  him  to  victory.  Nor  is  he  a  great  statesman 
who  stands  alone.  A  measure  which  hangs  upon  one 
man  will  go  down  with  that  man.  Movements  stronger 
than  any  individual  control  large  political  events,  and  a 
law  or  policy  which  is  to  endure  must  have  the  support 
of  many  men.  One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  states- 
man is  ability  to  co-operate  with  others  who  share  his 
interest  and  make  his  success  their  own.  He  is  not  a 
great  statesman  who  carries  through  a  measure  which 
only  serves  for  a  brief  period  and  then  passes  into  use- 
lessness.  The  object  of  statesmanship  is  not  to  enrich 
the  pages  of  history  with  interesting  incidents.  The 
great  statesman  is  the  one  who  links  his  name  with  a 
measure  which  lasts  and  grows  stronger  in  the  passing 
years. 

I  say  we  are  Americans,  and  our  ideas  of  statesman- 
ship are  our  own.  Our  greatest  statesman,  then,  is  the 
man  who  gave  us  our  most  vital  and  far-reaching  law. 
What  is  that  law?  What  to  Americans  is  the  greatest 
structure  of  statesmanship?  Why,  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  of  course,  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  progressed  in  happiness,  power,  and  glory 
as  no  country  ever  progressed  before.  Suffer  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  disasters  which  threatened  us  when  that 
Constitution  was  adopted  and  from  which  that  Consti- 
tution rescued  us. 


*  An  address  delivered  August,  1919,  at  Orange,  Va.  Re- 
printed from  the  Constitutional  Review,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


Perils  of  Victory 

Speaking  politically,  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
about  a  state  of  war.  You  confront  an  enemy,  and  your 
whole  duty  is  to  destroy  him;  for  if  you  do  not  destroy 
him  he  will  destroy  you.  Your  domestic  problems  are 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  problem  of  saving  your 
life.  Your  people  are  united  by  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. There  is  no  binding  force  for  a  people  so  strong 
as  the  binding  force  of  war. 

There  is  a  certain  tragic  simplicity  in  defeat,  too. 
You  get  what  the  conqueror  chooses  to  give  you,  and 
your  people  must  stand  together  if  they  would  save  any- 
thing at  all.  But  victory,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
always  brings  with  it  a  complication  of  problems  and 
clangers  to  the  victor.  This  is  a  general  statement,  and 
I  intend  to  give  only  one  instance  of  it;  but  it  is  an  in- 
stance which  you  and  I  should  take  to  heart  if  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  are  of  any  value  to  us  in  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  the  present. 

The  American  Revolution  was  an  amazing  victory  for 
us.  That  a  small  country,  improvised  by  a  voluntary 
union  of  thirteen  smaller  countries,  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  soldiers  who  came  and  went  almost  at  will,  with 
a  government  which  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees— that  America,  I  say,  should  have  gained  her  inde- 
pendence by  winning  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history.  But  in  all  the  eight  years  of  that  perilous  fight, 
when  victory  seemed  most  remote  and  destruction 
seemed  about  to  overwhelm  us,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  our  liberties  were  in  greater  danger  than  they  were 
after  the  war  had  been  won,  peace  had  been  declared, 
and  independent  America  stood  forward  to  claim  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  dangers 
which  peace  brought  upon  us  were  many,  and  I  shall 
speak  only  of  a  few. 

Eight  years  of  war  had  disorganized  society.  Men 
who  had  been  in  the  army  had  become  accustomed  to  an 
irregular  life,  to  the  excitement,  to  the  strained  activity, 
the  periods  of  idleness,  the  comradeship,  the  feeling  of 
irresponsibility  which  comes  to  those  whose  food  and 
clothing  are  the  affairs  of  others.  Returning  to  civil 
life,  they  were  slow  to  resume  their  old  occupations,  and 
they  thought  that  the  country  owed  them  something 
better  than  their  old  occupations. 

At  a  time  when  the  full  productivity  of  every  man 
was  needed  to  restore  society  to  normal  economic  condi- 
tions and  repair  the  waste  of  war,  some  were  working 
irregularly  and  many  were  not  working  at  all.  All  were 
complaining,  irritated,  and  disappointed  that  with  all 
the  sacrifices  they  had  made  they  were  no  better  off  than 
they  had  been  before  they  had  fought.  Then  they  began 
to  reason  that  as  the  government  had  demanded  every- 
thing of  them,  it  was  now,  by  right,  their  turn  to  make 
demands  of  the  government. 

In  civil  life,  wild  hopes  and  passions  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  war.  Men  with  peculiar  ideas,  with  fanci- 
ful reforms,  with  untried  theories  for  the  reorganization 
of  society,  men  who  made  their  dreams  their  masters — 
theorists,  enthusiasts,  what  we  now  call  cranks — seeing 
society  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  expectancy,  endeav- 
ored to  make  projects  effective  which  a  stabilized  country 
would  have  rejected  at  once  as  being  based  upon  funda- 
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mental  disregard  of  the  experience  of  history  and  the 
settled  characteristics  of  human  nature.  From  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  swept  the  spirit  of  unrest — 
from  Carolina,  where  the  Hint  clubs  burned  the  dwell- 
ings or  barns  of  men  who  opposed  them,  through  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  legislature  was  ordered  to  scale  down 
private  debts  and  issue  printed  slips  of  paper  which 
should  be  used  as  money,  up  to  Massachusetts,  where  a 
sol.lior  of  the  Revolution,  Daniel  Shays,  led  two  thou- 
sand armed  men  in  rebellion  against  the  government. 
Common  sense  was  on  vacation  and  discontent  was  on 
the  job.  Discontent  had  mobilized  and  common  sense 
had  not  yet  been  called  to  the  colors.  Men  were  declaim- 
ing of  their  rights  while  neglectful  of  their  duties. 

These  were  the  days  which  the  Carolina  publicist, 
William  Henry  Trescot,  aptly  described  as  "the  critical 
period  of  American  history,"  a  term  which  John  Fiske 
adopted,  with  handsome  acknowledgment,  as  the  title  of 
one  of  our  standard  historical  volumes.  The  country 
was  headed  towards  destruction,  and  destruction  seemed 
destined  to  come  in  either  of  two  ways.  On  one  side 
yawned  the  precipice  of  disunion,  a  fierce  war  of  class 
against  class,  the  destruction  of  private  property  rights, 
the  victory  and  unspeakable  despotism  of  the  irrespon- 
sible mob.  On  the  other  side,  to  avoid  this  catastrophe, 
lay  the  valley  of  safety  which  might  be  reached  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  effort  at  orderly  liberty,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  noble  effort  at  self-government,  the 
abandonment  of  the  American  idea,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  monarchy  for  a  free  republic.  The  attempt  at 
liberty  and  free  government  seemed  to  be  a  failure,  and 
the  world  prefers  its  safety  to  its  liberty. 

The  fathers  of  the  Ik-public  understood  the  state'  of 
affairs  perfectly.  In  speaking  of  the  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Madison  said :  "An  abolition  of  debts,  public 
and  private,  and  a  new  division  of  property  are  strongly 
suspected  to  be  in  contemplation";  and  George  Wash- 
ington said :  "I  am  told  that  even  respectable  characters 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  without 
horror." 

Present-Day  Analogies 

How  remarkably  like  the  conditions  which  confronted 
us  after  the  Revolutionary  War  are  the  conditions  which 
confront  us  at  the  present  moment  after  our  war  with 
Germany!  There  is  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  in  the 
land,  the  same  cry  for  help  from  the  government  for 
economic  evils  which  are  inevitable  and  which  only  work 
and  time  can  cure,  the  same  effort  of  quack  doctors  to 
give  the  patient  untried  remedies  which  are  more  likely 
to  kill  than  cure,  the  same  effort  of  self-centered  theo- 
rists to  change  the  world  from  what  it  is  to  what  they 
think  it  ought  to  be. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me  in  seeing  a  real 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  us  in  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  the  things  which  have  been  tried  and  found  to  be 
safe  and  sure.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  experiment 
should  wait  upon  experience.  Is  the  spirit  of  James 
Madison  dead?  If  it  still  live,  and  we  will  invoke  it, 
we  shall  weather  the  storm,  just  as  our  forefathers 
weathered  the  storm  which  nearly  engulfed  us  when  our 
gallant  ship  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Now  I  will  show  you  how  the  ship  was  saved,  and  who 
it  was  that  saved  it. 


In  1784  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature 
providing  for  a  commission  to  meet  representatives  from 
Maryland  and  draw  up  regulations  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac  River.  This  was  Madison's  law.  Maryland 
then  proposed  that  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  which 
were  also  interested  in  the  question,  because  their  rivers 
(lowed  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  the  Potomac  did,  should 
be  invited  to  the  conference.  The  Virginia  Legislature 
enlarged  this  idea  by  inviting  all  the  States  to  confer 
upon  questions  of  trade  between  them.  This  was  Madi- 
son's proposition.  From  it  came  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion of  1786,  which  asked  that  another  convention  be 
called  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  government. 

It  was  Madison,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  this  project  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  called  the  Convention  of  1787  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  Madison  who  drew  up  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  presented  to  that  convention ;  it  was 
Madison  who  presented  to  that  meeting  the  scheme  of  a 
Federal  Government  which  should  operate  directly  upon 
individuals  without  State  intermediation,  and  thus 
create  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Madison 
who  led  the  debate.  It  was  to  Madison,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  that  we  owe  the  splendid  success  of  that  con- 
vention. It  was  Madison  who  led  and  won  the  fight  for 
the  ratification  of  that  convention's  work  by  Virginia, 
when  its  acceptance  by  the  country  depended  upon  its 
acceptance  by  Virginia.  It  is  Madison,  more  than  any 
other  man,  who  is  entitled  to  wear  the  proud  title  of 
"Father  of  the  Constitution."  He  did  not  act  alone  at 
any  stage  of  the  contest  He  co-operated  with  other  able 
men  at  every  step.  It  was  the  strength  of  a  great  party 
ably  led  that  won  the  day.  A  mobilization  of  common 
sense  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  proletariat  and 
the  monarchist  were  put  to  flight.  The  American  Revo- 
lution had  been  saved.  The  sun  of  that  glorious  struggle 
set  in  splendor,  and  a  new  and  happy  dawn  arose. 

For  the  first  time  since  governments  had  been  insti- 
tuted among  men,  a  government  had  been  formed  which 
had  as  its  foundation  stone  the  inalienable,  God-given 
rights  of  the  individual  man;  for  the  first  time  a  gov- 
ernment had  been  formed  which  guarded  its  citizens 
from  all  arbitrary  power,  even  from  itself;  for  the  first 
time  a  government  had  been  formed  which  set  a  limit 
to  its  powers  and  created  an  independent  judiciary  to 
see  that  it  should  not  overstep  that  limit.  The  eternal 
problem  of  government,  of  how  to  preserve  liberty  and 
rights  while  providing  strength  and  efficiency,  seemed  to 
be  solved. 

Was  the  result  good?  Let  time,  the  severest  test  of 
governments,  answer.  Ours  is  today  the  oldest  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  When  our  Constitution  was  formed, 
England  had  a  real  king  upon  the  throne,  and  his  was 
the  most  potential  voice  in  England's  affairs.  It  was 
some  years  after  our  Constitution  was  adopted  that  the 
British  king  ceased  to  govern,  the  "Crown  became  the 
House  of  Commons,"  and  the  British  constitution  was 
radically  changed.  France  was  a  despotism  when  we 
were  free.  She  has  had  at  least  six  constitutions  since 
ours  was  made.  Spain  has  had  at  least  three.  There 
was  then  no  united  Italy,  no  constitutional  government 
in  Japan,  no  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  no  Belgium, 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  While  government  after  gov- 
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eminent  has  gone  down,  too  weak  to  withstand  the  strain 
of  domestic  convulsion  or  foreign  assault,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  remained  in  undiminished 
strength.  Is  not  that  a  record  which  should  make  an 
American  proud?  And  what  is  the  rank  of  the  states- 
man who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  bring  about  the 
framing  of  that  document,  who  did  more  than  any  one 
else  to  frame  it,  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  put 
it  in  operation?  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks:  James  Madison  was  the  greatest  con- 
structive statesman  our  country  has  produced. 


I 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SURGERY 
FOR  WAR 

By  RALPH   H.  BEVAN 

Mr.  Bevan,  an  attorney,  after  graduating  from  Brown 
University,  completed  his  course  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar. — -THE  EDITORS. 

N  THE  Atlantic  (September,  1919)  appeared  a  notable 
article  by  Sir  George  R.  Parkin,  then  "Organizing 
Secretary  of  the  Ehodes  Trust."  This  emphasized  the 
opportunities  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  for  Americans, 
as  well  as  their  international  significance  as  a  guarantee 
of  peace.  The  powerful  appeal  for  the  keen  competition 
necessary  to  send  to  Oxford  America's  best,  and  to  fulfill 
the  scholarships'  purpose,  concluded  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  similar  foundation,  established  by  an  American 
seer  of  means,  for  promising  young  Englishmen,  would 
be  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  international  good 
will.  None  familiar  with  the  liberalizing  and  human- 
izing influence  of  cosmopolitan  education  could  doubt 
its  value,  as  a  training  for  prospective  national  leaders, 
to  insure  the  friendship  of  the  powers  concerned.  But 
why  should  an  institution  which,  if  made  reciprocal 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire, 
would  be  so  much  more  valuable,  not  rather  be  extended 
to  all  the  leading  nations,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
surest  protection  against  war?  Or  why  should  the 
world's  paramount  concerns  rest  upon  a  foundation  so 
precarious  as  the  chance  vision  of  millionaires?  Why 
should  not  reciprocal  national  universities  for  inter- 
national education  of  world  leaders,  being  an  insurance 
of  peace  as  inexpensive,  reliable,  and  beneficent  as  bil- 
lion-dollar armaments  are  extravagant,  treacherous,  and 
calamitous,  be  eagerly  financed  by  all  enlightened  gov- 
ernments? These,  as  representatives  of  their  peoples 
to  promote  the  latter's  supreme  interests,  are  primarily 
concerned  and  would  be  but  acting  in  performance  of 
their  most  fundamental  function. 

If  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  have  left  in  doubt  the 
splendid  promise  of  cosmopolitan  education  for  inter- 
national statesmen  as  the  best  key  to  permanent  peace, 
the  reasons  are  plain.  Rhodes'  idea,  first,  contemplated 
but  a  fragment  of  a  complete  system.  It  includes  only 
two  of  the  great  powers.  Secondly,  from  its  nature, 
Rhodes'  scheme  cannot  begin  to  exercise  its  potential 
influence  for  many  years  to  come.  Once  apparent,  how- 
ever, its  power  for  peaoe  must  ever  increase  as  a  cumu- 
lative effect.  Thirdly,  the  significance  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships  as  an  institution  to  prevent  war  by  promot- 
ing understanding  between  the  two  great  branches  of 


the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  little  appreciated.  Con- 
sequently they  have  not  attracted,  as  was  intended,  those 
Americans  most  likely  to  rise  into  national  prominence ; 
hence  they  have  fallen  short  of  their  purpose.  If  they 
had  not,  they  must  by  now  have  begun  to  demonstrate 
that  such  an  institution,  perfected,  would  prove  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  surest  guarantee  of  peace.  Inter- 
national universities  to  liberalize  and  humanize  pro- 
spective world  leaders  must  mean  co-operation  among 
the  nations  and  an  era  of  unequaled  progress  in  the 
average  welfare — the  democratic  ideal. 

Cecil  Rhodes'  plan  was  to  guarantee  peace  by  afford- 
ing the  future  statesmen  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  develop  understanding 
and  friendship.  Although,  however,  international  edu- 
cation as  here  urged  is  merely  a  development  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships,  it  is  so  radical  a  one  as  to  amount 
to  a  different  scheme.  Having  the  prestige  and  financial 
resources  of  governmental  backing,  it  would  remedy  the 
fundamental  defects  of  Rhodes'  plan  in  practical  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  of  a  nature  to  interest,  as  well  as 
provide  an  effectual  machinery  for  selecting,  those  young 
men  with  the  best  prospects  of  international  influence, 
and  through  whom  alone,  as  their  future  rulers,  nations 
as  such  can  cultivate  affection.  The  supreme  honor  and 
opportunities  of  scholarships  offered  by  peoples  to  train 
their  future  statesmen  would  attract,  and  commissions 
of  college  presidents  might  elect,  the  ablest  youths. 

International  education  should  also  include  not  two 
only,  but  all  of  the  great  nations  within  its  scope.  Thus 
perfected,  it  would  be  an  institution  whereby  prospective 
leaders  of  every  great  nation,  through  sojourns  in  cosmo- 
politan centers  of  culture,  such  as  Oxford  University, 
would  become  world  citizens,  with  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  all  peoples  and  classes. 

Details  are  immaterial.  The  vital  thing  is  some  plan 
whereby  eligibility  for  the  awful  responsibilities  of  inter- 
national statesmanship  shall  necessarily  or  usually  in- 
volve effectual  education  in  international  sympathy  and 
world  patriotism.  Any  such  logical  perfecting  of  Rhodes' 
idea  constitutes,  on  the  soundest  ethical  and  psycholog- 
ical principles,  the  most  promising  insurance  against 
war.  If  for  example,  each  great  power  should  recipro- 
cally endow  one  or  more  universities  with  scholarships, 
under  which  it  could  receive  from  all  the  other  great 
nations  young  men  efficiently  selected  by  the  latter  for 
their  chances  of  attaining  national  influence,  to  train 
these  youths  in  cosmopolitan  culture  and  friendship,  the 
careers  of  some  of  these  future  world  statesmen  would 
soon  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  education  as  a  quali- 
fication for  international  leadership.  Thus  world  states- 
men would  naturally  come  usually  to  be  chosen  only 
from  among  graduates  of  such  a  cosmopolitan  educa- 
tional institution.  These  national  universities,  then, 
endowed  by  their  respective  governments  for  the  benefit 
of  any  nations  ready  to  reciprocate,  would  constitute  in- 
ternational education  in  its  most  effectual  form — the  in- 
comparably inexpensive  and  dependable  security  against 
war. 

Whether  or  not  Rhodes'  scheme  becomes  supplementary 
to  a  complete  project,  the  cause  of  peace  must  be  ad- 
vanced by  stimulating  Americans,  with  prospects  of 
national  influence,  to  compete  for  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
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ships.  A  recent  statement  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  permits 
future  candidates  in  the  United  States  to  qualify  for 
•lection  on  their  college  standing  rather  than  by  exami- 
nation. On  June  17,  1919,  convocation  passed  the  mo- 
mentous statute  removing  the  bugbear  of  Greek  and  at 
last  rendering  it  optional  as  an  entrance  requirement,  at 
least  so  far  as  most  American  Rhodes  Scholars  are  con- 
cerned. Since  then,  study  of  the  Greek  language  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  choice  for  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  Oxford. 

Startling  details  of  Oxford's  modernization  have  long 
been  appearing,  and  are  likely  to  appear,  with  each  issue 
of  the  American  Oxonian,  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhodes  Scholars,  edited  by  Prof.  Frank  Aydelotte, 
American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  trustees.  Formal 
application  blanks  can  be  had  by  addressing  Professor 
Aydelotte,  M.  I.  T.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Oxonian  (which  should  be  soon,  if  it  is  not  already, 
available  at  all  public,  college,  and  preparatory  school 
libraries)  will  be  found  invaluable,  not  only  to  all  pro- 
spective candidates  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship,  but  to 
all  progressive  educators  and  others  interested  in  inter- 
national education  and  co-operation. 

Above  all,  the  attention  should  be  called  to  Oxford's 
new  Ph.  D.  degree.  During  the  war  she  decided  to  grant 
this,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.  Thus  she 
hoped  to  divert  to  English  centers  of  culture  the  stream 
hitherto  flowing  to  German  universities.  This  degree 
(discussed  in  the  American  Oxonian  for  January  and 
April,  1918,  and  for  April,  1919  and  1920)  will  greatly 
enhance  the  personal  advantages  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships. The  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  on  the  unique 
value  of  these  scholarships  as  preparations  for  inter- 
national usefulness. 

Insurance  of  peace  is  the  problem  of  replacing  moral 
ignorance  and  selfishness  with  national  and  class  moral 
wisdom  and  generosity.  Various  as  are  the  causes  of 
war,  as  alleged  by  different  writers,  we  venture  to  sum 
them  up  in  a  common  root — selfishness. 

The  ease  with  which  the  origins  of  war  can  be  resolved 
into  selfishness  or  moral  ignorance  will  appear  from  an 
illustration  in  the  case  of  one  of  its  most  insidious  causes. 
This  is  a  metaphysical  fancy.  Whereas  common  sense 
tells  us  that  society  is  a  mere  organization  of  individuals, 
that  far-fetched  theory  declares  it  an  organism  with  an 
existence  distinct  from  the  individuals  composing  it. 
This  social  self  is  the  individual's  true  self.  His  true, 
real,  social  self  can  best  be  saved  by  sacrificing  his 
illusional  individual  self  for  society.  The  hypothetical 
social  welfare  is  all-important.  The  average  welfare, 
practically  so  vital  for  each  of  us,  is  nothing. 

War  is  our  grand  opportunity  to  perfect  our  real  selves 
wholesale  by  sacrificing  our  apparent  individual  selves 
for  the  mythical  national  good.  This  is  hardly  that 
substantial  foundation  on  which  alone  should  be  founded 
an  obligation  of  human  beings  by  millions  to  give  up 
lives,  for  all  we  know,  infinitely  important  to  themselves 
and  dear  ones.  Rather  a  questionable  basis,  this,  on 
which  to  ask  tens  of  millions  to  become  widowed, 
orphaned,  mutilated,  and  crippled  wrecks  of  happiness ! 
For  all  practical  purposes,  our  seeming  eternities  of 
sleepless  anguish  arc  far  more  real  than  all  the  spenil;i- 
tions  of  the  philosophers! 


Some  ingenious  doctrine  by  which  alone  the  aristocracy 
or  majority  could  induce  individuals  to  sacrifice  life, 
and  vastly  more,  to  gratify  the  plutocrats,'  or  nation's 
passion  for  power,  or  at  least  to  save  the  nation  a  lesser 
sacrifice,  has  been  a  necessary  support  of  every  war. 
(ilorification  of  a  complete  loss  to  the  individual  to  avoid 
a  loss  less  than  total  for  the  majority  may  involve  an 
element  of  social  selfishness.  At  any  rate,  if  nations 
universally  recognized  the  questionable  origin  of  such 
praise,  they  could  not  demand  millions  of  total  sacrifices 
to  save  themselves  a  lesser  one.  By  that  alone  would 
war  become  impossible. 

Xo  mystical  insight  is  required  to  see  that  every  indi- 
vidual, class,  and  nation  can  be  happiest  by  learning  to 
find  satisfaction  in  co-operation.  Thereby  it  increases 
its  own  capacities  for  enjoyment  and,  by  the  influence 
of  example,  leads  others  to  generous  habits  beneficial  to 
itself  as  well  as  to  all.  Until,  however,  magnanimity 
becomes  universal,  there  will  be  conspicuous  instances 
of  altruists  victimized  by  unscrupulous  egoists,  which 
will  discredit  the  moral  wisdom  of  virtue.  Yet  it  is  the 
unusual  which  attracts  our  attention.  The  very  em- 
phasis laid  on  such  cases  shows  how  strikingly  excep- 
tional they  arc.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  all  the 
great  powers  to  give  national  generosity  as  fair  a  trial 
as  national  selfishness  has  had,  to  demonstrate  that,  as 
a  policy,  international  co-operation  is  as  advantageous 
for  all  as  war  is  calamitous. 

The  conquest  of  egoism  has  proved  painful  and  slow 
in  proportion  to  its  dazzling  promise  for  future  genera- 
tions. For  thousands  of  years  happiness  has  increased 
with  moral  progress,  as  self-interest  has  become  enlight- 
ened and  duly  tempered  with  unselfishness,  in  the  case 
of  individuals.  Yet  the  tribulations  of  this  war  were 
necessary  to  teach  the  world  that  national  greed  is  as 
many  times  more  stupid  than  individual  greed  as  organ- 
ized millions  are  more  capable  of  doing  harm  than  short- 
sighted individuals. 

The  keys  to  permanent  peace  are  already  given  to  us 
in  miniature.  It  remains  only  to  fashion  them  after 
models  so  ready  at  hand  that  we  have  overlooked  them 
in  the  search  for  formidable  expedients  better  corre- 
sponding to  the  evil  to  be  remedied.  These  patterns  for 
the  keys  to  peace  arc  those  institutions  which  maintain 
order  within  States. 

Open  war  between  individuals  has  been  abolished. 
Secret  war  between  nations  is  impossible.  International 
institutions,  then,  equivalent  to  those  which  keep  the 
peace  within  States,  may  reasonably  be  depended  on  to 
put  an  end  to  all  war  between  nations.  Between  indi- 
viduals order  reigns,  partly  because  of  the  courts  and 
police,  to  be  sure,  but  principally  because,  of  the  public 
sentiment  standing  back  of  these.  Without  conventional 
morality  the  machinery  of  the  law  would  be  useless.  The 
keys  to  permanent  peace,  therefore,  are  an  international 
counterpart  for  the  means  by  which  prevalent  moral 
standards  are  developed,  to  create  an  international  moral 
sentiment,  and,  to  reinforce  this,  an  international  tri- 
bunal and  possibly  some  day  an  international  police 
force. 

Within  States  the  peace  is  maintained  less  by  the 
courts  and  police  than  by  the  public  sentiment  behind 
them.  The  methods  whereby  for  ages  this  has  been  built 
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up  furnish  us  the  tested  key  to  an  effectual  international 
morality  and  sentiment,  which  is  the  only  proved  guar- 
antee of  peace  between  nations.  The  chief  agencies  by 
which  the  selfishness  of  individuals  has  been  converted 
into  enlightened  self-interest  and  generosity  are  three: 

First,  there  is  the  most  expensive  school  of  experience. 
Here  lessons  in  the  retaliatory  miseries  of  conflict  are 
necessary  to  impart  the  beginnings  of  moral  wisdom. 
Without  these  thus  earned,  less  painful  instruction  is 
usually  futile. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  schools  of  society  and  of  family 
discipline.  These  teach  the  experience  of  the  race  as  to 
the  evils  of  selfishness  and  the  far-sightedness  of  mag- 
nanimity. Thus  do  they  acomplish  the  individual's  com- 
plementary education  in  moral  wisdom.  Thereby  he 
comes  to  see,  as  a  matter  of  intelligent  perception,  that 
his  own,  as  well  as  the  average,  welfare  is  to  be  furthest 
advanced  by  co-operation.  But  moral  wisdom  alone  is 
often  unable  to  control  the  passions.  Unselfishness  can 
be  insured  only  by  replacing  egoistic  with  althuistic  im- 
pulses. 

Thirdly,  then,  the  substitution  of  generosity  for  self- 
ishness is  brought  about  by  intimate  communion  of 
family  relatives  and  friends.  By  this,  as  the  psycholo- 
gists would  put  it,  the  personality  of  each  is  enlarged. 
He  grows  to  include  the  others  whom  he  can  no  more 
injure  than  himself.  Sociability  develops  friendship 
and  moral  sentiment.  Thereby  the  conversion  of  selfish- 
ness into  magnanimity  is  completed.  The  individual 
has  come  to  feel,  as  a  matter  of  generous  emotion,  that 
the  welfare  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  ultimately  of 
all  human  beings,  is  a  vital  part  of  his  own  happiness. 
Co-operation  is  now  not  only  expedient,  but  spontaneous 
and  pleasurable. 

The  beginnings  of  international  moral  wisdom  have 
been  acquired  in  the  hard  school  of  experience.  The 
nations  have  received  a  climactic  lesson  in  the  collossal 
stupidity  of  war.  To  guarantee  lasting  peace,  then,  it 
remains  only,  while  the  world's  peoples  are  still  chastened 
and  docile  in  spirit,  to  give  them  complementary  train- 
ing in  moral  insight  and  sentiment.  Cosmopolitan 
universities  to  educate  the  nations,  in  the  persons  of 
their  leaders,  in  enlightened  self-interest  and  to  promote 
international  sociability — these  are  the  psychological 
surgery  for  war. 

World-wide  and  all-pervasive  education  in  true  patriot- 
ism— not  in  suicidal  nationalism,  but  in  beneficent  inter- 
nationalism— might  at  first  sight  seem  more  promising 
than  the  institution  here  advocated.  When,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  combining  thoroughness  with  univer- 
sality is  considered,  the  danger  of  losing  more  in  depth 
than  is  gained  in  breadth  becomes  apparent;  and  when, 
in  addition,  it  is  remembered  that  wars  have  been  made 
by  rulers  and  jingoes  rather  than  by  peoples,  the  incom- 
parable importance  of  concentrating  effort  where  it  will 
count  most  is  self-evident. 

With  effectual  training  applied  to  nations'  representa- 
tives, education  of  peoples  will  be  less  imperative.  Even 
jingoism  will  be  harmless.  Without  sucli  thorough 
training  where  it  is  most  needed,  general  education  in 
world  patriotism  would  be  insufficient.  The  inferior 
claims  of  universal  training  in  national  generosity  be- 
come doubly  clear  when  it  is  reflected  that  peoples  as  a 


whole  cannot  become  intimate,  nor  can  nations  form 
strong  friendships  except  through  their  future  statesmen 
in  such  universities  as  are  proposed.  Despite  all  this, 
nevertheless,  the  very  great  value  of  world-wide  educa- 
tion in  far-sighted  patriotism,  as  a  supplementary  aid 
to  peace,  is  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis.  Similarly, 
international  reciprocity  in  education,  not  for  national 
representatives,  but  in  general,  although  it  can  cultivate 
friendship  only  between  inconsiderable,  and  not  neces- 
sarily influential,  portions  of  the  world's  peoples,  is  to 
be  heartily  welcomed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  expedient 
urged. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  institution  championed, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  probable  class  as  well  as 
international  leaders  are  to  be  found  among  prospective 
national  statesmen.  Incidentally,  cosmopolitan  univer- 
sities would  guarantee  inter-class  as  well  as  international 
co-operation. 

For  the  world's  nations  and  the  nations'  classes,  inter- 
national education  for  world  leaders,  amounting  to  com- 
plementary education  in  moral  wisdom  and  cultivation 
of  friendship,  long  successful  among  individuals,  is  the 
most  promising  resource  to  clinch  the  cure  of  selfishness 
begun  by  the  war's  anguish. 

The  cosmopolitan  centers  of  culture  advocated  would, 
of  course,  include  instruction  in  the  terrible  lessons  of 
this  war  and  in  sound  moral  philosophy.  They  should 
teach  the  benefits  of  harmony  between  races,  having  the 
powers  of  organized  millions  for  evil  and  for  good.  In  a 
word,  they  must  inculcate  in  all  nations  and  classes,  in 
the  persons  of  their  rulers,  moral  wisdom,  whereby  they 
may  see  the  essential  identity  of  all  human  interests. 

International  universities,  furthermore,  would  most 
efficiently  create  the  moral  sentiment  of  spontaneous 
unselfishness,  whereby  nations  may  irresistibly  feel,  as 
well  as  perceive,  that  all  others'  interests  are  a  vital  part 
of  their  own  interests.  International  education  would 
be  family  communion  to  cultivate  affection  in  the  family 
of  nations.  As  at  Oxford,  the  social  life  would  be  very 
vigorous. 

Wars  are  due  to  antipathy  or  prejudice — that  is,  to 
ignorance.  As  nations,  through  their  leaders,  became 
acquainted,  mutual  knowledge  would  bring  understand- 
ing— a  capacity  to  put  themselves  in  each  others'  places. 
Unreasonable  quarrels  would  become  impossible.  Inti- 
mate communion  in  the  family  of  nations  (for  each 
would  learn  its  own  faults  and  the  others'  virtues)  must 
mean  mutual  appreciation,  friendship,  sympathy,  and 
identification  of  interest,  making  co-operation  a  joy. 

This  guarantee  of  peace  is  far  from  mere  experiment. 
It  is  founded  in  sound  psychology.  Its  efficacy  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  all  Rhodes 
Scholars.  Above  all,  it  has  stood  the  unanswerable  test 
of  actual  trial.  In  family  and  friend ly  communion,  its 
counterpart  as  between  individuals,  it  has  for  centuries 
proved  a  protection  from  the  ills  of  selfishness  im- 
measurably more  effective  than  armed  force.  The  case 
for  the  expedient  urged  rests  on  its  established  efficiency 
in  practice  as  well  as  on  psychological  principles.  The 
resource  urged  is  but  an  application  to  the  sphere  of 
international  relationships  of  a  remedy  for  ages  familiar 
even  to  the  most  ignorant  as  the  surest  guarantee  of 
co-operation  between  individuals. 
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To  clinch  the  victory  for  democracy;  to  contrast  and 
replace  the  defects  of  each  nation  with  the  excellencies 
of  the  others,  thus  perfecting  all  national  characters;  to 
rou ml  the  education  in  enlightened  self-interest  begun 
hy  th«'  war;  to  develop  national  and  class  generosity,  and 
thereby  to  unite  all  classes  and  peoples  into  one  co- 
<>|N>rating  family,  billion-dollar  armaments  are  as  fraught 
with  peril  as  the  institution  proposed  is  full  of  promise. 
Re-enforced  by  international  arbitration  and  public 
opinion,  international  education  for  world  statesmen  in- 
sures the  only  benefits  at  all  comparable  with  the  infinite 
evil  of  the  war — a  golden  era  of  international  good  will 
and  individual  welfare. 


ship  of  the  American  Group,  especially  since  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  is  to  meet  at  Geneva  on  or  about 
April  1,  and  still  more  especially  because  the  Stockholm 
Conference  of  all  the  groups  in  the  Union  is  to  be  held 
during  August  of  the  present  year.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  conference  was  to  have  been  held  in  Stockholm, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish  Group,  in  August, 
1!>14.  The  invitation  of  the  Swedish  parliamentarians 
having  been  renewed.  Dr.  Lang6  and  his  associates  plan 
now  for  a  successful  resumption  of  the  work  of  the 
Union.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  management  that  many 
American  members  of  the  Union,  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, will  be  present  at  the  Nineteenth  General 
Conference  in  Stockholm. 


AMERICAN  GROUP  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

THE  REGULAR  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  held  in  the 
Caucus  room  of  the  House  of  Representatives  February 
'-'I,  1921,  President  William  B.  McKinley,  Senator  from 
Illinois,  presiding.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Senator  William  B.  McKinley. 
Vice-Prpsldents,  Congressman  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Virginia. 
Congressman    Halvor    Steenerson,    Minne- 
sota. 

Congressman   William  A.   Oldfleld,   Arkan- 
sas. 

Treasurer,  Congressman  Adolph  J.  Saboth,  Illinois. 
Secretary,  Congressman  Henry  O.  I>upr6.  Louisiana. 
Executive  Secretary,  Arthur  iK-erln  Call,  613  Colorado  Build- 
in!.'.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mcmbert  of  the  Efrrultre  Committee: 

Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  Illinois,  ex  offlcio,  chairman. 
Congressman  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Virginia. 
Congressman  Fred  Britten,  Illinois. 
Congressman  Theodore  Burton,  Ohio. 
Congressman  Henry  Allen  Cooper,  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  William  W.  Rueker,  Missouri. 
Congressman  William  A.  Oldfleld,  Arkansas. 
I'l.nirreHsman  Joseph  T.  Koblnsmi.  Arkansas. 
Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  South  Dakota. 
Congressman  Henry  W.  Temple,  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Halvor  Steenerson.  Minnesota. 
Congressman  James  C.  McLaughlin.  Michigan. 

There  were  expressions  of  regret  at  the  continued  ill- 
ness of  the  efficient  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  who  was  compelled  recently  to  retire  on  account 
of  his  state  of  health,  and  hope  was  expressed  that  he 
might  speedily  recover. 

The  American  (iroup  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
may  expect  to  Ito  called  upon  again  to  function  very  soon. 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union,  Christian  L.  Lange, 
writes  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  at  Geneva 
that  he  has  just  returned  after  upward  of  two  months  in 
Athens  and  in  Rome.  He  reports  that  groups  were  re- 
constituted in  each  of  those  parliaments.  He  urges  that 
iluring  the  coming  special  session  of  the  American  Con- 
gress everything  should  be  done  to  extend  the  member- 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  INAUGURAL 

We  cite  from  the  inaugural  message  of  President  Harding 
to  his  countrymen,  delivered  at  the  Capitol,  Marcli  4,  those 
words  which  have  to  do  directly  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  with  the  international  relations  of 
the  world. 

MY  COUNTRYMKN  :  When  one  surveys  the  world  about 
him  after  the  great  storm,  noting  the  marks  of  de- 
struction and  yet  rejoicing  in  the  ruggedness  of  the 
things  which  withstood  it,  if  he  is  an  American  he 
breathes  the  clarified  atmosphere  with  a  strange  min- 
gling of  regret  and  new  hope.  We  have  seen  a  world 
passion  spend  its  fury,  but  we  contemplate  our  Republic 
unshaken  and  hold  our  civilization  secure.  Liberty — 
liberty  within  the  law — and  civilization  are  insepa- 
rable, and  though  both  were  threatened  we  find 
them  now  secure,  and  there  comes  to  Americans  the 
profound  assurance  that  our  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  highest  expression  and  surest  guaranty 
of  both. 

Standing  in  this  presence,  mindful  of  the  solemnity 
of  this  occasion,  feeling  the  emotions  which  no  one 
may  know  until  he  senses  the  great  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility for  himself,  I  must  utter  my  belief  in 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  founding  fathers. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  God's  intent  in  the 
making  of  this  new  world  Republic.  Ours  is  an 
organic  law  which  had  but  one  ambiguity,  and  we 
saw  that  effaced  in  a  baptism  of  sacrifice  and  blood, 
with  union  maintaining  the  nation  supreme  and  its 
concord  inspiring.  We  have  seen  the  world  rivet 
its  hopeful  gaze  on  the  great  truths  on  which  the 
founders  wrought.  We  have  civil,  human,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  verified  and  glorified.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  old  world  scoffed  at  our  experiment ;  today 
our  foundations  of  political  and  social  belief  stand 
unshaken,  a  precious  inheritance  to  ourselves,  an 
inspiring  example  of  freedom  and  civilization  to  all 
mankind.  Let  us  express  renewed  and  strengthened 
devotion,  in  grateful  reverence  for  the  immortal  be- 
ginning, and  utter  our  confidence  in  the  supreme 
fulfillment. 

Progress  Proves  Wisdom 

The  recorded  progress  of  our  Republic,  materially 
and  spiritually,  in  itself  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
inherited  policy  of  non-involvement  in  old-world 
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affairs.  Confident  of  our  ability  to  work  out  our 
own  destiny  and  jealously  guarding  our  right  to  do 
so,  we  seek  no  part  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
old  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  entangled.  We 
will  accept  no  responsibility  except  as  our  own  con- 
science and  judgment,  in  each  instance,  may  deter- 
mine. 

Our  eyes  never  will  be  blind  to  a  developing 
menace,  our  ears  never  deaf  to  the  call  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  recognize  the  new  order  in  the  world  with 
the  closer  contacts  which  progress  has  wrought. 
We  sense  the  call  of  the  human  heart  for  fellowship, 
fraternity,  and  co-operation.  We  crave  friendship, 
and  harbor  no  hate.  But  America,  our  America,  the 
America  builded  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  in- 
spired fathers,  can  be  a  party  to  no  permanent  mili- 
tary alliance.  It  can  enter  into  no  political  commit- 
ments, nor  assume  any  economic  obligations  which 
will  subject  our  decisions  to  any  other  than  our  own 
authority. 

I  am  sure  our  own  people  will  not  misunderstand, 
nor  will  the  world  misconstrue.  We  have  no 
thought  to  impede  the  paths  to  closer  relationship. 
We  wish  to  promote  understanding.  We  want  to 
do  our  part  in  making  offensive  warfare  so  hateful 
that  governments  and  peoples  who  resort  to  it  must 
prove  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  or  stand  as 
outlaws  before  the  bar  of  civilization. 

Association  for  Council 

We  are  ready  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  great  and  small,  for  conference, 
for  counsel,  to  seek  the  expressed  views  of  world 
opinion,  to  recommend  a  way  to  approximate  dis- 
armament and  relieve  the  crushing  burden  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments.  We  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  suggesting  plans  for  mediation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration,  and  would  gladly  join  in  that  ex- 
pressed conscience  of  progress  which  seeks  to  clarify 
and  write  the  laws  of  international  relationship  and 
establish  a  world  court  for  the  disposition  of  such 
justiciable  questions  as  nations  are  agreed  to  submit 
thereto.  In  expressing  aspirations,  in  seeking  prac- 
tical plans,  in  translating  humanity's  new  concept 
of  righteousness  and  justice  and  its  hatred  of  war 
into  recommended  action,  we  are  ready  most 
heartily  to  unite,  but  every  commitment  must  be 
made  in  the  exercise  of  our  national  sovereignty. 
Since  freedom  impelled,  and  independence  inspired, 
and  nationality  exalted,  a  world  supergovernment  is 
contrary  to  everything  we  cherish  and  can  have  no 
sanction  by  our  Republic.  This  is  not  selfishness; 
it  is  sanctity.  It  is  not  aloofness;  it  is  security.  It 
is  not  suspicion  of  others;  it  is  patriotic  adherence 
to  the  things  which  made  us  what  we  are. 

Today,  better  than  ever  before,  we  know  the  as- 
pirations of  humankind  and  share  them.  We  have 
come  to  a  new  realization  of  our  place  in  the  world 
and  a  new  appraisal  of  our  nation  by  the  world. 
The  unselfishness  of  these  United  States  is  a  thing 
proven ;  our  devotion  to  peace  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  world  is  well  established;  our  concern  for  pre- 
served civilization  has  had  its  impassioned  and 


heroic  expression.  There  was  no  American  failure 
to  resist  the  attempted  reversion  of  civilization; 
there  will  be  no  failure  today  or  tomorrow. 

Rests  on  Popular  Will 

The  success  of  our  popular  government  rests 
wholly  upon  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  delib- 
erate, intelligent,  dependable  popular  will  of  Amer- 
ica. In  a  deliberate  questioning  of  a  suggested 
change  of  national  policy,  where  internationality 
was  to  supersede  nationality,  we  turned  to  a  referen- 
dum of  the  American  people.  There  was  ample  dis- 
cussion and  there  is  a  public  mandate  in  manifest 
understanding.  America  is  ready  to  encourage, 
eager  to  initiate,  anxious  to  participate,  in  any 
seemly  program  likely  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
war  and  promote  that  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
which  must  be  God's  highest  conception  of  human 
relationship.  Because  we  cherish  ideals  of  justice 
and  peace,  because  we  appraise  international  comity 
and  helpful  relationship  no  less  highly  than  any  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  we  aspire  to  a  high  place  in  the 
moral  leadership  of  civilization,  and  we  hold  a  main- 
tained America,  the  proven  Republic,  the  unshaken 
temple  of  representative  democracy,  to  be  not  only 
an  inspiration  and  example,  but  the  highest  agency 
of  strengthening  good  will  and  promoting  accord  on 
both  continents. 

Mankind  needs  a  world-wide  benediction  of  un- 
derstanding. It  is  needed  among  individuals,  among 
peoples,  among  governments,  and  it  will  inaugurate 
an  era  of  good  feeling  to  mark  the  birth  of  a  new 
order.  In  such  understanding  men  will  strive  confi- 
dently for  the  promotion  of  their  better  relationship 
and  nations  will  promote  the  comities  so  essential  to 
peace. 

Trade  Ties  Bind  Closely 

We  must  understand  that  ties  of  trade  bind  nations  in 
closest  intimacy,  and  none  may  receive  except  as  he 
gives.  We  have  not  strengthened  ours  in  accordance  with 
our  resources  or  our  genius,  notably  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, where  a  galaxy  of  republics  reflect  the  glory  of  a 
new  world  democracy,  but  in  the  new  order  of  finance 
and  trade  we  mean  to  promote  enlarged  activities  and 
seek  expanded  confidence. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  no  more  helpful  contribution 
by  example  than  prove  a  republic's  capacity  to  emerge 
from  the  wreckage  of  war.  While  the  world's  embittered 
travail  did  not  leave  us  devastated  lands  nor  desolated 
cities,  left  no  gaping  wounds,  no  breast  filled  with  hate, 
it  did  involve  us  in  the  delirium  of  expenditure,  in  ex- 
panded currency  and  credits,  in  unbalanced  industry, 
in  unspeakable  waste,  and  disturbed  relationships. 
While  it  uncovered  our  portion  of  hateful  selfishness  at 
home,  it  also  revealed  the  heart  of  America  as  sound  and 
fearless,  and  beating  in  confidence  unfailing. 

Amid  it  all,  we  have  riveted  the  gaze  of  all  civiliza- 
tion to  the  unselfishness  and  the  righteousness  of 
representative  democracy,  where  our  freedom  never 
has  made  offensive  warfare,  never  has  sought  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  through  force,  never  had 
turned  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  until  reason  had 
been  exhausted.  When  the  governments  of  the 
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earth  shall  have  established  freedom  like  our  own 
and  shall  have  sanctioned  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we 
have  practiced  it,  I  believe  the  last  sorrow  and  the 
final  sacrifice  of  international  warfare  will  have  been 
written. 

Our  Supreme  Task 

Our  supreme  task  is  the  resumption  of  our  onward 
normal  way.  Reconstruction,  readjustment,  restora- 
tion— all  these  must  follow.  ,  I  would  like  to  hasten 
them.  If  it  will  lighten  the  spirit  and  add  to  the  reso- 
lution with  which  we  take  up  the  task,  let  me  repeat  for 
our  nation,  we  shall  give  no  people  just  cause  to  make- 
war  upon  us.  We  hold  no  national  prejudices;  we  enter- 
tain no  spirit  of  revenge;  we  do  not  hate;  we  do  not 
covet;  we  dream  of  no  conquest  nor  boast  of  armed 
prowess. 

War  never  left  us  such  an  aftermath.  There  has  been 
staggering  less  of  life  and  measureless  wastage  of  ma- 
terials. Nations  are  still  groping  for  return  to  stable 
ways.  Discouraging  indebtedness  confronts  us,  like  all 
war-torn  nations;  and  these  obligations  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  No  civilization  can  survive  repudiation. 

I  speak  for  administrative  efficiency,  for  lightened  tax 
burdens,  for  sound  commercial  practices,  for  adequate 
credit  facilities,  for  sympathetic  concern  for  agricultural 
problems,  for  the  omissions  of  unnecessary  interference 
of  government  with  business,  for  an  end  to  government's 
experiments  with  business,  and  for  a  more  efficient  busi- 
ness in  government  administration.  With  all  of  this 
must  attend  a  mindfulness  of  the  human  side  of  all 
activities,  so  that  industrial  and  economic  justice  will  be 
squared  with  the  purposes  of  a  righteous  people. 

Service  the  Supreme  Commitment 

Service  is  the  supreme  commitment  of  life.  I 
would  rejoice  to  acclaim  the  era  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  crown  it  with  the  autocracy  of  service.  I  pledge 
an  administration  wherein  all  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment are  called  to  serve  and  ever  promote  an 
understanding  of  government  purely  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will. 

One  cannot  stand  in  this  presence  and  be  unmindful 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility.  The  world  upheaval 
has  added  heavily  to  our  tasks.  But  with  the  realization 
comes  the  surge  of  high  resolve,  and  there  is  reassurance 
in  belief  in  the  Qod-given  destiny  of  our  Republic.  If 
I  felt  that  there  is  to  be  sole  responsibility  in  the  Exec- 
utive for  the  America  of  tomorrow,  I  should  shrink 
from  the  burden.  But  here  are  a  hundred  millions,  with 
common  concern  and  shared  responsibility,  answerable 
to  God  and  country.  The  Republic  summons  them  to 
their  duty  and  I  invite  co-operation. 

I  accept  my  part  with  single-mindedness  of  purpose 
and  humility  of  spirit  and  implore  the  favor  and  guid- 
ance of  Qod  in  His  Heaven.  With  these  I  am  unafraid 
and  confidently  face  the  future. 

I  have  taken  the  solemn  oath  of  office  on  that  passage 
of  Holy  Writ  wherein  it  is  asked,  "What  doth  the  Lord 
ivi|uire  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  C!o.l."  "This  I  plight  to  God  and 
country. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  fifty  thousand  Chinese  sufferers  are  being  fed 
today  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

That  the  United  States  is  spending  $90,000,000  a 
year  more  on  tobacco  than  on  education. 

That  il  is  estimated  that  80,000  people  in  Prague  and 
.">0,000  in  1'ilseii  have  recently  seceileil  from  the  Roman 
( 'atholic  Church. 

That  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
calendar  year  1920  exceeded  that  during  any  previous 
period  of  twelve  months. 

That  automobile  and  other  vehicular  accidents  attain 
their  maximum  percentage  of  fatalities  among  children 
from  five  to  nine  years  of  age. 

That  the  New  York  City  subways  carried  over  586,- 
000,000  passengers  in  1920 — a  number  greater  than  tin- 
entire  population  of  Europe. 

That  the  Belgian  Senate  has  approved  the  proposal  to 
bury  the  body  of  an  unknown  Belgian  soldier  beneath  a 
monument  to  those  who  died  in  the  war. 

That  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  in  the  world,  having  a  population  of  1,198,970 
living  on  3,888  square  miles  of  territory. 

That  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Jamaica,  women  have  this  year  been  elected 
members  of  the  committees  of  several  churches. 

That  Petrograd,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War  had  a  population  of  2,500,000,  is  now  reported  as 
having  only  750,000,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  "A 
Ghost  Town." 

That  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  Minister 
for  Education  for  the  compulsory  physical  training  of 
the  entire  Dutch  population  between  sixteen  and  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

That  Rheims  will  celebrate  the  return  of  the  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  removed  from  the  city  during  the  heavy 
bombardments  of  1918,  by  a  pageant  and  fete,  which 
will  be  held  on  July  16  and  17. 

That  four  paintings,  including  a  Corot  of  great  value, 
have  been  found  in  the  store-room  of  a  small  shop  near 
Valenciennes,  these  probably  having  been  hidden  and 
left  there  by  the  Germans  in  1918. 

That  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  commercial  school  at  Shanghai,  China,  have  been  pro- 
vided  by  the   Chinese   and    French   governments,   the 
school  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  two  nations. 
i 

That  a  chamber  of  commerce,  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Egypt,  with  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria,  was  organized  at  the  American 
Consulate  November  20,  1920,  l>y  American  business 
men  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
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That  a  new  steamship  line  has  been  established  by  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  between  Eotterdam 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  new  line  serv- 
ing Holland,  the  Ehine  Valley,  Basel,  and  Zurich. 

That  the  Japanese  House  of  Kepresentatives  has 
adopted  a  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  attend  political 
meetings,  this  being  held  to  be  an  important  advance 
toward  the  emancipation  of  Japanese  womanhood. 

That,  after  experiments  extending  over  more  than  ten 
years,  a  Swedish  engineer  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  speaking  film  which,  it  is  claimed,  ensures 
the  absolutely  simultaneous  production  of  sound  and 
picture. 

That  Australia  is  to  have  a  health  department,  which 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Eockefeller  Institute  ex- 
perts, to  deal  with  health  in  general  and  with  industrial 
hygiene  and  industrial  and  tropical  diseases  in  par- 
ticular. 

That  the  Paris  University  Library  is  to  have  a  collec- 
tion of  gramophone  records  reproducing  the  voices  of 
the  great  men  of  modern  France,  for  which  the  three 
marshals  of  Prance  will  be  asked  to  read  the  most  famous 
orders  which  they  issued  during  the  war. 

That  Japan  is  short  125,000  houses,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  arouse  public  interest  in  solving 
the  difficulty  by  having  an  exhibition  of  models  of  build- 
ings, to  which  all  associations  of  architects  and  engineers 
and  societies  for  the  study  of  architecture  will  be  asked 
to  send  models. 

That  steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  establishment 
in  Leipzig,  Germany,  of  a  national  museum  of  eco- 
nomics, to  be  known  as  the  Institut  fuer  Deutsche 
Vollcswirtschaft,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  be  research, 
instruction,  and  stimulation  of  interest  in  Germany's 
resources. 

That  the  Italy-America  Society  in  New  York  has 
offered  to  the  undergraduate  of  any  American  college  or 
university  who  prepares  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of 
"Italy's  Contribution  to  Modern  Culture"  a  trip  to  Italy 
to  see  the  art,  industry,  and  commerce  of  that  nation  as 
it  is  today,  the  trip  to  be  during  the  coming  summer. 

That  great  interest  is  being  displayed  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  development  of  commercial  aviation,  and  that 
manufacturers  of  airplanes  and  their  accessories  are 
going  to  Japan  to  open  up  business  with  the  Japanese, 
whose  ultimate  object  is  to  establish  land  and  coast 
routes  for  commercial  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

That  the  trans- Pacific  markets  offer  the  best  field  for 
American  trade  development,  the  United  States  import- 
ing more  from  the  countries  of  Asia  today  than  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  barring  North  America, 
while  in  exports  across  the  Pacific  the  United  States 
sends  out  goods  into  the  Orient  to  a  value  exceeded  only 
by  the  European  and  North  American  trade. 


GERMANY,  REPARATIONS,  AND  ALLIES- 
ACTION 

London  Conference  Futile  — France    and 

Belgium   Insistent— Final  German 

Terms  Rejected— Invasion 

of  Rhine  Region 

Negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  held  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  second  reparations  conference  with 
Germany  convened  in  London,  March  1,  had  brought  the 
two  dominant  nations  of  the  Allies  closer  in  an  agreed-upon 
policy  than  they  were  when  the  first  conference  was  held  at 
Paris.  The  British  Prime  Minister,  it  is  true,  was  hopeful 
of  German  concessions,  more  hopeful  than  were  the  French 
or  Belgians ;  but  at  the  same  time  negotiations  had  brought 
him  to  assent  to  a  naval  and  military  policy  against  Ger- 
many, should  it  be  thought  necessary  after  conference  with 
the  German  commissioners.  The  French,  less  optimistic, 
had  massed  larger  bodies  of  troops  along  the  Rhine  and 
stood  "fit"  ready  for  an  advance  into  Germany. 

On  March  1  the  conference  opened,  and  the  German  For- 
eign Minister  presented  to  the  premiers  of  the  Allies  a 
scheme  calling  for  immediate  definite  fixing  of  the  capital 
sum  to  be  paid.  It  should  not  exceed  fifty  billion  gold  marks 
and  be  payable  within  thirty  years.  Moreover,  Germany 
was  to  be  credited  with  twenty  billion  gold  marks  already 
paid.  Aid  was  to  be  given  by  the  Allies  in  financing  an 
international  loan,  and  in  1926  reparation  debts  not  covered 
by  this  loan  would  be  subject  to  adjustment  of  terms  by  the 
Allies.  As  to  the  export  tax  demanded  by  the  Allies  at  the 
Paris  meeting,  Germany,  accepting  it  in  principle,  never- 
theless asked  for  modification  of  the  amount.  Upper  Sile- 
sia's plebiscite  must  be  called  off,  for  Germany,  it  was  said, 
cannot  recover  economically  unless  she  retains  this  region; 
and,  in  recuperating  for  the  task  of  paying  the  burdens  im- 
posed, Germany  must  have  consideration  when  her  allies 
enact  tariffs  and  trade  rulings. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  at  once  attacked  the  German 
delegates  for  their  government's  apparent  failure  to  "sense 
the  actualities  in  the  situation,"  or  to  realize  that  Germany 
was  a  vanquished  foe  and  not  a  victor  dictating  "impossible 
terms"  to  the  defeated.  He  called  for  immediate  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference,  which  followed.  Notice  was  at  once 
formally  given  that  juridical  and  military  advisers  would 
be  consulted  by  the  premiers,  and  the  conference  reassemble 
on  the  morrow. 

On  March  2  the  premiers  presented  to  the  German  com- 
missioners the  text  of  a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies,  sanctioning  occupation  of  German  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  forces  of  the  Allies  and  col- 
lection of  customs  and  taxes  therein,  if  Germany  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  Paris  conference's  reparations  demands. 

This  attitude  of  the  Allies,  reported  back  to  Germany,  at 
first  aroused  universal  resentment.  As  the  days  wore  on, 
opinion  became  divided.  On  the  6th  there  were  signs  that 
the  Berlin  Government  was  preparing  counter-proposals  that 
might  prove  the  basis  for  a  compromise;  but  on  the  7th, 
when  the  conference  formally  reopened,  Dr.  Simons  said 
that  Germany  could  not  accept  either  the  Paris  or  the  Lon- 
don demands,  and  that  it  had  decided  not  to  present  any 
new  scheme  other  than  the  one  made  known  on  the  1st. 
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future  c«infcren.. ••-  -..-iii.il  nniic.-essary,  and  as  hi-  wended 
his  way  lo  Downing  Street  the  London  crowds  shouted  after 
him.  "Make  the  Germans  pay." 

l-atcr  In  the  day  Marshal  Foch  gave  orders  for  the  French 
army  to  move,  and,  collaborating  with  British  an. I  Belgian 
troops,  occupy  the  cities  of  Duisberg,  Dllsseldorf,  and  Ruh- 
rort.  In  the  Industrial  area  beyond  tlie  Rhine;  and  steps 
were  taken  by  civilian  authorities  to  at  once  establish  a 
customs'  boundary  under  Allied  control  along  the  Rhine. 
Military  o.-riipatlon  was  effected  March  8.  The  Allied  Su- 
preme Council  at  a  meeting  at  1'remler  Uoyd-George's  offi- 
cial residence,  at  10  Downing  street,  March  9,  approved 
seizure  of  Herman  customs  houses  along  the  Rhine.  It  was 
decided  that  all  funds  and  equivalents  In  the  seized  customs 
depots  should  be  credited  to  the  German  reparations  fund. 

The  British  Premier,  In  reporting  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said : 

We  all  deeply  deplore  having  to  come  to  this  decision  in 
the  Interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  action  is  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
in  our  own  countries,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  u 
better  understanding,  and  it  is  not  for  lack  of  effort  and  dls- 
.  n-M.'ii  that  1  huve  now  to  announce  on  behalf  of  the  Allies 
this  failure  to  come  to  anything  like  an  approximate  under- 
standing with  Germany. 

By  vote  of  the  Italian  Cabinet,  Italy  will  not  share  In  any 
use  of  military  force  against  Germany,  and  the  American 
troops  In  the  Coblenz  region  also  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enterprise. 

Germany  has  announced  through  Dr.  Simons  that,  though 
Germany  Is  not  a  member  of  the  league  of  Nations,  she  will 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  "against  the  sanctions  with  which 
we  are  menaced." 

President  Ebert,  of  the  Republic,  in  an  address  to  Un- 
people of  the  Invaded  State  on  March  9,  said : 

Fellow-citizens:  Our  opponents  in  the  World  War  imposed 
upon  us  unheard-of  demands,  both  In  money  and  kind,  im- 
possible of  fulfillment.  Not  only  ourselves,  hut  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  would  have  become  the  work  slaves  of 
our  adversaries  by  our  signature.  We  were  called  upon  to 
seal  a  contract  which  even  the  work  of  a  generation  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  carry  out. 

We  must  not  and  we  cannot  comply  with  It  Our  honor 
and  self-respect  forbid  It. 

With  an  open  breach  of  the  I'eace  Treaty  of   Versailles. 
our  opponents  are  advancing  to  the  occupation  of  more  <;.•] 
man  territory. 

We,  however,  are  not  In  a  position  to  oppose  t'on-e  with 
force.  We  are  defenseless. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  cry  out,  so  all  who  still  recognize  the 
voice  of  righteousness  may  ln-a r. 

Right  is  being  downtrodden  liy  might. 

The  whole  German  people  Is  suffering  with  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  forced  to  suffer  foreign  domination.  With 
firm  bonds  must  this  sorrow  unite  us  in  one  sentiment,  one 
will. 

Fellow-citizens,  meet  this  foreign  domination  with  grave 
dignity.  Maintain  an  upright  demeanor.  Do  not  allow  your- 
selves to  be  driven  into  committing  Ill-considered  acts.  Be 
patient  and  have  faith. 

The  imperial  government  will  not  rest  until  the  foreign 
power  yields  before  our  right. 

A|ipro\:il  of  the  conduct  of  negotiations  by  1  >r.  Sim.ni  has 
l>een  voted  by  the  Reichstag,   and   the  effect  of  terms    im 
poned  has  been  to  drive  all  the  taetlons  closer  together. 

The  British  premier  returned  to  London  to  flnd  both  tin- 
trading  and  the  laltor  groups  openly  hostile  to  the  terms 
which  he  had  Imposed  on  Germany. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  LEAGUE, 
AND  POLITICS 

On  February  18  the  United  States  formally  withdrew 
Ralph  W.  Boydeu  and  twenty -one  other  agents  from  service 
with  the  Reparations  Commission  of  the  League,  in  which 
service  they  had  been  useful  in  protecting  Immediate  and 
ultimate  American  interests,  though  having  only  the  status 
of  courtesy  and  not  of  law.  Mr.  Boydeu,  in  announcing  his 
withdrawal  to  the  representatives  of  the  Commission,  said  : 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Government  to  withdraw 
its  unofficial  representatives  from  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion has  been  reached  only  after  long  hesitation  and  careful 
consideration.  All  representation  upon  the  commission  was 
in  the  beginning  unofficial.  In  anticipation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  by  the  signatory  powers. 

The  other  powers  have  ratified,  and  their  representations 
have  long  become  official.  The  United  States  has  not  ratified, 
and  as  time  has  passed  its  unofficial  representation  on  the 
commission  has  gradually  become  anomalous. 

My  government  under  the  foregoing  conditions,  has  fell 
Itself  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  allied  powers  at  IfrusseK 
and  elsewhere  in  the  preparation  of  plans  which  seem  to 
involve  a  change  In  the  treaty.  It  realizes  fully  the  great 
difficulty  of  these  problems  and  recognizes  the  value  of 
unified  action,  but  as  it  cannot  at  present,  t.-tke  part  in  such 
a  discussion  or  even  express  any  views  upon  the  subject  dls 
cussed,  it  feels  that  it  is  undesirable  to  retain  even  unofficial 
representation  on  a  commission  that  is  likely  to  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  such  plans. 

MR.  HUGHES  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
On  February  19  formal  announcement  through  the  press 
was  made  of  the  selection  by  President-elect  Harding  of 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  proffer  by  the  former  justice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  and  governor  of  New  York  State.  Mr. 
Harding,  who  had  been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hughes 
over  diplomatic  and  departmental  affairs,  when  asked  by 
the  newspaper  correspondents  as  to  details  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  as  to  the  coming  national  policy,  made  the  signifi- 
cant statement:  "You  must  ask  Mr.  Hughes  that  That  is 
to  be  another  policy  of  the  next  administration.  From  the 
beginning  the  Secretary  of  State  will  speak  for  the  State 
Department."  Mr.  Hughes'  message  to  the  country  was 
brief:  "Of  course,  I  appraise  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  Invited 
by  Senator  Harding  to  serve  in  the  administration,  and  I 
have  regarded  it  as  an  imperative  obligation  to  accept  the 
offer  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Hughes,  as  governor  of  New  York  State,  jiisli<-e  of 
'the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  Republican  candidate  for 
I 'resident  In  the  campaign  of  1910,  lias  become  a  major 
national  ligurc.  During  the  debate  In  and  out  of  the  Senate 
on  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  be  has  favored 
acceptance,  but  with  marked  changes  in  the  League  Cove- 
nant, protecting  the  United  States  from  complications  arising 
from  provisions  of  the  compact. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  held  In 
Washington  February  i.'i  is.  at  which  the  party  changed  Its 
objective  from  a  victory  for  equal  suffrage  (which  It  helped 
win)  to  that  of  equality  of  women  in  all  other  phases  of 
political,  social,  and  legal  relationships,  it  was  formally 
voted  that  the  leaders  aixl  rank  and  tile  would  i-outeii'l 
for  such  equality  "in  any  association  of  nations  that  may  he 
established."  The  same  body  of  delegates,  after  debate,  de- 
Lloyd  George,  acting  as  s|Mikesman,  indicated  at  once  that 
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elined    to   go   on   record    as   favoring   disarmament   at   the 
present  time. 

NAVAL  HEADS  ON  FUTURE  NAVAL  POWER 
Edwin  Denby,  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
an  interview  with  the  New  York  World,  March  1,  made 
known  his  attitude  toward  future  national  expenditure  in 
(he  department  over  which  he  will  have  control.    He  said : 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  measuring  acres  of  coast-line  to  be 
defended  with  any  other  power.  We  are  a  power  of  such 
extent,  with  an  immense  Atlantic  coast-line  and  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Caribbean,  with  a  great  Pacific  coast-line  and 
the  Hawaiian  group  (which  must  be  held  at  whatever  cost), 
and  the  Philippines  beyond,  that  a  navy  the  equal  of  any 
other  seems  justly  and  naturally  called  for. 

I  would  belie  every  mature  utterance  of  any  life  on  the 
subject  and  every  considered  thought  if  I  did  not  believe 
in  and  urge  a  strong  first  line  of  defence.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  fear  of  war  with  Japan,  England,  or  any  other 
power,  I  do  not  believe  such  a  war  impends,  and  it  cannot 
come  if  we  are  armed  and  ready  now  and  for  many  years 
to  come. 

War  with  anv  power  would  be  a  dreadful  calamity.  War 
between  the  United  States  and  England  probably  would  be 
the  greatest  catastrophe  that  could  overwhelm  humanity. 
Between  us  we  control  the  seas.  If  we  fight,  we  try,  of 
course,  to  drive  the  rival  merchants  off  the  ocean.  Who, 
then,  will  carry  the  world's  food.  Aside  from  the  disaster 
to  our  two  nations,  the  world  literally  would  starve. 

Primarily,  my  duty  will  be  to  help  keep  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  not  only  ready  to  fight,  but  fit  to  fight.  They 
are  always  ready  to  fight  to  a  finish;  but  they  must  be  fit 
to  fight  as  well,  with  the  best  material  and  trained  to  the 
minute. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  will  serve  under  Mr.  Denby  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times,  February  28,  said: 

There  are  those  who  are  working  for  limitation  of  arma- 
ments among  the  nations.  It  is  a  fine  work  and  one  to  which 
we  should  turn  our  earnest  efforts.  We  should  be  willing  to 
do  our  part  at  the  time  that  others  do  theirs,  but  we  must 
not  fatuously  disarm  ourselves  and  then  blandly  wait  for 
the  results.  We  must  hold  to  our  traditions.  I  believe  in 
an  adequate  army  and  navy. 

Addressing  the  resuscitated  Navy  League,  at  an  elaborate 
dinner  given  in  Washington  under  its  auspices,  March  4, 
Secretary  Denby  said: 

I  love  the  Navy.  I  believe  in  making  it  a  fighting  Navy, 
big  enough  to  meet  every  contingency.  I  have  never  known 
the  Navy  when  it  was  not  ready  to  fight,  but  I  have  known 
times  when  it  was  not  fit  to  fight.  We  must  equip  it  and 
keep  it  fit  to  fight.  I  want  a  big  Navy,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
conclude  our  present  building  program.  Our  Navy  should 
be  as  large  as  any  navy  in  the  world. 

As  a  sign  that  this  was  a  personal  point  of  view,  impor- 
tant but  not  necessarily  committing  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  or  the  President,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Weeks,  in  a  speech  at  the  same  dinner, 
by  no  means  agreed  with  Mr.  Denby ;  and  that  he  counseled 
patience  with  the  Administration  while  it  came  to  a  rea- 
soned conclusion  on  this  issue.  On  page  87  will  be  found 
editorial  comment  on  this  Naval  League  dinner  and  its  im- 
plications. 

UTAH'S  LEGISLATURE  ON  DISARMAMENT 

The  first  action  by  a  State  legislature  relative  to  the  plan 
for  disarmament  rather  significantly  comes  from  Utah.  On 
February  28  Congress  had  put  before  it,  in  the  form  of  a 


memorial  from  the  legislature  of  that  State,  the  following 
petition  for  national  action.    The  memorial,  in  essence,  said : 

The  crime  of  competitive  armaments  not  only  threatens  to 
bankrupt  the  rival  nations  participating  therein,  but  is  a 
constant  menace  to  world  peace.  As  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world,  the  United  States  should 
show  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  taking  the  lead 
in  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Our  expenditures  for  past 
and  future  wars  are  stifling  our  prosperity.  The  history  of 
the  World  War  shows  the  criminal  fallacy  of  rival  arma- 
ments as  an  insurance  against  war. 

EDUCATORS  AND  DISARMAMENT 

At  the  convention  of  the  national  department  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association,  held  at 
Atlantic  City  during  the  last  days  of  February,  the  council 
of  the  National  Education  Association  passed  the  appended 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  of  teachers 
here  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  to  so  shape  the  thinking  of  the  statesmen  of  tomorrow 
relative  to  the  question  of  disarmament  that  peace  shall  be 
quickly  established  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

THE  SENATE  FAVORS  A  LIMITED  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

On  March  1,  after  an  open  debate  in  which  American- 
Japanese  relations  were  discussed,  the  Senate,  for  the  first 
time  since  December  last,  went  into  secret  session  and  heard 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  Lodge,  facts  about  the  foreign  relations  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  a  sobering  effect.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of 
58  Senators  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill 
was  passed,  calling  upon  the  President  to  invite  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan  to  a  conference  to  consider  naval  disarma- 
ment. Efforts  to  include  France  and  Italy  in  the  amendment 
were  defeated,  as  also  a  proposal  for  a  conference  on  general 
disarmament.  In  essence,  the  Senate's  action  was  a  victory 
for  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  who  had  limited  his  plan  (see 
above)  to  include  only  the  dominating  maritime  and  naval 
powers. 

If  leaks  from  the  secret  conference  be  true,  both  Senators 
Lodge  and  Poindexter  went  far  in  impugning  the  faith  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Japanese  in  diplomatic  negotiations 
and  in  arraignment  of  Japan  for  its  ambitious  plans  for 
exclusive  power  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Harding,  it  is  reported,  when  told  of  this  action  of 
the  Senate,  said :  "It  is  agreeable  to  me." 

In  the  "jam"  of  legislation  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  failed  to  pass,  chiefly 
through  the  opposition  of  Senator  Borah.  The  "mind"  of 
the  Senate,  however,  is  set  forth  in  the  above-described 
action,  and  the  President  can  act  accordingly. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  ON  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION 
In  a  message  sent  to  Congress  March  3  President  Wilson, 
in  what  proved  to  be  his  last  message  to  his  countrymen,  had 
the  following  counsel  to  give  concerning  ways  and  means  of 
re-establishing  normal  conditions  in  the  financial,  economic, 
and  trading  operations  of  the  nations.  He  said : 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  America  had  anything  to 
fear  from  foreign  competition,  that  time  has  passed.  I  can- 
not believe  that  American  producers,  who  in  most  respects 
are  the  most  effective  in  the  world,  can  have  any  dread  of 
competition  when  they  view  the  fact  that  their  country  has 
come  through  the  great  struggle  of  the  last  few  years,  rela- 
tively speaking,  untouched,  while  their  principal  competitors 
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urc  in  varying  degrees  sadly  stricken  and  laboring  under 
adverse  conditions  from  which  they  will  not  recover  for 
ninny  years.  Changes  of  a  very  radical  character  have 
tnkrii  place.  The  United  States  has  become  a  great  creditor 
nation.  She  has  lent  certain  governments  of  Europe  more 
(htm  $9,000,000,000,  and  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  excess 
of  onr  exports  there  is  1111  additional  commercial  Indebted- 
ness of  foreign  nations  to  our  own  of  perhaps  not  less  than 
$I.(HK),000,000. 

Three  Recourses  for  Europe 

Then1  are  only  three  ways  in  which  Europe  can  meet  her 
(•art  of  her  Indebtedness,  namely,  by  the  establishment  of 
private  credits,  by  the  shipment  of  gold  or  of  commodities. 
It  Is  difficult  for  Europe  to  discover  the  requisite  securities 
as  a  basis  for  the  necessary  credits.  Europe  Is  not  in  «  posi- 
tion at  tin-  present  time  to  send  us  the  amount  of  gold  which 
would  be  needed  and  we  could  not  view  further  large  Imports 
of  gold  into  this  country  without  concern.  The  result,  to  say 
the  least,  would  be  a  larger  disarrangement  of  international 
exchange  and  disturbance  of  international  trade.  If  we 
wish  to  have  Europe  settle  her  debts,  governmental  or  com- 
mercial, we  must  be  prepared  to  buy  from  her,  and  If  we 
wish  to  assist  Kurope  and  ourselves  by  the  export  of  food, 
of  niw  materials,  or  finished  products,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  welcome  commodities  which  we  need  and  which  Europe 
will  he  prepared,  with  no  little  pain,  to  send  us. 

Not  a  Time  for  Tariff  Barriers 

Clearly  this  is  no  time  for  the  erection  here  of  high  trade 
harriers.  It  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  large  and  successful 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  many  of  our  great  indus- 
tries to  place  themselves  on  an  export  basis.  It  would  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  normal  readjustment  of  business  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  which  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country  as  to  that  of  all  the  other  nations.  The 
1'nited  States  has  a  duty  to  Itself  as  well  as  to  the  world, 
and  It  can  discharge  this  duty  by  widening,  not  by  contract- 
ing, its  world  markets. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  MANDATES  OF 
THE  LEAGUE 

On  February  24  the  Department  of  State  made  public  a 
communication  which  two  days  l>ofore  had  been  presented  to 
the  Council  of  the  league  of  Nations,  sitting  In  Paris.  The 
Council,  surprised  and  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  communi- 
cation, at  once  suspended  discussion  of  the  "mandate"  issue. 
and  the  representatives  of  the  dominant  powers  in  the 
Council  at  once  got  In  touch  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies,  awaiting  orders  from  Paris,  London.  Italy,  and  Rome. 
This  reference,  while  humiliating  to  the  League's  Council 
and  at  the  same  time  Illuminating  as  to  where  "power" 
actually  sits,  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  respective  capitals  to  consult  on  a  concrete  case,  and  to 
meet  a  challenge  from  the  United  States  that  sooner  or  later 
was  bound  to  be  given  and  faced. 

The  appended  note  from  the  Department  of  State  should 
lie  read  In  conjunction  with  an  earlier  note  to  Great  Britain 
relative  to  Mesopotamia  (see  pages  390-392,  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  l>c<-eml>er.  1!CO».  which  had  not  lieon  answered  by 
dreat  Britain  at  the  time  when  the  note  to  the  League 
Council  was  sent. 

The  note  to  the  League's  Coun-11  follows : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  League 

of  Xation*. 

CI.NTLEMKN:  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
received  Information  that  the  Council  of  the  league  of 
Nations  at  Its  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  this 


date  (February  21)  proposes  to  consider  at  length  the  sub- 
ject of  mandates,  including  their  terms,  provisions,  and  allo- 
cation, and  accordingly  takes  this  opportunity  to  deliver  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  a  copy  of  Us  note 
addressed  under  date  of  November  20,  1920,  to  His  Excellency 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  In  which  the  views  of  the  United  States  are 
quite  fully  set  forth  regardlag  the  nature  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  mandatory  powers. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  Is 
particularly  Invited  to  the  request  therein  made  on  behalf  of 
this  government  that  the  draft  mandate  forms  Intended  to 
be  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  be  communicated  to 
this  government  for  Its  consideration  before  submission  to 
the  Council  of  the  League,  in  order  that  the  Council  might 
thus  have  before  it  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  form  of  such 
mandates  and  a  clear  indication  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  approval  of  this  government,  which  is  essential  to  the 
validity  of  any  determinations  which  may  be  reached,  might 
be  anticipated  and  received. 

For  Publicity  of  Plans 

It  was  furthermore  stated  in  said  note  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mandate  principle,  a  new  principle  in  Inter- 
national relations  and  one  In  which  tin-  pnhlic  opinion  of  the 
world  Is  taking  special  interest,  would  seem  to  require  the 
frankest  discussion  from  all  pertinent  points  of  view,  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  suitable  publicity  should  l>e 
given  to  the  drafts  of  mandates  which  it  is  the  intention  to 
submit  to  the  Council,  In  order  that  the  fullest  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  to  consider  their  terms  in  relation  to  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  mandatory  powers  and  the 
respective  Interests  of  all  governments  who  deem  themselves 
concerned  or  affected. 

A  copy  of  this  note  was  transmitted  to  the  governments  of 
France  and  Italy,  requesting  1111  interpretation  by  each  gov- 
ernment of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  France,  signed  at  Sevres  on  August  1O, 
lf>20,  relating  to  the  creation  of  spheres  of  special  Interest 
in  Anatolia,  In  the  light  of  this  government's  note  to  the 
British  Government  of  November  20.  1920. 

A  reply  has  thus  far  been  received  only  from  the  French 
Government,  In  which  attention  Is  directed  to  Article  X  of 
the  so-called  Sevres  Treaty,  which  provides  in  favor  of 
nationals  of  third  powers  for  all  economic  puritosos  free 
access  to  the  so-called  zones  of  special  interest. 

The  Pacific  Mandate 

This  government  is  also  in  rwolpt  of  information  that  the 
Council  of  the  I-eague  of  Nations  at  its  meeting  at  Geneva 
on  December  17  last  approved,  among  other  mandates,  ti 
mandate  to  Japan  embracing  "all  the  former  German  islands 
situated  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north  of  the  equator." 
The  text  of  this  mandate-  to  Japan,  which  was  received  by 
this  government  and  which,  according  to  available  informa- 
tion, was  approved  by  the  Council,  contains  the  following 
statement: 

"Whereas,  the  principals  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  agreed  that,  In  accordance  with  Article  XXII,  part  1 
(Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations)  of  the  said  treaty,  a 
mandate  should  be  conferred  upon  His  Majesty  the  F.m|>eror 
of  Japan  to  administer  the  said  Islands,  and  have  proposed 
that  the  mandate  should  be  formulated  In  the  following 
terms,"  &c. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  this  oppor 
(unity,  respectfully  and  In  the  most  friendly  spirit,  to  snli- 
mlt  to  the  President  and  mcml>crs  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  that  the  statement  aliove  quoted  is  incorrect  and  is 
not  an  accurate  recital  of  lite  facts. 

On  the  contrary,  the  United  States,  which  Is  distinctly  In- 
cluded In  the  very  definite  and  constantly  used  descriptive 
phrase  "The  principal  allied  and  associated  powers."  has  not 
agreed  to  the  terms  or  provisions  of  the  mandate  which  Is 
embodied  In  this  text,  nor  has  It  agreed  that  a  mandate 
should  be  conferred  upon  Japan  covering  all  the  former 
German  Islands  situated  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north 
of  the  equator. 
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Never  Agreed  on  Yap 


The  United  States  has  never  given  its  consent  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Island  of  Yap  in  any  proposed  mandate  to 
Japan,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
of  a  mandate  covering  the  former  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  the  course  of  said  dis- 
cussion, President  Wilson,  acting  on  behalf  of  this  govern- 
ment, was  particular  to  stipulate  that  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Island  of  Yap  should  be  reserved  for 
future  consideration. 

Subsequently  this  government  was  informed  that  certain 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  reported  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  sometimes  described  as  the  Council  of  Four,  taken 
at  its  meeting  on  May  7,  1919,  included  or  inserted  the  Island 
of  Yap  in  the  proposed  mandate  to  Japan. 

This  government,  in  notes  addressed  to  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  has  set  forth  at 
length  its  contention  that  Yap  had,  in  fact,  been  excepted 
from  this  proposed  mandate  and  was  not  to  be  included 
therein.  Furthermore,  by  direction  of  President  Wilson,  the 
respective  governments  above  mentioned  were  informed  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  concur  in 
the  reported  decision  of  May  7,  1919.  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  information  was  further  conveyed  that  the  reserva- 
tions which  had  previously  been  made  by  this  government 
regarding  the  Island  of  Yap  were  based  on  the  view  that  the 
Island  of  Yap  necessarily  constitutes  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  scheme  or  practicable  arrangement  of  cable  com- 
munication in  the  Pacific,  and  that  its  free  and  unhampered 
use  should  not  be  limited  or  controlled  by  any  one  power. 

Position  Was  Made  Clear 

While  this  government  has  never  assented  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  Island  of  Yap  in  the  proposed  mandate  to  Japan,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  one  or  more  of  the  other 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers  were  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  inclusion  of  this  island  in  the  reported 
decision  on  May  7,  1919,  nevertheless  the  notes,  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  makes  clear 
the  position  of  this  government  in  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  several  notes  were  addressed 
to  the  respective  governments  above  mentioned,  a  final  agree- 
ment had  not  been  reached  as  to  the  terms  and  allocation  of 
mandates  covering  the  former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Wherefore  the  position  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  this  government  and  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  notes  referred  to  necessarily  had  the  result  of  effectively 
withdrawing  any  suggestion  or  implication  of  assent,  mis- 
takingly  imputed  to  this  government,  long  before  December 
17,  1920,  the  date  of  the  Council's  meeting  at  Geneva. 

As  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  the 
United  States  has  an  equal  concern  and  an  inseparable  in- 
terest with  the  other  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
in  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  and  concededly  an 
equal  voice  in  their  disposition,  which  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted cannot  be  undertaken  or  effectuated  without  its  as- 
sent. The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore  re- 
spectfully states  that  it  cannot  regard  itself  as  bound  by  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  said  mandate  and  desires  to  record 
its  protest  against  the  reported  decision  of  December  17,  last, 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  relation  thereto, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  request  that  the  Council,  having 
obviously  acted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  should 
reopen  the  question  for  the  further  consideration,  which  the 
proper  settlement  of  it  clearly  requires. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

BAINBKIDGE  COLBY, 
Secretary  of  State. 

LEAGUE  COUNCIL  SIDESTEPS  MANDATE  ISSUE 

On  March  1  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  made 
public  the  substance  of  its  reply  to  the  above  communication 
of  the  United  States,  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, being  the  drafter  of  the  note.  Openly  and  covertly  it 
discloses  the  significant  fact  that  the  superior  body  in  shap- 


ing developments  in  Europe  today  is  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Associated  and  Allied  Powers,  from  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  United  States  has  withdrawn  and  from  which,  in 
other  respects,  it  has  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  has  formally  declined  to  sit  longer  with  the  Repara- 
tions Commission ;  but  its  army  is  still  in  the  Coblenz  region 
and  its  representative  is  serving  on  the  Danube  Commission. 

We  append  the  text  of  the  League  Council's  reply : 
To  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
icknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  February 
1  on  certain  matters  connected  with  the  mandates  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  will  define  the  respon- 
sibilities and  limit  the  powers  of  the  governments  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  various  territories  outside  Europe 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Germany  and  Turkey. 

The  main  points  brought  out  in  the  American  note,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  summarize  them,  are  that  the  United 
States  must  be  consulted  before  any  mandates  are  allotted 
or  defined,  and  that  the  frankest  discussion  from  all  perti- 
nent points  of  view  should  be  encouraged.  In  the  "A"  man- 
dates, exception  is  taken  to  the  possible  limitation  of  com- 
mercial opportunity  as  regards  oil  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
the  "C"  mandates  to  the  allocation  of  the  Island  of  Yap  to 
Japan. 

The  Council  wishes  to  express  its  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
interest  shown  by  your  government  in  this  question,  which 
the  Council  has  long  felt  to  be  among  the  most  important 
assigned  to  the  League.  Undoubtedly  also  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  Council  not  only  welcomes,  but  feels 
justified  in  claiming,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  devised  the  scheme  which  the  Council  is 
required  to  administer. 

Right  to  Confer 

The  most  fundamental  contention  brought  forward  by  the 
American  note  is  that  the  "approval  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  determination 
which  may  be  reached"  respecting  the  mandates  which  have 
been  or  may  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council. 
The  United  States  was  one  of  the  leading  actors  both  in  the 
war  and  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rights  which  it 
acquired  are  not  likely  to  be  challenged  in  any  quarter. 
But  the  American  Government  will  itself  recognize  that  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
for  reasons  which  the  Council  would  be  the  last  to  question, 
has  so  far  abstained  from  ratifying  the  peace  treaty  and 
has  not  taken  her  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Council  might  easily  have  dwelt  on  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  American  note.  But  this  procedure  would  illy 
represent  their  true  attitude.  They  prefer  to  examine  the 
subject  from  the  broad  basis  of  international  co-operation 
and  friendship,  in  the  belief  that  this  course  will  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  justice  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Council  has  taken  several  important  decisions  with 
regard  to  mandates  which  it  confidently  hopes  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  American  Government. 

Postpones  Action 

The  Council  had  already  determined  on  February  21,  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  the  American  note,  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "A"  mandates  for  former  Turkish  posses- 
sions, including  Mesopotamia.  No  conclusions  will  therefore 
be  reached  with  regard  to  "A"  mandates  until  the  United 
States  Government  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  Its 
views. 

The  Council  had  expected  to  approve  finally,  at  the  session 
now  being  held,  the  "B"  mandates  for  the  former  Central 
African  colonies  for  Germany. 

Action  is  Deferred 

In  view  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  United  States,  the 
Council  is,  however,  deferring  its  consideration  of  these  man- 
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dates  until  Its  next  session,  which  will  probably  take  place 
In  May  or  June.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  delay  will  not  hamper 
the  administrative  progress  of  these  territories. 

The  Council  Invites  the  United  States  to  take  part  In  the 
discussions  at  Its  forthcoming  meeting,  when  the  final  de- 
risions as  to  the  "A"  and  "R"  mandate*  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
taken.  A  problem  so  intricate  and  Involved  as  that  of  the 
mandates  can  hardly  be  handled  by  the  interchange  of 
formal  notes.  It  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  per- 
sonal contact  and  by  direct  exchange  of  opinion. 

Not  only  do  such  direct  negotiations  which  correspond  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  effect  an  increase  of 
freedom,  flexibility,  and  speed,  but  they  create  a  spirit  of 
mutual  good  will  and  co-operation  among  people  meeting 
around  the  same  table. 

The  Island  of  Yap 

Regarding  the  third  type  of  mandates,  the  "C"  group  of 
former  German  possessions  In  South  Africa  and  the  Pacific, 
the  Council  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  same  liberty  of 
action  as  In  the  "A"  and  "B"  types.  The  "C"  mandates  were 
defined  by  the  Council  at  Its  meeting  In  Geneva  on  December 
17,  1920.  The  main  American  objection  In  this  case,  it  is 
understood  from  Tour  Excellency's  note,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Island  of  Yap  was  Included  by  the  Council  in  the  man- 
date given  to  Japan,  whereas  Your  Excellency  states  that 
the  United  States  has  on  several  occasions  refused  to  agree 
to  the  allocation  of  this  island  to  any  one  State. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council  would  remind  Your  Kx- 
eellency  that  the  allocation  of  all  the  mandated  territories 
is  a  function  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  not  of  the  Council 
of  the  League.  The  League  is  concerned  not  with  the 
allocation,  but  with  the  administration  of  these  territories. 
Having  been  notified  in  the  name  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  that  all  the  islands  north  of  the  equator  had  been 
allocated  to  Japan,  the  Council  of  the  League  merely  fulfilled 
Its  responsibility  of  defining  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

Consequently,  if  a  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  the  allo- 
cation of  the  Island  of  Yap,  that  misunderstanding  would 
seem  to  be  between  the  principal  allied  powers  rather  than 
between  the  United  States  and  the  League.  However,  in 
view  of  the  American  contention,  the  Council  of  the  League 
has  hastened  to  forward  the  American  note  to  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  Council  hopes  that  explanations  will  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  reciprocal  good 
will  will  find  a  solution  in  harmony  with  the  generous  spirit 
which  inspired  the  principle  of  the  mandates. 

(Signed)  GABTAO  DA  CUNCHA, 

Pretident  of  the  Council  of  the 

League  of  yationg. 

PARIS.  March  1.  1921. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PEACE  SOCIETY'S 
REPORT 

By  MARY  N.  CHASE,  Secretary 

The  chief  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  con- 
tinues to  be  International  Correspondence  to  promote  Inter- 
national Good  Will.  Your  secretary  Is  happy  to  report  that 
the  movement  during  the  past  year  has  progressed  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Individuals  or  schools  In  twenty-one  States  In 
this'  country  are  co-operating,  scattered  from  Massachusetts 
to  Oregon  and  extending  as  far  south  as  Tennessee.  Eight 
colleges  and  many  secondary  schools  are  assisting  in  this 
Important  work  of  trying  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

Deeply  impressed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  prove  a  good 
neighbor  to  Mexico,  your  secretary,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ambassador  Ronillas.  sent  a  letter  last  February  to  the 
tlilrtv-sljc  governors  of  Mexico.  Over  twenty  most  cordial 
•  nd  courteous  replies  were  received.  Many  of  them  referred 


the  letter  to  educational  leaders,  and  as  a  result  we  are 
now  corresponding  with  eight  schools  and  also  several  in- 
dividuals who  have  left  school.  Twenty  In  1'roctor  Academy 
are  sending  letters  to  Mexico,  and  other  schools  are  help- 
Ing,  notably  the  high  school  In  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Carson- 
Newman  College,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  and  a  large  school 
In  Perry,  Iowa. 

I^ast  spring  Francisco  Vela,  a  native  Mexican  and  a 
student  In  Harvard  Medical  School,  visited  Proctor  Academy 
and  gave  two  delightful  talks  on  Mexico — one  before  the 
student  body  and  the  other  at  a  public  meeting.  The  young 
people  were  greatly  attracted  by  his  charming  personality 
and  became  very  enthusiastic  over  the  Mexican  correspond- 
ence as  a  result  of  his  visit.  This  personal  contact  with  an 
educated  Mexican  and  the  delightful  and  friendly  letters 
received  from  Mexico  have  changed  their  ideas  regarding 
Mexico.  They  admire  the  grace  and  elegance  of  many  of 
the  letters  received,  and  their  love  of  beauty  as  -shown  in 
the  pictures  sent  us. 

In  Japan  we  have  corresponded  for  several  years  with  a 
government  school  where  there  are  500  girls.  Last  Christmas 
they  sent  Proctor  Academy  a  present  of  over  twenty  beauti- 
ful Japanese  napkins,  u  valuable  gift.  A  short  time  ago  I 
heard  from  two  Japanese  young  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Eng- 
lish school  in  Tokyo,  stating  they  wished  correspondents. 
1  trust  this  may  lead  to  a  more  extended  correspondence  with 
Japan,  as  several  schools  have  expressed  a  desire  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Japanese. 

Our  correspondence  begun  with  French  refugees  has  con- 
tinued. In  Proctor  Academy  we  have  a  Committee  on 
French  Relations  which  has  members  from  all  the  classes. 
We  also  have  three  class  committees — on  Mexican  Relations, 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  on  International  Relations.  The 
Committee  on  French  Relations  has  a  special  protege  in 
France,  a  very  sad  case.  They  have  held  entertainments 
and  raised  money  to  help  this  girl. 

Renewing  German  Ties 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  my  attempt  to 
start  the  healing  streams  in  motion  In  Germany.  This  ven- 
ture into  the  land  of  the  so-called  "enemy"  has  proved  the 
most  Interesting  and  encouraging  of  all  our  correspondence. 
The  German  children,  starring  for  friendship  as  well  as  for 
food,  have  met  us  more  than  half  way.  The  touching  and 
friendly  letters  of  the  children  fed  by  the  Quakers  are  most 
appealing.  They  are  so  grateful  for  the  Quaker  food  they 
seem  to  love  us  all.  During  the  past  three  months  nearly 
200  letters  have  been  received  from  Duisburg  alone.  In 
addition  to  these  letters,  about  fifty  have  been  received  from 
other  places  In  Germany  and  about  160  addresses.  During 
the  past  year  over  .100  letters  and  addresses  have  been  re- 
ceived. It  Is  rather  overwhelming,  but  most  fascinating 
work.  I  started  the  correspondence  with  Germany  among 
the  Quaker  schools  in  this  country,  but  now  many  others 
have  volunteered  to  help.  Over  twenty  in  Proctor  Academy 
have  written  to  Germany.  They  manifest  a  beautiful  spirit. 
As  one  girl  said,  they  are  more  Interested  in  this  correspond- 
ence with  Germany  because  the  need  is  greater  there.  They 
were  left  free  to  volunteer  to  write  or  not.  and  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  shown  has  been  most  gratifying.  About 
twenty  schools  In  Germany  are  now  co-operating. 

Such  deep  feeling  and  such  hearty  response  from  Germany 
I  did  not  anticipate.  Already  I  feel  more  than  repaid  for 
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the  anxious  hours  and  the  hard  labor  I  have  put  into  this 
endeavor  to  help  heal  the  wounds  Qf  war  through  the  blessed 
"ministry  of  reconciliation."  As  our  wonderful  Herbert 
Hoover  has  said,  "We  make  peace  in  the  hearts  of  people 
and  not  in  documents."  We  are  still  technically  at  war  with 
Germany,  but,  as  one  teacher  wrote  me,  "There  is  no  hatred 
of  any  kind  throughout  Germany  toward  America."  He 
said,  "Of  all  the  countries,  America  was  the  only  one  to  come 
to  our  aid  in  our  hour  of  sore  need,  and  we  shall  never  for- 
get it."  A  little  band  of  Quakers,  helped  by  many  generous 
Americans  not  Quakers,  have  bridged  the  gulf  and  proved 
that  the  Master  was  right,  and  that  It  is  through  love  that 
we  conquer. 

Last  spring  a  lecture  trip  was  arranged  for  Mrs.  Lucia 
Ames  Mead.  She  spoke  most  acceptably  in  the  following 
places:  Colby  Academy,  Proctor  Academy,  Tilton  Seminary, 
State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  and  Pinkerton  Academy. 
Another  trip  is  contemplated  this  spring. 


AUSTRIAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

At  the  meeting  of  December  10, 1920,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Austrian  Peace  Society  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

The  Austrian  Peace  Society,  founded  more  than  29  years 
ago  by  Bertha  von  Suttner  with  the  mission  of  propagating 
and  demanding  the  alliance  of  all  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  war,  and  always  since  that  time  endeavoring  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  contemporaries  to  adopt  those 
ideas  which  are  forming  the  basis  of  the  League  of  Nations 
founded  in  Versailles,  hails  the  first  session  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  international 
organization  and  peace  community  of  the  nations. 

It  congratulates  those  men  who,  in  Geneva,  fought  for  the 
new  ideas  of  a  determined  peace  policy  against  the  apparent 
attempts  of  a  diplomacy  of  the  old  school  to  proceed  in  the 
worn-out,  old  roads  that  have  proved  themselves  pernicious. 

It  regrets  that  the  first  session  of  the  League  of  Nations 
did  not  decide — 

(a)  To  revise  and  to  improve  the  Versailles  Treaty  along 
the  lines  of  the  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Argentinian 
motions ; 

(6)  To  make  the  permanent  Court  of  Nations,  which  is 
to  be  created,  at  least  partly  obligatory ; 

(c)  To  start  general  and  gradual  disarmament; 

(d)  To  adopt  definite  plans  of 'making  the  manufacture  of 
arms  a  government  property  (a  monopoly)  ; 

(e)  To    bring    the    problem    of    internationalization    and 
world  distribution  of  the  most  indispensable  raw  materials 
nearer  to  solution ; 

(/)  To  make  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  nations 
a  part  of  the  treaty ;  and 

(g)  By  a  magnanimous  declaration  to  grant  immediate 
admission  to  all  sovereign  peoples. 

It  hopes  that  that  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  will 
soon  be  carried  through  successfully,  and  therefore  it  asks 
all  groups,  parties,  associations,  and  societies,  as  well  as 
individuals,  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  progress 
and  the  final  realization  of  a  peace  based  upon  justice  and 
reciprocity  to  bring  to  bear  upon  their  governments  and 
upon  the  entire  public  opinion  that  influence  which  can  be 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  august  purposes  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


UNITED  STATES,  COSTA  RICA, 
PANAMA 

On  March  5  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
sent  identical  notes  to  Costa  Rica  and  to  Panama,  reading 
thus: 

The  Department  of  State  has  today  been  informed  that 
Costa  Rican  troops  have  invaded  the  territory  adjudged  by 
the  White  award  to  be  that  of  Panama,  and  that  they  are 
now  advancing  on  Almirante  and  Boca  del  Toro.  This  in- 
formation, which  appears  to  be  confirmed,  has  caused  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  gravest  concern.  This 
government  desires  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  immediate  compliance 
with  its  recommendation  that  instructions  be  given  to  its 
forces  between  the  status  quo  line  and  the  Cerro  Pando- 
Punta  Burica  line  to  advance  no  further,  and  that  immediate 
instructions  be  issued  to  those  troops  which  have  advanced 
into  Guabite  and  which  are  now  approaching  Almirante  and 
Boca  del  Torro  to  withdraw  at  once  to  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Sixaola  River. 

This  government  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama  has  been  finally  determined  by  the  award  of  Chief 
Justice  White  as  arbitrator,  and  desires  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  the  importance  of  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the  end  that  appropriate  settle- 
ment be  promptly  made  in  an  orderly  manner  in  accordance 
with  Chief  Justice  White's  decision.  This  government  can- 
not regard  forcible  measures  by  either  party  as  justifiable. 
Representations  of  a  similar  nature  are  being  made  to  the 
Government  of  Panama. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  reply  of  Costa  Rica  was 
made  public  in  Washington.  It  read : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  tele- 
graphic instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  to  advise  you  that  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  has  given  orders  that  the  Costa  Rican  forces 
which  had  crossed  the  line  of  the  Sixaola  River  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  to  that  line,  and  that  the  forces  on  the 
Pacific  side  make  no  further  advance  whatever. 

I  hope  that  the  action  taken  by  my  government  with  the 
desire  of  satisfying  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  its 
conciliatory  intentions  and  of  the  consideration  deserved  by 
the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as 
of  the  firm  conviction  of  my  government  that  the  Anderson- 
Porras  Treaty  and  the  award  of  Chief  Justice  White  will 
be  respected  and  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the  assur- 
ances of  my  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem,  with 
which  I  subscribe  myself, 

Your,  very  faithful  servant, 

OCTAVIO  BEECHB. 

On  the  llth  the  text  of  Panama's  reply  was  made  public 
by  the  State  Department.  Examination  of  it  will  reveal 
that  it  does  not  harmonize  in  spirit  or  intention  with  the 
communication  from  Costa  Rica;  and,  taken  into  consider- 
ation with  the  fact  that  Panama  simultaneously  laid  her 
case  before  the  League  of  Nations's  officials  at  Geneva,  it 
indicates  that  interesting  developments  may  follow,  forcing 
upon  the  Administration  at  an  early  date  a  declaration  of 
attitude  toward  the  League.  The  text  of  the  communica- 
tion from  Panama  follows : 

My  government  authorizes  me  to  state  to  Your  Excellency 
that  it  has  given  instructions  already  to  our  military  forces 
that  they  retire  from  Goto;  but  that  our  civil  and  police 
authorities  will  remain  there  as  before  Costa  Rican  aggres- 
sion of  the  21st  of  last  month ;  and  that  this  act  of  Panama, 
inspired  in  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  armed  conflict 
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which  has  IM-CII  imp."c.|  upon  it  against  Its  will.  should  not 
IH-  interpreted  in  MIIJ  CM-.C  a~  an  implied  recognition  of  the 
White  award,  which  the  executive  power,  the  legislative 
A-- eniMy.  ami  tin-  public  opinion  of  Panama  have  jointly 
refused  10  anvpt  since  1!)14,  the  year  In  which  it  was  ren- 
dered. 

1  i|i>  not  wish  to  close.  Mi.  Minister,  without  having  Your 
Kxcellency  to  take  note  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
enjo\ing  the  hcnetlts  of  internal  anil  external  [>eaee.  apply- 
ing itself  to  work,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  and  In  friendly  relations  with  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  when  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
fell  the  iiiicxi>ectcd  and  unjustitied  attack  upon  it  by  the 
ciovernment  of  Costa  Itica. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  mediation  interpose.  1 
by  the  Covcrnmciit  of  the  1'nited  States  In  the  armed  con- 
flict which  to  our  grief  Costa  Kica  has  imposed  upon  us. 
Panama  reserves  tlie  right  of  establishing  and  of  ma  kins; 
effective  in  the  course  of  the  mediation  the  responsibilities 
which  Costa  Klca  has  incurreil  by  reason  of  its  unqualifiable 
attack  and  of  demanding  the  obligation  of  indemnifying  us 
for  the  damages  caused  and  for  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
fensive  expedition  which  by  its  fault  we  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  equipping  and  organizing. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

ON  JAM-ART  11  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT  offi- 
cials announced  a  virtual  state  of  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation  and  their  refusal  to  be  responsible  after  January 
15  for  any  affairs  of  state.  On  that  date  they  said  they 
would  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  of  the  Allies.  The  immediate  and 
specific  cause  of  this  unprecedented  action  was  a  demand 
for  higher  pay  by  government  employees;  but  the  real 
reason  was  the  collapse  of  credit  within  and  without  the 
State  and  the  logical  consequences  of  the  mutilation  of 
the  economic  body  of  the  former  empire  by  the  makers 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  official  Austrian  view  of 
the  situation  created  by  the  Allies  is  thus  stated: 

The  Treaty  of  St  Germain  required  Austria  to  live  upon 
her  own  restricted  means.  Her  statesmen  informed  the 
Allies  this  was  impossible,  but  the  Allies  said  she  must  do 
no  Just  the  same.  She  has  tried  and  failed.  because  not 
only  her  territory  but  her  credit  was  withdrawn  from  her. 
The  treaty  forbids  us  to  unite  with  Germany,  and  circum- 
stani-es  prevent  us  from  saving  ourselves  in  any  other  way. 
We  now  are  at  the  end  of  our  resources. 

Sir  William  Goode,  British  member  of  the  Austrian 
section  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  commenting 
January  14  on  the  situation,  said: 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  lie  an  alarmist,  but  if  the  Allies 
can  hold  out  no  prospect  of  means  for  continued  existence, 
then  I  fear  we  must  be  prepared  for  an  outbreak  that  would 
be  beyond  the  i-ontrol  of  any  authority  that  might  be  left  to 
Austria.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Bolshevik!  have 
made  elaborate  preparations  to  utilize  Vienna  as  a  center 
of  activity  and  propaganda.  They  e\|>ect  their  campaign  in 
this  part  of  the  world  will  synchronize  with  the  disap|x-ar- 
ani-e  of  the  central  government  of  Austria  and  spread  thence 
to  e\ery  country  of  Kurope. 

I  am  convinced  that  provision  of  part  of  the  £60,000,000 

ri-< -mled  by  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Reparation- 

Coininixiini  ean  safely  l*e  regarded  as  economic  insurance, 
as  compared  with  the  exjieiiditiire  In  which  the  British  Gov- 


ernment might  IM?  involved  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of 
Austria.  There  probably  never  was  a  moment  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  French  and  British  governments  when  it  was 
uiore  difficult  to  find  money.  The  issue,  however,  Is  not 
merely,  "Can  we  afford  the  money  V"  but  also,  "Can  we  afford 
to  face  the  alternative?" 

The  action  hinted  at  above  has  not  taken  place.  The 
Government  at  Vienna  is  still  functioning  in  its  own 
impecuniou's  way.  American  relief  funds  are  saving  the 
ma-ses  of  the  people  from  extinction.  Temporarily  the 
attention  of  British,  French,  and  Italian  statesmen  has 
been  diverted  from  Austria's  plight  to  that  of  German 
reparation  settlements  ami  to  the  more  critical  situation 
in  the  Near  East  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  revise 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

PLANS  FOR  HOLDING  A  SESSION  OF  THE  PAN-AFRICAN 
CoNuifi:ss  in  Paris  next  September  are  taking  form. 
The  president  is  Blaise  Diagne,  a  deputy  in  the  French 
lower  chamber  from  Senegal,  and  the  secretary  is 
\V.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  of  New  York,  editor  of  the  Crisis. 
Concerning  the  first  session  of  this  congress  in  Paris, 
while  the  Peace  Conference  was  in  session,  Mr.  Du  Bois 
wrote  in  the  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  of  Janu- 
ary, 1919.  The  attendance  then  was  limited  compared 
with  what  it  will  be  next  autumn.  Passports  were  with- 
held from  delegates  who  had  been  appointed,  and  only 
the  intervention  of  M.  Clemenceau  thwarted  the  effort 
of  the  British  and  American  governments  to  sidetrack 
the  movement.  This  year  the  congress  will  have  before 
it  the  record  of  success  of  similar  bodies  held  in  Africa 
itself,  such  as  the  National  Congress  of  British  West 
Africa,  held  in  March,  1920;  the  crystallization  of  racial 
ideals  and  Negro  demands  in  South  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  the  "Garvey"  movement  in  the  United 
States,  led  by  former  West  Indians,  who  are  now  pour- 
ing into  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially New  York  City.  Mr.  Du  Bois,  in  outlining  the 
program  for  the  coming  Paris  congress,  dwells  on  the 
intention  of  the  Negroes  to  stress  their  political  rights, 
their  economic  freedom  (especially  as  landholders), 
their  resentment  of  caste  distinctions  and  of  peonage, 
and  their  demand  for  educational  privileges.  The  wiser 
British  statesmen  realize  that  at  last  they  must  face  and 
meet  a  racial  problem  similar  to  that  which  the  United 
States  has  known  for  generations.  This  is  shown  by  the 
broad-gauge  utterances  of  General  Smuts  during  his 
recent  campaign  against  secession  of  South  Africa  from 
British  control,  and  by  Lord  Milner  in  his  wise  handling 
of  the  Egyptian  revolutionists  demanding  home  rule. 
Unquestioned  "white  supremacy''  in  Africa  is  being 
challenged.  Native  emphasis  on  democratic  rights  is 
looming  up  to  grapple  with  imperialism  based  on  com- 
mercial ambition.  A  prolific,  physically  powerful  and 
mentally  stimulated  black  race,  stirred  by  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  of  an  epoch  which  is  fermenting  new  am- 
bitions among  the  whites  and  yellows  of  the  world's 
population,  is  now  !>cstirring  itself. 

JAPAN'S  HKIR-AIM-AHKN-T  TO  THE  THRONE,  Prince 
llirohito,  left  Yokohama  March  3  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 
Me  is  the  first  of  the  royal  line  to  leave  the  kingdom  in 
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centuries.  His  purpose  is  to  gain  the  broadening  effects 
of  travel  as  an  educational  force  and  also  to  convey  to 
the  heads  of  governments  he  visits  the  felicitations  of 
Japan.  Divided  public  opinion  exists  at  home  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  going  forth  among  Occidentals.  Threats 
and  attempts  at  assassination  against  Japanese  in  high 
places  are  not  infrequent  in  Tokyo.  In  and  out  of  Par- 
liament there  is  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  both 
as  to  the  military  policy  of  the  nation  and  as  to  its  treat- 
ment of  Korea.  Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  pressure 
has  brought  to  pass  retreat  of  the  Japanese  military 
forces  in  Siberia  from  inland  to  seaport  quarters,  and 
also  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  so  employed. 
Negotiations  with  the  United  States  over  rights  of 
Japanese  in  the  United  States  have  proceeded  to  a  point 
of  common  understanding  between  the  negotiators,  Am- 
bassador Morris  and  Ambassador  Shidehara;  but  now 
settlement  of  the  issues  at  stake  devolves  upon  Mr. 
Harding  and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  They  also  must  work  out 
settlement  of  the  island  of  Yap  mandate  controversy, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  profoundly  important  right  of 
nations  to  equality  of  right  in  "communication"  of  news. 
Latests  reports  from  Tokyo  do  not  indicate  that  Japan 
will  modify  the  title  to  this  island  conceded  to  her  by 
the  Council  of  the  League. 

THE    TRANSFER    OF    WlNSTON    CHURCHILL    from    the 

post  of  Minister  of  War  to  that  of  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  may  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  future 
course  of  British  military  policy.  Churchill  has  been 
least  trusted  of  all  the  ministry  by  the  Liberals  and 
Labor  leaders  and  he  is  held  responsible  by  them  for 
most  of  the  "blunders"  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with 
the  Eussian  problem.  Lord  Milner's  departure  from  the 
ministry,  coming  at  about  the  same  time,  also  has  its 
significance  not  wholly  disclosed;  but  in  his  case  he 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  opposition  of  former 
comrades  of  the  Tory  group,  who  were  far  from  assent- 
ing to  his  liberal  policy  toward  Egypt,  recommended  by 
the  commission  which  he  headed.  Failure  of  the  British 
Government  to  show  any  similar  liberality  has  caused  a 
resumption  in  Egypt,  during  the  past  month,  of  the 
revolutionary  uprisings.  With  Lord  Eeading  as  the 
newly  named  viceroy  of  India,  the  chief  Asiatic  posses- 
sion of  the  empire  will  have  as  its  administrative  head  a 
jurist  of  eminence,  who  at  intervals  since  the  war  began 
has  shown  that  he  also  has  unusual  gifts  as  a  diplomat 
and  mediator.  This  fact,  together  with  his  unchallenged 
fealty  to  the  British  Premier,  no  doubt  has  led  to  his 
appointment.  Possibly  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew  also 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  choice.  The 
United  States  has  sometimes  chosen  its  representatives 
to  Asiatic  countries  on  the  assumption  that  an  Oriental 
with  Occidental  training  can  best  negotiate  with  Ori- 
entals who  have  not  migrated. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF  THE  DOMINIONS  will  meet 
in  London  in  June  to  discuss  important  problems  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  as  it  is  coming  to  be  called. 
Among  other  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  (1)  re- 
newal of  the  treaty  alliance  with  Japan;  (2)  definition 
of  a  naval  policy  based  on  the  principle  of  co-operation ; 
and  (3)  consideration  of  the  general  course  of  the  Com- 


monwealth's foreign  policy,  and  how  far  the  Dominions 
shall  shape  it.  Being  but  a  conference  of  executives, 
any  agreement  it  may  reach,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Do- 
minions are  concerned,  must  be  ratified  later  by  the  na- 
tional parliaments.  Whether  the  British  Parliament 
will  insist  upon  a  similar  right  to  veto  or  approve  the 
decisions  of  the  conference  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  INTERESTS  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  in  the  lands  adjacent  thereto  take  on  many  forms 
just  at  the  present  hour.  First,  there  is  the  as  yet  more 
or  less  inchoate,  but  nevertheless  not  impossible,  plan  of 
transfer  by  France  and  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  of  islands  now  part  of  their  domains  in  settlement 
of  vast  debts  owed  the  United  States  Treasury.  Second, 
there  is  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica,  which  the  United  States,  as  a  self-appointed 
mediator,  has  been  trying  to  compose  (see  page  116). 
Third,  there  is  the  continuing  protest  on  tbe  part  of  both 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo  against  phases  of  American 
"occupation"  and  financial  control.  As  we  go  to  press  a 
commission  of  Haiti  is  in  Washington  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  the  new  Administration  the  appointment  of 
a  congressional  commission  to  investigate  insular  affairs, 
and  to  secure  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

PREMIER  HUGHES'  RECENT  AGGRESSIVE  ASSERTION  of 
a  "White  Australia"  that  must  have  physical  force  ade- 
quate to  enforce  its  view,  if  necessary,  has  contributed 
to  stirring  Japanese  public  opinion  and  strengthening 
the  militarist  party,  especially  the  naval  group.  Con- 
sideration of  Japan's  aims  and  conduct  must  include 
this  fact  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States  as  contributing  to  her  dilemma.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  leading  Australian  public  men  seem 
to  believe  that  it  is  at  Australia  rather  than  the  United 
States  that  Japan  really  aims  her  conquest,  if  she  at 
any  time  decides  to  challenge  the  Occidental  nations  and 
to  assume  defense  of  Asia  for  Asiatics.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  the  fact  that  Australasia  takes  this  position 
must  be  considered  by  critics  of  the  United  States  who 
assume  that  she  alone  is  responsible  for  Japan's  mili- 
tarist policy.  Of  course,  it  is  a  rather  fanciful  assump- 
tion, in  the  light  of  well-known  facts,  to  infer  that  Asia 
is  willing  to  accept  Japanese  championship  of  distinctly 
Asiatic  ends.  Neither  China,  Siberian  Russia,  with  its 
quasi-Communist  government,  nor  India  have  come  yet 
to  the  point  where  they  will  let  Tokyo  speak  for  them. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  shrewdest  students  of  contemporary 
Asiatic  conditions  predict  that  Japan  is  nearer  a  war 
with  Communist  Russia  than  her  wisest  statesmen  care 
to  predict,  Russia  being  on  the  offensive. 

THE  TREATY  OF  SEVRES  not  only  gave  to  Greece  ter- 
ritory long  coveted  by  her,  but  it  also  registered  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  pledges  of  the  Allies  relative  to  Tur- 
key's ejection  from  her  seats  of  power  and  her  control 
of  Christian  populations.  On  no  post-war  policy  had 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  been  more  in  agree- 
ment during  the  war  than  on  the  decision  to  end,  once 
and  for  all,  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman,  save  within  a  lim- 
ited area  of  what  had  been  the  Turkish  Empire.  Now, 
by  the  irony  of  destiny,  the  malign  influence  of  inter- 
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national  |x.litii>.  and  tin-  divisive  influence  of  national 
ainliitions.  the  former  Allies  are  sittini:  in  council  in 
Guidon  revising  the  Treaty  of  Sex  re-,  nepitiatin.i.'  with 
the  two  jrroups  of  Turks  that  claim  the  ri-:lit  to  speak 
for  Turkey,  and  calmly  infoi-mini:  <J recce  that  -he  must 
retreat  from  territory  whicli  she  has  held  for  two  years 
anil  to  conijiier  which  she  lias  home  the  hrunt  of  the 
h'jrhtin^.  The  rival  Turkish  jirmips.  having  composed 
their  differences,  are  ouite  willing  to  accept  condition- 
ally the  terms  that  the  Allies  now  impose,  for  they  re- 
store much  of  the  territory  and  more  of  the  political 
prestige  that  had  k-en  taken  away  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.  The  <i  reeks,  through  their  National  Assembly, 
answer  "No."  ami  in  this  attitude  the  royalists  and  the 
Veiic/elist.s  join.  Veiiizclos.  forgetting  his  recent  treat- 
ment by  the  (Jreek  voter,  "patriot"  that  he  is.  has  been 
ill  London  ur»in^  the  (Jreek  case  on  the  representatives 
of  the  Allio.  hut  without  the  success  he  desired.  Tak- 
ing the  larger  \  iew  of  the  incident,  which  is  only  one  of 
many  that  might  he  cited,  it  discloses  again  to  a  cynical 
world  the  differences  of  mood  and  conscience  that  exist 
hetwccii  war  and  jN-acc  psychology,  hctweeii  statesmen 
who  have  a  military  victory  to  win  and  statesmen  who 
have  a  victory  to  capitalize.  During  the  war  all  con- 
ndentiona  of  race,  religion.  tra<le  supremacy,  and  na- 
tionalistic amhition  are  submerged  in  order  that  an 
enemy  may  !«•  defeated:  hut  in  "peace-making''  by 
diplomacy  and  ••conference"  these  ''constant''  factors  in 
life  emerge  <|tiicklv.  and  the  more  violently  because  so 
long  suppressed.  British  influence  probably  will  lead  to 
a  truce  in  final  settlement  of  this  controversy,  while  a 
newly  created  commission  studies  the  situation  anew. 

I.OKP  Mll.\i:i,-'s  lil  llliKMKXT  FHOM  Till:  HldTISH 
MmsTltY  has  liceii  imjiuted  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  government*!  treatment  of  his  rejxirt  on  Egypt.  It 
may  lie  that  the  premier  and  the  more  conservative 
forces  of  the  government  could  not  >ee  eye  to  eye  with 
the  statesman,  whose  progressive  report,  in  the  light  of 
his  established  record  as  an  imperialist,  was  the  more 
remarkable.  But  that  the  ministry  is  not  unaware  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  more  than  make  "ges- 
ture.-" towanl  the  Egyptian  independents  and  home 
rulers  is  shown  liv  the  invitation  just  sent  hv  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Sultan  of  Egvpt,  It  said  : 

His  Majesty's  Covcrnmcnt.  after  study  of  the  proposals 
made  hy  Viscount  Milner.  lias  arrived  lit  tile  conclusion  that 
Hie  status  of  tile  protectorate  is  nut  a  satisfactory  relation 
in  which  F.gypt  should  continue  to  stanil  in  regard  to  Creat 
Britain.  While  it  has  not  reached  a  linal  ilecisinn  with  re- 
gard to  Lord  Milner's  n-coinmcndations.  it  desires  t ufer 

n-L-arding  them  \\ith  a  delegation  nominated  h.\  Your  High- 
ness with  a  view,  if  (Missihle.  to  substitute  for  tile  protect- 
orate a  reliitlonsliip  wliii-li  would,  while  securing  the  s|«>cial 
interests  of  Creat  Itritaln  and  enabling  her  to  offer  adequate 
guarantees  to  foreign  |Miwers.  meet  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions df  Kgypt  and  the  Kgyptian  |x-oph>. 

When  Winston  Churchill,  under  whose  administration 
Kgypt  now  will  fall,  arrived  in  Cairo.  March  li.  there 
were  popular  "demonstrations."  indicating  elearlv  re- 
newal of  distrust  of  British  policy  because  of  his  advent 
to  p,,wcr  OMT  Kgypt  and  over  other  British  "posses- 
sions" in  the  Near  Ka-t. 
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KlIITOK    OK    AllVOCATK    OK    I'KACK  : 

SMC:  Humors  of  Norway  being  infected  with  the  virus  of 
Itolshevlsm  once  in  a  while  have  found  their  way  to  the 
columns  of  the  dully  press.  Hut  the  danger  of  Bolshevism 
Obtaining  a  foothold  in  Norway  seems  to  have  passed  for- 
ever now.  after  the  action  taken  recently  hy  the  moderate 
Social-Democrats  of  the  country.  At  a  national  congress  at 
Christiania  on  January  1(!  the  moderate  group  of  the  So. 
eialist  Tarty  agreed,  hy  a  vote  of  His  t,,  .-,.  t,,  sever  all  con- 
nections with  Moscow  and  the  Itolshevist  group  and  form 
their  own  party,  the  Soeial-I  lemocratlc  Labor  1'arty. 

The  event  is  expected  to  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  Nor- 
wegian Bolshevism,  which  has  for  some  time  heen  uhle  to 
hold  its  sway  over  organized  lahor.  despite  the  fact  that  It 
represents  only  a  minority.  The  new  Social-Democratic 
Lnhor  Party  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  Socialist 
leaders,  such  as  A.  I'.nen.  president  of  the  Storting,  and 
many  of  the  ablest  trade  union  men.  as  well  as  two-thirds 
of  the  I.ahor  members  of  the  Storting.  The  program  of  the 
new  party  extends  invitation  for  membership  to  all  Social- 
ists disagreeing  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Moscow  Congress 
and  opposed  to  membership  in  the  Third  International,  and 
probably  will  be  met  with  liberal  support  on  the  part  of 
Norwegian  workingmeii.  The  party  will  o|M>n  a  political 
campaign  for  the  parliamentary  election  occurring  next  fall. 

Commenting  on  this  breakaway  of  the  bulk  of  labor,  the 
Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  states  that  Bolshevism  in 
Norway  hereafter  will  lie  reduced  to  an  empty  sound  and 
practically  destroyed  as  a  future  political  factor. 

AKNK  KH.DAL. 
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WIIII.K  Ki  KOI-K  WAITS  FOB  PEACE.     By  /'ir/rc/io/if  /}.  .Y<>//<'.«. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Pp.  Oft.    $1.50. 

This  is  I  lie  plea  of  the  American  Khineland  Commissioner 
from  April.  l!»l!l,  to  June,  1920,  for  action  by  the  Vnited 
States  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  process  of  economic  and 
political  demoralization  in  Kuroiic.  whicli  process  he  has 
studied  on  the  ground.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  for  whom  the  author  has  much  respect  and  apparent 
affection.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  shared  in  the  Khineland 
occupation  by  troops  of  France.  Creat  Britain,  and  the 
I'nited  States,  he  says  that  It  is  military  occupation  seen  at 
its  best:  and  withal  it  is  brutal,  provocative,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  war.  Its  maintenance,  as  a  debt-collecting  agency 
through  fifteen  years,  is  unthinkable.  He  charges  France 
witli  plotting  for  separatist  movements  within  Cermany,  and 
shows  how  pressure  to  induce  the  American  officials  to  share 
In  this  jMilicy  was  brought  to  bear  and  how  it  was  resisted. 
As  for  our  home  policy,  lie  would  have  organized  govern- 
mental supervision  of  credits  and  exchange  so  as  to  make 
possible  American  rehabilitation  of  a  F.uropcan  industrial 
revival.  His  confidence  in  the  rising  power  of  lalior  in  the 
world  as  a  jMilitieal  force  hostile  to  militarism  is  complete. 
It  is  this  factor  plus  the  "horror  of  war  among  the  masses 
of  F.uro|K>"  that  he  counts  upon  for  ultimate  ending  of  war. 
His  observation  is  that  the  masses  of  Kun,p,.  are  beginning 
to  hate  America.  Kich.  and  selfishly  talking  of  ••America  for 
Americans"  and  "Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  over 
Kuro|K''s  troubles."  we  are  steadily  building  up  a  IMIIII!  of 
hatred  against  us  that  will  Include  Teuton.  Caul.  Briton, 
Ijitin.  and  Slav.  He  would  forgive  France  all  her  indebted- 
ness to  the  1'nitcd  States,  relieve  her  fears,  and  assist  her 

wise   n   to  overcome   her  chauvinists  and   republican   Im- 

lierliillsts.      S ier   or    later,    whether    she   will   or   no.    the 

Cnitcd  States  must  act  as  an  informal  "receiver":  and  as 
such  she  can  impose  conditions  making  for  enduring  |>eace 
and  for  industry  where  now  informal  war  and  economic 
chaos  rule.  The  fact  that  this  prescription,  in  its  general 
outline,  tallies  so  closely  with  the  estimates  of  so  many  other 
Americans  of  first  rank  as  publicists  who  have  seen  Kurop-- 
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with  their  own  eyes  and  who  have  shared  in  the  efforts  of 
humanitarian  relief  or  who  have  served  on  governmental 
commissions,  makes  it  the  more  significant. 

JOSEPH   GUN  DRY   ALKXANDKR.     By  Horace  Alexander.     The 
Swarthmoro  Press,  Ltd.,  London.    Pp.  214.     Is.  (id. 

This  tribute  of  affection  and  insight  by  a  son  to  a  father 
comes  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Friends  when  their 
good  works  and  pure  faith  and  honest  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  are  winning  them  a  host  of  friends  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Their  Christianity  is  "wear- 
ing" better  than  that  of  any  other  group,  as  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  ethics  and  "internationalism"  follows  the  partial 
demobilization  of  armies  engaged  in  the  World  War. 

Joseph  Gundry  Alexander  was  a  fine  type  of  English 
Liberal  and  humanitarian  consecrated  ( 1 )  to  abolition  of  all 
forms  of  slavery,  (2)  to  suppression  of  the  opium  trade 
between  India  and  China,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  an 
open  and,  as  he  believes,  disgraced  partner,  and  (3)  to 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war,  and  federated  action  of 
all  nations  instead  of  reliance  on  "balance  of  power." 
Moreover,  he  was  a  "practical"  evangelical  Christian,  al- 
ways enlisted  for  missionary  propaganda.  A  loyal  Briton, 
he  had  much  love  for  the  French  and  he  was  a  generous 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause  of  a  France  once  Roman 
Catholic,  but  now  largely  secular  in  its  point  of  view. 

To  the  constituency  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  he  is 
especially  interesting,  because  of  his  use  of  his  legal  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  international  law.  From  1875  clown  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  English  pillars  of 
the  International  Law  Association,  the  congresses  of  which 
he  always  attended  and  for  which  he  served  as  secretary 
from  1885  to  1905.  On  issues  involving  patents,  maritime 
law,  "foreign  judgments,"  and  protection  of  aborigines  he 
always  was  an  able  disputant  and  an  effective  simper  of 
the  Association's  action.  From  1005  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  February.  1918,  he  worked  with  the  international 
peace  movement  and  attended  many  of  its  congresses.  His 
biographer  says  that  this  change  was  due  to  his  conviction 
that  the  "substitution  of  law  for  force  was  good  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  the  process  was  slow."  He  felt  that  not  until 
public  opinion  really  believed  in  the  unity  of  man  could  any 
substantial  change  come.  His  altered  attitude  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  was  due  to  his  experiences  during  the 
Boer  War  and  to  his  study  of  British  conduct  during  that 
conflict.  Persons  who  attended  the  Boston  Peace  Congress 
of  1904  will  recall  the  personality  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  his 
share  in  the  discussion  of  arbitration.  His  goal  as  a 
"pacifist"  was  "juridical  union  between  independent  States." 
which  union  "shall  provide  peaceful  and  rational  methods 
of  settling  all  questions  arising  out  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations, eliminating  every  occasion  for  resort  to  brute  force, 
but  not  interfering  with  their  autonomy."  The  very  last 
years  of  his  honorable  career,  during  the  World  WTar, 
naturally  were  not  joyous  nor  optimistic.  He  worked  with 
the  "Bryce  Group"  in  drafting  documents  bearing  on  the 
causes  of  the  war  then  being  fought,  and  in  planning  to 
combat  all  further  militarism,  British  as  well  as  French. 
Much  of  his  time  and  thought  he  gave  to  composing  differ- 
ences between  "pacifists."  lest  scandal  and  defeat  come 
upon  the  cause  at  large.  But,  like  many  other  men  of  his 
sect  and  of  his  generation,  he  found  his  own  children  at 
odds  with  him  on  the  issue  of  active  support  of  the  war. 
A  reader  of  this  book  gets  the  impression  of  a  purelv  lived 
career,  dedicated  to  humanity's  good,  ideal  in  its  aims  but 
sensible  in  its  methods,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  self-interest 
or  self-exploitation. 

SONGS   OF   HOKSKS.     SONGS   OF  Docs.     SONGS   OF  MEN.     By 

Robert  Frnthiiiylniin.     Houghton.  Mifflin  Co..  Boston. 

. 

These  distinct  volumes  of  an  anthological  type,  dedicated 
to  man  and  his  two  best  friends  in  the  animal  world,  are 
tlie  product  of  a  journalist  and  business  man  who  has  an 
imagination  and  good  taste,  whose  mode  of  living  in  mid- 
life  includes  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  other  arts.  In 


the  collection  about  the  dog.  the  "Friend  of  Man."  it  is 
noticeable,  because  symptomatic  of  the  new  day,  that  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  human  and  the  so-called  "brute" 
world  grow  fainter  as  time  goes  on.  and  that  "immortality" 
for  the  dog  is  assumed  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
poets.  The  dog's  average  fidelity  so  greatly  excels  t In- 
human sort;  his  forgiveness  of  those  he  loves  is  so  much 
more  a  matter  of  forgetting  as  well ;  he  is  so  supremely 
loyal  in  an  age  of  human  hypocrisy,  that  thoughtful,  sensi- 
tive "humans"  are  growing  more  and  more  disinclined  to 
consign  him  to  extinction  when  he  dies,  just  because  he  is 
not  of  the  human  family.  In  the  collection  of  verse  about 
the  horse  the  anthologist  naturally  has  arranged  a  sub- 
division on  "The  Horse  in  War" ;  for  the  cavalry  arm  of 
an  army  still  has  its  uses,  though  diminished,  as  compared 
with  former  days.  To  the  credit  of  the  modern  singer 
about  war  and  its  slaughter  of  horses  be  it  said  that  he  or 
she  is  much  more  solicitious  now  about  the  dimensions  of 
that  holocaust  than  poets  of  an  earlier  day  were.  The 
Blue  Cross  League,  that  cares  for  the  horses'  best  in- 
terests during  the  time  of  war,  has  its  seers  and  singers, 
even  among  men  who  ride  the  steeds.  Even  prayer  is  sent 
up  for  the  horses'  welfare  and  their  relief  from  agony.  Tin- 
fact  that  war  is  a  time  of  "conscription"  for  the  horse 
burdens  the  hearts  of  the  more  sensitive.  The  horses' 
imagined  subjective  reactions  to  the  terrible  facts  of  war 
and  to  the  brutal  "discard"  processes  of  post-war  times  are 
set  forth.  There  is  not  so  much  eulogy  of  the  glamorous, 
spectacular  side  of  cavalry  charges  as  there  was  in  the 
poetry  that  came  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Man.  horse,  and 
dog  are  seen  as  tied  together  in  common  perils,  joys,  and 
sorrows.  For  the  trio  man  speaks:  but  they  all  are  assumed 
to  feel  alike. 

FRENCH  FOREIGN  POLICY  (1898-1914).     B.\ •  driiJiinn  H.  Stuart. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York  City.     Pp.  :!!»2. 

This  book  comes  out  of  the  School  of  Science  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  not  a  monograph  lacking 
in  style  and  superfluous  with  notes,  as  are  so  many  books 
of  the  sort  similarly  derived.  Scholarship  based  on  re- 
search unquestionably  is  disclosed,  founded  on  careful 
study  of  documents  in  Paris;  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
readable  narrative,  a  good  style,  and  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  popularization  of  history.  Whenever  it  may  have 
been  planned  and  the  data  accumulated,  the  book  has  been 
written  under  the  deep  emotions  of  a  terrific  combat  and 
with  an  understanding  of  the  sequence  of  events  such  as 
naught  but  war  and  post-war  events  could  illumine.  Large 
personalities  like  Delcasse.  Edward  VII.  and  von  Bulow 
come  on  the  stage  and  are  made  to  live  vividly.  The 
subtler  technique  and  far-reaching  implications  of  the 
French  differences  with  Great  Britain  over  Fashoda.  and 
with  Germany  over  Morocco  are  filmed  admirably  and  make 
a  real  "moving  picture."  You  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
pre-war  machinations  of  Caillaux.  Poincaire's  steady  rise 
to  power,  owing  to  his  character  and  to  his  intellectual 
ability,  are  sketched  with  accuracy,  and  the  portrait  is  one 
well  worth  studying:  for,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  the  ablest 
of  French  nationalists  and  the  man  that  Germany  today- 
has  most  to  fear.  Material  is  carefully  massed  from 
French  War  Office  records  showing  how,  long  before  the 
war  began  in  1914.  the  French  military  officials  had  a  clear 
idea  of  Germany's  military  intentions,  and  why  the  Re- 
public must  increase  its  forces  for  defense  and  consolidate 
its  diplomatic  understanding  with  Russia  and  with  Great 
Britain. 

Professor  Stuart's  conclusions  relative  to  French  foreign 
policy,  taking  the  broadest  view  of  it.  are  that  the  Foreign 
Office  is  hampered  too  much  by  domestic  politics:  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  impotent  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Her  foreign  ministers  average  high.  Full  of  fac- 
tionalism in  days  of  peace,  the  people  always  see  to  it  in 
days  of  national  peril  that  there  is  a  "union  sacred.'1  The 
national  impulses  are  rooted  right  and  face  the  stars, 
though  often  the  nation's  deeds  are  opportunist  on  the 
surface. 
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A  Governed  World 

* 

The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  Its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has  the   right  to   independence   in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction   over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
Is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not   only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable   nature;    also   of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes— 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

FRIENDS  OK  THIS  SOCIETY  will  wish  to  know  that  its 
call  for  $15,000  to  meet  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  met  with  a 
kindly  and  generous  response.  There  remains  a  little 
over  $5,000  yet  to  be  raised,  and  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  before  the  amount  can  be  completed. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, Friday  afternoon,  May  27,  at  3  o'clock. 


NOT  ONLY  the  members,  but  any  friends  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  are  urged  to  furnish  the 
Editor  with  any  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  an  international  peace  of  justice.  At  no  time 
throughout  its  century  of  effort  has  its  program  and 
policies  been  so  openly  advocated  by  men  in  positions  of 
political  authority  as  now.  The  opportunity  for  con- 
structive effort  is  before  the  American  Peace  Society 
as  never  before.  The  organized  intelligence  and  good- 
will of  men  may  now  be  expected  to  turn  once  more  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  system  that  threatens  and  wrecks 
the  hopes  of  the  world.  But  every  unit  of  energy  is 
led. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  A  VICTORY 
FOR  RIGHT  THINKING 

IN  HIS  MKSSAGE,  delivered  personally  to  the  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  67th  Congress,  Tuesday,  April  12, 
President   Harding  spoke  to  the  world  the  hope  and 
conscience  of  thinking  America. 

It  is  common  sense,  a  kind  of  sense  that  is  never  too 
common,  to  begin  the  job  of  reconstruction  by  putting 
our  "own  house  in  order."  Surely  our  expenditures 
must  he  well  within  the  limits  of  our  national  income, 
and  our  war  debt  "must  be  cared  for  in  orderly  fund- 
ing and  gradual  liquidation."  Our  expenditure  of 
•*:>.(((  10,000,000  a  year  constitutes  an  "unbearable  bur- 
den." In  the  absence  of  international  agreements  upon 
tariff  regulations,  we  are  even  willing  to  accede,  for  the 
present,  to  the  President's  insistence  upon  "the  policy 
of  protection."  A  national  budget  system  is  a  plain 
business  demand.  The  unnatural  restrictions  upon 
trade  must  be  removed,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  In  his 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  our 
returned  soldiers,' the  President  reveals  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  in  our  social  philosophy  when  he  says,  "\Ve 
must  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  beneficiaries,  and  humanize  all  efforts  so  that  re- 
habilitation shall  be  attended  by  respiritualization." 
Yes,  "Congress  ought  to  wipe  the  stain  of  barbaric 
lynching  from  the  banners  of  a  free  and  orderly  repre- 
sentative democracy."  All  this  is  plain  horse  sense. 

But  it  is  the  President's  conception  of  international 
relations  that  most  concerns  readers  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE.  He  has  heard  the  call  for  reduced  expendi- 
ture upon  the  military  branch  of  our  government;  he 
"is  in  accord  with  the  wish  to  eliminate  the  burden  of 
heavy  armament,"  and  he  is  "ready  to  co-operate  with 
other  nations  to  approximate  disarmament."  He  be- 
lieves "that  a  system  of  voluntary  military  training  may 
offer  to  our  young  manhood  advantages  of  physical  de- 
velopment, discipline,  and  commitment  to  service  and 
constitute  the  army  reserve  in  return  for  the  training." 
Then  Mr.  Harding  proceeds  to  remove  the  "uncertainties 
respecting  some  phases  of  onr  foreign  relationship." 
We  now  know  that  the  United  States  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  so-called  League  of  Xations.  The  Presi- 
dent's language  upon  this  point  is  so  important,  it 
needs  to  be  read  with  care : 
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"In  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  world-governing 
with  its  superpowers,  this  Republic  will  have  no  part. 
There  can  be  no  misinterpretation,  and  there  will  be  no 
betrayal  of  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  American 
people  in  the  recent  election,  and,  settled  in  our  decis- 
ion for  ourselves,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  to  our  associates  in  war  in  particular,  that 
the  League  covenant  can  have  no  sanction  by  us. 

"The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war,  preserve 
peace,  and  promote  civilization  our  people  most  cordi- 
ally applauded.  WE  YEARNED  FOR  THIS.  NEW  INSTRU- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE,  but  we  can  have  no  part  in  a  com- 
mittal to  an  agency  of  force  in  unknown  contingencies; 
we  can  recognize  no  superauthority." 

Thus  the  President  of  the  United  States  specifically 
vindicates    the    position    taken    by    the    ADVOCATE    OF 
PEACE  since  we  entered  the  war.    No  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  is  or  can  be  in  harmony  with  American  institu- 
tions.   The  attempt  in  Paris  to  establish  such  a  league, 
giving  to  it  the  duty  and  power  of  enforcing  the  terms 
of  the  war  treaty  of  Versailles,  has,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  come  to  its  appropriate  end.     The 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  League  as 
"the  enforcing  agencies  of  the  victors  of  the  war."    Mr. 
Harding  speaks  the  language  of  the  American  Peace 
Society   when   he   says,   "International   association   for 
permanent  peace  must  be  conceived  solely  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  justice,  unassociated  with  the  passions  of 
yesterday,  and  not  so  constituted  as  to  attempt  the  dual 
functions  of  a  political  instrument  of  the  conquerors 
and  of  .an  agency  of  peace.    There  can  be  no  prosper!  ty 
for  the  fundamental  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
any  such  association,  so  long  as  it  is  an  organ  of  any 
particular  treaty  or  committed  to  the  achievement  of 
the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations." 
Ever  since  the  publication  of  William  Ladd's  essay,  in 
1840,  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  in  America — in- 
deed, elsewhere  in  the  world— that  there  must  be  inter- 
national conferences  in  the  interest  of  international  law, 
and  an  international  judiciary  for  the  interpretation  of 
that  law.     There  lies  the  way  of  international  peace. 
That  has  been  the  position  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety for  nearly  a  century.     Naturally  followers  of  our 
work  will  be  encouraged,   immeasurably  heartened,  to 
find  America  with  a  President  standing  unequivocally 
for  "an  association  of  nations,  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and 
co-operation  for  the  prevention  of  war,"  an  association 
"conceived  in  peace  and  dedicated  to  peace."    "In  the 
national  referendum  to  which  I  have  adverted  we  pledge 
our  efforts  toward  such  association,  and  the  pledge  will 
be  faithfully  kept."     Thus  the  supergoverning  League 
of  Nations  is  rejected  and  America's  conception  of  an 
international  co-operation  defined. 


Another  evidence  of  the  President's  right  thinking 
is  his  recommendation  in  behalf  of  an  early  establish- 
ment of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  He 
recommends  a  declaratory  resolution  by  Congress,  with 
necessary  "qualifications  essential  to  protect  all  our 
rights,"  declaring  the  state  of  peace  which  all  America 
craves.  We  cannot  ignore  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for 
under  it  various  nations  have  assumed  various  obliga- 
tions. The  President  is  quite  right,  therefore,  in  pro- 
posing that  we  ratify  such  portions  of  the  existing  treaty 
which  cover  our  rights  and  interests.  The  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  has  consistently  assumed,  since  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty,  that  the  United  States  should  ratify  it  with 
reservations  and  modifications,  excluding  the  covenant 
and  protecting  our  essential  interests.  The  American 
Government  is  at  last  pledged  to  that  course,  and  we 
are  on  the  way  "to  turn  disappointment  and  delay  into 
gratifying  accomplishment."  The  establishment  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central  Powers 
of  Europe  is  to  be  accomplished  without  violating  the 
rights  or  sensibilities  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
were  associated  in  the  war.  Thus,  "the  continuing  life 
of  nations  and  the  development  of  civilization"  may  be 
pursued  again  with  unity  of  effort,  and  this  will  be  done 
by  proving  "anew  our  own  capacity  for  co-operation  in 
the  co-ordination  of  powers  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Surely  now  America  may  present  a  united  front,  as 
she  goes  forth  "to  the  realization  of  our  aspirations  for 
nations  associated  for  world  helpfulness  without  world 
government,  for  world  stability  on  which  humanity's 
hopes  are  founded." 


DEVELOPING  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

THERE  are  three  facts  which  Secretary  Hughes  is 
responsible  for,  which  facts  seem  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  direction  which  our  foreign  policy  for  the 
immediate  future  is  to  take. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  present  administration  does 
not  look  with  favor  upon  war  between  American  repub- 
lics. Our  protest  to  Costa  Eica  and  Panama  evidently 
ended  an  incipient  war  in  Central  America;  but  it  also 
served  notice  that  the  present  administration  will  view 
with  disfavor  any  similar  attempt  to  settle  international 
disputes  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  present  administration  has 
a  definite  conception  of  certain  American  obligations  in 
Europe.  We  of  America  have  not  forgotten  the  pur- 
poses that  led  us  into  the  World  War.  Germany  was 
responsible  for  that  war  and  Germany  is  morally  bound 
to  make  reparation  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The 
American  people  believed  that  in  April,  1917.  They 
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believed   it   throughout  the  war.     Tin-  present  govern- 
ment of  the  riiitt-,1  States  has  reaffirmed  that  faith  ami 
purpose  of  the  American  people.     We  l>clieved  then,  we 
Mieu-  now,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  basis  on 
whieh  can  be  built  a  linn  ami  just  peace  under  which 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  can  achieve  once  more 
eeonomie  independence  and  stability.     In  his  memoran- 
dum to  Dr.  Walter  Simons.  Herman  Foreign  Minister, 
under  date  of  April  4,  Secretary  Hughes  uses  precisely 
this   language.     Evidently    the   present   administration 
no  enmity  for  Germany.     In  the  same  not*'    Mr. 
Hughes  says:  "This  government  Mieves  that  it  recog- 
nixes  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Covenant-lit  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations with  the  Allies  on  a  new  basis,  and  hopes  that 
such  negotiations,  once  resumed,  may  lead  to  a  prompt 
settlement,  which  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  the  Allies  and  permit  Germany  hopefully  to 
renew  its  productive  activities." 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  present  administration  evi- 
dently has  more  respect  for  the  Hague  conferences  ami 
the   Permanent  Court  of   Arbitration   existing  at  The 
Hague  than   did  the   Wilson   administration.     This   is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  under  date  of  April  1,  Secre- 
tary Hughes  suggested  to  the  Norwegian   Government 
that  Norway's  claims  against  the  United  States  for  ships 
requisitioned  during  the  war  be  submitted  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.     It  appears 
that  this  note  was  sent  to  the  Norwegian   Minister.  Mr. 
Bryn,  now  in  Washington.     Chairman   Benson,  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  is  authority    for  the  explanation  that 
the  Shipping  Board  had  made  an  allowance  of  $14,- 
!•'•?, 000  for  a  number  of  contracts  for  ships  under  con- 
struction in  this  country  for  Norwegians  before  the  war. 
These  ships  were  taken  over  by  this  government,  how- 
ever, during  the  war  and  completed.    Norway  expresses 
d i -satisfaction  with  the  amount,  contending  that  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  speculative  value  of  the 
contracts,  due  to  the  increased  price  of  tonnage  during 
the  war.     The  Shipping  Board   refused   to  accept   this 
argument  and  referred  the  question  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment  for  adjustment.     Minister  Bryn  made  representa- 
tion to  Secretary  Hughes,  in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Hughes 
nffen-d    the   suggestion    that   the   matter   he   referred    to 
The  Hague  0*ourt.     Thus  we  are  encouraged  to  l>elieve 
that   the  new  administration   not  only    remembers   tin- 
work  done  at  The  Hague,  but  sympathizes  with  it  and 
I'-oks  to  it  as  a  practical  method  of  settling  international 
disputes. 

\\e  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  jx)licy  will  evolve  out  of  a  past  that  is  known 
ml  tried.  The  day  of  wildcatting  in  international  re- 
lations is.  we  fondly  Mie\e.  ;il«.llt  to  end. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  PEACE 


IT  OUGHT  not  to  be  necessary  in  these  days  to  quote  the 
remark   of   Isocrates   that  "Civilization    is   a   bond 
transcending  nationality."     Success  in  the  development 
of  individual  States  depends  upon  the  development  also 
of  a  world  cosmopolitanism. 

While  men  generally  will  agree  to  this  truth,  there 
are  two  tendencies  which  obstruct  its  realization.     One 
of  these  is  the  disposition  to  demand  too  much.    Nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  stop  feudal 
wars  by  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  but  the  plan  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Bishop  Gerard  of  Cambrai  as  provocative 
more  of  universal  perjury  than  universal  peace,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case.    Alexander  I  of  Russia  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace;  indeed,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  embodying  such  a  project  in  a  secret  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  signed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  April  11,  1805.    But  while  "the  project  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ten  years  later,  it 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  too  ambitious  to  be  applied.    The 
failure  of  Versailles  resulted  because  of  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  As  W.  Allison  Phillips  wyote 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  under  date  of  April,  1917: 
"The  only  conceivable  basis  of  an  international  juridical 
system  is  the  stalux  i/uo  as  defined  in  treaties;  therefore 
a  new  league  to  enforce  peace  would,  like  the  old  Holy 
Alliance,  be  committed  to  stereotyped  political  systems, 
which    though    reasonably    satisfactory    at    the    outset, 
might  not  remain  so."     It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the 
attempt  to  end  the  war  and  to  set  up  an  international 
organization   for  peace  at  one  and  the  same  time  was 
more  ambitious   than   wise.     We   now   know   that    Mr. 
Lansing  favored  the  adoption  by  the  Conference  in  Paris 
of  a  resolution  embodying  a  series  of  declarations  as  to 
the  creation,  the  nature,  and  the  purposes  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  which  declarations  could  be  included  in  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  accompanied  by  an  article 
providing  for  the  negotiation  of  a  detailed  plan,  or  else 
by  an  article  providing  for  the  summoning  of  a   world 
congress  in  which  all  nations,  neutrals  as  well  as  bellig- 
erents, would  be 'represented   and   have  a  voice  in    tin- 
drafting  of  a  convention  establishing  a  league  of  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  declared 
in  the  preliminary  treaty.     He  believed  in  the  need  for 
a  speedy  restoration  of  a  state  of  peace.     He  favored, 
therefore,  the  postponement  of  the  determination  of  tin- 
details  of  the  organization   of  the    league  of  Nation- 
until  the  proposed  League  should  he  thoroughly  consid- 
ered.   The  attempt  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  end  tin- 
war  and  to  set  up  an  international  organization  for  peace 
was  a  mistake.    It  was  a  mistake  primarily  because  the 
treaty  of  peace   was  a    war  measure,   drafted    by   a   war 
psychology.     The  establishment  of  an  organization  for 
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international  peace  requires  a  peace  psychology.  The 
war,  as  we  now  know,  should  have  been  ended  by  the 
warriors  unequivocally.  The  attempt  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national organization  for  peace  should  have  been  at- 
tempted by  other  men  in  another  place  and  actuated  by 
the  single  motive  of  promoting  the  cause  of  justice  be- 
tween nations.  That  men  attempted  the  impossible  is 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy  and  the  failure.  To  attempt 
too  much  is  the  weakness  of  tyros.  The  tragedy  and 
failure  in  Paris,  due  to  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the 
impossible,  and  that  by  impossible  means,  appears  in 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Eussian  situation  has  threatened  civilization  longer  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  war  been  settled 
promptly  in  Paris,  and  that  as  a  final  step  in  the  war. 

But  if  the  disposition  to  attempt  too  much  has  oper- 
ated to  the  postponement  of  peace,  the  disposition  to 
attempt  too  little  also  postpones  progress.  The  demands 
of  France  upon  Germany  are  not  enough.  The  demands 
of  Great  Britain  upon  India  are  not  enough.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Bolsheviki  are  not  enough.  The  demands 
of  Greece  in  Asia  Minor  are  not  enough.  The  demands 
of  Japan  in  China  are  not  enough.  The  demands  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  are  not  enough.  The  demands 
of  the  so-called  League  of  Nations  are  not  enough.  Mr. 
Ealston's  demands,  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
are  not  enough.  This  may  be  said  of  the  demands  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  of  the  Christian  church,  of 
party  politics,  and  the  United  States  Senate.  All  such 
persons  must  realize  now  that  only  through  interna- 
tional organizations  for  peace,  by  which  we  mean  a  con- 
ference of  all  nations  meeting  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  representative  delegates  adopting  rules  of 
action  for  the  nations  and  submitting  those  rules  for 
ratification  by  the  various  governments,  all  with  the  full 
understanding  that  such  rules  shall  upon  ratification 
become  laws  for  the  government  of  the  nations  which 
ratify,  can  world  peace  be  advanced.  No  mere  political 
organization  of  the  few  can  be  depended  upon  as  an  or- 
ganization for  peace.  The  only  organization  for  world 
peace  must  take  the  form  of  an  international  conference 
of  all  the  nations  to  the  end  that  legal  principles  may 
be  set  up,  proclaimed,  understood,  and  obeyed  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  men  but  laws  that  the 
nations  will  willingly  accept,  understand,  and  obey. 

These  things  are  so  patent  and  inviolable  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  and  that  right  early,  to  hear  of  con- 
versations among  the  accredited  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments looking  toward  the  calling  of  a  world  confer- 
ence. Only  by  such  a  procedure  can  the  nations  organize 
for  peace.  In  Mr.  Lansing's  book  entitled  "The  Peace 
Negotiations"  are  these  words :  "Knowing  the  contempt 
which  Mr.  Wilson  felt  for  The  Hague  tribunal,  and  his 


general  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  decisions  which  it 
might  render,  it  seemed  to  me  inexpedient  to  suggest 
that  it  should  form  the  basis  of  a  newly  constituted 
judiciary,  a  suggestion  which  I  should  have  made  had  I 
been  dealing  with  any  other  than  President  Wilson." 
As  we  now  know,  Mr.  Lansing  was  right  and  Mr.  Wilson 
was  wrong.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  too 
much,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  attempt  too  little. 
The  duty  of  every  friend  of  international  peace  is  to 
exert  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  a  conference  of  all  the 
nations,  for  in  that  direction,  and  only  in  that  direction, 
lies  any  hopeful  organization  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRACY 

DEMOCRACY"  is  an  arresting  phrase.  De- 
mocracy  that  bids  us  hope  must  wear  the  rose  of 
youth  upon  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  even 
if  we  succeed  in  proving  Pope  to  have  been  justified  in 
his  remark  that,  "In  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but 
rare !"  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  to  receive  from 
time  to  time  the  publication  called  "Young  Democ- 
racy," advertised  as  "A  Journal  of  the  New  Generation," 
published  at  51  Greenwich  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  fourth  number  of  volume  2  is  now  before  us.  Its 
leading  article  deals  with  Eussian  students  and  the 
revolution,  showing  the  part  that  students  have  taken 
in  the  revolutionary  activities  in  Eussia,  an  article  by  a 
young  man  who,  while  serving  in  the  American  forces 
on  the  Archangel  front,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Bolshevik  army.  Finding  that  continental  universities 
are  often  hotbeds  of  reform  and  revolution,  the  author 
is  impressed  unfavorably  by  the  conservatism  of  Ameri- 
can universities.  He  feels  that  now,  when  a  new  politi- 
cal and  industrial  era  is  clamoring  to  be  born,  pro- 
gressive leadership  is  lacking  in  America  and  that  what 
is  needed  is  "reform  and  revolution,"  with  roots  among 
our  undergraduates.  Another  article  deals  with  the 
awakening  undergraduates,  "an  inferior  lot,  sublimely 
unconscious  of  the  great  social  problems  of  their  times." 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
interest  among  American  college  students  in  "the  great 
social  forces."  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  hopeful  that 
student  self-government  has  taken  a  great  impetus. 
The  demand  for  courses  in  the  social  sciences  is  increas- 
ing. Groups  within  the  colleges  indicate  the  desire  of 
the  students  themselves  for  more  freedom  and  self- 
direction  in  the  search  for  social  facts.  There  should 
be,  the  writer  believes,  an  intercollegiate  movement  con- 
trolled by  undergraduates  functioning  through  some 
central  body  capable  of  sustaining  student  effort  during 
successive  college  generations.  Many  of  the  students 
want  this.  Many  members  of  faculties  approve  it. 
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This  driiiiiixl.  rather  impalpable  as  yet,  seems  to  be  for 
"a  federation  of  college  groups"  to  co-ordinate  the  activi- 
i'  local  societies:  to  establish  a  speaker's  bureau  on 
current  problems  of  democracy;  to  distribute  material 
for  group  discussion;  to  arrange  stimulating  annual 
i-onferences.  The  emergence  of  such  is  tbe  hope  of  The 
Young  Democracy. 

The  persons  responsible  for  this  movement  among 
tin-  young  people  of  America  are  not  only  actuated  by 
worthy  motives,  they  seem  to  be  getting  results.  In 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  group  with  a  half-time  secretary 
at  work  with  a  membership  of  some  three  hundred. 
This  group  has  organized  Sunday  forums,  study  groups, 
and  published  literature.  There  is  a  forum  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  There  is  a  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary Unit.  Definite  steps  have  been  taken  toward  a 
permanent  federation,  a  temporary  organization  having 
been  formed  under  the  name  "The  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference for  Democracy." 

It  is  announced  today,  April  4,  that  there  was  organ- 
ized at  Harvard  University  yesterday  "The  Intercollegi- 
ate Liberal  League,"  an  organization  of  liberal  groups 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  purpose  of  this 
"League"  is  "To  create  among  college  men  and  women 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  day."  We 
are  told  that  there  were  250  students  present,  repre- 
senting twenty-seven  educational  institutions.  They 
announced  that  they  proposed  "to  bring  about  a  fair 
and  open-minded  consideration  of  social,  industrial,  .po- 
litical, and  international  questions  by  groups  of  college 
students.  .  .  .  The  organization  will  espouse  no 
creed  or  principle  other  than  that  of  a  complete  freedom 
of  assembly  and  discussion  in  the  group."  On  the  same 
day  "The  National  Workers'  Educational  Bureau,"  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  co-ordination  of  the  existing  liberal 
educational  agencies  and  the  creation  of  additional  fa- 
cilities of  this  character,  was  formed  at  a  conference  of 
liberal  educational  workers  representing  twenty  cities. 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  in  New  York 
City. 

This  all  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  movement 
more  or  less  palpable  among  the  young  men  of  many 
ountries.  There  is  a  young  Japanese  movement, 
aunched  in  Tokyo,  which  is  designed  to  enlist  not  only 
university  students  and  young  Japanese  studying  abroad, 
but  also  tbe  younger  elements  in  the  old  parties,  with  the 
hope  that  the  new  organization  will  show  the  way  for 
escape  from  the  domination  of  the  politicians.  There 
is  a  students'  union  in  Copenhagen ;  indeed,  there  is  a 
Scandinavian  movement  thought  to  be  "of  great  impor- 
tance." There  is  a  similar  movement  in  India,  known 
a?  the  League  of  Youth  in  India,  a  league  which  seems 


to  have  been  strengthened  by  opposition  to  alleged  Brit- 
ish attempts  to  control  discussions  among  the  youth  of 
that  land.  There  is  a  World's  Student  Christian  Fed- 
eration, which  held  a  conference  at  St.  Beatenburg,  Swit- 
zerland, last  August.  There  is  a  \\eUjugendliga,  with 
groups  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  familiar  to  us  before  the  war,  have 
been  reorganized  in  this  country;  indeed,  they  held  a 
convention  during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  Uni- 
\crsity  of  Michigan. 

A  magazine  given  to  the  support  of  such  a  movement 
among  the  youth  of  the  world  should  be  supported.  It 
is  no  criticism  that  their  views  are  often  more  emotional 
than  rational.  Such  criticism  lies  against  groups  other 
than  those  of  youth. 


FRANCE 

THE  i-Koi-LE  of  the  United  States  are  always  glad  to 
welcome  representatives  of  France,  for  Americans 
are  lovers  of  France.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
1014,  American  millionaires,  writers,  lawyers,  engineers, 
shop-keepers,  and  university  students  offered  at  once 
their  services  to  France.  When  M.  Viviani,  former 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice  of  France,  left  again 
for  our  shores  he  knew  the  welcome  that  would  be  his, 
for  he  had  been  here  before.  Americans  know  the 
brightness  and  gaiety  peculiar  to  French  bonhomie. 
We  admire  the  graciousness  and  vivacity  of  Frenchmen. 
We  are  inspired  by  their  artistic  good  taste,  outgrowth 
of  many  centuries  of  a  homogeneous  civilization.  If 
there  be  in  them  a  certain  absence  of  individual  spirit 
and  responsibility,  their  objective  worship  of  intelli- 
gence, freed  of  our  hyper-introspection,  explains  to  us 
their  firm  grasp  of  social  questions.  The  French  spirit 
of  exaltation,  their  worship  of  honor,  of  la  gloire.  their 
achievements  in  science  and  industry,  their  freedom 
from  fanaticism,  their  hatred  for  cant  and  sentimen- 
tality, appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  us.  They  may  not  be 
famous  as  dancers ;  they  may  not  possess  the  best  of  table 
manners ;  they  may  not  be  wholly  free  of  avarice ;  but 
we  like  them  for  the  fine  things  in  them,  and  because 
they  are  not  "cranks,"  because  there  are  no  Pickwicks 
among  them.  Our  best  American  observers  find  the 
French  to  be  free  of  that  sharp,  thin,  stridulous,  eager, 
nervous,  clever  thing  peculiar  to  many  Americans. 
Their  sense  of  order  and  proportion,  their  clarity  of 
thinking,  commend  them  to  us.  The  French  milieu 
leads  us  of  America  to  wish  that  we  might  imitate  it; 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  subordinate  suffi- 
ciently our  individualism.  That  milieu  is  the  product 
of  an  infinite  civilization,  which  can  come  to  us  only 
with  years.  The  French  power  for  organization,  indeed 
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the  French  spirit,  stand  forth  in  their  letters,  extracts 
from  some  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  printing  here. 

One  letter  complains :  "Beginning  with  January  3, 
we  have  two  new  taxes  to  pay;  one  upon  servants,  forty 
francs  for  the  first  and  eighty  francs  for  the  second;  an- 
other upon  pianos,  sixty  francs  for  the  first.  We  spend 
our  money  in  taxes.  We  are  not  able  to  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread  without  saying  that  we  have  paid  a  tax  upon  the 
purchase  of  it,  upon  the  salt,  the  sugar,  the  vegetables, 
etc.  The  land  taxes  have  tripled,  and  in  spite  of  that 
our  national  finances  are  in  a  frightful  state." 

Another  letter  says:  "Our  governments  seem  to  try 
to  complicate  the  international  situation.  It  has  been 
over  two  years  since  the  armistice,  and  instead  of  ad- 
vancing we  seem  in  certain  respects  to  have  gone  back- 
ward. In  my  opinion,  we  French  are  in  an  extremely 
difficult  situation.  For  our  faithfulness  and  immense 
sacrifices  we  behold  nothing  but  selfishness  among  other 
nations,  ill  will  and  bad  faith  from  our  debtors,  clumsi- 
ness and  ultra-governmentalism  for  ourselves;  further- 
more, we  have  not  been  able  to  touch  one  sou  of  our 
credit.  In  the  meantime  our  troops  occupy  Germany  at 
great  expense ;  the  Commission  of  Reparations  discusses 
without  appreciable  results,  also  at  great  expense,  while 
our  treasury,  far  from  receiving  our  dues  from  the  Ger- 
mans, empties  itself  day  by  day  in  advances  to  the 
Germans.  This  situation  is  intolerable  and  cannot  en- 
dure. .  .  .  You  will  see  that  I  am  very  pessimistic ; 
but  when,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  so  bloody,  we  treas- 
ured the  hope  (and  the  illusion)  that  this  would  be  the 
last,  and  that  our  victory  would  lead  to  a  new  and  better 
future,  we  are  cruelly  deceived,  and  we  behold  that  man 
remains  the  same — that  is  to  say,  a  self-seeker  full  of 
ambitions  and  greed.  The  reign  of  generosity  and  of 
good  will  among  men  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  fear  that 
you  and  I  will  not  see  it." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  another  letter,  portions  of  which 
we  also  take  the  liberty  of  printing.  Our  readers  may 
think  of  the  writer  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  devastated  areas  of  France.  Be- 
cause of  the  personal  nature  of  the  letter,  we  omit  names 
which  may  identify  the  writer.  Prior  to  the  war  this 
lady's  family  had  established  through  the  years  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  France.  Their  factories,  how- 
ever, were  all  despoiled  and  ruined  by  the  departing 
Germans.  Immediately  following  the  armistice  they 
began  with  characteristic  French  bravery  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  that,  as  the  pictures  to  which  she 
refers  show,  with  remarkable  success.  This  letter,  in- 
tended only  as  a  personal  communication,  will  even  in 
these  abbreviated  extracts  arouse  in  us  the  things  we 
would  express,  yet  cannot,  as  we  attempt  to  describe  the 
spirit,  the  matchless  politesse  that  is  France: 


Perhaps  you  are  wondering  if  we  are  all  dead !  No !  But 

two  of  us  have  seemed  to  be  dying.  M first,  with  a  bad 

attack  of  grippe,  which  touched  the  heart  and  has  left  her 
very  fragile.  The  doctor,  who  at  first  gave  ine  practically 
no  hope,  has  been  less  discouraging  for  a  while  and  we  ex- 
pect to  pull  her  through  once  more.  But  what  a  time! 

Then,  as  I  was  very  tired,  I  caught  diphtheria,  and  got  it 
so  bad  that  they  do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  survive  it. 
It  was  most  funny.  The  doctors  and  nurses  lost  their  heads, 
and  I  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  escape  having  my 
throat  cut  open.  I  got  all  the  complications  that  exist,  in- 
cluding paralysis  of  the  arm  and  throat ;  but  when  they  de- 
cided that  I  \yas  dying  I  just  recovered.  Only  I  am  still 
rather  a  wreck,  and  so  much  precious  time  has  been  lost! 
This  will,  I  hope,  etc.  .  .  . 

We  are  still  in  very  sad  circumstances;  in  fact,  it  gets 
worse  and  worse ;  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  our  tether  and 
have  learnt  to  fear  the  morrow.  If  things  do  not  get  better 
soon  we  are  going  to  be  wiped  out,  and  all  our  struggles 
will  have  been  struggled  in  vain.  The  disaster  seems  immi- 
nent now ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  fight  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  My  husband  Is  broken-hearted,  and  though  I  try  to 
encourage  him  I  do  not  feel  much  better.  Ruin,  complete 
ruin,  is  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  every  day  the  question 
is,  "How  shall  we  give  to  our  workmen  their  daily  bread?" 
Up  to  now  we  have  managed  it,  but  there  Is  no  money  left 
and  none  to  be  found.  France  has  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  reached  the  end  of  her  resources. 

I  have  felt  the  disaster  coming  for  months,  but  couldn't 
prevent  it.  We  have  done  all  that  was  possible  to  do,  bar 
sending  away  our  men  and  closing  the  works.  That  would 
have  saved  us,  but  killed  them ;  so  no  hesitation  was  possi- 
ble. They  pass  before  everything.  We  are  having  a  last 
trial;  if  we  fail,  we  will  try  to  prevent  starvation  and  re- 
bellion. I  have  been  working  toward  this  aim  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  order  for  a  while. 
If  we  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  get  some  more  money  we  will 
manage  till  June  and  then  the  suffering  would  be  far  less. 

I  don't  know  if  I  can  explain  what  it  is  like  to  live  thus 
with  such  responsibility  and  be  able  to  do  so  little.  My 
husband  is  looking  dreadful,  so  sad  and  discouraged ;  my 
father-in-law  has  been  111  about  it  and  is  in  the  south  re- 
cuperating. I  bear  it  better,  for  I  am  stronger;  and,  being 
more  in  contact  with  the  people,  I  have  to  keep  my  head  up 
and  smile,  only,  do  you  know,  my  hair  is  turning  white. 

The  injustice  of  it  all  would  make  us  bitter.  Why  Is  it 
that  we  should  suffer  thus,  we  who  haven't  sinned?  One 
thing  only  helps  us :  our  undying  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
Prance !  If  we  seem  to  go  under,  some  later  generation  will 
rise  again ;  our  agony  will  simply  make  the  race  stronger 
and  better. 

The  great  danger  at  present  may  be  riots ;  specially  young 
men's  riots,  because  they  lack  the  steadiness  and  the  forti- 
tude of  older  people.  So  I  have  taken  the  best  of  them  and 
drilled  them  into  a  kind  of  police  force.  I  call  them  either 
"gymnasts,"  or  "clarions,'1  or  "singers."  or  "boy  scouts,"  or 
several  other  things,  according  to  their  possibilities,  and  try 
to  form  them  into  compact  bodies  with  uniforms  and  mili- 
tary discipline.  They  will  be  powerful  agents  for  the  good 
if  they  are  strong  enough  at  the  time.  I  trained  some  of 
them  personally.  My  mother-in-law  says  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely hard  with  them,  and  I  own  it  is  true;  but  you  can't 
be  overindulgeut  with  a  family  of  95  big  sons  between  seven- 
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teen  and  thirty-three.  In  all  I  have  got  about  four  hundred 
in  working  order,  (ilrls  are  uiore  difficult  to  train,  ami  I 
could  only  reach  about  two  hundred  of  them. 

With  tin-  help  of  these  I  think  we  may  escai*  riots  here; 
already  twice  I  got  through  the  famous  "C'-C-T  nets,"  but 
one  must  keep  one's  wits  about ;  and  while  I  was  III  I  went 
through  anxious  days.  My  husband  is  away  now  a  fort- 
night rvcry  month,  so  that  I  aui  quite  alone  half  the  time. 
>\  eminent  ha-  elected  me  to  the  board  of  school  con- 
trollers, and  maybe  I  shall  be  sent  to  the  national  board  of 
war  orphans  and  several  other  things.  I  am  still  hoping  to 
escape  this  fate;  you  see  I  have  practically  the  power,  and 
I  Min  much  freer  without  the  titles;  and  it  would  mean  a 
heavy  loss  of  time,  sitting  round  green  baize.  Talking  does 
no  good  ;  It  is  far  letter  to  work  and  keep  dumb. 

\Ve  can't  accuse  the  present  government  of  being  Incapa- 
ble. It  does  Its  IH--I  ;  but  the  situation  is  so  very  grave  that 
it  can't  do  much.  We  were  too  easy-going  and  have  been 
strangled.  That  IH  the  whole  story-  It  Is  a  sad  one,  but  at 
all  events  an  honorable  one.  After  all,  luck  may  turn;  let 
us  hope:  It  helps  one  to  work.  If  only  I  was  sure  of  our 
people's  hread !  You  are  going  to  think  It  Is  an  obsession  : 
Well,  it  is  one. 

The  sanitary  situation  has  not  improved  much,  especially 
for  women  and  small  children ;  but  of  course  It  is  always 
slow  work  at  tlrst.  [  X I  has  not  yet  one  single  house  re- 
built :  It  Is  still  just  a  heap  of  stones.  I  am  sending  you  a 
little  book  In  which  you  will  tlnd  photos,  photos  taken  in 
XovemlMT.  liil.s,  a  little  before  your  visit  here.  The  other 
set  dates  from  May,  11120,  when  the  future  was  not  yet  a 
blank.  You  will  be  able  to  see  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  done :  we  were  very  proud  of  It. 

1X>  you  rememl>er  (\\'t  Well,  it  is  practically  alive  again: 
I  went  there  the  other  day  and  found  the  laud  tilled  lovingly. 

I   am   flnishing   this   letter   Interrupted   by   an   illness   of 

L (false  diphtheria)  and  by  a  relapse  on  my  part,  owing 

to  overtaxed  strength.  It's  stupid;  but  the  truth  is,  work 
must  be  done,  and  I  am  no  longer  equal  to  it.  Working  with 
high  fever  is  a  slow  job;  but  It  has  to  be  managed  somehow. 
I  am  getting  very  anxious  about  my  husband ;  these  last 
days  have  left  a  mark  on  him.  and  there  Is  no  help  for  It. 
Uood-liye.  then,  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

I'.  S.— Yes!  I  am,  etc.  .  .  .  Success  does  not  mean  much: 
what  counts  is  the  will  to  try.  and  often  the  help  we  get 
through  a  friendly  word  does  more  for  us  than  would  a  for- 
tune: It  has  sometimes  the  wonderful  result  of  enabling  us 
to  dght  our  own  battles  till  the  end.  I  have  seen  the  greatest' 
successes  grow  out  of  apparent  failures.  The  most  precious 
gift  Is  a  part  of  our  Inner  self,  when  it  helps  nur  nelghlHir 
to  have  a  little  more  trust  In  humanity. 

Thus  we  see  something  of  that  fine  thing  in  French 
character  which  lias  always  I  urn  attractive  to  Americans. 
Me. re  recent  news  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  situation 
has  slightly  improved  for  the  suffering  people  in  that 
devastated  area.  Premier  Hriand  has  just  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  population  of  the  de- 
ed regions  wan  4,700,000  in  1!I14  and  1,900,000 
at  the  time  <>f  the  armistice,  it  is  at  present  4,100,000. 
Only  [HM'try  or  music  can  express  tin-  depth  of  emotion 


one  feels  as  one  thinks  upon  these  heroic  millions  re- 
turning to  their  native  soil  with  the  will  to  work  and  to 
reinstate  their  lives  and  loves  on  a  land  practically  a 
wilderness.  These  returning  refugees  have  leveled  95 
per  cent  of  the  area  and  have  broken  up  the  ground  and 
reclaimed  80  per  cent  of  it  for  agriculture;  50  per  cent 
of  the  industries  and  mills  are  already  in  operation ; 
99  %  per  cent  of  the  destroyed  railways  have  been  re- 
paired, and,  as  we  might  expect  from  these  French,  80 
per  cent  of  the  art  works  have  been  restored. 

While  the  war  destroyed  l,03ii  kilometers  of  French 
canals,  1,017  kilometers  have  been  wholly  reconstructed; 
and  of  the  1,120  locks,  culverts,  etc.,  destroyed,  890  have 
been  rebuilt.  The  French  are  planning  to  electrify  all 
French  canals  carrying  over  2,000,000  tons  of  traffic 
yearly,  a  program  which  will  mean  a  saving  of  about 
1,500,000  tons  of  coal  each  year.  The  total  production 
of  coal  in  France  in  1920  was  25,276,304  tons,  as  against 
22,478,766  tons  in  1919;  the  production  of  the  mines  of 
the  north  and  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  destroyed  during  the 
war  totaled  1,029,308  tons  in  December,  1920,  as  com- 
pared with  796,914  tons  in  December,  1919.  The  coal 
production  of  the  Saar  Basin  in  1920  totaled  9,410,433 
tons.  The  development  of  the  Rhone  water-power,  be- 
gun in  1918,  with  the  aid  of  the  government,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  joint  agreement  with  Switzerland  for  the 
use  of  Lake  Geneva  as  a  regulator  for  the  Rhone.  With 
the  completion  of  the  projects  begun  or  contemplated, 
it  is  estimated  that  France  will  be  able  to  save  from  four 
to  five  million  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  insinuation  that  France  is  making  capital  of  her 
distresses  in  order  to  perpetuate  hatred  in  the  world  can 
harm  only  the  purveyors  of  such  a  canard. 


RUSSIA  ON  PROBATION 

GIIKAT  BRITAIN,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Administration  at  Moscow,  with  Lenin  as  spokes- 
man, during  the  past  month  have  contributed  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  importance  to  be  chronicled  and  appraised. 

The  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement,  signed  in  mid- 
March,  has  nominally  only  to  do  with  resumption  of 
trade;  but  its  political  repercussions  will  Ue  noted  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  were  intended  to  l>e  so 
registered.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  protection  of  her 
imperial  interests  in  Asia  had  more  to  do  with  the  Brit- 
ish .Ministry's  final  decision  than  did  her  desire  to  ob- 
tain and  regain  mnrkets,  powerful  as  the  latter  motive 
undoubtedly  was. 

The  reiteration  by  the  United  States  of  its  refusal  to 
resume  formal  trade  or  political  relations  with  liiis-la 
until  guarantees  on  fundamental  issues  of  all  forms  of 
-table  society  are  given  lias  met  with  the  criticism  of 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  and  that  mainly  of 
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the  radicals,  native  and  foreign  born.  Their  opposition 
is  because  of  the  disinclination  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic to  make  the  slightest  concession  to  communism.  In 
some  cases  their  dissent  is  based  on  the  doctrinaire 
theory  that  no  nation  has  the  right,  even  by  negative 
action,  to  question  the  right  of  a  people  to  choose  any 
form  of  social  structure  and  governmental  organization 
that  it  pleases  to  elect. 

The  action  by  Russia  herself,  which  has  "intrigued" 
Europe  and  America,  is  the  apparent  concession  by 
Lenin  and  the  Moscow  Government  of  a  modification  of 
the  communistic  scheme  of  social  control,  enforced 
hitherto  by  such  drastic,  dictatorial  methods.  He  is  on 
record  as  admitting  the  need  now,  if  not  always,  of  capi- 
talism, at  least  in  a  modified  form,  if  Russia  is  to  be 
saved  from  internal  economic  ruin.  That  he  has  at  all 
altered  his  ideal  of  the  ultimate  goal  for  Russia  and  the 
world  is  not  proved.  Not  until  it  is  proved,  by  policies 
for  which  he  will  be  held  responsible  so  long  as  he  heads 
the  Russian  State,  will  the  United  States  as  a  govern- 
ment pay  attention  to  any  forms  of  concession  which  he 
may  make. 

The  British  are  not  quite  in  the  same  position  to  take 
a  stand  for  principle.  Their  labor  party  and  their 
traders  are  active  in  urging  an  opportunist  policy.  In 
the  United  States  no  such  pressure  exists.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  is  more  conservative  in  defense  of 
capital  and  of  property  than  any  other  nation ;  and  rep- 
resentatives of  this  conservative  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion are  now  in  political  control.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  distant  territories  likely  to  be  made  radical  and 
revolutionary  by  propagandists  from  Russia.  And  if 
she  had,  she  might  not  be  willing  to  accept  as  truthful 
such  pledges  of  abstention  from  propaganda  as  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  to  Great  Britain.  The 
American  Intelligence  Bureau's  agents  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  are  sceptical  of  any  such  pledges,  even  the  most 
formal  and  solemn,  which  Lenin  may  make.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  his  sincerity  as  a  statesman.  He  will, 
they  say,  stoop  to  conquer;  but  his  goal  is  and  always 
will  be  destruction  of  the  capitalistic  state.  And  this 
however  democratic  in  political  form  it  may  be.  Sim- 
ilar distrust  of  socialism  in  general  exists  even  where  it 
declines  alliance  with  Sovietism. 

There  is  fascination  as  well  as  profound  significance 
in  the  differing  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  toward  Russia  at  the  present  time.  History  and 
tradition  and  coming  economic  rivalries  should  make 
Great  Britain  the  critic,  not  the  United  States,  with 
whom  Czaristic  Russia  always  was  especially  friendly. 
But  events  have  so  turned  of  late  that  the  western  de- 
mocracy is  now  more  hostile  to  the  nascent  communistic 
state  than  is  the  British  empire. 


CHINA  AND  "SELF-DETERMINATION" 

CHINA'S  memory  of  her  political,  diplomatic,  and 
financial  intercourse  with  Europe  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  make  her  love  either  the  Caucasian  or  his  ethics.  For 
the  United  States  she  has  a  much  kindlier  feeling,  and 
this  despite  the  Shantung  provision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  That  is  a  recent  incident,  while  antecedent  to 
it  has  been  a  record  Christian  and  fraternal  in  the 
main,  and  having  its  finest  concrete  expression  not  in 
the  Lansing-Ishii  compact  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  but  instead  in  the  "Open-Door"  policy  of 
John  Hay  and  in  the  long-continued  benign  and  self- 
sacrificing  lives  of  missionaries  and  educators  who  have 
labored  for  and  with  the  makers  of  a  "New  China." 

During  the  past  month  the  world  has  been  given  the 
text  of  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  anent  the  international  con- 
sortium for  financing  China's  internal  development.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  at  this  writing  that  this  compact 
ever  will  become  operative.  The  "nationalistic"  spirit 
of  Young  China  may  defeat  it.  But  there  is  this  to  be 
said  about  the  compact  to  which  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  have  agreed,  namely, 
that  it  registers  a  long  step  upward  and  forward.  Stead- 
ily, but  surely,  as  the  correspondence  with  Japan  by 
Secretary  Lansing  and  Earl  Curzon  discloses,  Japan,  at 
least  formally,  has  been  compelled  to  eliminate  special 
claims  in  particular  spheres  of  interest  in  China.  On 
this  basis,  and  this  basis  alone,  Secretary  Hughes,  speak- 
ing for  the  new  administration,  has  assented  to  a  test  of 
the  plan,  in  the  following  important  words : 

"I  am  happy  to  advl.se  you  that  the  principle  of  this  co- 
operative effort  for  the  assistance  of  China  has  the  approval 
of  this  government,  which  is  hopeful  that  the  consortium 
constituted  for  this  purpose  will  be  effective  in  assisting  the 
Chinese  people  in  their  efforts  toward  a  greater  unity  and 
stability." 

Earl  Curzon,  speaking  for  Great  Britain,  as  far  back 
as  August,  1919,  in  urging  recession  by  Japan  from  her 
demands  for  special  privileges  should  she  join  the  con- 
sortium, said: 

"This  object  cannot  be  achieved  unless  all  parties  to  the 
scheme  agree  to  sacrifice  all  claim  to  enjoy  any  industrial 
preference  within  the  boundaries  of  any  political  sphere  of 
influence." 

Why,  in  the  last  analysis,  Japan  finally  decided  to 
play  the  game  impartially  hereafter  we  will  not  attempt 
to  say.  Her  motives  may  have  been  pure  or  mixed.  She 
has  deep-rooted  ambitions  for  primacy  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  which  run  counter  to  this  pledge.  Her  critics 
say  that  already  she  has  treated  the  consortium  pact  as 
a  "scrap  of  paper." 

That  is  not  the  point  we  are  emphasizing  now.     The 
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important  fact  is  tliat  the  Wilson  administration,  ere  it 
•  ln-,1.  and  the  Harding  administration,  newly  born, 
backed,  and  now  endorse,  a  policy  to  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  adhere,  by  which  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  foreign  intrusion  on  affairs  Chinese  will  cease  once 
the  new  plan  becomes  operative.  China's  right  to  treat- 
ment as  a  peer  has  been  allirrned  and  insisted  upon. 
II.  r  fiscal  obligations  to  richer  nations  are  not  to  be 
capitalized  for  imperialistic  ends.  Such  doors  as  she 
opens  are  to  be  open  to  all,  which  is  what  John  Hay 
asked.  In  short,  she  is  to  have  more  "self-determina- 
tion." Last,  but  not  least,  the  "special  rights"  of  Japan, 
based  on  propinquity  and  likeness  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
habitat,  are  denied.  Imperialistic  and  militaristic  Japan 
has  had  a  check,  which,  will  have  a  repercussion  in  Japan 
favorable  to  the  rising  Liberalism  that  is  slowly  but 
surely  turning  and  overturning  one  of  the  few  dynastic 
governments  of  the  world. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  AVERSION 

IF  A  CASE  involving  a  surgical  operation  be  presented 
to  the  average  man  of  intelligence,  such  a  man's  first 
instinct  would  be  to  send  for  a  surgeon.  A  serious 
engineering  problem  would  seem  to  require  the  services 
of  an  engineer.  Infection  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  turns 
one's  attention  naturally  to  a  dentist.  Since  a  treaty 
between  nations  is  a  legal  document,  it  would  seem  that 
lawyers  might  be  profitably  consulted  when  such  an 
instrument  is  up  for  consideration.  One  would  nat- 
urally expect  such  simple  principles  as  these  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Paris.  As  Mr.  Robert  Lansing  says  in  his  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  under  date  of 
March  lit.  "H,.  |  Mr.  Wilson]  came  to  Paris  without,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  definite  outline  of  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. He  did  have  a  draft  of  a  covenant  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  but  it  was  a  crude  and  undigested  plan,  as  is 
evident  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  document  finally 
reported  to  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace.  He,  of  course,  had  his  famous  fourteen  points 
and  the  declarations  appearing  in  his  subsequent  ad- 
dresses as  bases  of  the  peace,  but  they  were  little  more 
than  a  series  of  principles  and  policies  to  guide  in  the 
drafting  of  actual  terms.  As  to  a  complete  projet.  or 
even  an  outline  of  terms  which  could  be  laid  before  the 
delegates  for  consideration,  he  apparently  had  none ; 
in  fact,  when  this  lack  was  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
American  commission  they  undertook  to  have  their  legal 
advisers  prepare  a  skeleton  treaty,  but  had  to  abandon 
the  work  after  it  was  well  under  way  because  the  Presi- 
dent resented  the  idea,  asserting  emphatically  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  allow  lawyers  to  draw  the  treaty,  a 


declaration  that  discouraged  those  of  the  profession  from 
volunteering  suggestions  as  to  the  covenant  and  other 
articles  of  the  treaty.  The  President,  not  having  done 
the  preliminary  work  himself,  and  unwilling  to  have 
others  do  it,  was  wholly  unprepared  to  submit  anything 
in  concrete  form  to  the  European  statesmen,  unless  it 
was  his  imperfect  plan  for  a  league  of  Nations." 

Mr.  Lansing  tells  in  his  book,  "The  Peace  Negotia- 
tions," that  Mr.  Wilson's  prejudice  against  the  legal 
profession  in  general  was  exhibited  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Lansing  found  throughout  his  years  of  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Wilson  that  he  "conformed  grudgingly  and  with 
manifest  displeasure  to  legal  limitations."  The  writer 
knew  in  Paris  that  Dr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Miller,  technical 
advisers  in  international  law,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Mr.  Wilson  because  of  certain  suggestions  relative  to 
a  "skeleton  treaty,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wilson  at  the  time  had  no  plan  of  his  own. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  attempted  once 
the  practice  of  law,  and  that  he  now  contemplates  that 
profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  one  suspects  that 
he  must  have  respect  for  lawyers.  In  any  event,  one 
must  be  convinced,  in  light  of  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  the  advice 
of  a  few  lawyers  would  not  have  been  amiss  in  Paris. 
Some  one  has  quoted  from  an  ancient  number  of  Punch 
the  remark,  "Put  a  lawyer  on  your  horse  and  he'll  soon 
drive  you  to  the  devil."  And  yet  where  our  legal  in- 
terests are  involved  we  shall  continue  for  some  time  to 
turn  to  the  lawyer.  We  hold  no  misguided  brief  for 
lawyers;  our  only  contention  is  that  there  may  come 
times  when  they  are  needed  in  our  business.  It  would 
appear  that  such  a  time  came  shortly  after  November 
11,  1918.  The  aversion  to  lawyers  then  we  now  know 
to  have  been  unfortunate,  to  put  the  thing  mildly. 


THE  CO-ORDINATION  of  voluntary  national  health 
agencies  would  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. On  the  first  of  May  a  number  of  these  organiza- 
tions will  take  possession  of  offices  in  the  same  building 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  co-operation  follows  the  work  of  the  National 
Health  Council  and  the  Common  Service  Committee, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  various  agencies  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  announced  that  each  or- 
ganization will  retain  full  autonomy,  the  present  step 
being  taken  for  the  pur)x>se  of  reducing  overhead  ex- 
penses and  for  co-operation  in  health  programs.  Mem- 
bers participating  in  the  enterprise  are  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Amer- 
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ican  Red  Cross,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities 
of  North  America,  Council  of  Health  and  Public  In- 
struction of  the  American  Medical  Association,  National 
Child  Health  Council,  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  and  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  theory  that  the  way  to  curb 
disease  is  to  remove  its  cause,  it  would  seem  that  all  of 
these  worthy  associations  should  join  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  make  its  work  their  chief  concern. 


ONE  REASON  that  Germany  stands  to  recuperate  much 
faster  than  her  successful  rivals  in  war  is  that  her 
indebtedness  is  owed  to  her  own  people  mainly.  The 
United  States'  unparalleled  position  .of  strength  is  due 
to  much  the  same  situation.  Of  the  $21,000,000,000 
Liberty  bonds,  Victory  notes,  government  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  other  issues  of  Federal  securities,  no 
less  than  $18,000,000,000  are  in  the  hands  of  American 
private  owners,  and  practically  all  of  the  debt  is  owed 
by  Americans  to  Americans.  This  fact  should  have  a 
sobering,  calming  influence  on  pessimists  who  talk  of 
the  debt  as  if  it  were  owed  abroad. 


THE  DEATH  of  James  Gibbons,  senior  representative 
in  the  United  States  of  the  cardinalate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  came  on  March  24.  Eighty-six 
years  old,  he  "passed  on"  to  the  rewards  of  a  life  dedi- 
cated to  religion,  peace  among  men,  and  irenic  interna- 
tional relations,  whether  racial,  political,  or  ecclesias- 
tical. Counselor  of  four  popes  on  affairs  American,  his 
influence  had  been  benign  and  liberalizing.  His  stand- 
ing with  the  American  public  was  high,  owing  to  his  fine 
personal  character,  his  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  and  the 
record  he  had  made  as  a  pacific  influence  in  state  and 
in  church.  In  all  efforts  to  promote  amity  between  the 
American  republics  and  to  establish  Pan-American 
Union  he  was  especially  active. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  the  United  States  met  in  Washington  during 
March.  General  Pershing,  U.  S.  A.,  addressed  the  dele- 
gates and  he  did  not  disappoint  them.  How  could  he, 
when  he  says  that  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  "dictate"- 
note  the  word — "he  would  prescribe  a  certain  amount  of 
military  training  for  the  youth  of  the  land."  Why? 
So  as  to  "insure  respect  for  the  family  and  the  State  and 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  organized  government." 
We  would  like  to  have  General  Pershing  develop  this 
thesis,  especially  the  notion  that  military  training  in- 
duces respect  for  the  family  and  all  that  that  word 
implies. 


WALLACE  IKWIN,  creator  of  "Hashimura  Togo," 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
humane  of  our  writers,  enlisted  as  a  promoter  of  giving 
to  the  Near  East  Relief  Fund,  has  very  pertinently  said : 
"Because  of  sins  of  Germany,  I  do  not  like  to  take  milk 
from  babes  in  Budapest.  I  am  disabled  to  see  why  the 
World  War  was  any  more  victory  than  before,  because 
school  children  drop  dead  on  the  streets  of  Vienna  to 
pay  for  sins  of  Franz  Josef.  .  .  .  Babies  are  man- 
crop  of  the  world.  Without  man-crop  there  can  be  no 
harvest  of  gold.  Even  Mr.  Edison  is  not  bright  enough 
to  think  of  some  new  invention  which  will  manufacture 
future  prosperity  out  of  dead  babies.  Pay  for  their  meal 
ticket  today  and  perhapsly  they  will  pay  for  yours  in 
1940."  Perhapsly  they  will.  Whaknows  ?  Certainly  the 
best  European  and  Asiatic  friends  of  the  United  States 
of  tomorrow  are  to  be  recipients  of  American  love  now. 
But  even  in  the  near  future  the  bread  of  present  good 
will  will  nourish  pro-Americans  among  adult  "intellect- 
uals." 141,450  persons,  mainly  university  and  college 
teachers,  professional  men,  and  artists,  have  been  aided 
from  the  Harkness  bequest  to  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
to  the  extent  of  $500,000 ;  and  more  is  to  follow. 


ALITEEALIST  may  scoff  at  the  statement  that  "there 
is  no  more  childhood  in  Europe,"  made  by  Rose 
Wilder  Lane,  in  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin,  after  a  personal 
survey  of  conditions.  But  let  him  read  her  article,  study 
the  photographs  that  go  with  it,  and  ponder  over  her 
further  statement,  viz :  "We  talk  of  saving  the  next  gen- 
eration; but  these  aged  little  beings  in  their  teens  or 
younger  are  already  this  generation  in  Europe.  They 
carry  the  burdens  of  maturity — somehow  they  manage 
to  carry  them,  or  they  fail  and  go  under — though  their 
strength  is  not  of  maturity  and  never  will  be.  But  their 
strength  is  the  future  of  half  the  white  races."  It  is 
that  last  sentence  that  is  so  terrible  to  an  admirer  of  the 
Caucasian  race  stock.  The  Europe  of  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after  tomorrow — indeed,  the  Europe  of  all  coming 
time — is  to  be  handicapped  physically,  mentally,  and 
ethically  by  the  malnutrition,  psychical  misery,  sunder- 
ing of  family  ties,  and  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime 
through  which  her  babes,  children,  and  youth  are  now 
passing.  Mars  has  always  been  a  Moloch  feeding  on 
potential  humanity. 


OFFICIALS  of  the  army  prepared  4,000,000  Victory 
war  medals,  assuming  that  all  the  forces  employed 
would  wish  to  have  this  proof  of  their  participation  in 
the  "war  against  war"  and  the  "war  for  democracy." 
To  date  only  1,500,000  medals  have  been  sought  for  and 
distributed,  and  the  War  Department  is  now  using  a 
special  corps  of  workers  to  make  the  demand  equal  the 
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supply.  There  is  a  "cause  and  effect"  aspect  of  this 
situation  "too  deep  for  words."  \Ve  suspect  that  a  great 
many  men  eligible  for  tliese  do-orations  question  whether 
they  are  "Victory"  medals. 


LORD  III  MII Mi.  he  who  was  born  Rufus  Isaacs  of  an 
alien  race,  has  arrived  in  India  to  follow  Lord 
Chelmsford  as  Viceroy  and  representative  of  the  King- 
Km|x>ror.  There  is  comfort  in  the  analysis  of  his  quali- 
tirations,  which  an  acute  contributor  to  the  London 
Tiiiii-x  gi\es.  He  has  the  power  of  concentration  to 

•  r  many  facts  and  select  the  key  to  sound  synthesis 
or  generalization.     That  is  a  distinctively  Jewish  trait. 

-  a  man  to  whom  law  "is  an  instrument  of  political 
liberty,  as  it  was  to  Coke  and  the  great  common-law 
lawyers  of  Stuart  days,  a  mold  into  which  our  glowing 
aspirations  are  to  run  to  cool  and  harden."    Therefore, 
says  this  analyst,  knowing  "the  great  part  that  the  com- 
mon law  has  played  in  English  history  in  curbing  the 
tyranny  of  the  Executive,"  the  returning  Ix>rd  Chan- 
cellor and  new  Viceroy,  "as  several  of  his  speeches  have 
shown,  goes  out  to  India  with  a  passionate  faith  in  law 
as  the  great  weapon  of  constitutional  progress."     Thus, 
romantic  as  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  mission,  they 
are  none  the  less  so  because  "clothed  in  the  quiet,  sober 
garments  of  the  law.''    Since  India  now  faces  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  led  by  Ghandi,  the  ascetic,  idealistic, 
and  eloquent  native,  all  the  more  timely  is  the  advent 
of  a  jurist,  albeit  one  with  a  social  imagination. 


WIIKX  the  police  of  New  York  City  recently  at- 
tempted to  prevent  a  series  of  boxing  exhibitions 
in  the  armory  of  a  Coast  Defense  command,  they  were 
told  by  the  commanding  officer  that  Federal  authority 
superseded  a  State  law — which  the  boxers  were  break- 
ing— and  that  the  "exhibition"'  was  being  held  to.  stimu- 
late recruiting.  That  is  to  say,  in  times  of  peace  the 
army  and  navy  have  a  right  to  defy  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Empire  State;  the  particular  form  of  law- 
breaking  being  a  brutal  display  of  fistic  prowess  calcu- 
lated to  induce  men  to  become  professional  warriors. 
Nice,  is  it  not? 


BRITISH  juridical  circles  suffered  a  major  loss  with 
the  death.  March  K.  of  Sir  John  Macdonell,  a 
Scut,  trained  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  universities. 
to  wh,om.  as  the  London  Times,  commenting  upon  his 
death,  said:  "Law  was  a  human  thing  and  not  a  code. 
.  .  .  Whether  he  spoke  or  wrote  on  the  legal  system 
of  ancient  (Jreece,  or  on  the  origins  and  development  of 
the  Common  I>aw  of  England,  or  on  the  great  writers 
of  international  jurisprudence,  he  disclosed  a  mind  of 


rare  learning.  He  proved  the  continuity  of  the  law  and 
its  evolution  toward  great  ideals.  He  had  a  faith  in  its 
ultimate  triumphs,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  re- 
ligion." His  modernity  was  shown  by  his  vital  interest 
in  eugenics.  He  shared  in  forming  the  Penal  Reform 
League,  and  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce. 
To  him  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  In- 
ternational Law  owed  much  as  patron  and  contributor. 
He  edited  volumes  on  the  "State  Trials."  At  his  feet  as 
teacher  sat  many  of  the  youth  of  China  and  Japan,  who 
derived  from  him  ideals  and  technique.  In  biography 
he  had  made  posterity  his  debtor  by  writing  estimates 
of  great  jurists.  Posthumous  works  on  "Treaties"  and 
"Private  International  Law"  will  add  to  his  fame  and 
his  record  for  prolific  output. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION— EX- 
ECUTIVE AND  ADMINISTRATIVE* 

By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  (JKNTI.KMKN  :  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  quarrel  with  the  "League  to  Enforce 
Peace"  or  its  partisans.  My  idea  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  consideration  of  the  question,  which  is 
very  fundamental,  of  the  relation  which  exists  between 
force  on  the  one  hand  and  justice  on  the  other,  and  to 
examine  how  far  we  can  say  that  force  can  ever  be 
trusted  to  find  out  justice,  and  finding  out  justice,  to 
secure  its  realization.  That  is  a  point  about  which  we 
do  not  need  to  quote  Penn,  nor  do  I  need  to  refer  to  the 
distinguished  authorities  who  have  been  cited  in  behalf 
of  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  a  league  of  peace,  or  a 
league  of  honor,  as,  by  successive  gradations,  the  presi- 
dential plan  has,  little  by  little,  developed  into  "a  league 
of  honor,"  a  term  used  in  his  epoch-making  address  of 
April  2,  before  the  Congress.  The  question  simply  is, 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  world  since  the  first 
time  that  man  went  upright  on  two  legs  down  to  the 
present  day?  We  have  a  right  to  invoke  the  history  of 
mankind  down  to  the  present  day  in  this  matter  of  force 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  because,  until  and  includ- 
ing the  present  day,  force  has  been  invariably  and  in- 
evitably used. 

In  this  way,  going  back  to  primitive  man,  up  to  the 
present  day  we  find  that  force  has  not  brought  forth  the 
fruits  of  perfect  justice,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are,  per- 
haps, justified  in  hesitating  to  accept  a  reorganization  of 
the  world  based  upon  a  principle  which  has  always  been 
tried  and  which  hitherto  has  apparently  not  proved  suc- 
cessful. Instead  of  force  between  two  nations,  we  are 
now  to  have  force  between  many  nations;  instead  of  the 
force  of  nations  A.  H.  and  ('.  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
alliance,  we  are  to  have  a  force  of  the  nations,  beginning 
with  A.  H.  and  ('  and  going  down  to  X.  Y.  and  7,.  if  they 

•  An  mlilress  irlven  April  117.  1017.  before  American  Society 
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can  qualify  as  progressive  nations,  because  all  nations  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  this  league  to  enforce  peace.  We 
are  going  to  have  only  those  that  stand  the  examination, 
those  that  are  forward,  and  not  those  that  are  backward ; 
and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  line  u  pthe  sheep  and  the  goats,  separating  one 
from  the  other,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sheep,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  goats,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
goats,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  sheep.  You  must  have 
something  definite.  You  must  have  something  that  will 
produce  peace  and  not  plunge  the  nations  into  war,  be- 
cause, by  this  plan,  if  one  nation  breaks  the  agreement, 
all  nations,  apparently,  are  to  break  it,  because  there  has 
to  be  a  union  of  minds  and  spirits  or  else  they  would  not 
come  into  this  circle  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  must  be  nations  of  a  certain  standing;  and  then, 
having  this  certain  standing,  they  must  pledge  them- 
selves to  go  to  war  in  order  to  accomplish  the  particular 
purpose,  if  some  commission  or  international  council 
shall  decide  that  some  nation  should  have  submitted 
cither  this  matter  to  a  council  of  conciliation  or  should 
have  submitted  the  matter  in  question  to  a  judicial  de- 
cision. 

I  am  merely  speaking  of  these  matters  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. I  am  willing,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
phase  of  the  discussion,  to  admit  that  there  is  a  league  to 
enforce  peace  in  being;  that  the  difficulties  of  separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  of  designating  the  progressive 
nations  and  the  unprogressive  nations,  and  forming  a 
league  of  nations,  who  by  a  resort  to  arms  have  shown 
their  interest  in  justice — I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  league  in  being,  and  that  it  uses  the 
strongest  of  terms  that  can  possibly  be  found  to  unite 
the  nations  in  a  single  force,  to  use  the  thought  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  to  use  this  force  in  order  to  make  war 
against  a  nation  considered  not  to  have  a  case,  because, 
upon  the  bidding  of  the  nations  of  the  league,  it  has  not 
submitted  its  case  to  a  council  of  conciliation  or  to  a 
court  of  justice.  But  what  I  ask  myself  is  this :  Tf  in 
times  past  there  have  been  agreements  which  nations 
have  not  lived  up  to,  how  are  we  to  imagine,  how  are  we 
to  be  justified  in  our  belief,  after  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  the  breaking  of  treaties,  that  because  this  bears 
the  charmed  name  of  "A  League  to  Enforce  Peace"  these 
nations  will  live  up  to  this  agreement  when  they  have 
refused  to  live  up  to  many  of  their  other  agreements? 
For,  if  you  examine  any  collection  of  treaties,  you  will 
find  that  not  merely  one  nation,  or  a  second  nation,  or  a 
third  nation  has  failed  in  its  international  agreements, 
but  that  all  nations  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick. 
Whenever  a  treaty  ha  sbeen  entered  into  which  has  borne 
rather  hardly  or  harshly  against  a  nation,  that  nation 
has  either  interpreted  the  obligation  out  of  existence,  or 
it  is  declared  not  to  be  binding,  or  it  has  flatly  refused 
to  honor  its  obligations,  alleging,  if  you  please,  a  change 
of  circumstances. 

But,  I  would  ask,  suppose  this  league  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  and  that  one  of  the  members 
commits  an  act  of  hostility.  The  question  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement,  whether  the  nation  was  or  was 
not  justified  in  committing  the  act  of  hostility ;  whether 
it  was  right  or  whether  it  was  wrong;  whether  it  was 
the  assailant  or  not;  the  simple  condition  is  that  one 


nation  used  force  without  in  the  first  instance  submitting 
its  claim  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  or  to  a  court  if  it 
be  a  justiciable  question.  Now,  if  this  one  nation — 
number  twelve,  we  will  call  it — does,  in  a  dispute  with 
number  eleven,  refuse  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  the  council  of  conciliation  or  to  the  court  of  justice, 
and,  taking  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  invades  the  ter- 
ritory of  number  eleven,  declaring  war  without  first  hav- 
ing submitted  the  matter  to  conciliatory  advice  or  to 
judgment,  then  the  other  powers  are  to  unite  their  land 
or  naval  forces  or  to  use  economic  pressure  in  order  to 
punish  the  recalcitrant  nation,  number  twelve,  which 
agreed  to  this  league,  to  which  it  is  a  contracting  party, 
but  which  is  not  living  up  to  its  agreement. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  attractive  plan,  although  a  rather 
specious  one,  because  Mr.  Dennis  very  honestly  and  very 
properly  said  there  would  be  no  compulsion  to  bring  the 
nations  into  this  league — differing  from  Penn's  plan,  by 
which  they  should  be  forced  into  it — but  the  nations 
voluntarily  are  to  join  this  group.  And  where,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  wrong,  is  the  crime,  in  farcing  a  nation 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  which  it  freely  enters  into, 
not  by  the  use  of  force,  not  by  duress  ?  Seductive  it  is ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  in  times  past  nations  have  insisted 
on  living  up  to  agreements  when  in  harmony  with  their 
interests,  and  they  have  not  lived  up  to  them  when  they 
have  not  been  to  their  interest.  I  bemoan  this  fact;  T 
wish  it  were  not  so ;  but  you  do  not  cure  this  tendency  in 
nations  merely  by  duplicating  evils. 

The  resort  to  force  is  to  be  the  result  of  an  agreement. 
What  possible  ground  can  you  have  for  the  belief  that 
the  ten  nations  uniting  themselves  to  the  eleventh,  which 
was  attacked,  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fall  upon  the 
twelfth  nation  hip  and  thigh  unless  it  were  to  their  in- 
terest to  fall  upon  this  recalcitrant?  If  it  were  to  their 
interest  to  fall  upon  it,  they  would  do  so  without  a 
treaty.  Therefore  the  treaty  is  unnecessary.  If  it  is  not 
to  their  interest  to  fall  upon  this  nation  ,they  will  not 
do  so,  and.  if  they  are  honest  nations,  they  will  say  so 
frankly.  That  was  the  case  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  to 
whom  reference  was  made.  When  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  the  Russian  Ambassador  requested  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  state  that  Great  Britain  would  unite  its  forces 
with  those  of  Russia  and  France,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
frankly  remarked  that  public  opinion  in  England  would 
not  allow  Great  Britain  to  go  to  war  on  a  question  in- 
volving Serbia;  but  when  Belgium  was  threatened,  al- 
though there  was  no  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  countries  to  go  to  war  if  Belgium  was  in- 
vaded— the  Belgian  treaty  being  simply  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  contracting  parties  to  observe  Belgium's 
neutrality,  but  not  obliging  each  or  any  of  them  to  go  to 
war — the  mere  threat,  coupled  with  a  reasonable  belief 
that  Germany  would  invade  Belgium,  caused  Great 
Britain,  unprepared  as  it  was,  with  but  a  trifling  land 
army,  although  it  had  a  magnificent  navy,  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  Imperial  German  Government  that  if  the  ter- 
ritory of  Belgium  were  invaded  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  would  consider  it  a  hostile  act  and  declare  war 
on  Germany.  I  am  not  impugning  Great  Britain's 
motives.  I  rejoice  that  she  resisted  and  threw  herself 
in  the  path  of  the  German  army.  But  we  must  under- 
stand why  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  risk  a  trial  of 
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strength  with  (id-many  in  the  a  •  •  Igiiim  when  it 

.nt  willing  to  risk  a  trial  of  strength  in  a  matter 

concerning  Serbia.    The  reason  is  that  there  was  an  in- 

which  appealed  to  Great  Britain,  with  or  without. 

a   treaty,   which   made  it  a  life-and-death   matter,  and 

(ireat  Mritain  drew  the  sword  and,  thank  God,  it  holds  it 

today,  in  its  own  interest,  which  is  also  the  interest  of 

the  world,  a-   I  i-<mceive  it. 

Mut.  with  or  without  a  treaty,  Great  Britain  has  ever 
•ed  to  force  wherever  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  resort  to  force.  What  interest  would  a  South 
American  nation,  for  I  suppose  some  South  American 
nations  arc  to  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  admission  into 
this  league  of  peace,  have  in  a  matter  involving  Serbia? 
What  interest  would  China  have  in  a  matter  involving 
Serbia?  What  interest  would  Japan  have  in  a  matter 
involving  Serbia,  as  such?- 

\l  >  proposition  is  that  nations,  in  the  long  run,  act 
upon  their  own  interests;  that  they  act  upon  those  in- 
-  whether  or  not  those  interests  are  stated  and 
guaranteed  by  treaty;  that  after  they  put  their  hands 
ami  seals  to  a  treaty  and  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to 
observe  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  there  are  diplomats  and 
there  are  lawyers  shrewd  enough  to  prove  to  the  unwary 
and  to  the  layman  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  the 
nation  is  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Italy 
was  perfectly  willing,  and  I  do  not  criticize  Italy,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  long  as  it  appeared 
to  be  Italy's  interest  to  be  a  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
hut  when  the  Triple  Alliance  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
interest  of  Italy,  Italy  did  not  observe  its  terms.  It 
alleged  that  the  agreement  was  a  defensive  alliance  and 
not  an  aggressive  one  and  withdrew  from  what  was  sup- 
to  be  an  obligation,  and  instead  of  declaring  itself 
for  the  Teutonic  allies  and  taking  their  side  in  the 
matter.  Italv  is  lined  up  against  them  as  one  of  their 
bitterest  opponents.  Why?  Because,  notwithstanding 
the  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  of  alliance  with  those 
two  jM.wer-.  it  was  not  to  Italy's  interest  to  ally  itself 
with  those  powers  against  the  Entente  powers.  Italy 
did  as  all  nations  do.  It  did  as  England  would  do  and 
a-  the  Tinted  States  would  do. 

My  cure  for  this  is  not  by  appealing  to  nations  to  draw 
the  sword  in  certain  cases,  but  my  cure  for  all  this  is  a 
pi-nee*.,  of  education  :  not  a  process  of  treaty  making  and 
treaty  breaking,  but  a  process  of  education  beginning 
with  the  young  and  continuing  through  the  middle  ago 
and  the  old  age,  beginning  today  and  tomorrow  and  run- 
ning into  the  future,  winnin.ir  over  one  generation,  win- 
ning over  another  generation,  and  another  generation, 
until  justice  shall  in-  the  great  interest  of  the  world; 
whereupon,  if  that  day  ever  is  reached,  every  nation, 
having  an  dpial  interest  in  justice,  will  be  a  partisan  of 
justice,  and  will  see  to  the  observance  of  justice.  T'ntil 
we  have  awakened  the  public  consciousness,  until  we 
have  educated  it.  and  until  we  have  trained  it  into  right 
thinking  and  right  doing,  to  submit  its  own  acts,  not 
merely  tl  others,  to  scrutiny  and  criticism  and 

attack — until  we  have  done  that,  treaties  of  this  kind, 
now  or  in  the  future,  will  lie  as  unavailing  as  they  were 
in  the  p. 

I,et  me  come  back  to  a  matter  I  was  di-.-u-ing  a  little 
while  ago.  These  ten  powers,  in  the  illustration  I  gave, 


are  to  unite  themselve-  to  the  eleventh  power.  But  sup- 
pose they  do  not?  What  is  to  force  the  recalcitrants 
into  line  among  the  ten?  Is  there  to  be  an  executive 
committee,  a  supervisor  committee,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  powers,  to  supervise  the  actions  of  the  others 
and  to  compel  them  to  resort  to  force?  Xo :  there  is  not 
and  there  cannot  be.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  I  state  it  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  although  I  am  well  aware  it  has  been 
controverted — only  one  thing  upon  which  we  can  build, 
and  that  is  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  nations ;  and  until 
you  can  train  nations  into  the  observance  of  their 
pledged  word,  until  they  can  be  persuaded  to  keep  tin- 
given  word,  no  amount  of  force  will  compel  them  to  live 
up  to  the  given  word,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  nations  by 
the  past  and  if  we  mobilize  the  past  so  as  to  bring  it  to 
the  bar  of  the  present. 

I  pass  now  to  some  broad  and  general  observations  as 
to  the  relation  between  justice  and  force.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  be  determined  whether  Mr.  Dennis  is 
stronger  than  I,  that  could  be  settled  by  force.  If  it 
were  proposed  to  pit  his  physical  strength  against  mine, 
we  might  do  so  here,  without  any  great  difficulty,  and  it 
would  be  quickly  determined.  But  whether  my  views 
are  right  on  this  matter  or  whether  his  views  are  right 
on  this  matter  is  not  to  be  determined  by  a  wrestling 
match.  He  might  trip  me  and  throw  me — and  he  no 
doubt  could  do  it,  because  he  is  more  athletic  than  I,  and 
T  am  over  age  for  any  conscription  system  that  has  yet 
been  proposed — but  if  he  did  trip  me  and  did  throw  me, 
it  would  not  settle  the  question  whether  William  Penn 
was  right,  or  Ladd  was  right,  or  Taft  was  right,  or 
President  Wilson  was  right.  There  is  no  appreciable 
relation  between  the  exercise  of  physical  force  on  the 
one  side  and  moral  right  and  truth  on  the  other. 

The  experience  of  mankind  within  national  lines  has 
been  that,  instead  of  force  being  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  these  things,  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  reason, 
and  every  nation  that  makes  a  pretense  to  civilization 
has  substituted  for  force  not  more  force  or  collective 
force,  but  rules  of  law  which  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
has  had  these  rules  of  law  administered  by  persons 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  experienced  in 
it-  administration  through  courts  of  justice.  Little  by 
little  the  powers  of  reason  have  won  over  the  powers  of 
darkness,  the  cause  of  justice  has  triumphed  over 
physical  force  as  such,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  all  civilized  nations  of  the  world  that  matters 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  settled  by  mobs,  by  riot,  or  by 
lynch  law,  but  that  they  are  to  be  settled  by  duly  con- 
stituted courts  of  justice.  Justice  has  s(i  won  its  way 
that  it  is  administered  not  by  the  policeman  and  the 
sheriff,  but  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice  is  almost 
self-executing. 

It  has  not  been  heard  of  among  nations  until  the 
present  day  that  there  should  !>o  an  international  sheriff, 
that  there  should  be  an  international  police,  that  there 
should  be  an  international  executive  to  enforce  its  will 
against  a  collective  group  of  persons  which  we  call  a 
nation.  The  nations,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the 
method  of  resort  to  reason  and  the  experience  that  they 
have  had  with  it.  will  conform  their  actions  to  it  with- 
out resort  to  force.  There  are  hundreds  of  decisions  In 
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arbitral  tribunals  that  have  been  executed,  which  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  justification  for  the  belief  that  the 
nations  can  come  to  the  standard  of  living  up  to  justice. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  United  States, 
although  there  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  which  State  may 
sue  State  in  matters  of  a  justiciable  nature,  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Constitution  for  haling  a  State  before 
that  court;  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  or 
any  law  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  execution  of 
a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  a  State;  indeed,  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Ken- 
tucky v.  Dennison,  in  24  Howard  Reports,  at  page  66, 
holding  positively  that  there  is  no  such  power  in  the 
General  Government  or  any  department  thereof  to  com- 
pel, by  physical  force,  the  execution  of  a  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  against  a  State 
of  the  Union.  And  yet,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  suits 
have  been  begun  by  States  and  judgments  rendered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  been  complied  with, 
however  unwillingly  and  grudgingly. 

What  the  American  people  can  do  may  we  not  believe 
others  can  do?  What  nine  men  sitting  on  Capitol  Hill 
can  do  nine  men  sitting  in  a  tribunal  at  large  can  do. 
Instead  of  training  men  in  the  handling  of  arms;  in- 
stead of  forming  leagues  to  fall  upon  and  prey  upon 
nations  to  force  them  to  live  up  to  agreements,  when 
the  very  agreement  depends  on  the  nations'  good  faith 
in  observing  it,  the  thing  to  do,  I  submit,  is  not  to  ques- 
tion their  good  faith,  but  to  offer  a  premium  for  keeping 
it,  and  to  engage  in  a  campaign  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  in  public  and  in  private,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
through  orderly  agencies  established  for  that  purpose, 
so  that,  little  by  little,  the  reign  of  law  may  win  over 
the  rule  of  barbarism. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

By  STEPHEN  J.  DUGGAN,  Director 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  has 
just  completed  its  second  year  of  activities.  In  this 
short  time  it  has  amply  justified  the  anticipation  of  its 
founders  in  helping  to  develop  international  good  will  by 
means  of  educational  agencies  and  in  acting  as  a  clear- 
ing-house of  information  and  advice  for  Americans  con- 
cerning things  educational  in  foreign  countries  and  for 
foreigners  concerning  things  educational  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  number  of  years  close  relations  have  ex- 
isted between  the  French  and  Americans,  fostered  by  the 
Alliance  Franchise,  which  is  now  thoroughly  well  organ- 
ized in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Spanish  and 
Italian  interests  in  this  country  have  become  anxious  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
their  respective  countries  and  have  applied  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  aid  in  accomplishing  this. 

The  Spanish  Bureau  of  the  Institute  was  organized 
to  co-operate  with  the  Junta  Para  Ampliacion  de 
Estudioz  of  Madrid.  That  body  had  been  provided  with 
funds  to  send  students  to  this  country  and  with  which 
to  invite  American  professors  to  Spain.  It  wished  an 


authoritative  body  to  assist  it.  The  Spanish  bureau  is 
organizing  a  visit  to  Madrid  of  a  large  group  of  teachers 
of  Spanish  from  all  over  the  United  States.  These 
teachers  will  spend  next  summer  in  the  University  of 
Madrid  in  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  oral  Spanish 
and  in  the  study  of  Spanish  literature  and  history.  A 
center  for  the  diffusion  of  the  culture  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Spanish-American  countries  has  also  been 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Institute  de  las 
Espanas. 

The  Institute  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Italy-America  Society.  The 
committee  has  secured  funds  to  assist  Italian  universities 
to  get  American  books  and  publications.  It  is  also  ar- 
ranging a  tour  to  Italy  for  American  students  and  in- 
structors next  summer.  One  of  the  interesting  incidents 
of  the  tour  will  be  the  laying  of  a  bronze  wreath  on 
Dante's  tomb  at  Eavenna  as  a  tribute  from  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  an  exchange 
of  professors  between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
Prof.  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Rome,  and  an  invitation  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  of  Florence,  Italy,  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  lecture  in  American  colleges  and  universities;  the 
exchange  to  be  effected  next  fall. 

The  Institute  believes  that  a  wisely  selected  professor. 
who  because  of  his  personality  and  scholarship  can  well 
represent  America  abroad,  may  be  of  great  service  in  the 
development  of  international  good  will.  Because  of 
their  poverty  on  the  other  side,  the  European  nations 
cannot  support  exchange  professors  as  they  did  previous 
to  the  war.  They  are  anxious,  however,  to  have  our 
professors  visit  their  universities.  The  Institute  does 
not  feel  it  can  wholly  support  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors abroad  in  any  one  year.  It  has,  therefore,  de- 
veloped its  plan  of  grants  to  professors  on  sabbatical 
leave — that  is,  to  professors  on  sabbatical  leave  who  are 
going  abroad  and  who  are  willing  to  lecture  in  foreign 
universities  and  have  been  invited  to  do  so  the  Institute 
will  pay  the  traveling  expenses,  going  and  returning, 
from  the  institution  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
professor  teaches  to  the  institution  abroad  in  which  he 
will  lecture.  The  Institute  has  this  year  sent  out  fifteen 
professors  on  sabbatical  leave  to  universities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world ;  for  example,  London,  Paris,  Prague, 
Shanghai,  Madrid,  Strasbourg,  Athens,  Constantinople, 
and  Peru. 

Though  the  European  countries  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port professors  here,  the  Institute  has  invited  professors 
from  other  countries  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It 
has  circuited  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  foreign 
professors  of  distinction  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have 
visited  a  large  number  of  institutions ;  others  a  smaller 
number.  Though  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Institute  to 
send  distinguished  foreigners  to  the  smaller  and  less 
frequently  visited  institutions,  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  also  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  listening  to  their  addresses. 
Among  those  who  have  lectured  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute  in  this  way  are  Baron  S.  A.  Korff,  formerly 
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-sor  of  international  law  and  diplomacy  at  tlie 
l'mvcrsit\  ..I'  HeNingfors,  Finland:  Prof.  Victor  An- 
il re-  Belaunde,  professor  of  international  law  and  polit- 
ical science  at  tin-  UniviTMty  of  Sun  .Marcos,  Lima, 
Peru;  1'rof.  Kuoiil  Ramirc/.  Chilean  exchange  professor 
cif  S|iniiish-Aiiiericiiii  hision  from  the  University  of 
Chile,  Santiago,  Chile:  Prof.  Jacques  lladamard,  pro- 
.  r  ilc  niiVanique  analytique  el  ile  mJCaniqne 
celeMe  an  College  ile  France,  Paris,  and  Prof.  Raffaello 
Piccoli,  of  the  University  of  Padua,  Italy.  Arrangements 
have  already  lieeii  made  to  send  during  the  spring  term, 
large  number  of  institutions,  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  divine.  Bishop  N  icholai,  Bishop  of  Serbia; 
Prof.  J.  Holland  Rose,  professor  of  history  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  England,  and  Doctor  E.  A.  Home, 
professor  of  mathematics,  University  of  Patna,  India, 
who  has  recently  been  imited  by  Harvard  University 
to  this  country.  In  all  these  cases  the  college  audience 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge  of  a  country 
given  by  an  authority  who  represents  it. 

Of  e\en  greater  importance  in  the  development  of 
international  good  will  has  been  the  service  that  the 
Institute  and  its  bureaus  have  been  able  to  render  to 
official  visitors  and  missions  coming  to  this  country  to 
study  our  educational  conditions.  The  foreign  visitor 
iv  apt  to  lose  much  time  in  locating  significant 
aspects  iif  American  education  and  in  duplicating  many 
items  of  Ins  experience..  Jn  drawing  up  itineraries  of 
professional  significance  and  in  giving  personal  letters 
of  in  t  TIM  I  net  ion  to  individuals  and  missions,  the  Insti- 
tute has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  these  visitors 
and  missions  from  abroad.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  missions  of  the  past  year  that  have  been  wel- 
comed and  assisted  by  the  Institute  were  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  from  China  headed  by  the  Honor- 
able Hsi  Tao  Yuan,  Vice-Minister  of  Education;  the 
Japanese  Commercial  and  Educational  Mission  under 
Ha ron  Goto,  and  the  mission  of  distinguished  French 
and  English  physicians  who  came  to  study  our  methods 
of  medical  education.  The  number  of  individual  official 
visitors  with  whom  conferences  have  been  held  has  been 
very  large.  Among  them  were  Prof.  Albert  Malche, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Geneva.  Switzerland;  .Dr. 
Tasuka  Harada,  president  of  Doshisha  University. 
Japan;  Dr.  E.  Skillen.  inspector  of  schools,  Sydney, 
Australia;  Prof.  Florence  M.  Snell.  of  the  University 
of  South  Africa;  Prof.  Miodrag  Ristic.  University  of 
Belgrade,  Serbia. 

A  sen-ice  of  similar  value  has  been  rendered  to  those 
-eeking  educational  advice  concerning  procedure  jn 
foreign  countries.  Sometimes  this  has  lieen  done  by 
the  Institute  working  through  other  agencies,  as  when 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Italy-America  Societv, 
and  a  member  of  the  stalT  of  the  Institute  became  ex- 
eciitive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
But  usually  the  service  is  n -tillered  bv  personal  confer- 
ence. A  ;Mvat  many  professors  and  teachers  have  had 
their  visits  to  foreign  countries  made  easier  and  more 
attractive  by  the  advice  and  letters  of  introduction  tliev 
have  received  at  the  Institute  before  their  departure. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  students.  Too  great  emphasis 


can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  value  of  the  service  to 
students  coming  from  abroad  who  wish  to  study  some 
special  branch  of  knowledge  and  need  advice  upon  the 
institutions  which  are  best  equipped  to  teach  it.  And 
this  is  equally  true  of  American  students  going  to  a 
foreign  country  for  purposes  of  study.  No  day  passes 
when  the  Institute  is  not  visited  by  such  students  and 
teachers,  and  the  number  to  whom  such  assistance  is 
iriven  by  correspondence  is  even  greater.  The  Institute 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  selecting  American 
students  for  scholarships  abroad,  and  its  representatives 
abroad  are  ready  to  perform  the  same  duty  of  selecting 
the  right  kind  of  students  in  foreign  countries  for 
scholarships  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  Institute  has  attempted  also  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
change of  students  between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries.  It  has  collected  what  is  probably  the  most 
complete  compilation  of  information  with  reference  to 
exchange  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  open  to  for- 
eign students  for  study  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
American  students  to  study  in  countries  abroad.  In 
order  to  facilitate  co-operation  in  the  matters  of  ex- 
change of  both  teachers  and  students,  and  in  educa- 
tional matters  generally  between  this  country  and  others. 
the  Institute  has  representatives  in  practically  all  of 
the  European  countries  and  hopes  soon  to  have  repre- 
sentatives in  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  enabled, 
therefore,  to  give  Americans  going  abroad  on  educa- 
tional matters  letters  of  introduction  which  will  facili- 
tate their  approach  in  other  countries,  and  in  a  similar 
way  the  representatives  abroad  are  enabled  properly  to 
introduce  foreigners  to  things  educational  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  few  distinguished  educators  coming  to 
the  United  States  who  do  not  visit  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  believes  that  it  is  as  essential  for 
Americans  to  know  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
other  countries  as  for  the  people  of  other  countries  to 
know  something  about  us,  in  order  that  international 
good  will  may  be  realized.  To  secure  this  end,  the 
Institute  has  established  in  some  eighty  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  international  re- 
lations clubs.  These  clubs  are  voluntary  organizations 
of  teachers  and  students  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
study  of  international  peace.  The  Institute  provides 
the  clubs,  free  of  charge,  with  syllabi,  bibliographies, 
books,  magazines,  and  other  literature  for  the  study  of 
those  problems.  Moreover,  it  sends  upon  visits  to  them 
from  time  to  time  distinguished  foreigners  and  Ameri- 
can professors  who  are  authorities  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations.  An  annual  conference  of  represent- 
ative members  of  the  clubs  is  also  held  in  the  interest 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

The  Institute  has  published  and  distributed  a  booklet 
on  "Opportunities  for  Higher  Education  in  France," 
one  on  "Graduate  Study  in  the  British  Isles,"  another 
entitled  "Observations  on  Higher  Education  in  Europe," 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  and  a  special 
bulletin  for  administrative  authorities  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  The  latter  deals  with  visiting  pro- 
is  and  commissions:  recently  founded  traveling 
and  research  fellowships;  foreign  professors  available 
for  teaching  engagements,  and  research  opportunities 
abroad  for  American  students. 
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PROPHYLAXIS   IN   THE    PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  presents  a  name  and 
avows  a  purpose  challenging  dissent.  Even  the 
most  pronounced  militarist  will  aver  a  love  for  peace 
and  declare  that  he  is  in  favor  of  arming  to  the  teeth 
to  maintain  peace  and  prevent  war.  None  but  a  de- 
generate can  glory  in  gas-eaten  human  bodies,  in  torn 
limbs,  in  drowning  men  and  women,  and  all  the  other 
varied  forms  of  injury  to  person  and  destruction  of  life. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  we  have  praised  peace 
and  denounced  war.  At  the  end  of  this  period  we  find 
Europe  in  ruins  and  at  every  point  material  making 
ready  for  further  outbreaks.  Every  international  cross- 
roads offers  an  opportunity  for  conflict.  Withal, 
America  punishes  itself  by  expending  93  per  cent  of 
its  annual  national  outgo  for  past  and  prospective  de- 
struction. Meanwhile  there  are  no  international 
morals.  A  private  killing  is  murder  and  the  taking  of 
human  life  on  the  order  of  a  group  of  men,  called  a 
Congress,  a  Parliament,  or  a  Cabinet,  becomes  the 
highest  form  of  patriotism. 

If  we  sum  up  the  total  of  our  international  accom- 
plishments in  the  way  of  preserving  peace,  at  most  we 
can  but  say  that  we  have  taken  trivial  steps  to  delay 
physical  fighting  over  things  which  nations  first  elect  to 
regard  as  immaterial  and  as  not  affecting  their  political 
interests.  We  have  failed  in  our  larger  aim  despite  the 
frills  with  which  we  have  decorated  international  action, 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  reason  for  this  failure. 

Analogies  are  unsafe,  yet  perhaps  we  may  find  one 
not  without  meaning.  Suppose  in  1821  we  had  com- 
menced to  tell  the  world  that  health  was  beautiful  and 
disease  painful  and  disagreeable.  Suppose  we  had  or- 
ganized state  and  local  subordinate  societies  under  an 
inspiring  banner  inscribed  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 
Suppose  we  had  passed  strong  resolutions  by  the  score 
to  the  effect  that  health  kept  for  a  longer  time  the 
bloom  of  youth  upon  the  cheek;  increased  individual 
comfort;  led  to  a  higher  morality;  lengthened  life — 
would  not  every  saloon-keeper  have  agreed  with  us  and 
every  opium  dealer  have  wished  us  God-speed  even  as 
now  militarists  cry  aloud  furiously  for  peace?  Sup- 
pose while  all  this  was  taking  place  we  resolutely  re- 
fused to  examine  into  the  cause  of  disease;  took  no 
steps  to  clean  up  slums ;  did  not  drain  swamps  and 
stamp  out  mosquitoes;  failed  to  fight  darkness  with 
light,  or  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  opium  and  alcohol, 
would  human  life  have  been  lengthened  or  made  more 
comfortable  by  virtue  of  our  fine  resolutions? 

Has  not  our  conduct  been  quite  parallel  with  that  of 
the  supposed  health  societies?  We  have  solemnly  re- 
solved our  love  for  international  order  and  never  have 
we  sought  to  discover  or  resolutely  to  remove  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  disorder,  nor  have  we  witli  clear  vision 
faced  constitutional  cures  therefor.  As  it  were,  we 
have  tried  to  reduce  a  high  fever  (in  our  case  repre- 
sented by  war),  but  have  allowed  darkness,  swamps, 
mosquitoes,  and  vice  to  remain. 


By  our  conduct  we  have  appeared  to  regard  peace  as 
something  to  be  attained  and  assured  by  some  form  of 
fiat.  We  have  put  it  on  the  same  plane  with  direct 
legislation,  or  woman's  suffrage,  or  proportional  repre- 
sentation, or  other  schemes  of  administrative  reform, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  vastly  more  subtle ;  that 
it  was  a  product  and  not  self-existent  and  that  it  could 
only  be  created  and  preserved  by  circumstances  favor- 
able to  its  existence. 

Sometimes,  in  specific  instances,  we  have  said  that 
lust  for  territory  or  desire  for  access  to  the  sea  was  a 
cause  for  war,  and  we  unthinkingly  looked  on  when 
nations  quarreled  over  the  possession  of  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  not  particularly  disturbed  ourselves 
as  to  why  lust  for  territory  or  for  an  opening  upon  the 
sea  or  for  possession  of  natural  resources  should  exist. 
We  have  not  even  stumbled  over  the  fact  that,  granted 
given  international  conditions,  these  causes  might  have 
reasonable  bases.  Investigation  might  teach  us  that  in 
themselves  they  were  understandable  and  called  for 
appropriate  treatment,  based  upon  some  foundation  of 
justice. 

Our  vague  thoughts,  if  indeed  we  have  thought  at  all, 
have  been  aimless,  but  if  we  had  stopped  to  consider 
conditions  in  our  own  country  as  offering  an  inter- 
national parallel  or  suggesting  international  duty  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  they  would  have  been  more  clear. 
Does  Ehode  Island  particularly  concern  herself  over 
the  fact  that  her  territorial  limits  are  restricted?  Is 
there  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  would  be  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  or  ask  his  neighbors  to  lay  down  their 
lives  to  add  one  or  5,000  miles  to  her  territorial  juris- 
diction? Is  there  a  citizen  of  Vermont  who  is  dis- 
tressed over  the  fact  that  Vermont  has  no  immediate 
access  within  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
Would  any  denizen  of  New  Hampshire  be  willing  to 
fight,  supposing  it  otherwise  feasible,  against  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  because  of  a  desire  to  obtain  for  his 
State  direct  control  over  beds  of  coal  and  iron?  Any 
one  of  these  propositions  would  be  unthinkable  within 
our  nation  and,  were  justice  to  prevail,  would  be  equally 
unthinkable  internationally. 

This  American  peace  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  common  Executive,  a  Congress,  and  a  Supreme 
Court,  useful  as  all  of  these  instrumentalities  may  be. 
It  exists  because  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  equally 
with  any  other  citizen  has  a  right  in  perfect  freedom  to 
pass  State  borders  with  all  his  family  and  property;  to 
import  and  export  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
any  sort  of  property  he  pleases  without  hindrance  from 
any  State  authority ;  to  gain  access  to  and  from  the  seas 
without  any  local  interference  whatever. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  say,  therefore,  that 
either  national  or  international  executives,  councils,  or 
assemblies,  with  ample  paraphernalia  of  courts,  will  in- 
sure peace.  Nothing  will  insure  this  save  justice  and 
equality,  not  merely  as  between  nations,  but  also  as  be- 
tween the  individual  members  of  nations  in  their  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  another 
jurisdiction. 

We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  our  own  experience. 
With  as  nearly  perfect  a  system  MS  exists  in  any  other 
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country  of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authori- 
ties, when  the  essential  nationwide  injustice  of  slavery 
existed,  we  forgot  all  else  and  went  to  war  among  our- 
selves. Likewise  may  we  expect  wars  to  continue  de- 
-jnte  all  leagues,  associations,  Hague  courts,  interna- 
tional police,  and  whatever  agents  may  be  imagined, 
unless  we  study  resolutely  the  secrets  of  international 
ju.-ticu  and  cure  injustice.  This  we  have  not  been  doing. 
If  we  would  maintain  peace,  we  must  follow  the  fash- 
ion of  the  health  society,  which  would  have  abandoned 
speedily  the  denunciation  of  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis. 
ami  smallpox  for  the  isolation  of  the  germs, 

We  have  so  far  remained  iu  such  complete  ignorance 
of  the  subject  to  which  we  devote  ourselves  that  we 
have  not  even  discovered  where  peace  ends  and  war 
begins.  We  are  as  blind  as  the  medicine  men  of  a  more 
savage  age,  who  sought  to  cure  disease  when  it  had 
broken  out  virulently  by  their  incantations  and  dances, 
but  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
perhaps  long  antecedent  conditions  of  ill  health  which 
they  had  passed  unobserved,  seeing  only  the  final  out- 
Let  me  illustrate  by  a  single  example  the  point  I 
have  in  mind.  We  say  commonly  and  crudely  that  war 
began  between  Germany  and  France  in  the  first  days  of 
August,  1914,  this  because  of  the  first  killings  being 
dated  from  such  period.  If  we  truly  consider  the  mat- 
ter, however,  we  shall  find  the  roots  of  the  conflict  in 
long  antecedent  facts.  Without  undertaking  to  trace 
the  struggle  to  its  more  obscure  beginnings,  with  much 
show  of  correctness  it  could  be  said  that  the  war  began 
in  1870  with  the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany 
and  that  with  greater  or  less  virulence  it  raged  for  44 
years  before  the  outbreak. 

While  the  taking  of  Alsace-I»rraine  was  in  itself  a 
political  crime,  involving  also  undoubtedly  much  per- 
sonal discomfort  or  injury,  if  persons  and  political  con- 
trol alone  had  been  involved  the  consequences  might  not 
have  been  serious. 

The  provinces  taken  contained  much  mineral  wealth 
useful  theretofore  to  France  and  thereafter  devoted  to 
the  special  benefit  of  Germany.  The  latter  pursued 
with  narrow  selfishness  the  plan  common  to  nations  of 
treating  the  wealth  under  their  immediate  political  con- 
trol as  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  their  exclusive 
advantage.  Taxes  and  tariffs  were  adjusted  to  this  end. 
The  property  which  we  might  fairly  regard  as  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  all  civilized  man  was  appropriated  by 
a  few,  and  particularly  employed  for  national  develop- 
ment 

This  course,  so  natural  as  nations  are  now  educated. 
involved  tremendous  and  disastrous  consequences  not 
alone  to  Germany,  but,  a-  we  have  seen,  to  the  entire 
world.  Knowledge  that  it  would  be  taken  precluded 
friendship  between  France  and  Germany,  and  from  that 
time  on  France  prepared  for  the  certain  physical  con- 
flict and  Germany  with  guilty  conscience  felt  the  neces- 
-itv  of  rendering  herself  capable  of  more  completely 
overthrowing  the  country  she  had  immensely  wronged. 
It  might  be  truly  said  that  the  war  was  on,  though  no 
shot  was  yet  fired.  Each  advancement  on  the  part  of 
one  country  in  the  art  of  legalized  slaughter  was  met 
by  f \irther  progress  on  the  part  of  the  other.  At  every 


I'oint.,  military,  industrial,  political,  each  nation,  with- 
out tracing  its  steps  to  their  possibly  ultimate  con- 
clusion injurious  to  itself,  sought  to  hinder  and  prevent 
the  normal  development  and  expansion  of  the  other. 
Herman  industrial  and  political  relations  with  Austria 
became  closer;  France  created  more  intimate  associa- 
tions with  Russia  and  England.  If  France  desired  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  Morocco,  a  German  man-of-war 
offered  an  implied  threat,  to  which  threat  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  replied  essentially  in  kind,  if 
their  conduct  was  less  blunt 

If  Germany  desired  larger  political  and  industrial 
power  in  Turkey  and  the  valleys  of  Mesopotamia,  allies 
of  France  stood  in  her  way.  The  French  peasantry 
were  ready  to  supply  their  hard-earned  francs  to  the 
development  of  military  power  in  Russia,  and  Germany 
replied  by  levies  on  capital  to  meet  the  situation. 
France  riposted  with  a  three  years'  service  law.  In  . 
every  moral  (or  shall  we  say  immoral?)  sense  were  they 
not  at  war,  even  though  no  blow  was  struck? 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  address  ourselves  to  the  great 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  can  we  do  so  without  a 
revision  of  our  definitions  of  these  two  international 
conditions  ? 

Imagine  that  during  all  these  years  the  artificial 
barriers  between  nations  had  been  non-existent;  that, 
laying  aside  all  chauvinistic  patriotism,  France  had  had 
free  access  to  all  German  markets  and  Germany  hud 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  in  France;  that  England 
and  Germany,  on  equal  terms  with  every  other  nation, 
could  at  their  own  option  have  entered  or  refrained  from 
entering  upon  trade  in  Morocco,  Mesopotamia,  and  else- 
where ;  that  the  various  countries  had  not  arrayed  their 
manufacturers  and  merchants  against  those  of  every 
other  country,  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  had 
possessed  sufficient  selfish  forethought  not  to  have  asked 
governmental  aid — would  we  not,  despite  a  govern- 
mental change  affecting  Alsace-Lorraine,  have  escaped 
forty-four  years  of  incipient  warfare  and  added  years  of 
conflict  not  really  ended  today  ?  Would  not  the  United 
States  have  been  saved  the  lives  of  one  hundred  thousand 
of  its  most  promising  young  men,  escaped  thirty  billions 
of  dollars  of  indebtedness  and  untold  billions  of  expense 
in  the  future  for  excessive  armies  and  navies? 

If  the  giving  up  of  special  national  monopolies,  if 
refraining  from  tariff  and  other  taxes  not  capable  of 
ethical  justification,  would  have  meant  a  sacrifice  to 
individual  nations,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  stood  such  a  sacrifice  rather  than  to  risk  the  civil- 
i/ation  of  a  world? 

We  have  given  heed  to  the  demands  of  many  small 
nations  for  independent  government.  We  have  done  so 
without  for  a  moment  stopping  to  consider  whether 
their  creation  as  separate  entities  was  not  calling  into 
existence  new  trade  barriers,  new  obstacles  to  natural 
growth,  and  therefore  new  causes  for  war.  Notwith- 
standing having  carried  on  "a  war  against  war,"  as  \\r 
fondly  declared  we  were  doing,  have  we  not,  by  com- 
pletely ignoring  all  study  of  the  causes  of  war  and  de- 
clining all  attempts  to  remove  them,  brought  about  con- 
dition* which  leave  the  world  worse  off  after  four  years 
of  frightful  struggle? 
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I  come  back  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Peace  is  but 
the  flower  of  healthy  international  conditions.  (It  is 
not  health  in  and  of  itself.)  If  we  devote  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  the  flower;  give  the  plant  which  bears  it  a 
seasonable  southern  exposure;  keep  away  chill  winds, 
and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  health  of  the  plant 
itself  and  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  earth  from 
which  it  must  derive  its  sustenance,  we  touch  but  the 
incidents  of  successful  flower  production. 

Our  point  of  approach  must  be  very  different  and 
much  more  radical  than  is  represented  by  our  work  up 
to  this  time.  It  must  address  itself  resolutely  and  un- 
flinchingly to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  not 
to  the  removal  of  symptoms. 

In  what  I  have  written,  I  have  used  but  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  causes  of  war.  Other  causes  exist,  but  none 
more  striking  than  that  displayed  to  our  blinded  eyes 
since  1914. 

Must  not  the  vision  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
be  vastly  larger;  much  more  idealistic  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past?  Chattel  slavery  was  not  abolished  by 
regulating  the  quarters  to  be  occupied  by  the  slaves  or 
by  allowing  a  slave  to  testify  in  court.  The  axe  had  to 
be  laid,  as  it  were,  to  the  root  of  the  institution.  So  our 
thought  must  go  to  removing  the  origin  of  war  and  not 
merely  to  making  it  less  frequent  or  feebly  attempting 
to  elevate  an  institution  which  has  no  soul. 

Let  us  isolate  and  render  harmless  the  germs  which 
so  readily  breed  destruction. 


THREE  FACTS  IN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

TRUE  SANITY  in  international  matters  may  mean  to 
be  in  tune  with  the  Infinite ;  it  certainly  means  to  be 
in  tune  with  the  finite.  As  perhaps  never  before,  inter- 
national morality  is  simply  intelligence  applied  to  the 
common  good.  The  World  War  has  had  at  least  one 
beneficent  effect;  it  has  concentrated  the  thoughts  of 
men  upon  the  mysteries  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  evident 
now  to  us  all  that  the  well-being  of  every  man  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  aspirations  and  behavior  of  nations, 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  States  is  the  concern  of  every 
one  of  us.  In  untangling  the  skein  of  international 
relationships  we  may  well  begin  at  home,  for  there  are 
three  facts  in  American  foreign  policy,  as  John  Hay 
expressed,  principles  of  "limpid  simplicity,"  which  are 
of  no  little  concern  to  the  weal  of  the  world. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  WAR  SYSTEM 
America  a  Protest 

America  is  itself  a  protest  against  the  war  system. 
American  citizenship  is  made  up  in  no  small  measure 
of  persons  who  have  come  to  this  country,  or  whose 
ancestors  came  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  recurring  devastations  peculiar  to 
European  wars.  Life,  liberty,  pursuit  of  happiness, 
health,  justice,  education — these  are  more  distinctly 


American  than  even  wealth  and  sky-scrapers.  America 
knows  that  these  things  thrive  only  where  peace  thrives. 
Men  of  other  nations  have  known  this,  but  with  America 
the  belief  has  often  been  a  passion.  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  World  War  was  a  rebuke  to  the  war  system. 
We  insist  that  the  Old  World  methods  of  War  shall  not 
interfere  with  these  prime  American  aims.  The  first 
objection  to  war  is  that  wars  may  be  won  and  justice 
defeated;  brute  force  may  have  its  way  and  at  the  same 
time  do  violence  to  right.  That  is  the  great  iniquity  of 
war.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  America's  objection  to  that 
precarious  method  of  settling  disputes. 

True,  the  opposition  to  war  did  not  begin  in  America. 
The  will  to  end  war  is  of  a  long  historical  growth. 
Something  of  that  long  development  should  be  familiar, 
more  familiar  than  it  now  is. 

When,  as  set  forth  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
four  kings  waged  war  with  five  others  in  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  there  were  evidently  in  operation  two  leagues 
to  enforce  peace.  In  the  very  first  book  of  his  Aeneid, 
Virgil  reveals  Jupiter  unrolling  the 'fates,  when  wars 
shall  cease  and  the  gates  of  Janus  be  closed  "with  fast 
iron  bars."  The  words  in  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
referring  to  the  time  when  "They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;" 
when  "nation  shall  not  lift  its  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,"  are  repeated 
not  only  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Micah;  they  voice  the 
age-long  hope  of  men. 

Throughout  history  leaders  among  men  have  strug- 
gled to  show  the  way  to  overthrow  war.  Not  always 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  particular  instances, 
enthusiasts,  favoring  primarily  the  countries  to  which 
they  happened  to  belong,  often  concerned  to  preserve 
situations  developed  out  of  the  blood  of  arms,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  revealed  the  one  common  purpose  to  estab- 
lish a  more  permanent  peace. 

For  example,  Pierre  Dubois  in  his  De  Recuperations 
Terre  Sancte,  written  in  1305-7,  elaborates  the  course 
for  occupying  and  retaining  the  Holy  Land  through  the 
means  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  Again,  in  1311, 
the  poet  Dante  Alighieri  wrote  his  De  Monarchia,  a 
work  in  which  he  defends  the  principle  of  monarchy,  but 
upon  the  basis  that  "the  human  race  is  ordered  for  the 
best  when  it  is  most  free,"  and  that  "universal  peace  is 
the  best  of  those  things  which  are  ordained  for  our 
beatitude."  And  there  was  George  von  Podebrad,  who 
in  his  Traite  d' Alliance  el  Confederation,  etc.,  written 
1460-63,  insisted  that  "peace  cannot  exist  apart  from 
justice,"  and  "justice  cannot  exist  apart  from  peace." 
Von  Podebrad  submitted  a  plan  for  a  league  to  enforce 
peace,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  "a 
true,  pure,  and  lasting  peace,  union,  and  love  among 
Christians,  and  to  defend  the  religion  of  Christ  against 
the  unspeakably  monstrous  Turk."  Then,  about  the 
year  1515,  Erasmus  wrote  his  treatise  on  war,  which  has 
been  placed  "among  the  most  famous  writings  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  of  his  age."  It  is  a  treatise 
"against  war."  It  begins  with  these  words :  "It  is  both 
an  elegant  proverb,  and  among  all  others,  by  the  writ- 
ings of  many  excellent  authors,  full  often  and  solemnly 
used,  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,  that  is  to  say,  War  is 
sweet  to  them  that  know  it  not."  Colet,  founder  of  St. 
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Paul's  School,  Thomas  Mori-  and  others  of  a  similar 
iiiiiul.  were  friends  of  Erasmus  at  that  time  and  joined 
with  him  for  the  most  part  in  his  opposition  to  war. 
But  Erasmus  surpassed  them  all  in  his  persistent  and 
unequivocal  condemnation  of  "war,  pestilence,  and  the 
theologians."  the  three  great  enemies  with  which  he  says 
In-  had  to  i -1'iiti -lid  throughout  his  lift-. 

But  America's  opposition  to  war  is  backed  not  only  by 
treatises  of  the  long  ago;  there  have  been  the  various 
I  Jans  and  projects  for  the  practical  realization  of  the 
peace  goal  of  the  philosophers. 

Seventeenth  Century 

In  the  seventeenth  i  eiiturv  there  were  four  outstand- 
ing projects  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 

1 

Addressing  himself  to  the  monarchs  and  sovereign 
primes  of  that  time.  Hmeric  Cruet',  wrote  in  1623  what 
he  called  the  "New  Cyneas,"  which  was  a  "discourse  of 
the  occasions  ami  means  to  establish  a  general  peace  and 
the  liberty  of  commerce  throughout  the  whole  world." 
Cruet'  grants  that  to  assure  perpetuity  to  universal  peace 
"is  very  dirticult."  He  says:  "It  seems  that  calm 
weather  cannot  last  long  in  the  ocean  of  our  affairs, 
where  the  impetuous  winds  of  ambition  excite  so  many 
>torms.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  peace  is  signed  to- 
day :  that  it  is  published  to  the  whole  world;  how  do  we 
know  that  posterity  will  ratify  the  articles?  Opinions 
are  changeable,  and  the  actions  of  the  men  of  the  present 
time  do  not  bind  their  successors."  And  yet  he  urges 
the  necessity  of  choosing  a  city  "where  all  sovereigns 
should  have  perpetually  their  ambassadors,  in  order  that 
the  differences  that  might  arise  should  be  settled  by  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  assembly."  With  his  congress  of 
ambassadors  backed  by  a  collective  force,  he  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  peace.  He  says:  "'We  have 
raised  enough  storms.  It  is  time  to  give  calm  and 
serenitv  to  this  great  ocean  by  throwing  upon  it  the  oil 
of  perfect  reconciliation." 


Hugo  (irotius  wrote  his  treatise  "On  the  Law  of  War 
and  Peace"  in  Kii.'i.  In  this  work  (Jrotius  urges  con- 
ference and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations,  and,  drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
the  I>ruids,  points  out  the  necessity  that  measures  "be 
taken  to  compel  the  disputants  to  accept  peaceful  sell  le- 
nient on  equitable  terms." 

3 

In  163*  appeared  "The  (ireat  Design"  of  Henry  IV. 
This  influential  project,  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
I  dike  of  Sully,  who  is  probably  its  author,  is  a  plan  to 
maintain  by  force  a  statu-  created  by  force,  a  political 
-c •heme  for  the  government  of  all  Europe. 


The  influence  of  this  ambitious  "Design"  was  marked. 

;se  of  it  William  I'eim  was  inspired  in  l(i!>3  to 
write  his  "Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Kur<>|>e."  Kven 
the  gentle  (Vim's  "iKct."  founded  u|x>ii  the  principle 
that  justice  "i-  a  better  procurer  of  peace  than  warv— 


indeed,  that  "peace  is  maintained  by  justice,  which  is  a 
fruit  of  government,  as  government  i-  from  society,  and 
society  from  consent" — provided  for  the  compulsion  of 
recalcitrant  States. 

Eighteenth  Century 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  some  five  other 
plans  for  ending  war,  with,  however,  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing emphasis  upon  force  as  an  agency  for  peace. 


Kither  in  1712  or  1713  appeared  Charles  Irenee  Castel 
de  Saint-Pierre's  "Project  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Peace  in  Europe."  •  This,  too,  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  great  "Design."  Here,  too,  is  a  plan  for 
the  maintenance  by  force  of  a  status  created  for  the  most 
part  by  force.  But  the  first  article  of  the  project  shows 
the  author's  purpose  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  "secur- 
ity against  the  great  misfortunes  of  foreign  wars." 


In  1736  Cardinal  Jules  Alberoni  of  Italy  set  forth  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  perpetual  diet  at  IJatisbon  for  the 
purpose  of  subjugating  the  Turk  and  overcoming  the 
"tyranny  and  bondage  of  the  infidels." 


In  17">6  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  wrote  his  ''Epitome 
of  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre's  Project  for  Perpetual  Peace." 
published  in  1761,  in  which  he  expresses  his  sympathy 
with  an  irrevocable  European  alliance  hacked  by  force. 
With  no  little  eloquence  he  picture.-  a  state  of  peace  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  confederacy,  and  also  of  the 
"state  of  war  which  results  from  the  present  impolitic 
state  of  Europe."  The  same  year  that  Rousseau  wrote 
his  "Epitome"  he  wrote  also  his  "Judgment  of  Perpetual 
Peace,"  published  in  1782,  in  which,  granting  that  "per- 
petual peace  is  at  present  a  very  absurd  project,"  he 
nevertheless  concludes  that  "if  a  Henry  IV  and  a  Sully 
are  given  to  us,  perpetual  peace  will  become  again  a 
reasonable  project." 


Between  liXfi  and  ITS!)  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote  "A 
Plan  for  an  1  niversal  and  Perpetual  Peace."  In  it  he 
proposes  "a  common  court  of  judicature  for  the  decision 
of  differences  between  the  several  nations."  As  he  says, 
saving  the  credit  and  honor  of  contending  parties,  being 
in  every  way  conformable  to  their  interests,  and  bcimr 
inconsonant  with  no  practice,  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  "be  justly  styled  visionary."  Bentham  be- 
lieved that  force  would  be  of  little  account  in  the  success 
of  his  project. 


In  his  philosophical  essay  entitled  "Eternal  Pence." 
written  in  \ ','.>'>.  Immanucl  Kant  proposed  a  represen- 
tative league  for  the  realization  of  public  law  backed 
only  by  the  sanction  of  public  opinion.  Founding  his 
plan  upon  the  proposition  that  the  "civil  constitution  in 
every  State  shall  be  republican,"  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  law  of  nations  should  "be  founded  on 
the  federation  of  free  States  .  .  .  the  guaranty  of 
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eternal  peace  is  furnished  by  no  lesser  power  than  the 
great  artist  Nature  herself,  Natura  dcedala  rerum." 

A  Constructive  Peace  Movement 

The  work  of  these  men  of  many  centuries  was  not 
wasted.  America's  opposition  to  war  is  seen  to  have  a 
great  background ;  it  has  developed  directly  from  such  a 
history. 

And  this  opposition  has  not  been  confined  to  "brittle- 
minded"  persons.  Benjamin  Franklin  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  war.  George  Washington  wrote 
in  1785 :  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind 
banished  from  the  earth."  The  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  was  called  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing peace  between  thirteen  not  altogether  friendly  States. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciated  in  1823,  was  promul- 
gated in  the  interests  of  "peace  and  safety." 

The  Peace  Movement,  technically  so  called,  began 
with  the  establishment  of  peace  societies  in  1815,  and 
that  in  America.  These  societies  multiplied,  and  in 
1828,  upon  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd,  they  were 
amalgamated  in  the  American  Peace  Society.  In  1840 
this  same  William  Ladd  wrote  "An  Essay  on  a  Congress 
of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment  of  International  Disputes 
without  Eesort  to  Arms."  In  this  "Essay"  Mr.  Ladd 
proposed  two  things :  a  congress  of  nations  and  a  court 
of  nations.  This  essay  by  Mr.  Ladd  contained  the 
foundations  of  practically  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  direction  of  international  organization  prior  to 
the  World  War,  including  the  achievements  in  arbitra- 
tion and  the  record  of  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907.  Whether  or  not  the  British  Empire  and  con- 
tinental Europe  can  be  organized  for  peace  after  the 
American  pattern,  no  man  can  say.  Whether  or  not  the 
continental  States  of  Europe  can  be  brought  together, 
even  in  a  loose  federation  for  peace,  is  also  a  problem. 
But  of  this  the  world  may  be  assured :  William  Ladd's 
plan  needs  to  be  known  of  men;. for,  to  quote  a  leading 
authority  in  this  field,  William  Ladd  "certainly  gives  the 
only  rational  plan  that  lias  ever  been  presented,  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  by  means  of  international 
conferences  in  which  a  court  of  justice  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  law,  little  by  little,  recommended  to  the 
States  which  the  court  is  to  apply."  No  man  has  demon- 
strated more  fully  than  William  Ladd  the  protest  against 
war  that  is  America. 

If  these  plans  and  projects  to  which  we  have  referred 
were  for  the  most  part  theoretical,  there  have  been  prac- 
tical achievements  as  well,  and  often  on  a  large  scale. 
Pan-Americanism,  with  all  its  setbacks,  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment in  the  direction  of  practical  international  peace. 
The  Universal  Postal  Union  is  an  international  achieve- 
ment of  great  consequence  to  the  common  weal.  Prior 
to  the  war,  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  in- 
ternational organizations  concerned  with  concrete  inter- 
ests. The  practical  confederations,  such  as  arose  under 
the  articles  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  1291,  and 
under  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  were  a  part  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  1777;  and  thence  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  1787.  The 
years  1776  and  1787  reveal  America  as  the  flower  of  this 
age-long  aspiration  of  the  race,  the  will  to  end  war. 


II 

AMERICA'S  INTERNATIONAL  BACKGROUND 
Based  Upon  Experience 

America  is  an  international  fact,  representing  within 
herself  centuries  of  concrete  international  experiences. 
From  1492  to  1787  was  a  period  of  275  years.  From 
1787  to  1921  represents  a  period  of  only  134  years — ap- 
proximately eight  generations  before  our  Federal  Con- 
vention as  against  approximately  four  generations  since 
that  time.  During  those  first  eight  generations  men  of 
this  hemisphere  were  schooled  increasingly  in  matters 
relating  to  international  affairs.  Boundaries,  public 
debts,  dishonesties,  inefficiencies,  countless  irritations 
and  ambitions  produced  their  interstate  disputes,  con- 
tests, and  settlements.  The  varying  tariffs  brought 
troubles  of  an  international  character  in  their  wake. 
Connecticut  taxing  imports  from  Massachusetts  higher 
than  imports  from  Great  Britain  produced  an  inter- 
national problem  of  no  little  seriousness.  Some  States 
drew  separate  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  that  con- 
trary to  agreement;  and  there  were  various  other  viola- 
tions of  contract,  some  ending  in  war.  Shortly  prior  to 
1787  the  people  of  this  country  received  from  abroad 
little  but  disdain.  Economic  difficulties  became  so  acute 
that  during  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  various  plans  of 
union  were  proposed  and  some  tried,  revealing  the  in- 
ternational mindedness  of  those  earlier  Americans.  The 
step-by-step  development  was  significantly  international. 
Looking  back  across  it  all,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
remark  of  C.  Ellis  Stevens  in  his  "Sources  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  in  which  he  says :  "Yet 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race  both  in  England  and 
in  America  that  it  has  never  really  broken  with  the  past. 
Whatever  of  novelty  may  appear  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  ever  under  all  the  great  and  steady  force  of  historic 
continuity." 

1787 

The  year  1787  may  properly  be  said  to  be  an  epoch 
in  the  evolution  of  international  achievement.  That 
convention,  called  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of 
May,  found  itself  faced  with  the  problem  of  setting  up 
a  more  perfect  union  of  thirteen  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  States,  preserving  the  separate  powers  of 
the  union  and  of  the  States,  and  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  the  independence  of  each.  That  was  a  very 
suggestive  international  situation.  That  all-American 
conference  was  an  international  conference;  for  the 
States  were  free,  sovereign,  and  independent — some- 
times arrogantly  so.  Some  of  them  were  small,  some 
large.  Some  of  the  questions  arising  between  them  were 
in  nature  justiciable,  some  were  non-justiciable.  Whether 
or  not  they  should  set  up  a  government  with  power  to 
coerce  the  States  by  force  of  arms  was  at  the  outset 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  negative.  Faced  with 
such  international  questions,  that  international  con- 
ference of  1787  met  them  and  solved  them.  Such  was 
the  method  of  the  solution,  such  the  wisdom  of  the 
action,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  today  the  oldest  international  organization, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  government  in  the  world,  for  since 
1787  the  English  constitution  has  been  radically 
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changed;  France  has  had  at  lea>t  >i\  constitutions, 
Spain  three,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  America  is  not 
diilv  an  international  fact  representing  an  outgrouth 
of  international  concrete  experiences,  it  is  the  product 
of  the  one  successful  international  conference  which  has 
proved  adequate  to  its  purpose.  As  .lames  Brown  Scott 
has  phrased  it,  referring  to  the  services  of  James  Madi- 
s.,n:  -The  Constitution  of  the  more  perfect  union  lias 
succeeded,  and  if  different  States  and  kingdoms  should 
\»'  inclined  to  .substitute  the  regulated  interdependence 
of  State-  for  their  unregulated  independence,  they  need 
oiilv  turn  for  light  and  leading  to  the  little  man  of 
MontjK'lier.  who  has  preserved  for  all  time  an  exact 
account  of  what  took  place  in  the  conference  of  the 
States  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787." 

If  in  KM?  delegates  from  twelve  free.  so\ereign,  and 
independent  States  could  meet  and  successfully  solve 
the  questions  of  representation  as  between  large  and 
small  States  establishing  a  system  under  which  every 
'(iial  in  law  if  not  in  influence,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  other  and  similarly  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent States  to  do  as  much.  If  instructed  delegates 
from  those  twelve  free,  so\creign,  independent  States, 
voting  as  States,  could  adjust  all  questions  of  procedure 
within  the  conference,  fix  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory 
method  of  ratification,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the 
States  were  bound  only  by  their  own  consent,  it  would 
-•  .'in  reasonable  that  a  similar  tiling  may  be  done  again. 
If,  now,  as  a  result  of  that  international  conference, 
forty-eight  free,  sovereign,  independent  States  can  live 
peacefully  with  each  other  under  a  more  perfect  union, 
providing  for  a  division  of  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  powers,  and  subordinating  the  military  arm 
to  civil  control,  that  fact  should  be  of  interest  for  all 
States  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations.  If  under 
this  system  of  union  it  be  a  fact  that  there  is  no  first 
among  equals,  no  State  with  privileges  or  functions  not 
common  to  all,  it  must  be  granted  that  such  a  beneficent 
arrangement  is  possible'. 

Coercion  of  States 

But  of  still  greater  significance  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  America  has  demonstrated  the  de- 
sirability and  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  any  plan  for 
the  coercion  of  States  by  force  of  arms.  Coercion  there 
is ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  coercion  of  individuals  only. 
All  attempts  to  organize  States,  giving  to  some  central 
power  the  authority  to  coerce  member  States,  have  usually 
led  to  war ;  they  have  invariably  failed.  As  already  said, 
a  plan  for  the  coercion  of  States  was  presented,  debated, 
and  discarded  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  and  Ellsworth  condemned  unequivocally 
any  proposal  looking  toward  a  union  of  States  with  power 
to  coerce  the  States  by  arms.  There  is  a  coercion  of  the 
States  in  America,  but  it  is  coercion  by  the  only  con- 
ceivable force  calculated  to  avoid  war — a  force  greater 
than  the  force  of  arms,  because  it  is  the  force  which 
makes  and  directs  arms  that  is,  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  what  Washington  called  "a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  i,f  mankind." 

Organi/ation  for  Peace 

America  is  the  one  ont>ianding  union  of  States  organ- 

ixed     for     peace.       That     peace    was     the    motive    of    the 


••founding  Fathers'*  i.-  apparent  from  many  provision- 
of  the  Constitution.  The  States  delegated  and  relin- 
quished their  rights  to  lay  taxes  or  duties  on  "articles 
exported  from  any  State" ;  they  agreed  that  "No  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  .by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another"; 
in  Article  I,  section  10,  they  eschewed  "alliances";  they 
set  up  an  organization  under  which  no  State,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  shall  "keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  admit  of  no  delay."  America  has  realized  disarma- 
ment, therefore,  because  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
conferred  upon  the  agent  of  their  creation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  their  former  right  to  raise  troops; 
and  they  have  given  to  their  agent  the  task  of  preserving 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  of  protecting 
each  State  against  invasion.  Thus  we  have  here  an 
"Article  X"  rationally  drawn  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  importance  of  this  is  that,  while  the  United 
States  of  America  has  organized  the  States  for  peace, 
Europe  seems  to  have  missed  the  lesson.  Europe  is 
organized  for  war,  and  that  to  the  continuous  danger  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Europe  must  organize  for  peace 
if  she  is  to  escape  war.  Leading  men  in  Europe  are 
beginning  to  see  this,  and  more  clearly  as  they  study 
the  experience  in  America.  A  Belgian  publicist  has 
recently  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in 
Paris  to  form  a  loose  confederation  of  the  continental 
States  of  Europe  upon  the  basis  of  our  Union.  A  dis- 
tinguished Austrian,  now  in  this  country,  has  granted 
the  same  thing.  Switzerland,  with  a  citizenship  of 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  preserved  her  neutrality 
during  the  World  War  and  snowed  what  can  be  done 
under  a  regime  of  justice.  A  Europe  organized  for  war 
may  become  a  Europe  organized  for  peace.  Our  own 
Benjamin  Franklin  saw  this  truth  as  a  result  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Federal  Convention,  for  in  October, 
1787,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Europe: 

"I  send  you  enclos'd  the  propos'd  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion for  these  States.  I  was  engag'd  4  Months  of  the  last 
Summer  In  the  Convention  that  form'd  It.  It  Is  now  sent 
by  Congress  to  the  several  States  for  their  Confirmation. 
If  It  succeeds,  I  do  not  see  why  you  might  not  in  Ruropc 
carry  the  1'roject  of  good  Henry  the  4th  into  Execution,  by 
forming  a  Federal  Union  and  One  Grand  Republlck  of 
all  Its  different  Slates  &  Kingdoms:  by  means  of  a  like 
Convention ;  for  we  hud  many  interests  to  reconcile." 

Thus  America  is  an  international  fact,  representing 
an  outgrowth  of  international  concrete  experiences — a 
fact  of  consequence  to  all  men  concerned  with  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We,  like  Patrick  Henry,  can  know  no  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  Alliances,  "holy" 
and  otherwise,  have  proved  ephemeral.  The  American 
t'nion  is  an  example  of  permanence.  Thus  America  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  forward  look.  Evidently  this  was 
the  thought  in  the  mind  of  President  Harding,  who  in 
his  inaugural  address  said:  "When  the  governments  of 
earth  shall  have  established  a  freedom  like  our  own 
and  shall  have  sanctioned  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we 
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have  practiced  it,  I  believe  the  last  sorrow  and  the  final 
sacrifice  of  international  warfare  will  have  been 
written." 

Ill 

AMERICA  AND  THE  THREE  EQUILIBRIUMS 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  facts  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  is  the  fact  that  America  is  itself  a  protest 
against  the  war  system.  We  have  just  said  that  an- 
other fact  of  American  foreign  policy  is  the  fact  of  its 
own  successful  international  experiences.  There  is  a 
third  fact  at  the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
that  fact  is  that  America  is  a  series  of  at  least  three 
vital  equilibriums. 

Anarchy  and  Tyranny 

In  the  first  place,  America  is  an  equilibrium  between 
anarchy  and  tyranny.  These  two  contending  forces  have 
come  down  to  us  out  of  a  long  past,  Sophists  and  Cynics 
against  Aristotle  and  the  other  defenders  of  constitu- 
tionalism. As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  Greece 
believed  strongly  in  the  freedom  of  the  nation's  parts. 
But  through  the  centuries  there  arose  too  much  freedom 
of  the  parts,  and  the  result  was  that  Greece  fell  because 
of  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Koine,  made 
up  of  people  strongly  inclined  toward  a  highly  central- 
ized form  of  government.  Then  through  the  centuries 
the  Roman  State  became  too  strong  and  finally  fell,  be- 
cause of  tyranny.  These  two  tendencies  met  in  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution — 
indeed,  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  The 
Federalists  were  the  Romans,  the  Anti-Federalists  the 
(ireeks,  in  that  convention.  One  came  forth  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Republican,  and  the  other  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Because  the  United  States  has  mapped 
her  course  thus  far  successfully  between  these  two 
opposing  forces,  veering  now  toward  tyranny  and  then 
toward  anarchy,  yet  avoiding  each,  the  United  States 
has,  because  of  its  equilibrium,  survived. 

Large  and  Small  States 

America  is  also  an  equilibrium  between  large  and 
small  States.  Because  both  large  and  small  States  are 
equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  most  vitally  con- 
cerned with  foreign  relations,  the  small  States  have  been 
satisfied.  Because  the  representation  has  been  based  on 
population  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  bills 
of  appropriation  arise,  the  large  States  have  been  satis- 
fied. And  because  all  States,  large  and  small,  are  equal 
before  the  law,  large  and  small  States  have  no  irrecon- 
cilable divergencies  of  interest.  This  equilibrium  was 
found  to  be  necessary  before  the  more  perfect  union 
could  come  into  being.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  that 
more  perfect  union  to  survive. 

Rights  and  Duties 

Finally,  America  represents  an  equilibrium  between 
rights  and  duties.  In  faith  and  practice  America  adopts 
the  principle  that  every  State  has  the  right  to  exist ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  commit  no 
unlawful  act  calculated  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of 
another.  America  accepts  the  principle  that  every  State 


has  a  right  to  its  independence;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  State  never  to  interfere  with  that 
right  in  another.  America  believes  that  every  State  has 
a  right  to  equality  with  other  States  before  the  law ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  respect  this 
right  in  other  States.  America  believes  that  every  State 
has  a  right  not  only  to  its  territory,  but  to  jurisdiction 
over  it;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State 
to  violate  neither  of  these  rights  in  another  State. 
America  believes  that  every  State  has  the  right  to  expect 
protection  in  its  rights  from  other  States;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  respect  and 
protect  other  States.  Arneric|i  believes  that  every  State 
has  the  right  to  a  hearing  under  the  law ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  uphold  the  law. 
These  are  not  matters  of  theory  only;  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  by  the  American  Peace  Society;  they  have  been 
upheld  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts;  they  are 
accepted  facts  in  American  political  and  legal  practice. 
Thus  America  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  rights  and 
duties  of  States. 

American  Faiths 

All  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  America 
believes  in  government  only  as  it  is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  Therefore  America  cannot  arouse 
any  interest  in  an  international  organization  that  does 
not  include  all  civilized  States.  America  cannot  believe 
in  a  League  of  Nations  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  violence  to  the  existence,  independence,  or  equal- 
ity of  other  States.  America  can  conceive  of  no  in- 
ternational organization  as  an  agency  for  peace  if  it  be 
set  up  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  other  States,  and 
especially  if  it  be  organized  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining international  order  by  the  coercion  of  arms. 
The  American  Revolution  was  fought  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  an  imposed  control.  America  sees  the 
peace  of  the  world  to  lie  in  the  direction  not  of  execu- 
tive action,  but  of  law  and  conciliation.  Force,  brute 
force,  is  not  a  guarantor  of  World  peace.  Any  league 
with  adequate  force  at  its  disposal  is  a  superstate,  im- 
possible of  realization  within  any  reasonable  time. 

America  has  refused,  America  will  always  refuse,  to 
promise  in  advance  to  pool  her  armed  forces  in  contin- 
gencies now  impossible  of  definition,  contingencies  which 
when  they  arise  may  prove  to  be  different  from  any- 
thing now  experienced  or  foreseen.  At  least  America 
ought  so  to  refuse.  America  stands  for  inclusive  inter- 
national organization,  not  for  a  limited  league  of  the 
powerful.  America  does  not  believe  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  judiciary  to  the  will  of  the  executive. 
America  believes  in  conference,  law,  friendly  composi- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  the  only  methods 
known  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  equilibriums 
essential  to  the  permanence  of  States.  And  all  this  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that,  for  Americans,  govern- 
ment, national  or  international,  can  rest  successfully 
only  on  the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  That,  after 
all,  is  the  significant  fact  of  1787,  of  America's  partici- 
pation in  The  Hague  conferences  of  1899  and  1907.  It 
is  the  reason  for  the  outcome  of  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1920. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus  American  foreign  policy  rests  upon  three  out- 
standing facts:  She  is  herself  a  protest  against  the  war 
system:  she  is  herself  an  international  entity  developed 
out  of  concrete  international  experiences;  she  survives 
I  MM  'ii  use  she  is  balanced — thus  far  safely — between  those 
op|«>sing  forces  which  have  destroyed  all  international 
organizations  hitherto.  Therefore,  if  human  beings  are 
to  demand,  legislate,  achieve  and  live  a  greater  health,  a 
finer  happiness,  a  more  creative  service  for  all  in  an  ad- 
vancing- world  democracy  :  if  they  are  to  attain  unto 
tho-e  wider  significances  of  what  it  means  to  live:  if 
they  are  to  build  up  a  world-life  that  shall  be  more 
humane,  more  just,  more  free;  then,  indeed,  they  must 
apply  their  minds  and  wills  unto  this  answer  to  the  cry 
of  the  ages,  this  contribution  peculiarly  successful,  as- 
suredly enduring,  supremely  hopeful :  this  permanent 
illustration  of  a  workable  foreign  policy  capable  of  ap- 
plication everywhere,  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  world's  most  vivid  expression  of  opposition  to  the 
war  system  is  America.  The  most  successful  machinery 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  States  is  America. 
This  needs  to  be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated. 
America's  libation  on  the  altar  of  world  fate  is  America. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

By  DR.  L.  S.  ROWE 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

SKCUKCY  is  the  chief  aid  to  intrigue:  ignorance  the 
principal  instigator  of  distrust :  concealment  the 
harbinger  of  misunderstanding.  Confidence  is  builded 
upon  the  complete  comprehension  and  rightful  construc- 
tion of  the  motives  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
This  was  the  great  idea  behind  the  conception  of  the 
Pan  American  Union — to  provide  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  together  as  closely  as  was  humanly 
possible  the  rapidly  developing  power  of  one  great  na- 
tion, with  the  potential  possibilities  of  twenty  others  on 
the  same  continent,  for  mutual  protection,  and  commer- 
cial, educational,  and  industrial  advancement  through 
the  power  of  understanding.  It  assured  the  North  and 
South  American  continents  of  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  undisturbed  existence  in  accordance  with  their  high 
ideals  and  the  honorable  governments  of  their  choice. 
It  guaranteed  to  each  of  the  twenty-one  republics,  with 
their  upwards  of  200,000,00(1  people,  a  free  and  peaceful 
future  for  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  great  power  for  good  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  can  boast  arises  to  a  ^reat  extent  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  organization  and  the  singleness  of  its  pur- 
pose. Xo  multiplicity  of  agreements  tend  to  confuse 
and  weaken  the  force  of  the'  institution,  and  its  aims  are 
not  controlled  by  any  motive  save  the  general  and  high- 
eat  good  of  all.  Its  desire  for  peace  is  stamped  indelibly 
on  its  white  stone  foundations  and  its  creed  of  regard 
for  law.  enlightenment,  and  patriotism  i.-  carved  upon 
the  four  walls  of  its  building,  where  meet  together  each 
month  tlie  ambassadors  and  ministers  from  all  of  the 
Ijttin  American  republic-  and  the  Se< -n-tarx  of  State  of 


the  United  States,  composing  the  Pan  American  Union 
Governing  Board.  Thcv  bring  to  the  monthly  council 
table  openmindedness,  generosity,  and  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  These  twenty-one  men,  chosen  by  their 
respective  governments  for  this  important  representa- 
tion because  of  unquestioned  ability  and  high  i|\ialilica- 
tions,  explain  the  strength  of  the  development  that  has 
marked  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Pan  American  Republics  was 
established  about  thirty-one  years  ago  shipping  facilities 
«ere  poor,  commerce  was  negligible,  and  a  journey 
through  South  and  Central  America  even  as  late  as  the 
dedication  of  the  Pan  American  Union  building,  in 
MHO,  took  on  the  nature  of  an  exploration.  Since,  then, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  separating  oceans,  the  differ- 
ences in  languages  and  customs,  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  limited  means  of  transportation,  these  nations 
have  come  to  be  the  most  important  section  of  the  world. 
(Jradually  the  needs  as  well  as  the  opportunities  which 
they  offer  have  become  known:  steadily  investors  have 
become  interested,  and  those  who  delight  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  great  projects  have  found  the  way  into  the  unde- 
veloped sections.  Railroads,  tramways,  perfected  high- 
ways have  brought  the  minerals,  the  native  agricultural 
products,  the  great  cattle  ranges,  and  the  wide  spaces 
inviting  enterprise  closer  to  civilization.  Electricity, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  cable  and  radio  have  still  fur- 
ther shortened  the  distance. 

The  aim  and  the  ambition  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
lie  along  the  lines  that  will  foster  industrial  peace,  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  mutual  friendship.  In  Mexico 
City,  in  1JI02,  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference, 
an  international  sanitary  commission  was  created.  Real- 
izing the  vital  import  of  knowledge  concerning  health 
and  sanitation  in  the  various  nations,  the  Union  is  push- 
ing the  work  of  this  commission  with  renewed  vigor. 
building  up  a  constructive  service,  gathering  data  on 
important  subjects  for  distribution  to  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities in  the  several  countries,  and  compiling  the  in- 
formation which  is  being  sent  from  these  countries  mi 
the  prevalence  and  control  of  diseases.  The  commission 
will  be  prepared  to  furnish  sanitary  experts  on  request 
The  existing  status  of  preventible  disease,  measures  for 
combatting  disease,  matters  of  industrial  hygiene,  child 
welfare,  water  supply  and  drainage,  paving  and  the  sani- 
tary improvements  of  ports  and  harbors,  the  sanitation 
of  all  seaports,  and  the  disinfection  of  imports  and  e.\- 
|Mirts  are  among  the  important  matters  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  section  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Union's  agencies  in  the  plans  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Pan  Americanism.  In  the  beginning  tin's 
phase  of  the  work  was  devised  chiefly  to  foster  trade  bv 
spreading  information  on  certain  subjects.  The  increas- 
ing desire  throughout  the  Americas  to  learn  more  of  the 
civilization,  the  culture,  and  the  languages  of  the  sister 
republics  has  broadened  the  educational  field  until  the 
future  possibilities  seem  to  !>e  boundless.  The  imme- 
diate effort  of  this  division  is  being  devoted  to  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  students  and  the  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  purpo.-e  of  establishing  mutual  cultural 
relations.  About  ".oiiO  Latin  American  students  are 
now  studying  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
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States.  The  proposal  for  the  interchange  of  students 
between  higher  educational  institutions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  is  developing  into  a  reality. 
Colleges  are  offering  free  tuition  for  stipulated  services 
to  Latin  American  aspirants  for  knowledge,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  effect  of  such  influence  upon  the  stu- 
dent body  is  excellent.  The  interchange  of  professors, 
the  establishing  of  relations  between  the  universities  of 
all  of  the  Pan  American  republics,  and  the  closer  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  literature  and  art  and  science 
of  the  different  nations  are  among  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments. The  educational  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  fast  becoming  not  only  a  clearing-house  for 
information  for  all  of  the  republics,  but  of  its  students. 

Along  commercial  activities  the  necessity  for  under- 
standing is  quite  as  imperative  as  in  the  purely  cultural. 
The  Boston  University  has  founded  at  Havana  a  branch 
for  the  study  of  commerce,  and  expects  to  extend  these 
branches  in  other  Latin  American  cities.  The  School  of 
Foreign  Commerce  of  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  inaugurated  a  most  important  educational 
innovation  last  year  by  sending  a  group  of  students  to 
Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  customs,  civilization,  and  culture  of  the  Venezuelan 
people.  The  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  offers 
special  commercial  training  to  young  men  from  Latin 
America  who  are  willing  to  return  to  their  respective 
countries  as  agents  or  representatives  of  American  busi- 
ness houses  or  manufacturers.  These  are  but  three  of 
the  innumerable  activities  working  for  the  aid  of  the 
upbuilding  of  these  nations  with  the  aid  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

In  addition,  the  Pan  American  bulletins  endeavor  to 
bring  all  of  the  republics  more  closely  together  in 
thought  and  purpose  through  the  interchange  of  useful 
information  and  instructive  articles  concerning  activi- 
ties in  all  of  them.  Descriptive  pamphlets  give  further 
knowledge  of  individual  countries,  cities,  ports  and  har- 
bors, commerce  and  vital  statistics ;  its  information  sec- 
tion sends  out  data  on  every  subject  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  these  countries,  and  as  much  of  this  service 
as  is  possible  is  made  available  for  the  teachers  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  In  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  upon 
the  young  will  depend  the  future  of  all  governments, 
special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  for  the  health,  mental 
training,  and  general  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  development  of  complete  understanding  and  the 
furthering  of  mutual  friendly  interest  is  the  aspiration 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  contends  that  the  most 
certain  way  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  is  by  enlighten- 
ment; that  the  furtherance  of  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  safeguarding  of  peace,  and  that  peace  depends  upon 
complete  confidence,  and  confidence  is  based  upon  a 
firm  foundation  of  knowledge.  Through  the  binding 
together  of  the  leaders  of  all  of  these  nations,  their 
willing  co-operation  and  their  friendship,  the  Pan 
American  Union  intends  to  carry  its  cause  to  the  highest 
point  of  beneficent  internationalism. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 


The  equestrian  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Venezuelan 
statesman  (1783-1830),  dedicated  in  New  York  City 
April  19,  is  another  illustration  of  that  "beneficent  in- 
ternationalism" to  which  Dr.  Eowe  refers. — EDITOR. 


That  during  1920  sheepskins  valued  at  $215,811  were 
exported  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  the  United  States. 

That  fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  spent  $5,000,000 
on  higher  education,  and  that  this  year  the  expenditures 
will  amount  to  $180,000,000. 

That  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Prance  has  unani- 
mously adopted  a  bill  making  physical  training  com- 
pulsory for  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

That  for  the  first  time  since  1911  a  census  has  been 
taken  in  Prance,  the  census  which  should  have  been  taken 
in  1916  having  been  omitted  because  of  the  war. 

That  fourteen  influential  members  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament  are  now  en  route  to  Washington  and  other 
cities  to  study  American  public  opinion  at  first  hand. 

That  during  the  first  year  of  prohibition  in  this 
country  Malaga,  Spain,  shipped  five  times  the  total 
amount  of  wine  sent  here  in  the  ten  preceding  years. 

That  approximately  $36.60  was  expended  last  year  on 
the  education  of  each  child  in  public  schools  of  this 
country,  and  that  there  were  20,853,600  pupils  enrolled. 

That  President  Millerand  has  directed  that  the  rail- 
way saloon  in  which  the  Armistice  of  1918  was  signed 
is  to  be  preserved  as  an  historic  relic  at  the  Invalides  in 
Paris. 

That  the  Fifth  Swiss  Sample  Fair  will  be  held  in  Basle 
from  April  16  to  26,  when  Swiss  manufactures  and  all 
classes  of  goods  produced  in  Switzerland  will  be  on  dis- 
play. 

That  one  hundred  young  women  from  Austria  arrived 
in  the  United  States  recently  to  serve  as  domestic  serv- 
ants in  the  Chicago  district,  where  the  supply  of  house- 
hold help  has  been  dwindling. 

That  the  Turkish  Government  can  no  longer  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  civil  and  military  functionaries,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  discontent  is  daily  growing  greater 
and  a  serious  crisis  may  arise  at  any  time. 

That  Germany  will  submit  to  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  specific  proposals  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  regions  of  northern  France,  in  a  note  which 
is  now  being  prepared  and  which  will  be  dispatched  be- 
fore May  1. 

That  the  Philippine  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which,  if 
concurred  in  by  the  House,  will  give  the  franchise  to  all 
males  eighteen  and  over  who  have  passed  through  the  in- 
termediate grades  of  school,  the  present  voting  age  being 
twenty-one. 

That  the  French  Government  has  rejected  the  Swiss 
proposals  about  the  free  zone  in  Upper  Savoy,  and  that  it 
intends  to  suppress  the  zone  and  to  advance  the  customs 
lines  to  the  frontier  opposite  Geneva  without  further 
negotiation  or  arbitration. 
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That  Alliania  is  practically  without  education,  all 
public  schools  in  that  country  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Turks. 

That  a  permanent  collection  of  war  material  used  by 
the  I'nitrd  Stall's  has  hern  pn  -rnted  to  tin-  French  Gov- 
ernment by  the  War  Department.  It  includes  evidence 
showing  the  work  of  the  welfare  organizations. 

That    the    Ifoyal    Dutch    Aerial   Transport   Company 

nprned  a  regular  air  service,  chiefly  with  Fokker  ma- 

ehiiies,  over  Amsterdani-Rotterdam-Brussels  and  Paris 

on    April    11    and    Amsterdam-Rotterdam-London    and 

rdam-namburg-Copenhagen  on  April  14. 

That  a  national  pilgrimage  under  the  British  League 

itions  Union,  in  support  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

will  take  place  during  May  and  June  from  all  parts  of 

Kngland,  culminating  in  London  with  a  demonstration  in 

1 1  vile  Park  on  League  of  Nations  Day,  Saturday,  June  25. 

That  one  Rudolph  Leibus,  of  Berlin,  recently  offered  a 
reward  for  the  murder  of  Albert  Einstein,  Professor 
Foerster,  and  Maximilian  Harden  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  patriotic  duty  to  shoot  these  leaders  of  pacifist  sen- 
timent: whereupon  Leibus  was  fined  $16.00  by  a  Berlin 
magistrate. 

That  closer  intellectual  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  countries  of  South  and  North  America  are  being 
sought  by  the  Spanish  Board  of  Higher  Studies,  which 
is  launching  an  energetic  campaign  to  induce  students  of 
the  Spanish  tongue  and  of  Spanish  culture  to  do  their 
studying  in  Spain. 

That  the  total  German  vote  in  Upper  Silesia,  as  shown 
by  the  plebiscite  return,  is  reckoned  at  716,400,  as  against 
\'.  1.100  for  the  Poles,  the  Poles  having  a  majority  in 
four  districts,  and  that  the  commission  will  meet  soon  in 
Paris  to  determine  definitely  the  German-Polish 
boundary. 

That  two  hundred  Russian  refugee  girls  will  IK-  given 
courses  in  housekeeping  at  a  school  established  near 
Constantinople.  The  Russian  residents  of  that  place, 
being  desirous  of  alleviating  the  desperate  conditions 
among  their  countrymen  who  fled  before  the  advance  of 
the  Soviet  forces  in  southern  Russia,  will  maintain  this 
>i>l. 

That  the  trial  of  war  criminals  at  Leipzig  is  expected 
to  take  place  early  in  May,  the  first  seven  cases  being 
English,  the  alleged  crimes  covering,  first,  sinking  with- 
out warning  of  the  hospital  ship  Llandorery  Castle,  and 
with  having  afterwards  fired  on  a  sunken  boat  contain- 
ing the  survivors,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  234  lives: 
the  torpedoing  without  warning  of  the  British  Hospital 
ship  Dorer  Castle,  when  homeward  bound  from  the 
ern  Mediterranean  fully  laden  with  sick  and  wounded, 
with  a  loss  of  six  lives:  sinking  the  British  steamship 
Torrington  and  the  subsequent  drowning  of  the  whole 
of  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  master,  by  sub- 
merging while  they  were  on  deck  of  the  submarine: 
other  charges  being  of  act-  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war 
at  various  prisoner-of-war  camps. 


PRESIDENT  HANDING'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Rejects  League  of  Nations  and  Super- 
state Ideal  of  Internationalism 

President  Harding  in  a  personally  delivered  message 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  April  12,  said: 

Neither  branch  <>f  the  government  '"in  l>e  unuiinilful  of  tin- 
call  for  reduced  ex|>enditure  for  the  departments  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  government  Is  in  accord  with  the  wisli 
to  eliminate  the  burdens  of  heavy  armament.  The  United 
States  ever  will  be  In  harmony  with  such  a  movement  to- 
ward the  higher  attainments  of  peace.  But  we  shiill  not 
entirely  discard  our  agencies  for  defense  until  there  Is  re- 

veil  the  need  to  defend.     We  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 

other  nations  to  approximnte  disarmament,  hut  merest  pru- 
dence forliids  that  we  disarm  alone. 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  world  war  came  in  .n 
end,  and  yet  we  find  ourselves  today  in  the  technical  .state  of 
war,  though  actually  at  peace,  while  Europe  is  at  technical 
peace,  far  from  tranquillity  and  little  progressed  toward  the 
ho|>ed-for  restoration. 

It  111  becomes  us  to  express  Impatience  that  the  Euroiican 
belligerents  are  not  yet  in  full  agreement,  when  we  onrselve- 
have  been  unable  to  bring  constituted  authority  into  am>rd 
In  our  own  relations  to  the  formally  proclaimed  |«-ac<>. 

Little  avails  in  reciting  the  causes  of  delay  in  Europe  or 
our  own  failure  to  agree.  But  there  Is  no  longer  excuse-  for  un- 
certainties respecting  some  phases  of  our  foreign  relationship. 
In  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  world-governing  with  its 
super-powers,  this  Republic  will  have  no  part.  There  can 
be  no  misinterpretation,  and  there  will  be  no  betrayal  of 
the  deliberate  expression  of  the  American  people  in  the 
recent  election;  and,  settled  in  our  derision  for  ourselves, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  our 
associates  in  war  in  particular,  that  the  league  covenant 
can  have  no  sanction  by  us. 

The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war,  preserve 
peace,  and  promote  civilization  our  people  most  cordially 
applauded.  We  yearned  for  this  new  instrument  of  jus- 
tice, hut  we  can  have  no  part  in  a  committal  to  an  agency 
of  force  in  unknown  contingencies;  we  can  recognize  no 
super-authority. 

VERSAILLES  TREATY  DEFEATS  PEACE 

Manifestly  the  highest  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  defeated  in  link  ing  it  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
making  it  the  enforcing  agency  of  the  victors  of  the  war. 
International  association  for  permanent  peace  must  be  con- 
ceived solely  as  an  instrumentality  of  justice,  unassociated 
with  the  passions  of  yesterday,  and  not  so  constituted  as 
to  attempt  the  dual  functions  of  a  politiral  instrument  of 
the  conquerors  and  of  an  agency  of  peace.  There  can  be 
no  prosperity  for  the  fundamental  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  any  such  association  so  long  as  it  is  an  organ 
of  any  particular  treaty,  or  committed  to  the  attainment 
of  the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

The  American  aspiration,  indeed,  the  world  aspiration. 
\\as  mi  asso.  iation  of  nations,  based  upon  the  application 
of  justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and  co-opera- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  war  and  pointing  the  way  to  a 
higher  civilization  and  international  fraternity  in  which 
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all  the  world  might  share.  In  rejecting  the  league  cove- 
nant and  uttering  that  rejection  to  our  own  people,  and  to 
the  world,  we  make  no  surrender  of  our  hope  and  aim  for 
an  association  to  promote  peace  in  which  we  would  most 
heartily  join.  We  wish  it  to  be  conceived  in  peace  and 
dedicated  to  peace,  and  will  relinquish  no  effort  to  bring 
the  nations  of  the  world  into  such  fellowship,  not  in  the 
surrender  of  national  sovereignty,  but  rejoicing  in  a  nobler 
exercise  of  it  in  the  advancement  of  human  activities,  amid 
the  compensations  of  peaceful  achievement. 

AMERICA  CRAVES  PEACE 

In  the  national  referendum  to  which  I  have  adverted  we 
pledged  our  efforts  toward  such  association,  and  the  pledge 
will  be  faithfully  kept.  In  the  plight  of  policy  and  perform- 
ance, we  told  the  American  people  we  meant  to  seek  an  early 
establishment  of  peace.  The  United  States  alone  among  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  continues  in  a  technical  state  of 
war  against  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  This  anomalous 
condition  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue.  To  establish 
the  state  of  technical  peace  without  further  delay,  I  should 
approve  a  declaratory  resolution  by  Congress  to  that  effect, 
with  the  qualifications  essential  to  protect  all  our  rights. 
Such  action  would  be  the  simplest  keeping  of  faith  with  our- 
selves, and  could  in  no  sense  be  construed  as  a  desertion  of 
those  with  whom  we  shared  our  sacrifices  in  war,  for  these 
powers  are  already  at  peace. 

Such  a  resolution  should  undertake  to  do  no  more  than 
thus  to  declare  the  state  of  peace,  which  all  America  craves. 
It  must  add  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  with  just  reparations, 
the  restoration  for  which  all  Europe  yearns,  and  upon  which 
the  world's  recovery  must  be  founded.  Neither  former 
enemy  nor  ally  can  mistake  America's  position,  because  our 
attitude  as  to  responsibility  for  the  war  and  the  necessity 
for  just  reparations  already  has  had  formal  and  very  earnest 
expression. 

EXECUTIVE  RIGHTS  TO  BE  GUARDED 

It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  to  make  a  statement  of 
future  policy  with  respect  to  European  affairs  in  such  a 
declaration  of  a  state  of  peace.  In  correcting  the  failure  of 
the  Executive,  in  negotiating  the  most  important  treaty  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  to  recognize  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Senate  we  would  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
equally  objectionable,  if  Congress  or  the  Senate  should  as- 
sume the  function  of  the  Executive.  Our  highest  duty  is  the 
preservation  of  the  constituted  powers  of  each,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  so  essential  to  our  com- 
mon welfare. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  declare  for  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers  on  the  assumption  that  these  alone 
would  be  adequate,  because  the  situation  is  so  involved  that 
our  peace  engagements  cannot  ignore  the  Old  World  relation- 
ship and  the  settlements  already  effected,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  so  In  preserving  our  own  rights  and  contracting  our 
future  relationships. 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the 
confirmation  of  our  rights  and  interests  as  already  provided 
and  to  engage  under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  such  explicit 
reservations  and  modifications  as  will  secure  our  absolute 
freedom  from  inadvisable  commitments  and  safeguard  all 
our  essential  interests. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  people  needs  my  assurance  that 


a  request  to  negotiate  needed  treaties  of  peace  would  be 
superfluous  and  unnecessary,  as  It  is  technically  ineffective, 
and  I  know  in  my  own  heart  there  is  none  who  would  wish 
to  embarrass  the  Executive  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
when  we  are  all  so  eager  to  turn  disappointment  and  delay 
into  gratifying  accomplishment. 

MUST  CO-OPERATE  WITH   EUROPE 

Problem's  relating  to  our  foreign  relations  bear  upon  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  all- 
important  future  must  be  deliberately  considered,  with 
greater  concern  than  mere  immediate  relief  from  unhappy 
conditions.  We  have  witnessed,  yea,  we  have  participated 
in,  the  supremely  tragic  episode  of  war,  but  our  deeper  con- 
cern is  in  the  continuing  life  of  nations  and  the  development 
of  civilization. 

We  must  not  allow  our  vision  to  be  impaired  by  the  conflict 
among  ourselves.  The  weariness  at  home  and  the  disappoint- 
ment to  the  world  have  been  compensated  in  the  proof  that 
this  Republic  will  surrender  none  of  the  heritage  of  nation- 
ality, but  our  rights  in  international  relationship  have  to  be 
asserted ;  they  require  establishment  in  compacts  of  amity ; 
our  part  in  readjustment  and  restoration  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  must  be  defined. 

With  the  supergoverning  league  definitely  rejected  and 
with  the  world  so  informed,  and  with  the  status  of  peace 
proclaimed  at  home  we  may  proceed  to  negotiate  the  cove- 
nanted relationships  so  essential  to  the  recognition  of  all  the 
rights  everywhere  of  our  own  Nation  and  play  our  full  part 
in  joining  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  pursuits  of  peace 
once  more.  Our  obligations  in  effecting  European  tranquillity, 
because  of  war's  involvements,  are  not  less  Impelling  than 
our  part  in  the  war  itself.  This  restoration  must  be  wrought 
before  the  human  procession  can  go  onward  again.  We  can 
be  helpful  because  we  are  moved  by  no  hatreds  and  harbor 
no  fears.  Helpfulness  does  not  mean  entanglement,  and 
participation  in  economic  adjustments  does  not  mean  spon- 
sorship for  treaty  commitments  which  do  not  concern  us.  and 
in  which  we  will  have  no  part. 

PRUDENCE  IN  PROGRAM  MAKING 

In  an  all-impelling  wish  to  do  the  most  and  best  for  our 
own  Republic  and  maintain  its  high  place  among  nations, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  fullest  offering  of  justice  to 
them,  I  shall  invite  in  the  most  practical  way  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  after  acquainting  it  with  all  the  conditions  to  be 
met  and  obligations  to  be  discharged,  along  with  our  own 
rights  to  be  safeguarded.  Prudence  in  making  the  program 
and  confident  co-operation  in  making  it  effective  cannot  lead 
us  far  astray.  We  can  render  no  effective  service  to  hu- 
manity until  we  prove  anew  our  own  capacity  for  co-opera- 
tion in  the  co-ordination  of  powers  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  no  covenants  which  ignore  our  associations  in 
the  war  can  be  made  for  the  future. 

More,  no  helpful  society  of  nations  can  be  founded  on 
justice  and  committed  to  peace  until  the  covenants  re-estab- 
lishing peace  are  sealed  by  the  nations  which  were  at  war. 
To  such  accomplishment — to  the  complete  re-establishmpnt 
of  peace  and  its  contracted  relationships,  to  the  realization 
of  our  aspirations  for  nations  associated  for  world  helpful- 
ness without  world  government,  for  world  stability  on  which 
humanity's  hopes  are  founded — we  shall  address  ourselves, 
fully  mindful  of  the  high  privilege  and  the  paramount  duty 
of  the  United  States  in  this  critical  period  of  the  world. 
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THE  LEAGUE,  THE  ALLIES,  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Germany  Instructed  by  Secretary  Hughes 

Fur  developments  In  this  field  of  International  negotia- 
tiuiis  us  they  affect  France,  see  pages  150-151. 

Germany,  on  Minvli  -!.  In  an  informal  memorandum  for- 
warded from  Merlin  liy  luring  I  iressel.  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  said.  according  to  a  paraphrase  furnished  by 
t lie  State  Department: 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  government  of  Germany  to 
reach  an  arrord  with  the  governments  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
rlnted  ]M>wers.  anil  It  is  sliu-cre  In  its  pur|Hise  to  meet  their 
requirement*  as  far  as  possible.  That  an  agreement  was  not 
reai-hed  at  the  conference  of  London  on  the  question  of  rep- 
arations Is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  the  government  of 
Germany.  In  their  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  the  dele- 
Kates  from  Cermany  went  far  l>eyond  the  limits  considered 
possllile  for  lieruiany  In  the  judgment  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  her  cconoiuic  experts. 

It  has  liven  asserted  that  Germany  Is  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize her  obligation  to  make  reparations.  This  is  not  correct. 
It  is  entirely  clear  not  only  to  the  government  of  Germany 
but  to  the  German  iN-opie  also,  that  Germany  must  make 
reparation  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  pay. 

This  realization  on  the  part  of  Germany  will  not  be  altered 
In  any  way  by  any  changes  which  may  take  place  In  the 
internal  |>olitlcs  of  the  country. 

Recognized  by  Workers 

Kvery  res|Minslble  group,  particularly  the  workmen,  of  Ger- 
many are  imliued  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  help  in  reconstructing  the  regions  which 
have  been  devastated.  Fundamental  to  this  determination 
is  the  SO|KT  conviction  on  the  part  of  responsible  circles  in 
Germany  that  an  early  removal  of  all  traces  of  the  devasta- 
tions i-aused  in  France  is  to  the  liest  Interest  of  Germany. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  proiMisals 
made  by  Germany  In  regard  to  reparations  must  consider 
fully  the  financial  necessities  of  the  allied  and  associated 
governments,  and  particularly  of  France. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  two  considerations  in  regard  to 
reparations  present  themselves,  both  of  which  are  of  Impor- 
tance. These  considerations  are.  tlrst,  the  matter  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  devastated  regions,  and.  second,  the  Im- 
mediate establishment  by  Germany  of  an  actual  sum  of  cash 
money,  in  foreign  exchange,  of  important  proportions. 

Offers  for  Rehabilitation 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  first  particular,  namely,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  regions,  certain  facts  are  at 
once  apparent.  For  four  years  10  of  the  80  departments  of 
France  served  as  the  theater  of  the  war  and  sustained  the 
severest  blows  of  the  conflict. 

In  these  10  departments  a  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  are  either  partly  or  entirely  destroyed,  and  wide 
stretches  of  fertile  farming  lands  were  laid  waste.  Only  a 
little  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  rebuilding  of  homes, 
the  reocciipatlon  and  the  recultlvatlon  of  the  land  In  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  the  war. 

For  the  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  these  devastated  re- 
gions Germany  has  repeatedly  proffered  labor,  technical  ad- 
vice, and  material  assistance.  These  offers  have  not  been 
accepted,  nor  have  they  even  reached  the  jMiint  of  diplomatic 
exchange.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  Reek. 

1'ecullar  though  it  may  seem,  there  exists  in  France  only 
a  limited  degree  of  concern  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
vastated regions. 

Advance  Indemnities  have  been  given  to  the  former  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  and  these  occupants  have  removed  to  other 
parts  of  tl iintry  and  taken  up  their  almde  there. 

The  salvaging  of  the  abandoned  war  materials  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  war  areas  has  Ut-n  undertaken  by  Influ- 


ential groups  of  promoters  who  are  making  no  effort  to  ex- 
IKNllte  the  iMTformance  of  their  contracts.  The  fact  that 
Influential  opinion  In  France  sees  in  the  devastated  regions 
a  remarkable  opportunity  for  |x>lltical  agitation,  which  will 
always  make  a  deep  Impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  France  and  on  foreigners,  has  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  issue. 

The  German  Government  does  not  desire  to  see  hate  per- 
petuated between  nations.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose. 
It  Intends  to  submit  fresh  projiosals  on  this  subject  to  the 
government  of  France,  the  details  of  which  are  now  under 
consideration,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  with  the  laborers 
of  Germany.  Should  the  government  of  France  entertain 
objections  to  the  employment  of  numbers  of  German  laborers 
in  the  areas  undergoing  reconstruction,  the  government  of 
Germany  stands  ready  to  offer  to  France  good  offices  and 
resources  in  whatever  form  Is  acceptable. 

In  respect  of  the  second  consideration,  namely,  the  imme- 
diate establishment  by  Germany  of  an  actual  sum  of  cash 
money.  In  foreign  exchange,  of  Important  proportions,  It  Is 
obvious  that  Germany  can  fulfill  this  obligation  only  through 
large  Increases  in  the  volume  of  her  exports. 

The  memoranda  prepared  by  the  economic  experts  of  Ger- 
many for  use  at  the  conference  at  Ix>ndon  demonstrated  how 
huge  this  Increase  in  Germany's  exports  necessarily  would 
be  If  great  sums  of  money  were  thereby  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  menace  this  great  Increase  would  Imply  to  the  economic 
life  of  other  countries.  Conceding  even  tills.  It  further  re- 
mains that  the  sums  In  cash  required  could  not  be  Imme- 
diately realized. 

Other  considerations  have  been  advanced  at  various  times, 
among  them  the  proposal  that  our  former  opponents  In  the 
great  war  should  participate  In  the  returns  from  German 
Industry,  either  through  taking  shares  of  the  capital  stocks 
of  German  companies  or  by  other  forms  of  the  sharing  of 
profits. 

Need  of  International  Law 

Such  a  proposal  would  produce  only  proceeds  In  paper 
marks,  valueless  to  foreign  creditors.  Indeed,  the  allied  and 
associated  governments  themselves  negatived  these  proposals 
In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  taking  for  themselves  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  total  wealth  and  all  sources  of  income  of 
the  German  Commonwealth  and  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  allied  and  associated  governments. 
In  their  deliberations  at  1'aris.  reserved  for  themselves  the 
decision  as  to  what  opportunity.  If  any.  Germany  may  in  any 
Instance  l>e  given  to  obtain  credits  abroad,  because  England 
and  France  are  themselves  In  debt  beyond  their  limit,  and 
the  granting  of  a  credit  to  Germany  by  a  neutral  i>ower  Is 
blocked  by  the  general  mortgage. 

An  International  loan.  In  favor  of  which  the  allied  and 
associated  governments  would  waive  their  general  mortgage, 
constitutes  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  government  of  Germany  is  prepared  to  offer  the  nec- 
essary securities  for  the  safety  of  such  a  loan. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government  that  If  the 
loan  were  properly  organized  and  offered,  and  if  those  who 
have  evaded  taxation  be  -'ranted  a  general  amnesty,  the 
large  sums  of  German  capital  which  have  secretly  with- 
drawn from  Germany  could  again  be  drawn  in  for  the  loan 
and  thereby  become  available  for  the  reparations. 

It  has  been  reiterated  by  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments that  the  situation  of  Germany  is  better  than  that  of 
many  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  has  no  foreign  debts.  Germany  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  assume  the  obligation  of  the  Interest  and  the 
amortization  of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers,  within  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  should  this  measure 
be  entertained  by  the  allied  and  associated  governments  and 
their  creditors. 

Germany  stands  ready  to  meet  any  proposal  which  ap- 
pears feasible  for  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  of  Kuropc.  ami  would  invite  the  examination  by 
unbiased  cx|>erts  of  its  own  ability  to  make  payment.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  Germany  that  the  heavy  weight  of  debt  now 
Imrne  by  all  the  States  which  were  participants  In  the  World 
War,  and  the  damages  which  were  wrought  In  the  course  of 
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that  war  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  single 
people.  Germany  believes,  also,  that  a  policy  of  duress  and 
coercion  will  not  bring  about  the  reconstruction  of  interna- 
tional economic  life,  and  that  only  by  way  of  peaceful  dis- 
cussion and  understanding  can  such  reconstruction  be  ob- 
tained. The  German  Government  considers  it  important  to 
give,  with  solemn  emphasis,  the  assurance  that  for  its  part 
it  is  honestly  willing  to  follow  the  path  which  it  has  sug- 
gested. 

SIMONS. 

SECRETARY  HUGHES'  REPLY 

On  March  29  Secretary  Hughes  replied  briefly,  but  unmis- 
takably : 

The  American  Government  is  pleased  to  note  in  the  infor- 
mal memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  the  unequivocal  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  of  its  desire  to  afford 
reparation  up  to  the  limit  of  German  ability  to  pay.  This 
government  stands  with  the  governments  of  the  allies  in 
holding  Germany  responsible  for  the  war  and  therefore 
morally  bound  to  make  reparation,  so  far  us  may  be  possible. 
The  recognition  of  this  obligation,  implied  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  Dr.  Simons,  seems  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  can  be  built  a  firm  and 
just  peace  under  which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  can 
achieve  once  more  economic  independence  and  stability. 

This  government  believes  that  it  recognizes  in  the  memo- 
randum of  Dr.  Simons  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  allies 
on  a  new  basis,  and  hopes  that  such  negotiations,  once  re- 
sumed, may  lead  to  a  prompt  settlement  which  will  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  allies  and  permit 
Germany  hopefully  to  renew  its  productive  activities. 


M.  VIVIANI'S  MISSION 

Formal  Errand  Stated— Plea  for  American 
Co-operation 

A  special  envoy  from  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  M.  Viviani,  left  Paris  on  the  19th  for  New  York  and 
Washington.  He  arrived  in  Washington  on  March  29,  and 
on  the  30th  paid  his  formal  respects  to  President  Harding, 
being  introduced  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  On  April  5 
he  was  formally  banqueted  at  the  White  House.  Nominally 
his  mission,  so  far  as  officially  interpreted  in  Paris,  was  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  new  Administra- 
tion the  felicitations  of  France  and  her  renewed  pledges  of 
abiding  friendship;  but  conjecture  of  correspondents  and 
comments  of  Parisian  'editors  assigned  to  him  other  and 
ulterior  motives.  Of  these  the  more  conspicuous  were  the 
following:  Advocacy  of  the  United  States  entering  the 
League  of  Nations,  albeit  ou  its  own  terms.  Arrangement  of 
terms  of  settlement  of  France's  debt  to  the  United  States. 
Formation  of  an  "understanding"  between  the  two  republics 
as  to  a  Russian  policy  involving  no  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  not  even  on  an  economic  basis  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  then  said  to  have  perfected. 
Argument  against  a  "peace  with  Germany"  by  the  United 
States  that  would  seem  to  imply  desertion  of  the  Allies, 
especially  at  an  hour  when  they  are  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  which  the  United  States  signed  as  covictor. 

In  an  article  furnished  by  him  to  the  American  press  and 
published  generally  tlie  day  before  he  landed  in  New  York 
City,  on  March  28,  the  former  French  Premier  wrote : 

The  greatest  problem  today  is  the  League  of  Nations.  An 
exchange  of  views,  therefore,  is  better  than  silence,  even  if 
it  should  not  result  in  an  agreement.  We  in  France  have 


been  blamed  for  accepting  the  League  from  President  Wilson 
without  first  inquiring  if  it  was  approved  by  the  -United 
States  Senate.  Certainly,  out  of  respect  for  the  American 
nation,  we  could  not  question  Mr.  Wilson's  right  to  speak  for 
his  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  puristic  political 
misunderstanding,  resulting  from  our  very  respect  for  the 
laws  and  oflicials  of  the  United  States,  continues. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  League,  however,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  pact  has  been  ratified  by  France, 
England,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  others.    We  hope  that  America, 
while  dissatisfied  herself,  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
countries  have  accomplished  an  act  which  they  cannot  re- 
pudiate. 

Subject  to  Revision 

2.  The  pact  proclaims  itself  subject  to  revision.     I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  amendments.     Forty  already 
have  been  proposed.    Others  undoubtedly  will  be. 

3.  The  pact  no  longer  belongs  to  governments.  The  League 
alone  is  sovereign  and  alone  has  the  power  of  modification. 

4.  The  co-operation  of  America  is  indispensable  to  human- 
ity.   America's  presence  always  is  desirable  at  any  meetings 
of  minds  and  .consciences. 

5.  American  statesmen  seem  determined  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  covenant.    Article  X,  they  say,  is  a  threat  against 
national     independence;     it    creates     a     super-government. 
Article   X  is   objectionable  for  very   different  reasons.     It 
merely  authorizes  suggestions  and  therefore  promises  more 
than  it  can  fulfill. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  one's  conception,  a  league,  a  society, 
or  an  association  means  reciprocal  obligations.     When  two 
individuals  form  a  partnership  they  seek  to  Increase  their 
separate  strength  in  collective  strength,  but  they  also  under- 
take certain  obligations  toward  each  other.     If  we  do  not 
wish  to  do  this,  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  remain 
separate. 

Must  Assume  Obligations 

7.  Whatever  sort  of  combination  is  proposed — if  it  really 
is  to  be  a  combination — there  must  be  an  exchange  of  duties 
and  rights  by  the  associates.     So,   if  Americans  desire  to 
form  a  combination,  the  question  is  how  will  they  form  an 
association  without  committing  themselves  to  anything  or 
without  receiving  commitments  In  return? 

8.  Some  persons  complain  that  the  League  is  a  political 
organism  which  should  be  replaced  by  a  judicial  organism. 
We  already  have  had  The  Hague  Court,  composed  of  eminent 
jurists.     In  the  past  they  have  done  their  best,  but  they 
never  have  been  obeyed. 

9.  The  League  in  September  last  created  a  court  of  justice, 
which  was   accepted   by   all  of  its  members;   by  some  in- 
stantly, by  others  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  required 
by  their  constitution. 

10.  If  a  court  is  established,  nations  must  not  bring  before 
it  merely  their  commercial,  industrial,  and  economic  inter- 
ests    Indeed  no,  for  we  are  striving  toward  the  time  when 
conflicts  of  national  pride,  which  are  of  the  gravest  sort, 
because  they  stir  up  entire  populations,  thereby  becoming 
irremediable,    will    likewise    be    settled    judicially.     Unless 
these  conflicts  are  brought  immediately  before  the  court,  the 
most  profound  and  most  poisonous  causes  of  war  would  be 
beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

Court  an  Impairment 

11  Even  those  who  desire  only 'a  court  restricted  in  its 
consideration   and   authority  to   purely   economic   questions 
must  realize  that  membership  in  such  a  court  diminishes  to 
some  extent  national   independence.     Whenever  a   man   or 
nation,  instead  of  taking  justice  in  its  own  hands,  defers  to 
the  decision  of  another,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
certain  abdication  of  sovereignty. 

12  Since  no  international  organization,  whether  it  be  called 
league  or  court,  can  be  joined  without  some  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual initiative,  one  must  be  logical  and  straightforward, 
and  either  refuse  adhesion,  so  as  to  remain  completely  mde 
pendent   or' gain  through  the  collective  strength  of  associa- 
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tion  a  greater  jiower  tluiu  would  !*•  |>osslble  for  one  to 
possess  alone. 

l.'i.  When  III.-  court  Is  through  dclllieratln;:.  wlint  Is  to  be- 
come of  its  decisions/  Will  they  be  theoretical  decisions, 

tl nforeemcnt  of  wlilch  will  de|>end  mi  tin-  good  f»ith  of 

I  In-  parties  in  the  cause?  In  that  case  we  may  as  well  say 
that  tlic  fruits  of  war  have  not  lieen  gathered.  If,  after  that 
great  calamity,  we  are  not  further  advanced  than  The  Hague 
Court,  whose  decisions  even  when  unanimous  concerning  the 
laws  of  war.  were  trampled  derisively,  truly  the  war  has 
taught  us  nothing.  The  court  of  Justice,  whatever  its  form, 
will  In-  either  a  laughing-stock  or  a  power.  It  cannot  be  a 
power  unlos  it  is  armed  with  means  to  enforce  International 
sentences  against  refractor}-  nations. 

14.  The  Idea  of  a  court  of  justice,  even  if  the  court  is 
separated  from  the  League,  cannot  avail  much  unless  |>eoples 
form  an  association  at  whose  door  they  will  lay  aside,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  their  sovereignty.  I  say  in  ap|icarance, 
for  when  I  join  any  association  I  don't  abandon  my  inde- 
pendence, but  I  do  add  It  to  the  inde|iendenee  of  others. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
On  the  31st  M.  Vlvlani  issued  a  message  to  the  American 
people  to  this  effect,  the  same  being  his  first  formal  official 

utterance: 

I  have  accepted  the  mission  with  which  the  government  of 
my  country  has  honored  me  with  a  deeper  joy,  as  by  entrust- 
ing me  with  the  mandate  of  bringing  to  President  Harding 
the  wishes  which  friendly  France  forms  for  him  and  for  his 
administration  I  could  have  the  opportunity,  through  you, 
to  hall  America,  whole  America. 

I  came  here  in  other  times,  tragical  and  dark,  which, 
however,  shine  for  me  with  all  the  enthusiasm  projected  by 
the  past. 

Nothing  Will  Break  Ties 

This  enthusiasm  gave  me  the  comfort  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  struggle. 

You  may  imagine  the  sacred  emotion  which  I  felt  when 
returning  among  you.  Let  me  express  to  you  this  emotion 
In  my  message. 

Never  -will  America,  whole  America,  know  the  gratitude 
of  my  country  for  her. 

From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  on 
this  magnificent  land,  where  all  races  and  confessions  are 
splendidly  and  harmoniously  mingled,  our  mind  finds  anew 
the  generous  sons  and  the  valiant  daughters  to  whom  we 
owe  so  great  a  debt. 

Nothing  will  ever  break  the  ties  of  the  heart  which  unite 
to  your  republic  France.  France  who  has  suffered  so  much 
for  right,  who  asks  only  for  justice,  and  who  hopes  for  the 
salvation  of  humanity  through  a  better  world. 

M.  VIVIANI  FORMALLY  ON  RECORD 

i  in  March  ~>.  after  having  had  related  conversations  with 
Senators  Lodge.  Knox,  and  other  of  the  Senate  leaders,  and 
after  having  entered  into  a  debate  with  Senator  Borah  at  a 
dinner  given  him  by  Senator  McCormlck,  where  his  fellow- 
guests  were  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  M.  Vlvlani  sent  out  to  the  American  ]>eople  the 
following  statement: 

M.  Vlvlani.  who,  since  his  arrival  in  Washington  has  been 
reivlved  l>y  numerous  notables,  has  been  greatly  touched  by 
the  cordiality  which  all  have  shown  to  him.  a  cordiality 
which  was  cMended  through  him  to  France,  of  which  he  Is 
the  representative.  He  has  heard  much  and  has  responded 
:>-  best  he  could  in  view  of  his  mission,  which  Is  to  inform 
the  American  pc..plc  of  the  condition  of  France  and  to  in- 
form himself  concerning  Am-rlcan  opinion. 

He  has  observed  with  deep  feeling,  in  the'  course  of  the 
leL'al  and  |M>litical  discussions  which  Involved  the  treaty  of 
IM-IKV.  a  iinaniinou-  -eiitiinent  favorable  to  France,  for 
which.  In  recognition  of  her  past  vallanee  and  present  diffi- 
culty, all  America  has  preserved  its  affection. 


In  the  course  of  these  different  discussions  and  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  conversation,  M.  Vlvlani  has  lieeu  obliged  to 
envisage  every  hypothesis,  even  those  which  his  opinion  op- 
poses, to  the  end  of  weighing  with  his  conferees  the  elements 
of  good  and  evil. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL  AND  LEAGUE 
"MANDATES" 

United  States  Denies  Their  Validity — Yap 
Not  for  Japan  Alone 

On  May  7  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  gave  Japan  a 
••mandate"  over  the  island  of  Yap,  in  the  North  PaclUc.  an 
island  important  chiefly  for  its  site  as  a  cable  landing  sta- 
tion. During  the  last  weeks  of  the  Wilson  administration 
the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  toward  exclusive 
use  of  this  island  for  puriwses  of  intercontinental  communi- 
cations were  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  Japan's 
disposition  to  fall  back  on  the  undivided  authority  conferred 
by  the  "mandate"  of  the  Allies  was  shown  in  this  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Harding  administration,  through  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  has  reiterated  the  American  argument,  but  has 
given  it  a  wider  scope  and  fuller  discussion  in  a  virtually 
identic  letter  sent  to  Japan,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 
These  nations  now  know  that  the  United  States,  though  not 
signatory  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  nor  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  intends,  as  co-victor  In  the  war,  to  have 
something  to  say  about  any  distribution  of  former  German 
territory. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  Hughes'  letter  as  It 
went,  April  4,  to  Great  Britain : 

With  respect  to  the  mandate  to  Japan,  purporting  to  have 
lieen  confirmed  and  defined  in  its  terms  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  German  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  north  of  the  Kquator.  ibis  gov- 
ernment deems  it  appropriate  to  state  the  fundamental  basis 
of  its  representations  and  the  principles  which,  in  its  view, 
are  determinative. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
overseas  possessions  of  Germany  was  acquired  only  through 
the  victory  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  it  is  also 
licllcvcd  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  deny  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  that  victory.  It  would  seem  to  follow  necessarily 
that  the  right  accruing  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
through  the  common  victory  is  shared  by  the  United  States, 
ami  that  there  could  be  no  valid  or  effective  disposition  of 
the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany,  now  under  considera- 
tion, without  the  assent  of  the  United  States. 

This  government  must,  therefore,  point  out  that,  as  the 
1'nited  States  has  never  vested  either  the  Supreme  Council 
or  the  League  of  Nations  with  any  authority  to  bind  the 
1'nited  States  or  to  act  on  its  behalf,  there  luis  been  no  op- 
|M>rtunl»y  for  any  decision  which  could  be  deemed  to  affect 
the  rights  of  the  United  States.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  the  right  accruing  to  the  United  States  through  the 
victory  in  which  It  has  participated  could  not  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  ceded  or  surrendered  to  Japan  or  to  other 
nations  except  by  treaty,  and  that  no  such  treaty  has  been 
made. 

Failure  of  Treaty  No  Bar 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  cannot  detract  from  rights  which  the  United 
States  had  already  acquired,  and  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
Mi^cst  that  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party  could  not  affect  these  rights.  Hut  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  did  not  purport  to  secure  to 
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Japan  or  to  any  other  nations  any  right  in  the  overseas  pos- 
sessions of  Germany  save  as  an  equal  right  therein  should 
be  secured  to  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  article 
119  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides : 

"Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  all  her  rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas 
possessions." 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  one  of  the  "principal  allied 
and  associated  powers"  in  whose  favor  Germany  renounces 
her  rights  and  titles  is  the  United  States.  Thus,  not  only 
could  the  position  of  the  Government  of  Japan  derive  no 
strength  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  from  any  discus- 
sions preliminary  thereto,  but  the  terms  of  that  treaty  con- 
firm the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  draft  convention  relating  to  the  mandate  for 
the  German  concessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
Equator,  which  was  subsequently  proposed,  proceeded  in  the 
same  view,  purporting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  grantors  to  confer  the  mandate  upon  Japan,  thus  rec- 
ognizing the  right  and  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  action  could  not  be  effective  without 
the  agreement  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Denies  Mandate's  Validity 

As  the  United  States  did  not  enter  into  this  convention  or 
into  any  treaty  relating  to  the  subject,  this  government  is 
unable  to  understand  upon  what  grounds  it  was  thereafter 
attempted  to  confer  the  mandate  without  the  agreement  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  manifest  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  without  any  authority  to  bind  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  confirmation  of  the  mandate  in  question  and 
the  definition  of  its  terms  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  December,  1920,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
efficacy  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  mandate  not  only  recites 
article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  the  effect  that 
"Germany  renounces  In  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  all  her  rights  over  her  overseas  posses- 
sions, including  therein  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lying  north  of  the  Equator,"  but  also  recites  that  "the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers  agreed  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  22,  part  1  (covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations),  of  the  said  treaty,  a  mandate  should  be  conferred 
upon  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  administer  the 
said  islands  and  have  proposed  that  the  mandate  should  be 
formulated"  as  set  forth.  While  this  last-quoted  recital,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  previous  communications  by 
this  government,  is  inaccurate  in  its  terms,  inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  had  not  so  agreed  and  proposed,  the  'recital  again 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  make  the  proposed  disposition  effective. 

Then  follows  citation  of  the  attitude  taken  by  President 
Wilson  during  the  process  of  negotiating  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  when  he  stipulated  that  Yap  should  not  be  assigned 
to  any  one  power,  but  be  Internationalized,  following  which 
citation  Secretary  Hughes  proceeds  to  say  : 

Apart  from  the  expressed  purpose  of  President  Wilson  in 
relation  to  the  island  of  Yap,  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Supreme  Council  on  May  7,  1919,  did  not,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not,  have  finality,  this  government  is 
unable  to  perceive  any  ground  for  the  contention  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  this  government  to  make  immediate  protest  with 
respect  "to  the  so-called  decision  of  May  7,  1919,  and  certainly 
It  cannot  be  said  that  an  omission  to  do  so  operated  as  a 
cession  of  its  rights.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that,  when 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  government 
in  connection  with  the  conference  on  communications  in 
October  last,  this  government  informed  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  other  governments  (by  notes  of  November  9,  19, 
20)  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  this  government  that 
the  island  of  Yap  was  not  included  in  the  action  of  May  7, 
1919.  Its  position  was  subsequently  stated  at  length. 


Reconsideration  Expected 

It  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  this  government  that,  after  and 
despite  this  protest,  there  should  have  been  any  attempt  to 
pass  upon  drafts  of  mandates  purporting  to  deal  with  the 
Pacific  islands,  including  Yap,  and  that  a  mandate  should 
have  been  approved,  or  attempted  to  be  put  Into  effect,  which, 
while  purporting  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  was  without  the  assent  of  the  United  States.  This 
government  trusts  that  this  action,  which  it  must  assume 
was  taken  under  a  misapprehension,  will  be  reconsidered. 

In  particular,  as  no  treaty  has  ever  been  concluded  with 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  island  of  Yap,  and  as  no 
one  has  ever  been  authorized  to  cede  or  surrender  the  right 
or  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  island,  this  govern- 
ment must  insist  that  it  has  not  lost  its  right  or  interest  as 
it  existed  prior  to  any  action  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  cannot  recognize  the  allocation 
of  the  island  or  the  validity  of  the  mandate  to  Japan. 

In  this  view,  this  government  deems  it  to  be  unnecessary 
at  this  time  to  consider  the  terms  of  the  so-called  "C"  man- 
dates or  the  discussion  with  respect  thereto. 

This  government,  as  has  been  clearly  stated  In  previous 
communications,  seeks  no  exclusive  interest  in  the  island  of 
Yap  and  has  no  desire  to  secure  any  privileges  without  hav- 
ing similar  privileges  accorded  to  other  powers,  including, 
of  course,  Japan,  and,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  governments  of  the 
other  allied  and  associated  powers,  this  government  looks 
with  confidence  to  a  disposition  of  the  matter  whereby  the 
just  interests  of  all  may  be  properly  conserved. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT 

Society  of  Friends  Acts— Women 
Organizing 

On  March  23  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  waited  on  President  Harding  and  presented  a 
formal  letter  of  good  will  toward  him  as  an  official  and  also 
urging  him  to  consider  seriously  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. Their  communication  said : 

We  are  thankful  for  any  steps  the  Administration  may- 
take  toward  disarmament;  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  that  direction,  and  we  hold  that 
the  continuance  of  military  preparations  is  nothing  less  than 
a  challenge  to  our  neighbors  everywhere,  and  helps  to  create 
the  very  danger  which  it  seeks  to  guard  against.  The  his- 
tory of  Europe  in  the  last  fifty  years  confirms  us  in  this  be- 
lief. It  will  take  courage  to  lead  the  way,  but  it  will  be  the 
venture  of  a  faith  to  which  our  nation  must  rise  if  we  are 
to  be  secure  against  the  military  spirit  in  our  own  borders 
and  to  help  restore  and  heal  the  sick  and  wounded  peoples 
of  the  world. 

We  deplore  the  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  build  up 
material  for  war,  military  equipment,  battleships,  subma- 
rines, factories  for  making  poisonous  gases,  etc.,  all  of  which 
foster  and  encourage  the  very  spirit  which  has  made  Prus- 
sian militarism  a  byword  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  among 
the  nations. 

We  all  want  peace,  but  for  that  we  need  to  get  rid  of  the 
war  mind — of  the  mind  which  relies  on  force  rather  than  on 
good  will,  on  the  mailed  fist  rather  than  the  shield  of  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Therefore  we  ask  our  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  lead  us 
all  toward  the  goal  of  these  ideals.  We  love  our  country, 
and  we  wish  to  help  in  building  it  up  and  in  making  it  a 
power  for  righteousness.  The  door  is  open ;  let  us  enter  in 
and  work. 

Be  assured  of  our  cordial  sympathy,  of  our  earnest  desire 
to  be  useful  and  loyal  citizens.  In  all  this  we  ask  help  from 
God. 
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i:\cept  tin-  l.»nl  builil  tin-  house,  thi-.v  l«lM>r  In  viilu  tlnit 
luiilil  it  :  except  the  I-ord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  wak- 
ctli  III  vain. 

The  President  In  reply  registered  his  sympathy  with  their 
doHlre.  luit  said  that  so  lone  as  other  great  nut  Ions  were 
planning  and  executing  programs  for  ]iosslhlc  war  the  United 
States  could  not  at  this  hour  take  up  the  c|iiestlon  of  dis- 
armament. 

WOMEN  ORGANIZING 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Women's  Progressive 
Association  the  following  resolution  relative  to  militarism 
wa>  passed  recently: 

Whereas  the  last  Congre"  appropriated  $."..(>!M.07.~i. :',<>:!,  or 
sx.ii  i>er  cent  of  the  total  appropriations,  'or  naval  and  mili- 
tary purjMises  and  only  $4X1.744,72(1.  or  11.4  IMM-  cent  i>f  the 
wliole.  for  all  other  functions  of  government,  such  us  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce,  agriculture,  pulilic  welfare,  educa- 
tion, science.  Mild  research,  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  prosjH-rlty  of  this  country  ;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  organization 
will  not  only  Impoverish  the  people  of  our  country,  lull  lead 
to  the  automatic  conscription  of  our  boys,  and  to  the  |>er- 
versloii  of  civil  occupations  for  military  uses;  and 

Whereas  ,-i  lasting  peace  Itetween  nations  cannot  he  se- 
cured as  long  as  these  nations  devote  more  energy  to  the 
science  of  war  and  destruction  than  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
iiinstructlve  endeavors;  therefore  he  It 

Rmnlrrd.  That  we.  the  memhers  of  the  Wisconsin  Women's 
Progressive  Association,  conceive  it  to  In-  our  duty  and  the 
duty  of  all  women  devoted  to  the  hest  Interests  of  their 
homes  and  of  their  country  to  oppose — 

First.  All  candidates  for  Congress  not  pledged  to  the  re- 
duction of  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  naval  and 
military  establishments. 

Second.  All  candidates  for  Congress  not  pledged  to  a  defi- 
nite demand  for  a  reasonable  limitation  of  armaments. 

Third.  All  legislation  favoring  universal  military  train- 
ing. We  are  op|M>sed  to  that  form  of  military  preparedness 
which  means  a  race  between  nations  In  the  building  of  arm- 
ies and  navies  and  In  the  formal  training  of  our  youth  in 
military  tactics.  We  heartily  favor  that  real  preparedness 
for  peaii-  which  Is  In  Itself  the  best  safeguard  against  war. 
Such  preparedness  comes  only  from  the  assurance  of  a 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally  healthy  and  courageous 
manhood  and  womanhood  through  right  living  conditions: 
First,  material  conditions — fair  wages,  reasonable  hours  of 
lalHir.  healthful  recreation,  sanitary  housing,  and  dovnt 
surroundings:  and.  second,  spiritual  conditions- -freedom  of 
-peech.  freedom  of  the  press,  democratic  government,  polit- 
ical and  Industrial,  and  democratic  education  for  all.  Be  It 
further 

Krmitrril.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  local 
pai»ers  and  the  leading  press  associations. 

In  Washington.  March  -~,  at  a  meeting  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Women's  World  Disarmament  Committee,  held  in 
the  National  Theater  and  well  attended.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kellcy.  the  well-known  social-service  and  labor  leader,  pre- 
sided, and  Congressman  James  A.  Frear  and  Senator  Borah 
argued  for  disarmament.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  also  had  a  spokesman  pledging  the  sup|x>rt  of  that 
organization  In  any  effort  to  reduce  armament  and  to  Induce 
the  Government  of  the  I'liltcd  States  to  call  an  International 
conference  on  the  subject. 

This  Kaster  Day  meeting  favorable  to  peace  was  one  of 
several  held  In  different  States  of  the  Union  at  the  same 
hour  and  with  the  same  pur|>ose.  Nearly  $1.00<)  was  raised 
for  propaganda  pur]ioses  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  of 
this  licneral  Mills.  I'.  S.  A.,  gave  one-tenth. 

The  will  of  the  meeting  wa-  .-\prcsscd  In  the  resolution 
passed,  asking  President  Harding  to  call  a  conference,  and 


also  voicing  the  opinion  that  "pending  such  a  conference, 
appropriations  of  Congress  for  armament  be  postponed." 

Congressman  Frear  did  not  hesitate  In  his  speech  to  Inti- 
mate that  the  great  munitions  manufacturing  coriiorations 
of  this  country  were  back  of  the  unprecedented  and  Inex- 
cusable naval  and  military  bill  Introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  recent  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Borah  does 
not  expect  disarmament  on  land,  or  see  how  It  Is  thinkable 
so  long  as  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  is  the  working  basis 
for  the  nations  of  Knro|>e:  but  he  does  believe  that  If  (Jreat 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  were  to  agree  to  meet 
and  disarm  proportionately  the  outlook  for  diminished  bur- 
dens of  taxation  would  l>e  better.  Security  without  bank- 
ruptcy and  use  of  a  strategic  moment,  when  only  three  na- 
tions have  navies  of  any  si/.e,  to  establish  the  principle  of 
disarmament — these  are  what  the  Senator  wishes  to  see 
brought  to  pass. 

April  6  delegates  from  this  jmrty  waited  on  the  President. 
He  stated  his  sympathy  and  a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting." 

OPINIONS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIZENS 

The  "Disarmament  Number"  (March)  of  the  journal 
\\'nrlil  h'rirnd»hip,  which  Is  the  organ  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches,  contains  important  answers  to  ques- 
tions recently  sent  out  by  the  editor. 

These  questions  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Whether  the  United  States  should  call  a  conference  of 
the  powers  to  take  up  the  question  of  simultaneous  limita- 
tion of  armament  or  proportional  disarmament? 

2.  If  this  were  not  i>osslble,  do  you  think  the  United  States 
itself  should  lead? 

The  arguments  which  are  being  put  up  by  those  who  are 
urging  that  the  United  States  might  lead  in  disarmament, 
regardless  of  what  other  nations  do,  are : 

(1)  That  we  have  no  enemies  to  guard  against. 

( 1'  l   That  the  other  nations  will  follow  our  example. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  Is  any  weight  in  either  of  these 
arguments? 

Out  of  eighty  replies,  only  ten  were  In  the  negative,  and 
practically  all  of  the  persons  Interrogated  desired  immediate 
action  leading  to  a  conference  of  the  great  powers.  On  the 
plan  of  independent  action  by  the  United  States  there  Is 
more  difference  of  opinion,  an  Important  minority  denying 
that  American  leadership  would  be  acknowledged  or  imi- 
tated. 

JAPAN  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Vice-Admlral  Kato.  Japanese  Minister  of  Marine,  In  an 
Interview  with  the  Associated  Press  March  25  said: 

I  regret  very  much  to  see  sinister  propagandists  or  mis- 
chief-makers trying  to  attribute  our  naval  program  to  a  de- 
sire to  comiM'te  with  the  1'nlted  States  Navy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pre|xisterons  and  absurd  than  this  contention. 
Needless  to  say.  the  Japanese  Navy  desires  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  United  Slates  Navy. 

The  Japanese  (iovernment  joined  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  In  doing  so  supported  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments.  Whenever  there  Is  an  International  conference 
on  armament  reduction.  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate 
honestly  with  other  governments  to  give  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Although  there  Is  a  clamor  for  the  restriction  of  arma- 
ments throughout  the  world,  yet.  taking  Into  consideration 
the  real  International  situation  and  the  present  status  of  the 
naval  powers.  I  do  not  believe  our  relatively  inferior  navy 
should  lead  the  way  In  reducing,  nor  that  we  should  curtail 
our  estaMi-hcd  plan.  If  a  dependable  International  agree- 
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ruent  comes  into  being,  whereby  all  naval  powers  should 
agree  to  restrict  their  naval  forces,  however,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  join  to  a  reasonable  extent  if  a  suitable  formula 
could  be  found.  Therefore  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  our  so-called  eight-eight  program. 

A  ROOSEVELTIAN  NOTE 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Appropriations,  Hon.  Patrick  Kelley,  of 
Michigan,  speaking  at  the  launching  of  a  super-dreadnaught, 
The  Colorado,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  March  22,  said : 

The  question  of  great  navies  is  very  largely  a  question  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  agree  to  scrap  some  of  their  old  ships  and 
stop  expense  on  old  craft — reduce  the  size  of  the  navy  from 
the  bottom,  not  from  the  top — why,  when  this  new  program 
is  completed  we  could  afford,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  a 
proposition  to  Great  Britain  for  proportionate  reduction 
from  the  bottom.  Then,  with  the  navy  that  we  would  have 
left,  all  brand  new,  the  most  powerful  ships  of  their  kind 
afloat  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth,  we  would  get  along  first 
rate. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
speaking  at  the  same  function,  said : 

Now  there  are  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
talking  against  the  navy,  saying  at  this  period  the  country 
should  disarm.  Some  of  these  people  are  perfectly  sincere 
pacifists,  some  of  them  are  perfectly  sincere  fools,  and  inci- 
dentally they  are  the  same  thing. 

The  average  person  thinks  the  battle  cruiser  a  type  of  ship 
inferior  to  the  battleship.  We  want  a  strong  navy,  our  pres- 
ent program  completed,  a  balanced  navy,  a  navy  with  a  high 
morale,  high  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  and  a  navy 
that  is  at  all  times  capable  of  going  into  action. 


GERMANY  AND  REPARATIONS 

Appeal  to   League  of  Nations — United 
States  Backs  Allies 

Germany,  on  March  22,  replying  to  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  demanding  that  1,000,000,000 
gold  marks  be  paid  on  that  date,  declined  to  do  so,  and  inti- 
mated that  already  she  had  paid  over  to  the  Allies  a  sum 
larger  than  that  required  by  the  treaty  as  due  on  May  1. 
It  was  suggested  that  a  joint  commission  of  experts  fix  the 
value  of  deliveries  already  made  by  Germany,  the  Republic 
agreeing  that  if  these  experts  decided  that  there  was  a  def- 
icit in  the  amount  due,  then  Germany  would  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  Reparations  Commission  regarding  the  float- 
ing of  a  loan  abroad. 

On  the  24th  the  Reparations  Commission  called  on  the 
allied  governments  to  devise  a  way  of  forcing  Germany  to 
pay  the  amount  claimed  as  due.  The  German  note  of  the 
22d  was  formally  acknowledged,  but  no  recognition  given  to 
the  plan  for  a  conference  of  experts.  The  text  of  the  com- 
munication follows : 

Replying  to  your  letter,  the  Reparations  Commission  has 
the  honor  to  inform  you  : 

Firstly,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  alone  has  the  right  to  place  a  valuation 
upon  the  deliveries  made  by  Germany. 

Secondly,  the  Reparations  Commission,  by  the  same  treaty, 
is  authorized  to  decide  which  among  the  deliveries  made  up 
to  date  may  be  deducted  from  the  20.000,000,000  gold  marks 
referred  to  in  article  235. 

Thirdly,  neither  paragraphs  9  nor  10,  annex  2,  part  8,  con- 


cern an  eventual  hearing  of  the  German  Government  con- 
cerning Germany's  capacity  for  payment.. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  obliges 
the  commission  to  hear  the  German  Government  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  deliveries  to  make  up  the  20,000,- 
000,000  marks  mentioned  in  article  235  should  be  made  or 
appraised. 

Waited  as  Long  as  Possible 

The  commission  has  awaited  as  long  as  possible,  thinking 
the  German  Government  would  take  the  necessary  measures 
faithfully  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  article  235.  It  now 
is  persuaded  such  is  not  the  case.  The  commission  de- 
manded payment  of  1,000,000,000  gold  marks  because  of  the 
certainty  that  Germany  possessed  the  sufficient  funds  to 
make  immediate  payment. 

Anxious  to  execute  the  treaty  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  the 
commission  did  not  fail  to  add  that  after  the  1,000,000,000 
gold  marks  had  been  paid  it  would  be  ready  to  discuss  any 
further  propositions  which  might  be  presented  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  before  April  1,  with  the  view  of  partly  sub- 
stituting for  gold  and  foreign  securities  goods,  merchandise, 
or  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  loan. 

Cannot  Accept  Bonds 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  German  Government  that  in  the 
event  of  the  20,000,000.000  marks  remaining  unpaid  on  May  1 
the  balance  may  be  settled  by  the  delivery  of  the  German 
bonds  provided  for  in  paragraph  12.  The  20,000,000,000  gold 
marks  in  article  235  in  no  way  can  be  confused  with  the 
•_'0,000,000,000  gold  marks  representing  the  amount  of  the 
first  issue  of  bonds  referred  to  in  paragraph  12  of  annex  2. 
The  20,000,000,000  marks  in  bonds  of  annex  2  are  simply  an 
acknowledgment  of  debt  to  be  deducted  from  the  reparations 
general  account. 

The  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  of  article  235  must  be  paid 
in  cash,  securities,  or  the  equivalent  and  be  used  partly,  first, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  the  revict- 
ualing  of  Germany  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  material,  what 
balance  being  left  to  be  applied  to  reparations. 

The  dispositions  of  annex  2,  paragraph  12,  concerning  the 
issue  of  new  bonds,  in  no  way  modifies  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion taken  by  Germany  to  pay  the  20,000,000,000  marks  under 
article  235.  In  any  event,  the  total  amount  of  20,000,000,000 
marks  gold  under  article  235  must  be  paid  before  May  1. 
The  text  is  imperative  and  nonfulfillment  of  this  article,  as 
in  any  other  failure  of  Germany  to  fulfill  her  obligations, 
would  entail  penalties. 

The  above  fact  being  stated,  there  results  that  the  German 
Government,  by  replying  negatively  to  the  commission's  re- 
quest that  it  execute  the  stipulations  of  article  235,  and 
especially  by  refusing  to  make  the  payment  of  1,000.000.000 
marks  gold  due  March  23.  must  be  considered  in  default  of 
fulfilling  its  obligations  and  undertakings.  Consequently 
the  commission  has  decided,  in  conformity  with  paragraph 
17,  annex  2.  part  8,  of  the  Arersailles  Treaty,  immediately  to 
call  the  attention  to  such  default  of  each  of  the  interested 
powers. 

DUBOIS,  President. 

GERMANY  APPEALS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Germany's  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  against  the 
terms  imposed  in  the  Allies'  latest  reparation  demands  was 
based  on  terms  found  in  the  treaty  by  the  German  repre- 
sentatives, which,  they  say,  are  now  being  departed  from 
by  the  Allies,  and  constitute  in  themselves  an  unwarrantable 
violation  of  peace.  Further,  Germany,  to  be  more  specific 
in  her  criticism,  affirms  in  substance : 

1.  Regarding  the  occupation  of  three  towns  on  the  Rhine, 
Germany  points  out  that,  by  article  429,  evacuation  can  only 
be  delayed  if  the  Allies  are1  afraid  of  unprovoked  aggression 
by  Germany :  further,  provision  only  is  made  for  reoccupa- 
tion  of  the  territory  previously  evacuated. 

2.  Regarding  the  economic  measures,  Germany  urges  that 
the  British.  Belgian,  and  Italian  governments  had  promised 
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iinl  l<>  apply  measures  for  the  partial  confiscation  of  the  pur- 
chase priif  of  Herman  Roods. 

::.  Uegarding  the  setting  up  of  a  special  customs  regime 
..11  the  Rhine,  the  |>cace  treaty  only  provides  for  this  If  nee- 
eHsary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Ulmiclatiil  people 
themselves. 


ARMY  AMERICANIZATION  AND 
EDUCATION 

Contingent  ii|ion  favorable  action  by  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent session,  the  War  Department  plans.  Secretary  Weeks 
approving,  to  give  10,000  youths  thirty  days'  military  and 
physical  training,  free  of  eX]H>nse,  In  what  are  to  he  known 
as  -vltizens1  military  training  camps."  The  program  as 
made  public  is  as  follows. 

First.  The  Red  course: 

(A)  To  bring  together  young  men  of  all  types,  both  native 
and  foreign  born  ;  to  develop  closer  national  and  social  unity  ; 
to  teach  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  in  the  Importance  of  military   training  as  a 
benefit  to  the  individual  taking  such  training  and  as  an  asset 
vital  in  the  problem  of  national  defense. 

(B)  To  show  the  public  by  actual  example  that  camp  in- 
struction of  the  kind  contemplated  will  be  to  the  liking  of 
their    sons;    will    develop   them    physically1,    mentally,    and 
morally:   will   teach   Americanism   in   Its   true   sense,    thus 
stimulating     patriotism     and     self-discipline,     resulting     in 
greater  national  strength,  both  civil  and  military. 

(C)  To  qualify  young  men  for  service  In  the  reserve. 
Second.  The  White  course : 

(A)  To  qualify  selected  privates  of  the  organized  reserves 
as  non-commissioned  officers,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
training  recruits  in  the  duties  of  privates  and  of  leading 
them  In  active  service. 

(B)  To  provide  preliminary  training  for  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  officers'  reserve  corps. 

(C)  To  provide  further  military  training  of  those  civilians 
who  have  completed  the  Red  course  or  who  have  had  equiva- 
lent training. 

Third.  The  Blue  course : 

To  provide  more  advanced  training  for  warrant  officers 
and  selected  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
national  guard,  and  enlisted  reserve  corps  and  i-ivilians  with 
a  view  to  their  appointment  as  officers  in  the  officers'  reserve 
corns  If  found  qualified. 


GERMAN   "PEACE  SOCIETY"  ON   REPA- 
RATION TERMS 

The  Kxecutive  Council  of  the  German  I'eace  Society,  fol- 
lowing the  Paris  Conference,  sent  to  the  International  Peace 
I'.iireau  at  Berne  a  statement  of  its  attitude  toward  the 
Allies'  demands,  from  which  we  quote: 

Because,  long  before  the  war,  we  were  opposed  to  the 
demands  of  the  Imperialists  and  militarists,  we  are  today 
justified  In  raising  our  voice  against  the  decisions  on  the 
iliicstion  of  indemnities  ;HH|  in  appealing  especially  to  the 
pacifists  of  those  countries  with  which  Germany  has  been 
at  war. 

We  are  not  going  Into  details  and  only  wish  to  emphasize 
the  main  points.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  serious  injustice  that 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  discounting  the  German  pay- 
ments hitherto  made  (which  by  us  are  estimated  to  be  20 
milliard  gold  marks,  is  in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  eco- 
demand  that  the  payment  of  12%  per  <vnt  on  the  value  of 
our  exports  is  not  to  serve  to  decrease  the  amount  of  our 
del,!.  I. ut  is  to  I*-  raised  simply  as  a  separate  tax  above  the 
flxed  amount  of  our  debt  The  obligation  to  pay  Increasing 
annual  amounts  for  42  years— that  is,  for  much'longer  than 


a  generation — is  apt  to  en-ale  in  our  nation  the  feeling  of 
hopeless  slavery,  and  consequently  kill  every  desire  to  work. 

The  amount  of  the  payments,  which  In  t.he  end  is  six 

milliards  gold  marks,  is  in  no  way  proportionate  to  th -o- 

nomic  power  of  the  Herman  people.  The  decision  of  seizing 
our  custom  receipts  and  other  so-called  safety  measures  must 
create  unrest  seriously  involving  the  peace  of  tile  world, 
since  by  it  an  economically  highly  developed  population  is  to 
Ix-  subjected  to  a  treatment  which  was  formerly  deemed 
necessary  In  dealing  with  Turkey  or  Egypt. 

We  "pacifists"  desire  international  peace,  but  see  in  the 
Paris  decisions  only  a  source  of  international  unrest.  If 
they  remain  unchanged,  the  result  for  Germany  will  l>e  that 
constantly  growing  numbers  of  the  i>eople  will  embrace 
either  Nationalism  or  Bolshevism  or  become  the  prey  of  a 
fatalism,  paralyzing  all  production.  Kach  of  these  three 
possibilities  is  not  less  serious  for  the  rest  of  Hurope  than 
it  is  fo'r  Germany. 

We.  the  representatives  of  the  German  Peace  Society, 
therefore  appeal  to  the  pacifists  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  ask  them  to  try  their  utmost  to  effect  a  thorough  pro- 
vision of  the  Paris  decisions  at  the  conclusive  conference  in 
London.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  is 
compelled  to  make  restitution  for  the  damages  of  the  World 
War,  ns  much  as  it  Is  within  its  power.  However,  to  impose 
conditions  far  beyond  its  power  seems  to  us  to  be  as  unwise 
economically  as  it  is  fatal  politically. 

We  ask  the  International  Peace  Bureau  to  communicate 
our  protest  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  paciflstlc  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  it. 


GERMAN    STUDENTS'   PACIFIST 
ALLIANCE 

When  the  German  Pacifist  Congress  met  in  Brunswick  last 
October  It  was  given  special  significance  by  the  formation  of 
a  Students'  Alliance,  with  its  main  office  in  Berlin.  Since 
that  time,  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  reconstruction  and  the 
additional  turmoil  created  by  debate  over  the  Reparation 
Commission's  terms,  organization  of  local  groups  has  gone 
on,  and  there  are  now  "centers"  at  the  universities  of  Berlin. 
Halle,  Leipzig,  Jena,  Frankfort,  Freiburg,  Munich,  and 
Hamburg. 

The  Alliance,  according  to  an  official  statement,  has  for  its 
most  important  duty  that  of  inspiring  academic  youth  with 
the  spirit  of  "true  pacifism"  and  at  the  same  time  making 
them  active  in  opposing  militaristic  propaganda.  Naturally 
it  has  been  crippled  in  its  administrative  and  organizing 
work  by  lack  of  funds.  To  date  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
furnished  the  most  generous  contributors. 

Resistance,  open  or  secret,  to  efforts  to  enter  some  of  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  Is  officially  reported.  At 
the  University  of  Berlin  meetings  were  at  first  forbidden; 
but  neither  sympathetic  professors  nor  students  could  be 
prevented  from  gathering  out  of  the  university's  bounds. 

The  group  at  Hamburg  is  reported  ns  placing  special  value 
on  Intensive  educational  work,  and  Is  discussing  such  themes 
as  "activislm."  "pacificism,"  Knnt's  contributions  to  the 
peace  cause,  and  "confesslonallsm  and  pacifism." 

In  Its  foreign  relations,  the  Alliance  Is  making  It  of  prl 
niary  importance  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  friendly  press  of 
all  countries,  not  excluding  France,  through  the  "Clarte." 
Its  positions  on  disputed  issues  are  formally  made  known  to 
officials  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  for  some  sort  of  affiliation  witli  (lie  Pence  Bureau  In 
I '.erne.  Through  its  own  Journal,  Humanity,  published  in 
Stuttgart,  the  Alliance  defines  its  position  to  readers  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW — How  IT  MAY  BK  ADVANCED — is 
the  general  topic  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27-30.  Reports  will  be  made 
by  four  subcommittees  selected  to  deal  with  the  following 
topics :  ( 1 )  Restatement  of  established  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  especially  and  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
fields  affected  by  the  events  of  the  recent  war ;  (2)  Formu- 
lation and  agreement  upon  the  amendments  and  addi- 
tions, if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law  shown  to 
be  necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  international  life  and  in- 
tercourse which  have  followed  the  war;  (3)  Reconcilia- 
tion of  divergent  views  and  securing  of  general  agree- 
ment upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  before ; 
(4)  Consideration  of  subjects  not  now  adequately  regu- 
lated by  international  law,  but  as  to  which  the  interests 
of  international  justice  require  that  rules  of  war  shall  be 
declared  and  accepted.  In  addition  to  these  reports  and 
the  debates  following  them,  there  will  be  a  presidential 
address  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  Other  addresses  will  be 
given  by  Secretary  Charles  E.  Hughes ;  by  Hon.  Maoel  de 
Oliviera  Lima,  the  Brazilian  diplomat;  by  Hon.  Robert 
Lansing,  and  by  James  Brown  Scott,  Esq.  President 
Harding  is  to  welcome  the  association  and  its  guests  to 
the  White  House  on  the  28th  and  on  the  30th  a  formal 
banquet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  will  be  held. 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  LORD  EDMUND  TALBOT,  uncle  of 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  the  first  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
under  the  Government  of  Ireland  act  of  1920  naturally 
has  caused  much  debate  as  to  its  inner  meaning  and  its 
probable  effect.  He  is  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  sit  at 
"The  Castle"  as  representative  of  the  Throne,  and  were 
the  Irish  Republic's  leaders  as  tractable  under  compul- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  as  the  Nationalists 
used  to  be,  his  appiontment  might  be  pacifying  in  its 
outcome;  but  they  are  not.  Since  he  represents  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  aristocrats,  his  selection  for  the 
post  may  complicate  rather  than  simplify  the  situation. 
Lord  Bryce,  former  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  has  turned  to  the  Times  as  an  organ  for  voicing 
his  unqualified  criticism  of  the  ministry  for  not  calling  a 
truce  and  consulting  with  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders.  He 
says  that  everywhere  the  old  reputation  of  Britain  for 
justice  and  statesmanship  is  being  tarnished  and  her  in- 
fluence in  the  world  is  suffering.  As  between  recogniz- 
ing insurgency  and  persisting  in  the  present  policy,  he 
prefers  the  former,  and  he  asserts  that  a  majority  of  the 
British  people  agree  with  him. 

GREECE  NEEDS  VENIZELOS  AT  THE  HELM  if  she  is  to 
retain  any  of  the  territory  ceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.  His  sudden  departure  for  Athens  from  Paris  on 
the  6th  followed  undeniable  proof  that  the  Turkish  de- 
feat of  the  Grecian  army  invading  Asia  Minor  was  over- 
whelming, and  that  it  might  lead  to  a  debacle  for  which 
King  Constantino  would  be  held  responsible  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hellene.  When  at  the  conference  in  London 
the  powers,  early  in  March,  decided  to  undo  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  and  take  from  Greece  most  of  her  gains  through 


the  war,  it  was  an  act  registering  French  and  Italian 
hostility  and  Britisli  indifference,  the  latter  being  due  to 
the  British  official's  dissatisfaction  with  the  overthrow 
of  Venizelos.  So  long  as  he  was  in  power  Great  Britain 
could  both  use  him  and  protect  him.  With  him  gone, 
she  was  inclined  to  make  terms  more  favorable  to  her  own 
general  interests  in  the  Near  East.  Constantino  and  the 
Greeks,  declining  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  London 
dissectors  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  ordered  a  military 
advance  against  the  Turks  and  for  a  time  had  the  joy  of 
victory.  The  powers  began  to  worry  lest  he  really  win 
and  thereby  complicate  their  deal  with  the  Turks.  In 
due  time,  however,  with  Russian  and  German  officers  in 
charge,  the  Turks  "came  back."  Whether  the  Allies  will 
spend  a  pound  or  send  a  soldier  to  the  aid  of  Greece  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

ON  APRIL  1  HUNGARY  WAS  INFORMED  by  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  that  any  sustained  effort  to  return  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  to  rule  over  Hungary  would  entail 
forcible  action  by  the  Allies.  The  same  day  both  the 
"Little  Entente" 'and  Italy  served  similar  notice — Italy 
because  of  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  new 
States  because  of  their  refusal  to  have  their  nascent 
nationalism  imperiled  by  a  return  of  monarchical  pres- 
tige. On  the  4th  the  representatives  of  the  Allies,  sta- 
tioned at  Budapest,  informed  Regent  Horthy  that  the 
"Little  Entente"  would  be  allowed  to  invade  Hungary 
and  eject  the  entire  Hapsburg  family,  should  the  former 
king  continue  to  linger  within  the  realm  he  had  recently 
invaded  or  should  the  royalist  party's  plottings  continue 
to  imperil  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  situation.  A 
day  later,  realizing  that  the  odds  were  against  him  and 
his  co-conspirators  among  the  Magyar  nobility  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  Charles,  with  his  small  entourage, 
left  Hungary  for  Switzerland,  escorted  by  representatives 
of  the  Allies.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  organized 
Hungarians  of  the  United  States  have  filed  notice,  both 
at  Washington  with  the  State  Department  and  at  Buda- 
pest with  the  Foreign  Office,  protesting  against  any  effort 
to  re-establish  a  monarchy. 

INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  with 
such  reservations  as  to  prior  rights  of  the  United  States 
in  times  of  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  involved 
or  when  the  integrity  of  the  island  is  imperilled,  is  the 
program  of  natives  of  the  islands.  Endorsed  by  the 
retiring  governor-general  of  the  islands,  the  issue  now 
comes  before  Congress  and  the  Harding  Administration 
for  settlement ;  and,  unless  rumor  is  widely  astray,  the 
Filipinos  will  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes.  In  order 
to  get  complete  information  as  to  actual  conditions  on 
the  islands,  President  Harding  has  commissioned  Major- 
General  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  to  proceed  to  the  archipelago: 
and  with  him  will  go  a  former  governor-general,  W. 
Cameron  Forbes.  Four  months  hence  they  expect  to 
return  with  data  to  be  laid  before  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Harding.  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  has  intimated, 
ere  they  start,  that  they  will  report  unfavorably  on 
recommendations  made  by  former  President  Wilson  and 
by  Governor-General  Harrison.  On  his  return,  General 
Wood  will  retire  from  the  army  and  become  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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Opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Forbes  for  this 
post  has  been  formally  registered  by  the  Philippine 
mission  to  the  United  States,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Washington.  The  reasons  assigned  are  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  situation  assumes  an  aspect 
totally  different.  He  knows  that  bis  administration  In  the 
Philippines,  although  lauded  by  American  residents  there, 
has  not  received  the  plaudits  that  Mr.  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration received  from  the  10.5OU.OOO  Filipinos.  It  Is  also  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  he  felt  slighted  when  he 
was  made  to  resign  as  governor  on  the  advent  of  the  Wilson 
regime.  He  had  It  In  for  all  the  persons  responsible  for  his 
exit,  one  of  whom  Is  a  prominent  Filipino  leader.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  unto  this  day  he  harbors  grudge. 

Besides,  being  a  member  of  the  Taft  school,  whose  un- 
devlating  gratuitous  hypothesis  has  always  been  that  the 
Filipinos  are  "not  fit  for  Indeiwndence,"  Mr.  Forbes  has  re- 
peatedly gone  on  record  against  Philippine  independence ; 
at  least,  he  is  for  It  at  a  time  so  remote  that  it  makes  his 
position  one  in  no  degree  removed  from  perpetual  retention. 

Ui  MAMA'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  and 
Saxon  minorities,  especially  in  Transylvania,  and  nota- 
lily  in  connection  with  their  religious  rights,  has  led  to  a 
formal  protest  to  the  government  by  the  Unitarians  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  by  high 
officials  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 
These  Christians  affirm  that  the  non-orthodox  popula- 
tion of  Rumania  is  suffering  from  deliberate  organized 
repression;  that  personal  and  religious  liberty  is  re- 
stricted, and  that  church  and  school  property  has  been 
seized  and  destroyed.  That  a  different  attitude  by 
Rumania  was  formerly  pledged  by  that  country  un- 
doubtedly is  true,  as  a  reading  of  the  treaty  signed  in 
December,  191!),  will  show. 

CHILE'S  RECENT  CONCESSION  TO  THE  KRUPPS  of 
i,  Germany,  of  the  right  to  establish  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  republic  a  large  munition  and  steel  imple- 
ment plant  is  not  taken  by  Chile's  neighbors  as  indicat- 
ing any  modification  of  her  admitted  real  as  well  as 
traditional  primacy  as  a  militant  Latin-American  power. 
Indeed,  it  is  giving  alarm  to  her  more  pacific  neighbors, 
first,  because  it  has  implications  dangerous  to  them ;  and, 
second,  because  it  gives  to  the  southern  continent  an 
industry,  under  expert  control,  of  a  kind  that  has  played 
havoc  with  Europe.  Of  course,  the  incident  is  camou- 
flaged by  the  fine  tale  that  the  works  will  be  equipped  to 
build  steamships,  agricultural  implements,  and  the  like. 
ijiital  advances  by  Chile  are  asked,  nor  are  any  con- 
cessions sought  for  or  remission  of  taxes  demanded;  but 
large  land  and  water-power  rights  have  been  given  to  the 
(lertnan  capitalist.-. 

MKXICAN  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  FOR  GENERATIONS  have 
owed  some  of  their  complexity  and  variableness  to  an 
agrarian  problem  almost  as  acute  as  Russia's.  Peonage 
at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  and  immense  landholdings 
by  a  few  at  the  other  end  have  kept  the  fine  Indian  stock 
from  progressing  toward  better  standards  of  living.  It 
was  against  this  abuse  and  anachronism  that  President 
Madero  made  his  fine  gesture:  and  for  his  idealism  he 


suffered  assassination.  It  was  to  perpetuate  this  eco- 
nomic slavery  that  Huerta  held  sway.  Carranza  began 
to  grasp  the  nettle  in  a  way  to  give  concern  to  the  holders 
of  vast  undeveloped  territories,  but  it  has  been  left  to 
President  Obregon  and  his  liberal  associates  to  do  things 
that  count.  Thus  :!,700,000  acres  owned  by  General 
Luis  Terranzas  have  just  been  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment because  this  Chihuahuan  landlord  has  not  estab- 
lished villages,  divided  the  land  with  settlers,  or  defi- 
nitely marked  out  the  limits  of  his  concessions.  The 
administration  is  not  seizing  the  land  by  fiat,  but,  as  it 
claims,  is  simply  enforcing  penalties  for  his  failure  to 
keep  pledges,  pledges  that  under  former  regimes  were 
made  with  no  intention  of  keeping  them,  because  the 
government  could  be  bought  off. 

ITALY'S  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  are  more  militant  now 
than  are  her  foreign  complications  and  policies.  And 
this  chiefly  because  of  the  vigor  with  which  the  "Fas- 
cisti"  have  fought  the  Communists  with  Nature's 
weapons  as  well  as  with  those  of  man's  devising.  Read- 
ers of  history  have  been  forced  to  recall  the  feuds  and 
street  brawls  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  "Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets,"  fought  in  the  medieval  days.  The 
law  underlying  the  rigorous  action  of  the  moderates 
among  the  Socialists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  non- 
Catholic  Conservatives  who  make  up  the  "Fascisti"  is 
that  of  the  lex  talionis.  They  represent  elements  of  the 
population  that  have  grown  weary  of  the  anarchy  and 
violence  of  the  Communists,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
fight  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons.  Violence  has  be- 
gotten violence.  Arson  has  led  to  arson.  Women  of 
both  groups  fight  like  Amazons  or  viragoes.  The  middle 
class  has  grappled  with  the  proletariat  and  thus  far 
beaten  it  at  its  own  game.  Socialism  has  been  taught 
that  if  it  is  to  win  it  must  be  in  constitutional  ways  and 
not  by  terrorism.  Italy  has  been  saved  from  what  Rus- 
sia has  had  to  undergo.  Action  has  been  undertaken 
that  undoubtedly  will  be  reflected  in  the  election  of 
May  19  by  a  diminished  Socialist  representation  in  the 
national  legislature. 

ABOLITION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  CENSORSHIP  of  radio 
communications  was  announced  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington,  March  30.  It  followed  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  in  which  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt 
sat.  The  text  of  the  announcement  contains  the  follow- 
ing significant  statements : 

The  department  feels  that  censorship  Is  repugnant  to  the 
Ideas  and  concepts  of  the  American  people,  except  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  It  Is  furthermore  felt  that  censor- 
ship, even  of  a  limited  nature,  implies  a  departmental  spon- 
sorship for  those  messages  which  are  permitted  to  be  sent. 

On  account  of  the  above,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
national  emergency  exists  at  this  time,  the  department 
hereby  removes  all  restrictions  over  the  press  and  other 
commercial  messages  sent  by  the  naval  radio,  and  wishes  It 
further  understood  that  by  doing  this  it  disclaims  all  spon- 
sorship for  any  messages  thus  aent. 

A  few  days  prior  to  issuing  this  order  Japanese  jour- 
nalists in  Washington  had  been  refused  use  of  the  service 
to  transmit  news  indicating  the  American  attitude  to- 
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ward  naval  expansion.  The  "normal"  attitude  of  the 
department,  now  proclaimed,  will  facilitate  commercial 
intercourse,  inasmuch  as  regular  cable  service  across  the 
Pacific  is  now  inadequate  to  meet  the  simultaneous  de- 
mands of  trade  and  journalism. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  DIFFERENCES  during  the  first  years 
of  the  war  with  Germany  were  acute,  especially  on 
mooted  issues  of  detention  of  shipping,  goods,  mail,  and 
persons  by  British  naval  and  civilian  authorities.  Pres- 
sure from  the  State  Department  on  Great  Britain  for 
settlement  of  these  disputes  and  for  compensation  of 
persons  and  corporations  suffering  losses  naturally 
diminished  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and 
the  two  nations  became  "associated"  powers  with  a  com- 
mon aim.  Correspondence  has  now  been  renewed,  and 
the  text  of  the  letters  sent  by  Secretary  Colby  during  his 
service  at  the  State  Department  has  been  disclosed.  To 
date  no  answer  has  come  from  the  British  Government 
to  a  letter  which  he  sent  last  August,  which  read  as 
follows : 

During  the  period  of  neutrality  and  subsequent  belliger- 
ency of  this  government,  it  did  not  seem  appropriate  to 
press  for  an  adjustment  of  claims  for  losses  (by  Americans). 
I  should  be  pleased  to  know  if  His  Majesty's  Government 
now  desires  to  initiate  suitable  proceedings  for  mutual  ad- 
justment and  satisfaction  of  all  such  claims. 

AUSTRIA'S  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  PLIGHT,  as  the 
result  of  the  stripping  of  her  territory  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain,  has  been  known  to  the  Allies  for  many 
months,  and  to  the  world  at  large  for  an  equal  time, 
thanks  to  the  reports  of  dispassionate  British  and 
American  observers  engaged  in  "relief  work" ;  but  not 
until  March  18  was  there  any  formal  recognition  by  the 
victors  that  they  had  any  moral  responsibility  for  the 
famine  and  destitution  they  had  wrought.  On  that  date 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  decided  to 
release  for  a  period  of  years  their  liens  on  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Austria-Hungarian  State.  These  releases 
include  cost  of  armies  of  the  occupation,  credit  bonds, 
and  reparation  penalties  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain.  The  details  of  adjustment  of  the  situation 
under  the  new  agreement  are  to  be  fixed  finally  by  the 
financial  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  they 
will  follow  in  the  main  the  plan  worked  out  by  Ter 
Meulen,  the  Dutch  financial  expert.  Once  this  plan 
begins  to  operate,  Austria  can  begin  to  establish  credits 
abroad  and  coal,  food,  and  raw  materials  can  begin  to 
flow  in.  Austria,  in  turn,  will  pledge  public  assets,  such 
as  customs  dues,  salt,  and  tobacco  taxes  and  revenues 
from  her  railways.  That  Austria,  from  within,  is  not 
slow  to  provide  self-help  is  shown  that  direct  taxation 
from  July,  1920,  to  date  has  increased  eightfold  and 
customs  are  70  times  what  they  used  to  be.  This  atti- 
tude of  willingness  to  recuperate  from  within  by  im- 
position of  burdens  no  doubt  has  done  much  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  Allies'  previous  demands. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  HAS  IN  ITS  PRESIDENT  and  his  ad- 
visers as  able  a  group  of  statesmen  as  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. Unhampered  by  traditions,  fully  aware  of  the 


political  and  social  evolution  of  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  their  pre-war  days,  and  committed 
wholly  to  the  largest  measure  of  racial,  religious,  and 
political  toleration,  the  new  republic  goes  on  its  way. 
To  illustrate :  at  a  time  when  even  Switzerland  is  join- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  form  of  nationalism 
which  extols  "protection"  of  commerce  and  industry  by 
raising  tariff  rates  higher,  Czechoslovakia  announces 
that  it  will  abolish  all  restrictions  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce.  Freedom  in  the  realm  of  economics 
is  to  be  contemporaneous  with  liberty  in  the  realm  of 
politics.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  experiment  will 
be  watched  closely,  not  only  by  neighboring  States — 
some  old  and  some,  new — but  by  the  world  at  large. 

THE  MANDATE  FOR  MESOPOTAMIA,  given  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  League  of  Nations,  is  on  principle  ques- 
tioned by  the  United  States,  which  contends  that  in  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned  all  the  mandates  of  the 
League  are  of  none  effect,  because  the  United  States  was 
not  a  party  to  their  issuance.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
general  attitude  of  independent  criticism,  the  United 
States  has  formally  protested  against  what  it  has  be- 
lieved to  be  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  British  to 
monopolize  use  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  region.  The 
precise  grounds  of  this  protest  will  be  found  in  Secretary 
Colby's  letter  of  November  30  (see  pages  390-392,  De- 
cember, 1920,  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE).  Now  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  a  communication  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, March  1,  and  signed  by  Earl  Curzon,  replies  that 
pre-war  understandings  and  compacts  make  it  difficult 
for  her  to  adopt  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  mandated  territory,  to  which  principle,  as  a  working 
rule  for  future  action,  she  is  willing  to  adhere.  But  she 
also  points  out  that  the  United  States  has  claimed  spe- 
cial rights  to  oil  output  in  Mexico,  Haiti,  and  San  Do- 
mingo, and  that  in  the  Philippines  the  United  States 
has  provided  for  a  "preferred  position"  of  her  oil  ex- 
plorers and  producers.  In  short,  Great  Britain  says  to 
the  United  States  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,  and  that  he  who  would  preach 
equality  must  also  practice  it. 

IN  PALESTINE  BRITISH  POLITICAL  AUTHORITY  of  a 
"trustee"  sort  may  dominate,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
American  influence  of  a  commercial  and  banking  nature 
will  not  be  lacking.  Already  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States  are  being  invited  by  their  most  influential  leaders 
to  take  stock  in  a  company  with  a  capitalization  of 
$5,000,000,  two-fifths  of  which  already  has  been  sub- 
scribed. It  offers  a  G  per  cent  return  on  the  investment 
and  is  to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  experts,  to  pro- 
mote the  industries  of  the  "Holy  Land."  To  be  more 
specific,  modern  factory  lofts  are  to  be  built,  water- 
power  is  to  be  developed,  large-scale  purchases  of  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials  are  to  be  facilitated,  and 
credit  on  long-time  loans  is  to  be  furnished.  Signs  are 
not  lacking  that,  in  addition  to  Arab  hostility,  there  also 
is  marked  disinclination  among  the  long-established  Jews 
of  the  "Holy  Land"  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  in- 
coming "Zionists"  with  their  plans  for  "modernizing" 
of  the  new  State ;  and  it  is  taking  all  the  combined  tact 
and  power  of  the  governor  to  keep  the  two  elements  from 
open  clashing. 
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TIIK  IMHINMIONAI.  PKACK  YKAR-|!OOK.  I'.H'I.  Kdited  by 
r.  r.  l-ollnnl.  Secretary  t..  the  National  Peace  Council. 
London.  The  National  Peace  Council.  7'-'.  7.1.  and  !U 
Avenue  Chambers.  Vernon  Place.  Southampton  Kow. 
W.  C.  1.  Us. 

This  well-known  text  of  the  |ieaiv  movement  is  the  elev- 
enth issue,  the  last  aplM-aring  in  !!•!  I.  P.esides  the  usual 
who's  who  and  what's  what  "f  the  |«eace  movement,  there 
are  articles  by  Sir  (icorge  Paish.  Kev.  Harold  P.uMon.  C. 
Kclisle  Bums,  and  others.  Here  are  statistics  of  war  losses. 
and  debts,  and  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  labor  office.  Workers  in  the  peace 
movement  are  under  obligations  to  the  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil for  this  additional  service  to  the  "great  cause." 

Tut  FIIIST  YKAK  OK  Tin  l.t  M.I  t.  OK  NATIONS.  P.y  (,'..„«/' 
<;«ilt'»>  »  i'.""».  Little.  Ill-own  Company.  Roston.  Pp. 

This  brochure  by  Harvard's  professor  of  international  law 
is  the  product  of  a  man  who  lielieves  in  the  I/eague  as  a 
prophecy  and  who  has  worked  for  aci-eptance  of  it  dy  the 
t'niled  States  with  reservations.  He  echoes  the  words  of 
M.  Ix'on  P.ourgeois.  "I  ask  for  paticmv.  and  not  for  skepti- 
cism." In  his  effort  to  compress  into  as  few  words  as 
possible  il.c  essential  facts  a  IK  nit  the  League's  operation 
since  it  iM.gan  to  function,  he  has  brought  forth  a  dry.  hard, 
accurate  narrative,  valuable  for  refercin-c  purposes,  but  in 
nowise  a  persuasive  •'brief"  for  tin-  Ix-ague.  Inasmuch  as 
pressure  of  other  news  prevented  the  American  public-  from 
getting  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  League's  Assembly's 
tin  cting  at  (iencva.  this  dook's  chronicle  of  what  was  done 
there,  taken  from  the  official  records,  will  IK-  valuable. 


THK   1'iuss   AMI  POLITICS   iv   JAI-AN.      I'.y   Kimiliui-n 

The  I'niversity  of  rhicago  1'ress,  Chicago.     I'p.   UM. 

This  Is  the  product  of  a  "doctor"  of  the  I'liiversity  of 
Chicago.  aide<l  dy  .Japanese  informants,  and  it  will  give  the 
occidental  reader  interested  in  international  affairs,  and 
cs|>ceially  in  Japan's  intellectual  and  political  evolution,  a 
delter  understanding  of  the  swift  rise  to  power  of  journal- 
ism in  Nippon  than  In-  can  find  elsewhere  in  Imoks.  Half  a 
century  ago  pudlic  opinion,  whether  expressed  in  journals  or 
dy  dch'atc  in  pudlic  forums,  did  not  exist  in  Japan.  Now 
Independent  and  even  radical  Journalism  flourishes  in  the 
empire  to  an  extent  very  disturbing  to  the  C.eiiro.  the  mili- 
tarists. anil  the  newly  |n>wcrful  rich.  Journals  keyed  to  the 
taste-  and  wishes  .,f  the  rising  proletariat  have  won  large 
circulations.  I  icmocracy  now  challenges  the  dynasty,  the 
rule  of  the  military  clans,  and  the  industrial  magnates. 

Apart  from  the  distinctly  technical  and  national  phases  of 
journalism,  there  is  much  in  this  liook  that  is  pertinent  at  a 
time  when  governments  MS  well  as  journalists  throughout 
the  world  are  facing  very  concrete  problems  as  to  freedom 
of  communication  of  news  and  the  veracity  or  non-veracity 
of  such  news  as  is  transmitted.  Japan's  increasing  mntrol 
of  .allies  in  the  I'acilic  and  the  |icrfeotion  of  her  news-col- 
lecting and  news-distribution  agencies  all  figure  in  the  solu- 
tion of  American  and  Kuro|>ean  disputes  with  Japan. 
Tokyo's  censorship  of  news  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war  i<  far  more  drastic  and  nationalistic  in  purpose  than 
many  of  Japan's  critics  really  know,  and  It  is  a  factor  in  the 
presi-nl  anti-Japanese  attitude  of  Kuril]*-'*  and  America's 
leading  journals.  Moreover,  it  runs  counter  to  the  best 
Liberal  sentiment  in  Japan  and  has  its  persistent  critics 
there,  including  the  Tniled  Journalists'  Association. 

This  t  .....  k  is  not  without  value  as  a  summary  of  recent 
politicMl  and  social  changes  in  Japan,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  weaves  his  tale  of  journalistic  evolution  in  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  all  the  later  ministries  and  the  flashings 
lictween  the  newly  formed  parties  and  their  various  factions. 

Tin    Von  i    01    .ImisMiM.      I'.y   linn  I  ?.<ni<iirill.     The   Mac- 
millan  Co..  New  York  City.     I'p.  307. 


I'.rilliant.   mordant,   cynical    and   yet   sympathetic,   learned 
in  ancient  lore  and  piercing  in  his  insight  into  eontem]Hirary 


politics,  /.angwill  re-emerges  in  this  book  from  an  obscurity 
dating  back  before  the  war.  One  gets  again  the  old  com 
pound  of  wit  and  pathos,  idealism  and  realism,  mockery  and 
re\i  -rcncc.  which  characterixes  "Without  Prejudice"  and 
"I  (reamers  of  the  (ihetto."  In  this  book  you  have  his 
.\l>i,l<>,iiii  X<itl  Vila  as  a  Jew,  as  a  mediator  between  a  re- 
formed Christianity  and  a  reformed  Judaism,  as  a  cham- 
pion of  X.ionisin  for  those  who  want  it.  bill  for  none  others, 
and  as  a  tierce  critic  of  the  1'alestinian  State  under  P.ritish 
mandate  which  the  IVai-e  Conference  degal.  and  which,  as 
he  believes,  a  hostile  Arab  host  within  and  without  Palestine 
will  sooner  or  later  destroy. 

I '.ecau.se  this  phase  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  dealt  with 
unsparingly,  this  hook  would  repay  reading.  I'.ut  it  has 
other  attractions.  In  the  light  of  rising  anti-Semitism  in 
Kuropc  and  the  Tinted  States,  it  gains  worth;  for  the  Jew. 
as  a  Jew,  here  states  his  case  against  tne  Christian  in  a 
powerful  way.  II.  C.  Wells  and  Cilhert  K.  Chesterton,  not 
to  mention  Henry  Ford,  have  in  this  man  a  dangerous 
polemical  opponent,  horribly  frank  and  disconcerting  and 
cumulative  in  his  array  of  facts.  Rut  he  is  impartial,  like 
his  Hebrew  forerunners  among  the  prophets.  An  Idealist 
to  his  inmost  marrow,  lie  also  Hays  his  recreant  vulgar, 
commercial ixed.  lusting  fellow-Jews  even  more  terrilically 
than  he  does  his  hypocritical,  medieval,  feud-perpetuating 
Christian  neighbors.  His  passion  is  for  a  kingdom  of  Cod 
on  earth.  And  for  Jesus  as  the  preacher  of  this  dispel  he 
has  nothing  but  reverence.  To  a  similar  attitude  he  sum- 
mons modern  Jewry.  Having  done  which  lie  legitimately 
calls  on  institutional  Christianity  to  do  the  same.  Ilecaiise 
nominally  Christian  nations  lictrayed  this  ideal  at  the  Paris 
conference  he  is  cynical :  and  it  is  difficult  either  to  blame  or 
to  refute  him. 

(iKKAT    MKX    AMI    ({HEAT    DAYS.      By    Stephen    Lnu:<in»<-. 
]>.  Appleton  \  Co..  New  York  City.     I'p.  LMK!.     .*::.( :o. 

The  editor  of  Lit  Mnliii.  now  in  the  country  accompanying 
M.  Vivian!  on  his  s|M-cial  mission  to  the  rniled  States,  lirst 
visited  the  country  when  Joffre  and  Viviani  came  to  the 
rniled  States  to  induce  the  Vnited  States  to  enter  the  war 
as  an  "associate."  Since  his  return  to  Paris.  M.  Lau/.anne 
has  used  his  journalistic  power  to  serve  national  ends  and  to 
increase  French  prestige  in  international  affairs.  Naturally 
his  contacts  with  Americans,  both  In  Paris  and  in  the  I'nited 
States,  have  given  him  knowledge  that  he  has  found  useful 
in  achieving  his  purposes:  and  the  fact  that  France  has 
again  delegated  him  to  act  as  a  (|uasi-oflicial  representative 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  gets  results  that  please  the 
forces  now  in  power  in  Paris. 

This  lunik  is  an  effort  to  justify  ]>ermanent  inclusion  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  France  of  Delcasse.  the  man  who  1're 
pared  Victory:  M.irshal  Joffre,  the  Father  of  Victory; 
Poincare.  the  President  of  Victory;  Clemenceau.  the  Tiger, 
and  Milleraiid.  the  present  President  of  France.  M.  l.au- 
xaiim-  also  ventures  to  interpret  the  Character  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I  (avid  Lloyd-iieorge.  Colonel  K.  M.  House,  and  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt.  lie  has  not  disclosed  any  depth  of  insight 
or  any  special  cleverness  in  epithetlcal  denunciation,  save 
perhaps  in  calling  the  British  Premier  a  "political  eel."  His 
anecdotes  and  his  oiiotai  ions  of  the  sayings  of  contemporary 
men  arc  valuable,  as.  for  instance.  Foch's  analysis  of 
Clemenceau  as  "a  mixture  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Kobcs- 
pierre." 

IT  MICIIT  HAVK  H.M-I-KNKII  TO  You.     By  Coningsbi/  Dawson. 
John  Kane  Co..   New  York  City.     Pp.   1C,.".. 

This  is  a  "contemporary  portrait  of  central  and  eastern 
Kiirojie"  by  a  gifted  P.ritish-Ainerican  author  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness  and  sympathetic  insight  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent, a  writer  of  novels  and  a  poet.  Km •  has  it 

thai  it  is  the  deliberate  product  of  an  assignment  given  by- 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  that  it  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  propa- 
ganda document  for  the  .Vmerican  Relief  Committee.  The 
author's  method  of  getting  his  tale  across  to  the  American 
reader  Is  shrewd.  Crewsome  facts  as  to  famine.  |n's|ilcncc. 
rapine,  and  war  are  narrated:  but  there  runs  through  the 
tale  the  Incessant  reminder  that  if  you  had  been  liorii  In 
central  or  eastern  Kurope  you  also  would  have  had  to  live 
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in  ;ui  inferno.  Indeed,  you  are  reminded  that  if  of  the 
'•middle  class"  you  might  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  fall 
by  the  way.  The  intellectual  wealth  of  the  nations  has 
beep  the  first  to  perish. 

Mr.  Dawson  does  not  limit  his  irity  to  the  peoples  who 
were  victors,  for,  witnessing  death  and  starvation  on  the 
wholesale  scale  now  prevailing  in  Kurope.  he  has  been 
forced  to  forgetfulness  of  "austere  self-righteousness  and 
has  substituted  mercy  for  justice."  to  quote  his  own  words. 
He  has  watched  "the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  spoliated 
childhood."  He  has  visited  prisons  crowded  with  vouth  of 
both  sexes  driven  to  theft  by  want  and  turned  loose  ulti- 
mately as  moral  degenerates,  with  a  "leprous  taint  which 
will  travel  in  men's  bodies  down  the  ages— a  legacy  of  dis- 
ease and  idiocy." 

He  has  seen  the  crowded  pawnshops,  the  "last  ports  of 
call  of  the  proudly  destitute."  He  has  visited  maternity 
hospitals,  where,  for  lack  of  supplies  of  clothing,  the  women 
go  naked.  He  has  consorted  with  university  professors 
about  to  die  of  penury.  He  has  seen  a  Poland,  that  for  six 
years  has  been  "a  nation  of  funerals."  now  a  "nation  in 
rags."  In  Warsaw  he  has  seen  a  "breadline"  of  refugee 
Russian  aristocrats,  courtiers,  and  "intellectuals." 

Xot  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  this  vividly  written 
and  emotion-stirring  book  is  the  one  on  "Young  (iermany." 
Admitting  the  foolishness  of  much  that  "the  free  youth  of 
(iermany"  are  saying  and  doing,  Mr.  Dawson  nevertheless 
believes  "their  attempt  to  break  chains  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  in  central  Kurope."  They  should  be  shown  sympathy 
by  tin'  adults  and  youth  of  the  Allied  Powers.  It  is  middle- 
aged  Cerinan.v  that  is  caviling  over  reparations  and  eluding 
engagements,  (iennaii  youth  must  not  be  thrown  back  into 
the  arms  of  reactionaries  for  lack  of  comprehension  and 
sympathy.  "The  rejected  idealist  is  the  least  forgiving 
antagonist  and  the  free  youth  of  Germany  are  a  volcano  of 
idealism." 

Mr.  Dawson  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  up  to  date,  the 
Versailles  Treaty  has  caused  at  least  as  much  misery  as  the 
four  years  of  war,  but  with  this  difference — the  heavier 
portion  of  the  present  misery  is  being  borne  by  women  and 
children.  As  a  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks,  he  considers 
"the  slow  starvation  of  the  peace  terms  nothing  less  than 
revolting  and  savage."  He  reports  the  peoples  of  Kurope 
as  saying  that  the  peacemakers  "employed  the  language  of 
the  beatitudes  while  really  easting  lots  for  their  raiment." 
Europe  now  has  a  dozen  Alsaee-Lorraines.  It  drives  stead- 
ily toward  Bolshevism.  The  only  sign  of  hope  on  the  sky  is 
the  league  of  grateful  children  which  is  being  built  up. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   FREEDOM.     By    Terence  MacSwiney.     E.    P. 
Dutton  Co.,  New  York  City.    $2.00  net. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  who  from  this  time  on  will 
be  high  on  the  list  of  the  "martyrs"  to  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
political  liberty,  come  in  what  form  it  may  ultimately,  was 
a  man  of  lofty  spirit,  fine  imagination,  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary skill  as  an  expositor  of  his  own  thought.  The  chapters 
of  this  book  that  deal  with  the  literary  and  dramatic  phases 
of  the  "Sinn  Fein"  movement,  with  literature  and  freedom, 
and  with  religion  are  disclosures  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
man  of  trained  intelligence  as  well  as  of  poetic  feeling  and 
spiritual  insight.  Persons  who  look  upon  the  present  Irish 
revolution  as  the  work  of  bigots,  illiterate  and  innately 
brutal,  are  in  gross  error.  This  man  looked  upon  life  as  a 
"divine  adventure."  He  was  a  democrat  and  not  an  im- 
perialist. Temperamentally  he  hated  violence.  His  religious 
faith  induced  a  predisposition  to  ways  of  peace.  But  his 
"ethics  of  revolt"  included  use  of  violence  when  all  else 
fails.  Believing  that  British  authority  in  Ireland  is  founded 
on  usurpation,  he  denied  its  authority,  and  he  buttressed  his 
ease,  as  a  reader  of  this  volume  will  find,  on  the  teachings 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Balmez.  and  Suarez,  great  Roman 
Catholic  interpreters  of  moral  philosophy,  of  whom  the  first 
said :  '"The  redress  to  which  the  subjects  of  a  tyrant  have 
a  just  right  must  be  sought,  not  by  an  individual,  but  by  an 
authority  temporarily  constituted  by  the  people  and  acting 
according  to  law." 
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KCO.NOMIC  iMpKHiAi.is.M.     ]>v  /,.  ,s     )rw/      Harcourt.  Brace 
&  Co.,  New  York  City.     Pp.   111.     jti.in  by  mail. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  edited  by  (I.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, intended  to  create  an  "international  mind."  It  deals 
mainly  with  the  recent  history  of  and  present  outlook  for 
Africa  and  Asia  under  a  conception  of  destiny  which  may 
be  summed  up  by  the  phrase  "the  Europeanization  of  the 
world."  The  method  employed  by  the  alien  rulers  is  not 
that  of  direct  colonization,  but  rather  by  administrative 
control  to  further  economic  interests. 

Shrewdly  and  candidly  this  author  sees  and  tells  of  the 
imperialistic  process.  An  age  of  capitalism,  worshiping  an 
ideal  of  economic  competition,  has  registered  itself  "inter- 
nationally" in  terms  of  political  exploitation.  The  result 
is  hatred  for  the  European  exploiters,  that  ranges  geo- 
graphically from  Timbuctoo  to  Peking— hatred  that  has 
only  just  begun  to  find  formidable  expression,  but  that  some 
day  surely  will  have  its  revenge.  That  is.  it  will,  unless. 
by  their  handling  of  the  mandatory  system  set  up  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty  the  powers  show  a  new  spirit. 

Mr.  Woolf  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  intention  of 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  honestly  carry  out  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  article  22  of  the  treaty.  They  dare 
not  because  they  represent  nations  under  capitalistic  domi- 
nation and  wholly  committed  to  world  exploitation. 

As  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  powers,  when  they  now 
talk  about  acting  as  mandatories  with  a  "sacred  trust." 
Mr.  Woolf  would  like  to  see  all  property  taken  from  China 
by  the  powers  during  the  past  fifty  years  returned  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  in  addition  the  railroads  and 
other  economic  concessions.  He  would  have  the  powers  ab- 
stain from  financing  civil  war  in  China.  Alienation  of  bind 
to  foreigners  should  be  made  illegal.  Compulsory  or  forced 
labor  should  become  impossible. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  HUMAN  EQUATION.    By  Alleyne  Ireland, 
F.  R.  8.     K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York  City.     Pp.  251. 

Mr.  Ireland  is  a  British-born  journalist,  the  son  of  one  of 
Emerson's  most  ardent  British  admirers.  He  came  to  this 
country  some  years  ago  and  has  held  important  journalistic 
and  quasi-academic  positions.  To  him  the  world  owes  an 
intimate  character  study  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  also  studies 
in  British  colonial  administration.  Hence,  in  writing  this 
book  he  comes  to  task  with  more  than  the  ordinary  lay- 
man's knowledge  of  the  science  of  practical  politics  and  the 
art  of  government.  In  the  by-products  of  the  World  War 
and  the  present  general  disintegration  of  standards  of  au- 
thority he  sees  the  need  of  constructive  thinking  as  to  the 
form  that  the  democracy  of  tomorrow  is  to  take  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  survive,  and  he  deals  with  this  problem,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  United  States.  For  him.  whether 
in  a  republic  or  a  limited  monarchy,  the  essence  of  liberty 
and  the  source  of  perpetuity  is  to  be  found  in  the  representa- 
tive character  of  its  institutions,  and  he  is  more  concerned 
just  now  with  the  flank  attack  of  "direct  democracy"  than 
he  is  with  the  direct  attack  of  socialism  on  republicanism. 
For  "delegated"  legislators  he  has  no  use  or  trust,  because. 
in  his  opinion,  their  advent  in  and  their  domination  of  a 
legislature  gives  the  mediocre  and  inferior  classes  of  the 
electorate  rule  over  superior  minorities.  It  is  with  the  lat- 
ter element  of  the  American  population,  whether  viewed  a* 
voters  or  as  potential  expert  trained  administrators  and 
lawmakers,  that  Mr.  Ireland  is  concerned.  He  not  only  is 
urging  on  the  United  States  past  or  passing  British  con- 
ceptions of  the  right  of  the  few  to  rule,  but  in  his  de- 
fense of  his  thesis  the  latest  arguments  of  the  eugenists 
are  used.  If  he  could  have  bis  way.  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  limit  migration  to  this  country  to  the  Nordic  races. 
He  would  decree  banishment  of  till  rhapsodic  idealism  in 
national  policy,  internal  and  foreign,  and  base  conduct  on 
rational  processes,  using  the  data  of  comparative  govern- 
ment as  ascertained  by  experts.  Qualitative  tests  of  suf- 
frage rights  would  take  the  place  of  automatic  entry  on 
such  great  power  and  privilege.  In  short,  the  world  only 
can  be  made  safe  for  republicanism,  but  not  for  democracy. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- . 
lowing  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.    It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has  the   right  to  independence   in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction   over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international:  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States,  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable  character  as  may   be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in   order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

FKIKXDS  OF  THIS  SOCIETY  will  wish  to  know  that  its 
call  for  $15,000  to  meet  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  met  with  a 
kindly  and  generous  response.  There  remains  only 
about  $4,500  yet  to  be  raised,  and  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  before  the  amount  can  be  completed. 


Tin   AXNTAL  MKKTING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, Friday  afternoon,  May  27,  at  3  o'clock. 


NOT  ONLY  the  members,  but  any  friends  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  are  urged  to  furnish  the 
Kditor  with  any  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  an  international  peace  of  justice.  At  no  time 
throughout  its  century  of  effort  has  its  program  and 
policies  been  so  openly  advocated  by  men  in  positions  of 
political  authority  as  now.  The  opportunity  for  con- 
structive effort  is  before  the  American  Peace  Society  as 
IICMT  before.  The  organized  intelligence  and  good-will 
of  men  may  now  be  expected  to  turn  once  more  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  that  threatens  and  wrecks  the 
hopes  of  the  world.  But  every  unit  of  energy  is  needed. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  NEED 

THIS  COUNTRY'S  outstanding  need  is  an  era  of  good 
feeling.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  bad 
feeling.  So  long  as  the  war  party  was  in  the  saddle,  the 
war  being  over,  such  an  era  was  inevitable.  During  the 
war  we  as  a  people  reached  a  maximum  of  unity,  for  we 
were  actuated  by  a  common  purpose.  The  war  being 
over  in  fact,  our  armies  being  disbanded,  we  took  up  our 
varying  tasks,  the  war  government,  the  while,  remaining 
in  control.  Under  such  circumstances  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  readjust  ourselves  to  the  problems  of  peace.  Our 
war  and  civic  forces  were  in  conflict.  The  era  of  ill 
feeling  grew  in  our  midst  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
result  was  November  2,  1920. 

The  era  of  ill  feeling  is  not  ended.  Economic  read- 
justments at  a  time  of  falling  prices  and  reduced  wages, 
of  unprecedented  taxes,  of  crippled  means  of  transporta- 
tion, of  agragrian  disappointments,  produce  their  irrita- 
tions both  in  our  economic  and  political  spheres.  So 
far  as  any  of  these  difficulties  can  be  met  and  solved, 
they  can  be  met  and  solved  only  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  good  will.  It  is  a  fact  of  our  history 
that  whenever  we  have  suffered  especially  from  ill  will 
and  conflict  in  this  country  it  has  been  when  we  have 
had  in  the  White  House  a  President  unfamiliar  with 
the  works  of  Congress.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
would  have  had  much  less  trouble  and  fared  far  better 
had  they  previously  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
House  or  Senate.  Whenever  we  have  had  an  era  of 
good  feeling  in  this  country  it  has  been  when  we  have 
had  a  President  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  ways  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Harding  has  had  six  years  of  experience 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  knows  the  methods, 
the  points  of  view,  of  the  majority  of  the  very  men  upon 
whom  he  must  depend  for  legislative  action  and  a 
realizable  foreign  policy.  That  is  a  hopeful  immediate 
fact  in  current  politics. 

It  was  an  era  of  good  feeling  that  made  the  unanimous 
election  of  George  Washington  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  possible.  Following  that  first  administra- 
tion, and  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  there  arose,  however, 
wide-spread  divergencies  of  opinion  leading  to  party 
divisions,  internal  and  external  strifes,  and  to  no  little 
ill  will.  In  the  campaign  between  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1796,  party  divisions  led  to  great 
public  demonstrations,  to  a  flood  of  tracts,  and  to  bitter 
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personal  attacks.  In  no  more  than  three  years  after 
Washington's  retirement  we  were  practically  at  war  with 
France.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798,  sym- 
bolic of  the  temper  of  that  day,  gave  rise  to  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions,  also  symbolic,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Federalists  in  1800.  The  times 
were  tense.  The  great  military  operations  of  Napoleon 
had  their  repercussions  in  America,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Then  followed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  peace. 

But  out  of  those  dark  and  threatening  times,  compli- 
cated by  an  infinite  variety  of  economic  and  political 
controversies,  there  shortly  arose  a  new  era,  with  a  more 
united  people.  Within  fifteen  years  the  bitterness  had 
largely  disappeared.  James  Monroe  became  President 
in  1816,  with  the  result  that  in  1820  he  was  re-elected 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  an  era  of  good  feeling 
indeed.  We  may  remind  ourselves  that  Mr.  Monroe  had 
served  in  the  Virginia  assembly  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  he  had  been  Governor  of  Virginia;  he  had 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Thus,  his  training  was  liberal.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  United  States  acquired  Florida,  enunciated  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  notified  European  nations 
that  they  could  not  extend  their  systems  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  thus  Monroe's  administration  is  known  in 
our  history  not  only  as  an  era  of  good  feeling,  but  of 
accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  interesting  fact  is 
that  that  era  of  good  feeling  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
nounced development  of  national  self-consciousness. 

Mr.  Harding  has  not  had  Mr.  Monroe's  training ;  but 
his  experience  in  the  Senate  should  enable  him  to  work 
in  greater  harmony  with  the  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue  than  has  been  possible  for  a  number  of  our 
Presidents  heretofore.  We  may  look  upon  this  as  a  good 
augury,  for  the  era  of  good  feeling  is  to  follow,  if  it  is 
to  be  realized  at  all,  a  rapprochement  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Legislative  branches  of  our  government. 
The  impression  in  Washington  is  that  Mr.  Harding  has 
those  human  qualities  necessary  to  this  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  within  the  government;  and,  to  us 
living  in  Washington  at  least,  there  are  many  signs  that 
an  era  of  good  feeling  is  on  the  way.  The  clerk  in  the 
remotest  office  of  a  most  obscure  department  is  quite 
likely  to  tell  you  that  he  has  sensed  a  new  feeling  in  the 
air.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  elastic  step  in  govern- 
ment circles.  There  is  more  laughter  in  the  clubs,  along 
the  streets.  When  a  few  days  ago 'the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral opened  wide  the  door  of  his  office  to  any  and  every- 
body, he  seems  to  have  given  expression  to  a  different 
temper  in  government  affairs.  The  Attorney  General's 
refusal  to  issue  the  customary  note  of  warning  May  1, 
adding  that  he  did  not  believe  in  agitating  the  agitators, 
is  another  illustration.  In  his  extemporaneous  address 


before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  April 
30,  Mr.  Hughes  feelingly  expressed  his  longing  for  a 
new  era  of  good  will.  The  Secretary's  exact  words  are 
worth  quoting.  Pointing  out  that  it  is  with  those  who 
keep  the  torch  of  reason  lifted  and  not  with  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  apostles  of  expediency  that  the  security 
of  the  country  lies,  he  said : 

We  may  have  abundance  of  that  which  is  law  according 
to  the  Austinian  standard  of  edicts  backed  by  force  or  com- 
mands sanctioned  by  the  power  of  conquerors.  We  may 
hear  much  in  the  next  generation  of  the  demand  for  the  ob- 
servance of  law  that  rests  upon  power,  and  only  upon  power, 
as  its  sanction ;  but  when  shall  we  see  ushered  in  that  reign 
of  law  that  reflects  the  standards  of  the  enlightened  con- 
science of  the  world,  ready  to  demand  only  what  is  justly 
due,  ready  to  contribute  all  that  ought  to  be  given,  and 
seeking  constantly  for  the  right  and  justice  in  that  arbiter 
of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  deeds  of  men,  the  human  heart? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  change  began.  Senator 
Lodge,  back  in  July,  evidently  sensed  its  coming,  for  in 
his  notification  speech  at  Marion  he  said:  "No  national 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  has  ever  involved  graver 
issues  than  this  one  which  now  lies  before  us.  Upon 
you,  sir,  will  rest  the  great  duty  and  heavy  burden  of 
executive  authority.  We  look  to  you  in  full  confidence 
to  lead  us  and  the  people  of  our  beloved  country  out 
from  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  the  war  has 
brought  upon  mankind  into  the  light  which  shines  upon 
a  nation  where  peace  reigns  and  the  love  of  justice  and 
law  and  order  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

President  Harding  in  his  inaugural  address  chal- 
lenged the  new  era  of  good  feeling  when  he  said:  "Our 
supreme  task  is  the  resumption  of  our  onward  normal 
way.  .  .  .  We  have  no  national  prejudices,  we  enter- 
tain no  spirit  of  revenge,  we  do  not  hate,  we  do  not 
covet,  we  dream  of  no  conquest  nor  boast  of  armed 
prowess.  .  .  .  Out  of  such  universal  service  will  come 
a  new  unity  of  purpose,  a  new  confidence  and  consecra- 
tion. .  .  .  We  contemplate  the  immediate  task  of 
putting  our  public  house  in  order.  .  .  .  The  supreme 
inspiration  is  the  common  weal.  .  .  .  Service  is  the 
supreme  commitment  of  life.  I  would  rejoice  to  acclaim 
the  era  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  crown  it  with  the  autoc- 
racy of  service." 

The  need  is  very  apparent.  The  era  of  good  feeling 
may  be  about  to  descend  upon  us.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  deceive  ourselves.  Reason,  emotion,  plain  sense 
teach  us  that  the  best  things  of  life  thrive  in  times  of 
co-operative  effort.  As  Plato  argued,  the  state  is  a  hu- 
man being,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  possessing  identical 
functions  and  powers.  An  era  of  good  feeling  is  due, 
for  men  know  that  the  realization  of  their  best  ambitions 
depend  upon  it.  The  need  is  to  talk  the  new  era. 
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OPENING  THE  WAY 


Tin    u  n   t,,  this  era  of  good  feeling  is  beset  with 
ditlifiilties,  but  there  are  evidences  that  some  of  the 
obstacles  may  be  overcome.     One  practical  attempt  to 
lirin«;  the  era  of  peace  is  the  effort  to  lessen  the  arma- 
ments of  the  most  powerful  nations. 

The  agitation  over  Germany's  reparations  to  the  Allies 
has  lessened  to  some  degree  the  interest  of  statesmen  in 
the  project;  but,  April  13,  Senator  Borah  reopened  the 
matter  hy  introducing  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  open  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and 
.liipiiii,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  upon 
the  rediietinn  of  navy  construction.  The  resolution, 
known  as  S.  .1.  Kes.  17,  now  before  the  Committee  on 
•ign  Relations,  reads: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiul  Hoimc  <if 
of  the  I'nilcd  Ktutcs  of  America  in  ('nniiress  assembled, 
Tluit  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  Is  re<]uested  to 
advise  tile  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  respect- 
ively, that  this  government  will  at  once  take  up  directly 
with  their  governments  and  without  waiting  upon  the  action 
of  any  other  nation  the  question  of  naval  disarmament,  with 
a  view  of  promptly  entering  Into  an  understanding  or  agree- 
ment hy  which  the  naval  e\iK>nditures  and  building  pro- 
trains  of  each  of  said  governments,  to  wit,  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  shall  he  substantially 
reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years  to  such  an 
extent  ami  nixin  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  which 
understanding  or  agreement  is  to  be  reported  to  the  respect- 
ive governments  for  approval. 

SM-.  1'.  That  this  proposition  is  suggested  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  Immediately  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  naval  armaments  of  the  world. 

April  22,  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Representative 
from  Ohio,  introduced  in  the  House  a  joint  resolution, 
known  as  U.  .T.  Res.  72,  briefer  than  Mr.  Borah's  reso- 
lution. but  for  substantially  the  same  purpose.  This 
resolution,  now  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
reads  : 

Resolreii  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
nf  the  I'nitrd  State*  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  I'resident  be  requested  to  enter  at  an  early  date 
Into  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  with  a  view  to  a 
substantial  decrease  of  naval  expenditures  and  the  abate- 
ment of  the  naval  programs  of  the  three  countries  named. 

Of  course,  all  are  naturally  interested  to  know  how 
Fabian  the  President's  position  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
movement.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  his  first  message 
to  the  Congress  Mr.  Harding  said:  "We  shall  not 
entirely  discard  our  agencies  for  defense  until  there  is 
removed  the  need  to  defend.  We  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  other  nations  to  approximate  disarmament;  but 
merest  prudence  forbids  that  we  disarm  alone." 


The  fact  is  that  the  two  resolutions  are  still  in  com- 
mittee; that  Cabinet  and  congressional  spokesmen  agree 
to  them  in  principle;  hut  our  impression  is  that  the 
Administration  prefers  to  delay  action  upon  them  until 
issues  in  dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  set- 
tled, and  until  there  is  more  light  on  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  controversy 
over  reparations. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
matter.  At  the  final  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
April  29,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Foreign  Policy.— We  believe  the  clear  definition  and  |x>si- 
tive  declaration  by  the  United  States  of  Its  policy  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  world  peace  and 
of  order  and  understanding  In  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  nations  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
problem  now  confronting  our  country  and  the  world.  \Ve 
therefore  urge  that  our  national  policies  in  this  res|>ect  be 
fixed  with  all  possible  speed  consistent  with  just  recognition 
of  our  obligations  of  the  necessary  safeguard  to  our  insti- 
tutions and  interests,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican nationalists  abroad. 

International  Debts. — Determination  of  the  debt  Incurred 
during  the  war  and  due  from  other  governments  to  the 
American  Government  and  ascertainment  of  the  exact 
amounts  of  principals  and  Interests  are  essential  to  resto- 
ration of  the  exchanges  and  advancements  of  our  export 
trade.  These  problems  should  be  taken  up  by  our  govern- 
ment with  the  least  possible  delay  to  our  allies  and  our- 
selves. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  April  30,  he  said: 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department,  aggregating  more  than  $1,100,000,000 
for  1922,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  military  and  naval 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  at  the  present  session.  The 
estimate  of  about  $545,000,000  for  payments  to  the  railroads 
in  1022  Is  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
IMirtation  Act,  1920,  and  Increased  estimates  from  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads.  In  the  absence  of  drastic  nits 
in  military  and  naval  expenditure*,  there  is  almost  no  pros- 
IK  1 1.  urcurding  to  the  cxtimates,  of  any  substantial  availuiili 
surplus,  even  in  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  month  of  April, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  and  upon 
Congress  to  co-operate  with  other  governments  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  armaments.  The  Association  to  Abolish 
War,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  sent,  under  date  of 
April  0,  a  communication  to  President  Harding  in 
which  they  said : 

We  therefore  earnestly  beg  you  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  first,  to  agree  with  the  other  nations,  whether  with  or 
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without  some  form  of  League  of  Nations,  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences that  call  for  cool  and  impartial  adjudication  by  the 
appeal  to  a  suitable  international  Court,  leaving  the  decrees 
of  the  court  to  be  enforced,  as  In  the  case  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court,  without  the  threat  of  war,  by  the  honor  and 
public  opinion  of  the  nations  concerned;  and,  secondly,  we 
urge  you  to  lead  our  government  in  doing  that  which  we  all 
wish  every  other  government  to  do,  namely,  to  use  and  to 
trust  these  friendly,  reasonable,  and  judicial  methods,  and, 
as  you  have  yourself  aptly  said,  to  "outlaw"  the  oppressive 
armaments  which,  we  argue,  are  a  standing  shame  to  every 
profession  of  religion,  democracy,  or  civilization. 

Another  indication  of  the  nation's  wide  interest  in  the 
reduction  of  armaments  is  shown  by  the  appeal  sent  out 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  and  the 
United  Synagogues  of  America.  This  movement  among 
the  churches  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  letter  written 
by  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss.  The  General's  views  are 
interesting.  He  wrote : 

I  would  not  take  a  single  step  in  the  way  of  disarmament 
except  as  the  result  of  an  agreement,  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  us,  between  ourselves  and  the  other  principal  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  armament  rivalry.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  form  that  first  agreement  might  take.  I  have  no 
scheme  of  disarmament  to  propose.  My  sole  purpose  is  to 
have  such  an  international  conference.  Either  there  is  not 
practical  common  sense  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  else  they  know  the  essential  facts  that  point  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  conference. 

The  farmers  apparently  are  of  the  belief  that  some  action 
must  be  taken  by  our  government  to  relieve  the  depression 
of  their  affairs.  They  have  gotten  together  and  have  put 
pressure  upon  their  Congressmen,  and  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  have  put  pressure  upon  the  government,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  something  is  going  to 
be  done. 

If  the  clergymen  of  the  United  States  want  to  secure  a 
limitation  of  armaments  they  can  do  it  now  without  further 
waste  of  time.  If,  on  any  agreed  date,  they  simultaneously 
preach  one  sermon  on  this  subject  in  every  church  of  every 
creed  throughout  the  United  States,  and  conclude  their 
services  by  having  their  congregation  adopt  a  resolution 
addressed  to  their  particular  Congressman,  urging  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  having  a  business  conference  of  five  nations 
upon  this  subject,  the  thing  will  be  done.  If  the  churches 
cannot  agree  upon  that  it  will  not  be  done,  nor  will  it  be 
done  until  the  good  God  puts  them  into  the  proper  spirit  of 
their  religion.  The  responsibility  is  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  the  United  States.  If  another  war  like 
the  last  one  should  come,  they  will  be  responsible  for  every 
drop  of  blood  that  will  be  shed  and  for  every  dollar  waste- 
fully  expended. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  President  Obregon,  of 
Mexico,  April  27,  stated  that  he  would  use  his  executive 
power  to  defeat  any  proposition  to  commit  Mexico  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  navy.  This 
was  said  in  relation  to  the  proposal  in  the  Mexican 


legislature  to  spend  upon  a  navy  $50,000,000  as  a  starter. 
President  Obregon  said:  "I  believe  modern  countries 
should  demonstrate  their  moral  strength  and  not  at- 
tempt to  build  up  a  display  of  brute  strength.  This 
money  will  be  spent  for  instruction  and  for  agricultural 
purposes." 

The  absurdity  of  the  principle  of  competitive  arma- 
ments was  unwittingly  shown  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in 
his  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  May  5.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  explaining  the  reason  assigned  by 
Germany  for  not  having  disarmed,  according  to  her 
agreement  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  appears  that 
the  disarmament  in  Germany  has  not  followed  because 
of  irregular  forces  still  existing  in  that  country,  some  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  and  some  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  police  known  as  the  Einwohnerwher. 
Speaking  of  the  situation,  the  Premier  said :  "There  is 
this  suspicion  and  counter-suspicion.  We  cannot  get 
the  rifles  out  of  the  Einwohnerwher  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  Communists,  nor  from  the  Communists 
because  they  are  afraid  of  the  Einwohnerwher.  There- 
fore we  must  insist  upon  both  surrendering  their  rifles." 
Thus,  quite  unconsciously,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  gave  away 
the  whole  case  for  international  competitive  armaments 
as  preservers  of  peace. 

The  point  we  would  emphasize  here  is  that  the  era  of 
good  feeling,  where  men  can  work  together  again  for 
their  health  and  happiness,  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  lessening  of  the  danger  of  arms. 


STILL  ANOTHER  SIGN 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  present  adminis- 
tration's intention  to  promote  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing between  the  twenty-two  American  States.  There 
is  a  variety  of  facts  to  prove  that.  The  administration 
has  not  contented  itself  with  words  merely ;  it  has  deeds 
already  to  its  credit.  It  has  closed  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia,  the  Senate  passing  the 
treaty  April  20.  The  history  of  that  dispute  is  interest- 
ing. A  highway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  followed 
the  settlement  at  Darien  in  1510  by  three  years,  for  it 
was  in  1513  that  Balboa  first  reached  the  "South  Sea." 
Following  the  separation  of  South  America  from  Spain, 
three  hundred  years  later,  the  newly  created  Republic 
of  Colombia,  then  New  Grenada,  contained  the  province 
now  known  as  Panama.  Some  fifty  years  later  a  move- 
ment started  in  France  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  and  within  the  territory  of  Colombia. 
The  first  active  work  on  the  canal  was  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  in  1881.  Primarily 
because  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  the 
French  attempt  failed.  Twenty-two  years  after  the 
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launching  of  the  French  enterprise  the  United  States 
thrvw  over  the  plan  for  constructing  a  canal  across 
Nicaragua  and  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  canal 
through  the  Province  of  Panama.  For  the  realization 
of  such  an  enterprise,  and  upon  the  initiative  of  Colom- 
bia, a  treaty  known  as  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated and  ratified  by  the  Senate;  but  the  Colombian 
Government  rejected  it,  to  the  surprise  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  despair  of  the  Province  of  Panama. 
The  people  of  Panama  wished  the  canal  to  be  built. 
Upon  the  rejection  of  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  with  what  seemed 
to  many  at  the  time  a  rather  precipitate  approval  of  the 
United  States,  the  Panama  Republic  was  established. 
It  took  a  surprisingly  short  time  for  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  new  republic  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  that  newly  created  sovereignty,  giving  to  the  United 
States  a  zone  across  the  Isthmus  and  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Panama,  including  the  right  to  build  the  canal. 

The  canal  having  been  begun,  the  United  States  took 
the  position  that  Colombia  should  recognize  the  bound- 
aries and  the  independence  of  Panama.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  by  treaty  such  a  recognition.  We 
had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Panama,  but,  as 
was  the  case  with  West  Virginia  when  she  seceded  from 
Virginia,  there  was  a  public  debt  which  Colombia  be- 
lieved Panama  should  help  pay.  Furthermore,  Colom- 
bia believed  that  she  was  entitled  at  least  to  financial 
redress  because  of  the  loss  of  the  Province  of  Panama. 
There  were  various  attempts  to  solve  these  problems  un- 
der President  Roosevelt's  administration,  and  later  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  attempts  failed. 

Early  in  the  Wilson  administration  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  continued,  and  a  treaty  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  a  treaty  which  contained 
an  apology  from  the  United  States  for  its  part  in  the 
secession  of  Panama  and  offering  $25,000,000  to 
Colombia.  After  many  delays  the  Bryan  treaty,  with 
the  apology  eliminated  and  with  certain  other  changes 
incorporated,  came  again  before  the  Senate  in  April  of 
tli  is  year.  The  treaty  carried  the  payment  of  the  $25,- 
000,000.  It  should  be  said  that  the  treaty  had  been  re- 
ported favorably  as  far  back  as  July  29,  1919,  two  years 
before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Wilson's  term  of  service, 
but  Colombia  had  in  the  meantime  brought  forth  other 
claims,  which  made  imperative  the  reference  of  the 
treaty  back  to  committee.  The  treaty  which  was  finally 
passed  came  before  the  Senate  June  3,  1920.  Thus  it 
has  been  up  for  consideration  by  four  administrations. 

The  matter  seems  to  be  settled  and  probably  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  sides.  The  approval  of  the  treaty  with 
Colombia,  April  20,  by  the  vote  of  69  to  19,  puts  $25,- 
000,000  into  the  Colombian  treasury  within  ten  years, 
the  advancement  of  international  peace  may  well  first 


All  sides  seem  to  bank  upon  the  healing  influence  of 
money.  Mr.  Harding  believes,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  that  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  will 
tend  to  lubricate  Pan  American  relations,  a  policy  to 
which  he  particularly  committed  the  administration  in 
his  inaugural  address. 

Colombia  is  to  have  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  times 
of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace,  and  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  United  States.  There  is  a  generous 
quality  in  that  fact.  In  any  event,  there  seems  to  be 
little  ground  for  attributing  the  "change  of  view"  in  the 
United  States  Government  to  selfish  interests — such,  for 
instance,  as  "oil" — for  there  has  been  no  "change"; 
there  has  been  a  completion  of  a  plan  originating  under 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  credited  by  correspondents  in  Buenos  Aires  with  hav- 
ing used  its  friendly  offices  with  the  United  States  in 
hastening  the  close  of  this  dispute.  This  important  re- 
public to  our  south  is  credited  also  with  similar  media- 
torial efforts  in  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Santo  Domingo.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  such  co-operation  from  our  sister  republic 
has  met  with  President  Harding's  favor.  They  seem  to 
be  in  harmony  with  his  policy  to  strengthen  friendly 
relations  between  the  American  republics,  a  policy 
which  he  stated  most  emphatically  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  General  Bolivar  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  believe  these  things  to  be  hopeful,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  good  feeling 
that  is  to  be.  The  incidents,  if  true,  register  a  change 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  United  States  from  that  dis- 
played during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Iroygen  adminis- 
tration. 

True,  labor  unrest  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  control  of 
that  port  by  organized  labor  did  result  in  the  hold-up 
of  certain  craft  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  This  seemed  about  to  give  rise  to 
friction.  The  situation  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  seri- 
ous protests,  however,  for  the  United  States  seems  to 
realize  the  difficulties  facing  the  Argentinian  president. 
Anyhow,  the  matter  is  now  reported  to  be  settled  ami- 
cably. The  southern  republic  faces  from  time  to  time 
an  imperium  in  imperio  in  the  form  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized and  quite  radical  type  of  labor  groups.  Indeed, 
this  radical  element  of  the  urban  working  class  seems 
now  and  then  to  rule  completely,  or  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  that  Argentina  cannot  always  keep  her  obliga- 
tions to  traders  within  her  ports.  Thus  the  United 
States  decides  to  welcome  co-operation  from  that  source 
and  to  forego  any  disposition  she  might  have  to  protest 
or  to  complicate  the  difficulties. 

Our  own  view,  which  we  like  to  repeat,  is  that  the 
most  important  possible  international  organization  for 
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be  tried  out  between  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere between  themselves.  The  era  of  good  feeling 
may  well  begin  at  home. 


ALFRED  HERMANN  FRIED 

ALFRED  H.  FRIED,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  died  in  that 
city  May  6,  1921.  In  his  death  the  peace  move- 
ment lost  one  of  its  best  known  and  most  active  disciples. 
Dr.  Fried  was  born  in  Vienna,  November  11,  1864. 
He  became  a  publisher,  and,  later,  under  the  influence 
of  Madame  Bertha  von  Suttner,  he  became  a  profes- 
sional pacifist.  In  1892  he  founded  the  first  of  the 
German  peace  societies  and  edited  many  reviews  and 
publications  of  that  organization.  Beginning  in  1899, 
he  began  the  publication  of  his  journal,  known  as  Die 
Friedens-Warte,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  many 
articles  relating  to  international  life.  For  a  number  of 
years  his  principal  purpose  as  a  journalist  was  to  win  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace  the  German  professors 
of  international  law.  Beside  his  professional  contribu- 
tions to  peace  journals,  many  of  them  appearing  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  Dr.  Fried  published  other  peace 
works,  the  ones  best  known  to  us  in  America  being  "Pan 
America,"  published  in  Berlin,  1910,  and  his  Handbuch 
der  Friedensbewegung,  published  in  Leipsic,  1905.  It 
is  probably  because  of  this  last  work,  setting  forth  many 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  pacifism,  juridical  in- 
ternational achievements  of  our  time,  and  setting  forth 
a  history  of  the  peace  movement,  accompanied  by  biog- 
raphies of .  well-known  peace  workers,  that  he  received 
jointly  with  Prof.  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  Council  of  State,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1911. 
In  the  winter  of  1907-8  he  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
United  States,  during  which  visit  he  spent  no  little  time 
with  his  friend,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE, 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  between  whom  there  was 
for  many  years  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Fried  is  another  of  that  school 
of  devoted  peace  workers  of  the  pre-war  days  who  has 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in 
August,  1917,  Dr.  Fried  denied  that  America  had  en- 
tered the  war  for  selfish  motives.  Somewhat  later  he 
severely  attacked  the  German  rulers,  accusing  them  of 
causing  the  war ;  but  the  estrangement  between  him  and 
many  of  his  former  co-workers,  especially  in  France, 
evidently  affected  him  profoundly.  Thus  he  found  him- 
self deprived  of  many  of  his  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  December  last  he  was  practically  without  a  home  in 
his  native  city.  But  of  course  the  fact  is  that  Dr.  Alfred 
H.  Fried  has  rendered  a  conspicuous  service  to  that 
movement  among  men  calculated  yet  to  overthrow  the 
hideous  system  of  war. 


WAR'S  POISON  SQUAD 

NONE  of  our  readers  can  afford  to  omit  reading  the 
brief  but  profoundly  suggestive  article  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  "Preparedness."  From  official  documents 
and  recent  addresses  of  chemists,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deepen  the  horror  which  this  brief  bit  of  "realism"  cre- 
ates. But  it  is  not  necessary.  The  fact  is  that  had  the 
war  with  Germany  and  Austria  lasted  but  a  few  months 
longer  the  American  military  forces  would  have  given  a 
demonstration  to  the  world  that  in  all  future  wars  the 
Powers,  to  quote  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  will  be  able  to  "swoop  down  upon 
humanity  with  vast  and  devilish  chemical  resources." 
Since  the  armistice  the  military  staffs  of  all  the  com- 
batants, so  far  as  their  finances  have  allowed,  have  been 
developing  what  is  known  as  "chemical  warfare  service," 
the  race  for  supremacy  in  capacity  to  poison  combatants 
and  civilians  having  now  become  as  acute  as  the  race 
formerly  was  to  lay  down  keels  of  battleships  and 
cruisers. 

If  a  taxpaying,  war-hating,  humanitarian  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  "mere  citizen"  ventures  to  criticize  this  use 
of  applied  science  for  devastating  ends  he  is  told  that  in 
reality  it  is  a  move  toward  peace.  The  thesis  is  that  the 
more  horrible  war  is  known  to  be,  the  less  likely  govern- 
ments and  peoples  will  be  to  rush  into  it.  To  which  our 
answer  is,  "Q.  E.  D."  Mass  psychology  does  not  seem 
to  work  that  way. 

As  for  scientists  who  serve  governments  in  making 
warfare  more  terrible,  they  have  their  own  consciences 
to  reckon  with;  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  argued 
themselves  into  believing  that  national  duty  calls  them 
to  aid  of  militarism.  Professor  Soddy,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish chemist,  thinks  otherwise,  and  will  not  become  a 
party  to  betrayal  of  his  own  personal  and  professional 
ideals,  even  at  the  call  of  "patriotism." 

However,  action  in  the  premises  need  not  be  left  to 
individual  conscience  to  decide.  International  jurists 
have  a  special  duty  to  perform,  singly  and  collectively. 
Teachers  of  ethics,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  could  do 
much  to  shape  public  opinion,  if  they  would.  Moreover, 
heads  of  government,  if  really  pacific  and  humanely  in- 
clined, could  stop  competition  in  this  field  before  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  get  deeply  entrenched,  especially  in  the 
"interests"  of  manufacturers  of  the  poisons  that  are  to 
be  used.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
fact  that  the  Allies,  with  all  their  proposed  and  actual 
restrictions  on  Germany,  never  have  suggested  control 
of  the  basic  industries  that  furnish  the  poisons  that  Ger- 
many undoubtedly  will  use  if  and  when  she  fights  again. 
The  leading  expert  in  the  United  States  in  chemical 
warfare  has  urged  on  the  United  States  action  in  re- 
straint of  the  German  dyestuffs  industry,  and  he  does  it 
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precisely  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  any  nation  is  not 
subject  to  some  law  of  definite  production  in  this  field  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  "disarmed"  or  to  be  a  safe  neighbor 
or  rival.  He  would  have  Germany  disarm  chemically  as 
well  as  by  laud  and  sea. 


"THE  NEWS  AND  NOTHING  BUT 
THE  NEWS" 

THI:  BOAHD  OF  DiKKiToiis  of  the  Associated  Press, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  that  co-operative 
news  collecting  and  distributing  agency,  said  in  its 
formal  report :  "Abroad  we  expanded  our  news  resources 
as  conspicuously  as  at  home.  We  depend  less  upon 
European  agencies  and  more  upon  our  own  trained 
staff  newsmen."  This  fact  is  due  in  part  to  the  dis- 
closures of  the  war,  and  after,  as  to  how  perverted  for 
European  and  Asiatic  ends  news  not  sent  through  wholly 
American  channels  was  and  had  been  for  years.  While 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  collectors  and  for- 
warders of  foreign  news  to  the  United  States  should 
have  "the  international  mind,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  must  be  able  to  get  through  to  their  reading  con- 
stituency the  real  facts  which  their  own  "nationals" 
should  know.  The  recently  resigned  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  Hon.  John  W. 
Davis,  who  hereafter  is  to  be  legal  adviser  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  speaking  to  its  directors  and  main  clients, 
has  just  said  that  our  foreign  policy  has  become  and  will 
hereafter  be  the  most  important  feature  of  our  national 
b'fe.  In  which  case,  he  added,  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  public  opinion  be  based  only  upon  "informa- 
tion transmitted  from  abroad  with  exactness."  Never 
did  a  diplomat,  active  or  retired,  speak  a  truer  word. 
The  task  of  any  news  collecting  and  distributing  agency 
grows  more  difficult  in  precise  proportion  as  it  tries  to 
live  up  to  this  ideal.  It  may  be  geared  to  report  political 
and  diplomatic  facts  accurately  and  yet  fail  wholly  in 
the  field  of  economics  and  social  ethics. 

A  latter-day  development  in  the  business  of  collecting 
and  transmitting  news,  at  least  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  the  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
executive  department,  which  provides  that  government- 
owned  radio  stations  shall  serve  as  transmitters  of  news, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Whether  obstacles  to  free,  swift,  and  sure  transmission 
of  news  gathered  by  American  correspondents  comes 
from  American  cable  and  radio  companies  or  from  for- 
eign governments'  censors,  the  government  intends  to 
overcome  the  opposition  by  using  agencies  for  which  the 
American  people  tax  themselves  and  upon  which  they 
have  a  right  to  rely.  It  i>  true  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
a  form  of  governmental  competition  with  privately 


owned  business;  but  high  court  decisions  are  too  numer- 
ous now  for  any  opposition  basing  an  appeal  against  the 
new  policy  on  the  ground  of  impairment  of  vested,  pri- 
vate rights.  Social  needs  rise  above  anything  else;  and 
if  any  corporations  or  governments  challenge  this  claim 
they  will  be  defeated  in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
The  American  people  want  the  truth  about  world  hap- 
penings, and  they  intend  to  have  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  GROUP  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Tin:  AMERICAN  GHOUP  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  ought  to  have  no  little  influence  upon 
America's  foreign  policy.  This  statement  is  justified 
by  the  outcome  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Group  held 
in  the  Caucus  Room,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  May  9,  1921.  Senator  William  B.  McKinley, 
president  of  the  Group,  called  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  to  three  matters  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  members:  First,  to  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  at  Stockholm,  August  16-18,  next; 
second,  to  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary  Union  in  behalf 
of  the  Council ;  third,  to  the  importance  of  inviting  the 
new  members  of  the  Congress  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Group.  Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Group  since  190-1,  briefly  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and 
something  of  his  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Burton  related  a  number  of  his  personal  experiences 
at  various  meetings  of  the  Union,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, 1906;  in  Paris,  1911,  and  at  The  Hague,  in  1913. 
He  expressed  the  view  that  the  parliamentarians  of  the 
world  are  confronted  with  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
tunity  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  international  justice.  He 
appealed  to  the  old  members  of  the  American  Group  to 
retain  their  membership  and  to  the  new  members  of  the 
Congress  to  join  with  the  efforts  to  promote  finer  fra- 
ternity among  the  parliamentarians  of  the  world.  Rep- 
resentative A.  J.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  also  urged  upon 
those  present  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  await- 
ing the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  adding  that  every 
member  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  should 
join  the  American  Group. 

A  letter  from  Lord  Weardale,  of  Great  Britain,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  a  letter  which 
was  countersigned  by  Dr.  Christian  Lange,  Secretary 
General,  under  date  of  April  15,  was  read,  together  with 
a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  at  Geneva,  April  12,  1921.  The 
letter  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  special  com- 
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mittee  of  five,  composed  of  Representatives  Burton, 
Montague,  Steenerson,  Oldfield,  and  Senator  Sterling. 
Interest  aroused  in  the  meeting  led  to  the  passage  of 
a  unanimous  vote :  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Group  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  be  held 
Tuesday  evening,  May  24,  in  the  Caucus  Eoom  of  the 
House  Office  Building;  that  Representative  Burton  be 
asked  to  address  the  meeting  on  such  phases  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  as  he  might  think  appropriate  to 
such  an  occasion,  and  that  all  members  of  the  Congress 
be  urged  to  attend  the  meeting,  a  number  of  the  Con- 
gressmen present  signifying  their  desire  to  attend  the 
conference  in  Stockholm.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Group  was  given  power  to  name  and  select  delegates 
to  that  conference,  which  will  meet  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, August  17-19,  the  Swedish  Group  having  renewed 
the  offer  of  hospitality  given  in  1914.  The  government 
and  the  parliament  are  deeply  interested  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  granting  a  subsidy  for  conference  expenses. 

The  Council  of  the  Union  has  decided  that,  under 
prevailing  circumstances,  the  coming  conference  will  be 
limited  in  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  groups. 
Each  group  will  have  its  two  delegates  to  the  Council, 
and  in  addition  five  representatives  where  the  group  has 
fifty  members  and  one  additional  representative  for  each 
ten  members  up  to  the  one  hundred  member  group, 
when  the  ratio  changes  again. 

The  Organization  Commission,  which  will  report,  has 
published  documents  dealing  with  the  subjects,  copies 
of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  groups. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  is  as  follows:  (1)  Elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  constitution  of  the  bureau  of 
the  conference.  (2)  Report  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau  on  the  activity  of  the  Council  since  the  Eigh- 
teenth Conference.  (3)  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  (4)  The  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  and  the  International  Labor  Office.  (5) 
Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Union.  Rules  for  the 
Election  of  Delegates  of  the  Groups  to  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conferences.  Report  of  the  Organization 
Commission.  (6)  Reduction  of  Armaments.  (7)  The 
International  Economical  and  Financial  Problem  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  (8)  Organization  of  the  Pro- 
cedures of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation  within  the  League 
of  Nations.  (9)  Communication  of  the  names  of  the 
delegates  of  the  groups  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Council  for  the  period  between  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Conferences.  (10)  Election  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.  (11)  Place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Twentieth  Conference. 

There  is  here  pabulum  enough  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  best  brains  among  the  world's  best  parliamen- 
tarians. There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  necessity 
for  an  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 
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HEY  USED  to  sneer  at  James  A.  Garfield  as  the 
"scholar  in  politics"  when  he  was  a  congressman 
and  later  when  he  was  President.  But  he  could  not 
help  believing  that  knowledge  of  history,  diplomacy, 
international  law,  and  "cultural"  phrases  of  education 
had  a  very  vital  relation  to  his  duties  as  a  lawmaker 
and  as  an  executive.  This  belief  was  due  partly  to  the 
"personal  equation"  of  the  man  and  in  part  because 
he  had  sat,  as  a  pupil,  at  the  feet  of  Mark  Hopkins, 
most  famous  of  all  the  presidents  of  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts. 

Recalling  this  aspect  of  the  career  of  the  elder  Garfield, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  his  eldest  son,  the  president 
of  Williams  College,  projecting  into  the  field  of  con- 
temporary national  education  the  scheme  of  a  summer 
school  or  institute  of  politics,  to  be  held  annually  at 
Williams  College.  This  year  the  general  subject  of 
lectures,  conferences,  and  study  will  be  "international 
relations."  Among  the  lecturers  are  listed  men  of  inter- 
national as  well  as  national  prominence.  They  include 
jurists,  diplomats,  practical  administrators  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  academic  specialists  famed  for  their 
knowledge  of  international  law.  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
men  whose  names  have  been  written  large  in  the  history 
of  the  times  since  1914. 

We  gladly  call  attention  to  this  "Institute,"  to  be  held 
from  July  28  to  August  27,  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
Berkshire  village  of  Williamstown,  and  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  it  is  belated  recognition  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  "summer  school"  geared  to  do  a  special  job  of 
civic  pedagogics;  and,  second,  because  it  is  recognition 
by  one  of  the  elder  American  colleges  of  its  patriotic 
duty  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis  in  the  political  world. 
Influential  officials  of  government,  no  less  than  citizens 
of  the  most  progressive  and  literate  nations,  are  strongly 
tempted  at  this  hour  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics. There  is  a  tremendously  powerful  undertow 
tending  to  reduce  international  relations,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal national  policies,  to  the  purely  utilitarian  basis. 
A  disposition  to  ignore  traditions,  precedents,  and  tested 
customs  of  statecraft  and  higher  politics  infects  intel- 
lectual circles  that  hitherto  have  been  far  from  radical. 
The  more  necessary,  therefore,  is  any  project  which 
utilizes  spare  time,  as  a  summer  school  does,  so  that 
master  and  pupil,  expert  and  novice,  tried  administrator 
and  embryonic  diplomat  or  consul,  public  official  and 
the  sovereign  citizen,  can  together  consider  problems  of 
society  and  of  the  State  in  the  light  of  political  ideals 
and  tested  experiments  in  government. 

While  we  are  commenting  on  this  subject  may  we 
venture  to  say  that  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the 
national  capital  is  an  adequately  endowed,  staffed,  and 
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planned  "institute"  of  the  same  sort,  preferably  inde- 
peudeiit  iu  its  status,  and,  year  in  and  year  out,  doing 
its  part  to  train  for  national  and  international  service 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  youth  of  the  country 
who  would  welcome  a  chance  to  study  in  a  worthy  school 
of  the  kind.  Washington's  increasing  status  and  power 
as  a  center  of  international  politics,  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation, and  of  residence  and  professional  activity  by 
internationally  minded  men  of  many  varieties  makes  it 
important  that  her  educational  institutions  should  meet 
the  new  demands. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  history,  not  generally 
known,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  once  considered  creating 
and  endowing  a  school  in  Washington  that  would  have 
done  precisely  what  now  needs  doing  in  this  sphere.  He 
decided  at  the  time  to  concentrate  on  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. There  still  is  an  opening  for  some  newly  created 
multimillionaire  with  his  war  profits  to  do  for  Wash- 
ington what  Mr.  Rockefeller  declined  to  do,  and  inci- 
dentally to  add  his  name  to  that  of  donors  of  assured 
immortality  —  Smithson,  Corcoran,  Carnegie,  Freer. 
Men  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  educators,  agri- 
culturists, traders,  manufacturers,  artists,  social-welfare 
experts  and  ecclesiastics  are  all  focusing  their  centers 
of  administration  and  propaganda  in  Washington  today 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  is  time  that  the  capital 
had  co-ordination  of  its  resources  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law,  jurisprudence,  diplomacy,  and  economic 
internationalism,  the  same  crowned  by  a  teaching  de- 
partment, an  "institute  of  politics." 


OLD-FASHIONED  Christian  theologians  and  moralists 
had  a  notion,  now  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
contempt  by  "liberals,"  that  prior  to  forgiveness  there 
should  be  repentance  followed  by  reparation,  and  that 
then,  and  then  only,  forgiveness  could  be  shown.  The 
old  notion  still  survives  among  Moslems,  we  infer,  for 
practically  the  only  admission  of  guilt  by  any  official 
responsible  for  the  late  war  that  we  have  seen  has  come 
from  Ahmed  Riza,  senator  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Turkish  House  of  Deputies. 
He  says:  "We  were  wrong  to  make  war,  and  it  is  right 
that  we  be  punished." 


THK  MAN  with  a  surplus  dollar  or  a  disposition  to 
give,  surplus  or  no  surplus,  faces  no  lack  of  calls 
for  his  gift  this  year.  China's  millions  of  famine- 
stricken  folk,  Europe's  children,  the  undermanned  and 
undercapitalized  home  altruistic  agencies,  such  as  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  charity  organizations — these 
extend  hands  to  be  filled ;  and  they  will  be  filled  to  R 
measurable  degree;  for,  though  there  are  stringencies 


of  income,  as  compared  with  the  flush  days  of  war  in- 
flation, and  though  the  process  of  deflation  is  now  prov- 
ing far  from  comfortable  to  the  people  at  large,  still  it 
is  true  that,  relatively  speaking,  we  are  the  richest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  and  not  wholly  callous  to  appeals  of 
human  need. 


POPE  BENEDICT  XV,  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  addressing  the  recent  consistory  of  cardinals 
on  world  conditions,  the  gloomy  prospects  for  peace 
among  the  peoples,  and  the  peril  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion from  contemporary  anarchy,  moral  and  political, 
struck  the  note  of  personal  regeneration  as  the  only 
source  of  hope.  Laws,  treaties,  and  all  formal  govern- 
mental compacts,  for  their  validity  and  efficacy,  depend, 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  virtue  of  the  signers  and  the 
lawmakers  and  the  masses  whom  they  represent.  In 
striking  this  old-fashioned  note  the  Pope  is  only  echoing 
the  cry  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  secularists  of  Eu- 
rope, men  wholly  at  odds  with  institutional  religion,  but 
men  also  absolutely  disillusioned  as  to  the  power  of  any 
other  force  than  individual  goodness  to  make  hate  give 
way  to  love. 


THE  PUBLICATION  of  Leonid  Andreyev's  "Satan's 
Diary"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Russian 
author,  who  died  in  Finland  in  1919,  from  injuries  suf- 
fered by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  fired  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
actually  suffered  heartbreak  prior  to  his  sudden  taking 
off.  He  was  anti-Czaristic  and  democratic,  but  not  com- 
munistic in  his  convictions,  and,  like  so  many  Russian 
"intellectuals,"  he  believed,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 
"revolution  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  a  solution  of  dis- 
putes as  war  is.  If  it  be  impossible  to  vanquish  a  hostile 
idea  except  by  smashing  the  skull  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained ;  if  it  be  impossible  to  appease  a  hostile  heart  ex- 
cept by  piercing  it  with  a  bullet,  then  by  all  means  fight." 
This  comment,  let  us  add  for  the  sake  of  the  ground- 
lings, was  meant  by  Andreyev  to  be  ironic. 


TAKING  as  accurate  the  comments  of  New  York  City 
critics  on  the  "filmed"  version  of  Ibanez's  novel, 
"The  Four  Horsemen,"  it  is  evident  that  in  this  latest 
triumph  of  the  cinematographic  art  the  cause  of  "paci- 
fism" has  a  great  ally.  Commenting  on  the  spectacle, 
the  New  York  World  says :  "It  does  not  amuse ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  entertain,  .  .  .  but  always  it  enlight- 
ens and  burns  deep  into  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
the  awful  results  of  hatred  among  men.  As  the  four 
horsemen  gallop  wildly  on  through  the  mists  of  the  play, 
symbolizing  conquest,  famine,  disease,  and  death,  there 
comes  a  quietness  akin  to  death  itself."  The  "motion 
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picture"  is  being  used  today  for  all  sorts  of  propaganda 
purposes,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Forces  of  evil  arM 
forces  of  righteousness  see  in  visual  education  and  "sug- 
gestion" infinite  resources  that  they  are  proceeding  to 
capitalize  as  best  they  may;  and  their  fight  for  suprem- 
acy already  creates  new  problems  which  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governmental  authorities  are  trying  to 
solve.  What  can  organizations  and  individuals  conse- 
crated to  peace  do  under  the  circumstances  to  show  that 
they  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  anti-war  propaganda 
through  the  "eye-gate"? 


BISHOP  CHARLES  D.  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  most  far-visioned  and  cour- 
ageous of  its  bishops,  giving  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
at  Yale  University  this  year,  registers  his  belief  in  the 
relatively  quick  alteration  of  the  present  social  struc- 
ture, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  rests  on  the 
materialistic  morass  of  "enlightened  self-interest." 
Savage,  almost,  was  his  indictment  of  the  "accepted 
disorder"  and  of  "vested  rights"  that  really  are  "in- 
vested wrongs."  But  what  interests  us  especially  is  the 
fact  that  he  arraigned  a  church  that  permits  such  ex- 
penditure for  war  by  all  the  nations.  The  theological 
and  "divinity"  schools  of  the  country  need  to  have  their 
students  awakened  by  such  lectures  as  Yale's  academic 
world  has  just  heard  from  Michigan's  "progressive" 
episcopos. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  is  to  sit  at  Cabinet  meetings  in 
a  chair  given  him  by  the  editors  of  the  country.    It 
will  be  made  from  wood  taken  from  The  Revenge,  the 
first  man-of-war  of  our  early  navy.    Wood  from  a  better 
named  craft  might  more  wisely  have  been  chosen. 


MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE,  in  reply  to  criticism  from 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist  clergy  for  his  min- 
istry's policy  toward  Ireland,  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  secession  of  the  Confederacy  in  1861  and  the  claim 
of  the  Irish  Republic  for  withdrawal  from  the  realm. 
Incidentally  he  described  John  Bright  as  the  only 
prominent  British  political  leader  who  favored  the 
North  and  the  nationalistic  point  of  view  championed 
[>y  Lincoln.  The  Welsh  "eel"  should  re-read  his  life  of 
Richard  Cobden. 


NEITHER  PRUSSIA  nor  Germany  were  officially  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  of  the  former  Kaiserin. 
The  representatives  of  the  ancient  royal,  aristocratic, 
and  feudal,  not  to  mention  military,  regime  went 
through  the  forms  of  sorrow  in  a  sincere  way;  but  the 
masses  in  control  of  the  socialist  republic  did  not  rise 


en  masse  to  make  the  dirge  of  sorrow  a  hymn  of  counter- 
revolution, as  the  Junkers  hoped  would  be  the  case. 
No !  Whatever  else  may  happen  in  the  land  of  Luther, 
Goethe,  Marx,  and  Ebert  the  saddler-president,  mon- 
archy is  not  coming  back.  The  mass  trend  is  toward 
the  left,  not  the  right;  and  it  will  move  in  precise  ratio 
with  the  justice  of  the  Allies'  treatment  of  the  troubled 
nation.  

ALBERT,  PRINCE  OF  MONACO,  who  uses  the  vast 
wealth  he  gains  from  the  gambling  monopoly  at 
Monte  Carlo  to  further  knowledge  of  oceanography 
and  allied  sciences,  has  been  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  receiving  high  honors  from  scientific 
societies  and  much  social  attention.  In  one  of  many 
both  readable  and  reliable  interviews  given  to  jour- 
nalists, he  is  credited  with  saying  that  as  many  ships 
have  been  sunk  by  mines  since  the  World  War  closed 
as  were  sunk  during  the  war ;  and  he  further  adds  that 
the  Allies,  as  well  as  Germany,  placed  mines  with 
"indefinite  life."  These  now  go  their  uncharted  and 
unpredictable  ways  up  and  down  the  Atlantic,  traitor- 
ously dooming  craft,  cargoes,  and  passengers  to  injury 
or  destruction.  But  the  Prince,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  currents  and  drifts  of  the  north  Atlantic,  is  aiding 
mariners  to  reduce  their  peril  somewhat;  and  by  so 
doing  he  proves  that  science  has  its  virtues  as  well  as  its 
vices,  its  salvage  function  as  well  as  its  savage  potenti- 
alities. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  HAYS'  statement  to  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  that  "it  is 
no  part  of  the  primary  business  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment to  act  as  censor  of  the  press,"  is,  in  light  of  a 
contrary  view  during  and  since  the  war,  under  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Burleson,  an  important  governmental  declara- 
tion. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  head  of  the  largest  business 
corporation  of  the  United  States  told  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  April  meeting  that 
"the  future  of  American  greatness  in  trade  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  think  and  act  internationally.  He 
is  speaking  by  the  card.  Congress  must  take  a  similar 
view,  if  our  share  in  world  reconstruction  is  to  be  both 
intelligent  and  ethical.  President  Harding  is  on  record 
as  saying :  "We  cannot  sell  where  we  do  not  buy,"  which 
is  the  truth. 


THE    SHREWD    American    protagonist    of    woman's 
suffrage  and  all  that  it  implies  has  had  no  surer 
device  for  causing  laughter  and  a  satirical  smile  than 
to  say  to  her  audience :  "We  cannot  possibly  make  th« 
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world  worse  than  it  is.  See  what  a  moss  you  men  have 
insult-  of  it."  But  it  seems  that  Ibsen,  during  his  Ion?; 
sojourn  in  Italy,  anticipated  the  suggestive  jest.  "We 
have  had  enough  experience  with  the  world  of  men," 
said  he,  adding:  "Look  at  the  world.  It  is  awful.  My 
hope  is  in  women.  If  they  are  placed  in  power,  things 
cannot  get  worse."  We  suspect  that  men  may  be  able 
to  help  in  the  new  world  of  the  new  women,  if  only 
they  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 


PRIOR  TO  1914  French  public  opinion  had  been  surely 
and  steadily  growing  sane  enough  to  put  Pasteur 
above  Napoleon  as  the  approximation  of  France  at  her 
best.  The  vote  of  the  people  today  might  be  otherwise ; 
we  doubt  it ;  but  a  minority  hostile  to  recognition  of  a 
man  who  at  bottom  was  an  imperialist  and  an  aristocrat 
has  been  vocal  during  the  preparations  for  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Na- 
poleon's death.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  a  minority 
reflecting  the  opinion  and  dissent  of  the  masses,  who, 
after  all,  in  every  country  are  the  ground  of  hope  for 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  democracy  and  genuine 
pacifism. 


PRESSURE  of  population  upon  the  confines  of  a  State 
can  be  relieved  in  two  ways:  by  migration  or  by 
further  acquisition  of  territory,  often  gained  by  con- 
quest. But  there  is  a  third  way,  slow  but  sure,  and 
counter  in  its  ethics  to  age-long  conventions  of  religious 
cults,  but  a  method,  nevertheless,  gaining  in  a  modern, 
secularized  world.  That  is  the  method  of  deliberate 
reduction  of  the  number  of  births.  Japan,  it  should 
be  noted,  has  had  its  head  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Affairs  visiting  in  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  studying  "birth-control"  propaganda 
and  legislation  of  these  countries.  He  reports  that  his 
government  is  preparing  to  enter  on  this  method  of 
meeting  one  of  its  gravest  economic  problems,  out  of 
which  arises  so  many  complications,  political  and 
military. 


"QCIEXCE  SERVICE,"  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
^ton,  is  an  organization  that  is  to  be  a  clearing- 
house for  news  of  the  scientific  world,  covering  special 
assignments  for  newspapers  or  periodicals  in  the  field 
of  science  and  supplying  special  newspapers  or  peri- 
odical articles  on  scientific  subjects  of  any  sort.  En- 
dowed by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  civically  inclined 
of  American  newspaper  syndicate  owners;  administered 
under  the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 


Science,  and  of  the  profession  of  journalism;  and 
its  literature  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  an 
expert  scientist  who  has  proved  his  rare  ability  to 
make  scientific  information  popular,  the  new  organiza- 
tion bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  recently 
formed  educational  institutions  of  the  country;  for  that 
is  what  in  essence  it  is.  In  two  fields  especially  has 
American  journalism  been  defective  as  compared  with 
some  European  countries:  in  its  gathering  and  inter- 
pretation of  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  news 
having  significant  international  values,  and  in  its  popu- 
lar, yet  accurate,  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  of 
science.  The  war  has  forced  some  betterment  in  foreign 
news  collection  and  distribution.  Now  the  "Science 
Service"  comes  to  fill  the  other  gap. 


WHEN  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Washington  had  Prince  Albert 
I,  of  Monaco,  the  oceanographer ;  Albert  Einstein,  the 
physicist  and  philosopher,  and  Dr.  P.  Zeeman,  of  Hol- 
land, as  its  distinguished  guests  it  symbolized  in  its 
attitude  a  greater  breadth  of  view  than  most  "learned 
bodies"  have  shown  since  the  armistice.  As  the  German, 
Einstein,  said,  in  acknowledging  the  tribute  paid  him, 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  field  of  activity  of  scientific 
men  may  be  reunited,  and  that  the  whole  world  will 
soon  be  bound  together  in  common  toil  and  achieve- 
ment."   

Tm:  PEACE  SOCIETY,  with  headquarters  at  47  New 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C.  2,  is  to  the  British 
Empire  what  the  American  Peace  Society  is  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1816.  Its  officers 
had  planned  to  hold  their  centenary  June  14,  1916,  but 
because  of  the  war  the  celebration  was  deferred.  That 
centenary  is  now  to  be  held  June  14  next.  The  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  Herbert  Dunnico,  writes  that  arrangements 
are  now  in  hand  to  hold  a  civic  function  in  the  city  of 
London,  Guild  Hall,  in  the  afternoon  and  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Central  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  evening.  Among  the  speakers  there 
are  to  be  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Lord  Parmoor,  president  of 
the  society;  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.  P.,  and  others, 
representative  of  all  phases  of  public  life.  Immediately 
following  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  the  National 
Peace  Congress  will  be  opened  at  Birmingham,  Thurs- 
day, June  16,  to  be  continued  until  Sunday,  the  19th. 
Dr.  Dunnico  adds:  "The  American  and  British  Peace 
Societies  have  always  worked  in  close  and  friendly  alli- 
ance, and  my  committee  cordially  invites  you  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  these  celebrations.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ent time  is  most  opportune  for  strengthening  the  ties 
between  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  trust  that  we 
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may  receive  an  affirmative  answer  as  early  as  possible. 
Hospitality  will  be  provided  for  delegates  who  intimate 
in  good  time  their  intention  to  attend  the  conferences." 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  has  appointed  Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  one 
of  the  members  of  its  committee  and  pastor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union  Church,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  its 
delegate,  both  to  the  centenary  and  to  the  congress.  Dr. 
Stocking  plans  to  attend  both  conferences. 


THE  GERMAN  PENALTIES  DEFINED 

By  LLOYD-GEORGE 

Selections  from  a  Speech  of  the  British  Premier,  May  5,  to 

the  House  of  Commons,  Following  Agreement 

of  Allies'  Representatives  on  Terms 

of  German  Reparation 

THIS  morning  at  half-past  10  there  came  to  an  end 
one  of  the  most  important  and  momentous  of  the 
series  of  conferences  which  have  recently  been  held  be- 
tween the  allied  powers,  important  not  merely  for  the 
subject  under  discussion  and  for  the  decisions  taken,  but 
also  for  the  consequences  of  those  decisions. 

Before  I  give  the  actual  decisions  arrived  at,  I  should 
like  just  to  give  the  House  a  summary  of  the  position. 
We  sat  for  about  six  days,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  sum- 
marize in  the  time  at  my  disposal  deliberations  which 
occupied  such  a  length  of  time.  When  we  met  this 
was  the  position :  Germany  was  in  default  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  on  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty — disarmament,  trials  of  criminals, 
reparations,  and  four  or  five  other  clauses  which  have 
not  attracted  much  attention,  but  which  are  of  very 
considerable  importance. 

I  will  now  give  you  in  outline  the  main  cases  of 
undoubted  default  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  first 
relates  to  the  very  important  question  of  disarmament, 
which  is  not  merely  the  basis  of  the  treaty  but  the  basis 
of  the  future  settlement  of  Europe.  (Cheers.)  Unless 
that  very  formidable  machine  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  growth  of  the  armaments  of  Europe  and 
which  in  the  end  was  responsible  for  the  terrible  war 
of  1914,  unless  we  have  a  guarantee  that  those  arma- 
ments have  disappeared  forever  there  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  freedom  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Therefore  we 
regard  disarmament  as  the  fundamental  question. 

I  shall  be  perfectly  fair  to  Germany,  and  I  say  at 
once  that  in  some  respects  her  compliance  with  that 
important  part  of  the  treaty  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory; in  others  very  unsatisfactory.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  direction  in  which  her  com- 
pliance has  been  satisfactory  is  the  very  vital  one  of 
surrender  and  destruction  of  her  great  guns.  It  can  be 
considered  in  the  judgment  of  our  military  advisers — 
and  I  am  quoting  their  very  words — most  satisfactory, 
although  that  compliance  is  not  complete. 

FURTHER  DISARMAMENT  IMPERATIVE 
Now  I  will  give  respects  in  which  compliance  with 
the  treaty  is  still  unsatisfactory.    There  are  far  too  many 
machine-guns   and    rifles    unsurrendered — enough    ma- 


chine-guns to  arm  formidable  forces.  In  addition  to 
them — and  this  probably  is  the  most  disquieting  fac- 
tor—irregular military  organizations  are  still  in  ex- 
istence in  Germany.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is  a  force 
of  300,000  men;  there  is  a  very  considerable  force  in 
East  Prussia,  in  Wurtemberg,  and,  I  believe,  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  These  forces  added  together  no 
doubt  would  become  the  nucleus  of  a  formidable  army. 
They  are  armed  with  rifles,  they  have  machine  guns, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  a  number  of  can- 
nons. 

France  and  Belgium  are  naturally,  for  very  good 
reasons,  very  anxious  about  these  forces.  (Cheers.)  It 
is  not  that  Germany  could  by  any  chance,  whatever 
party  came  into  power,  suddenly  organize  a  force  which 
could  attack  either  Belgium  or  France ;  but  still,  as  long 
as  you  have  great  forces  of  that  kind  in  Germany  which 
might  form  a  nucleus  or  a  military  organization,  as 
long  as  you  have  still  in  Germany  very  large  numbers 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  old 
army,  and  you  have  the  most  ingenious  industrial 
population  in  Europe  that  could  in  a  short  time  im- 
provise machinery  for  destruction,  it  is  impossible  for 
France  to  settle  down. 

She  must  continue  to  arm  and  to  keep  her  eyes  on 
her  eastern  frontier.  She  must  watch.  She  is  uneasy. 
She  cannot  let  down  her  armies.  And  therefore  it  is 
essential  that  Germany  should  carry  out  this  provision 
of  the  treaty.  (Cheers.) 

The  reason  assigned  by  Germany,  and  we  give  full 
weight  to  it,  is  that  they  have  had  two  or  three  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions.  There  was  a  revolution 
in  Bavaria,  where  Munich  and  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  for,  I  think, 
some  weeks.  There  was  a  revolution  in  Berlin,  or 
counter-revolution,  where  the  capital  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of 
counter-revolutionaries.  Germany  is  able  to  say,  "We 
cannot  disarm  and  be  perfectly  helpless  against  these 
revolutionaries." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  existence  of  these 
irregular  forces  makes  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
orders  given  by  the  central  government  for  the  sur- 
render of  rifles.  Not  merely  the  Communists,  but  a 
good  many  who  half  sympathize  with  them,  say,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  up  our  rifles  and  machine-guns  as 
long  as  you  have  these  irregular  forces  that  at  any  time 
might  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  our  legitimate 
liberties." 

There  is  this  suspicion  and  counter-suspicion.  We 
cannot  get  the  rifles  out  of  the  Einwehnerwher  because 
they  are  afraid  of  the  Communists,  nor  from  the  Com- 
munists because  they  are  afraid  of  the  Einwehnerwher. 
Therefore  we  must  insist  upon  both  surrendering  their 
rifles.  There  is  a  sufficient  regular  force  in  Germany, 
with  its  railway  communications,  to  suppress  any  dan- 
ger that  may  arise  from  any  movement  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

CRIMINALS  UNPUNISHED 

The  next  subject  on  which  Germany  has  defaulted  is 
in  regard  to  her  war  criminals.  The  position  there  is 
quite  unsatisfactory  and  what  makes  it  more  so  is  that 
the  allied  governments  made  very  substantial  conces- 
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sions  to  German  susceptibilities.  Germany  said :  "It  is 
most  difficult  for  us  to  hand  over  officers  of  our  army 
to  be  tried  by  foreign  courts,  but  we  will  set  up  a  court 
of  our  own,  or  rather  we  will  carry  a  measure  with 
special  provisions  for  the  trial  of  these  accused  persons 
In-fore  the  High  Court  of  Leipsig,  a  court  of  un- 
blemished reputation." 

The  allied  countries  quite  unanimously  accepted  that 
plea.  We  each  sent  to  Germany  a  number  of  capital 
cases  for  trial,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  de- 
layed. They  protracted  correspondence.  They  have 
allowed  three  out  of  seven  accused  persons  with  the 
worst  charges  to  leave  the  country,  professing  that  they 
cannot  arrest  them,  and  with  regard  to  the  other  four, 
the  character  of  the  evidence  against  whom  is  very  well 
known  from  the  very  remarkable  inquiry  the  other  day 
at  Bow  Street,  those  cases,  although  we  supplied  the 
evidence  in  October,  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 

They  promised  to  bring  them  to  trial  about  the  end 
of  this  month,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  procedure 
is  slow.  They  are  dallying,  and  they  are  not  showing 
the  same  anxiety  and  diligence  in  bringing  these  people 
to  justice  that  they  would  do  if  they  had  been  offenders 
against  German  laws  whom  they  were  anxious  to  prose- 
cute. What  applies  to  our  cases  applied  equally  to 
charges  brought  by  France  and  Belgium. 

DECISION  AS  TO  REPARATIONS 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  reparations  Germany 
by  the  treaty  was  to  pay  in  cash  and  kind  £1,000,000,000 
by  the  first  of  May,  1921.  She  has  not  done  so.  She 
has  paid,  at  outside,  and  this  is  not  a  definite  figure, 
£400,000,000.  The  £1,000,000,000  was  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  army  of  occupation  as  well  as  reparations. 
Here  also  the  Allies  have  shown  very  considerable  for- 
bearance. 

The  default  is  palpable.  We  have  been  driven  to 
take  action,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
defaulted,  but  by  her  general  attitude  toward  the  whole 
question,  which  indicated  that  Germany  did  not  intend 
to  carry  out  her  obligations.  She  was  making  excuses 
not  merely  for  delay  but  for  avoidance.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  challenge  her  responsibility.  The  public 
opinion  of  Germany  was  urging  the  government  to  con- 
test, not  merely  claims  that  would  have  been  legitimate, 
but  to  contest  her  obligations,  and  when  they  refused 
to  face  those  obligations  they  were  cheered  and  en- 
couraged and  supported. 

This  new  attitude  of  Germany  took  a  very  practical 
form  in  one  respect.  Germany,  under  the  protocol 
which  accompanied  the  treaty,  a  much  more  important 
document  than  is  evidently  appreciated,  was  invited  to 
make  an  offer  in  discharge  of  the  whole  claim  against 
her.  In  the  treaty  itself  there  is  carefully  drawn  up  a 
category  of  claims  in  respect  to  compensation  and 
reparations.  It  was  realized  that  it  must  take  a  long 
time  to  settle.  No  one  knew  whether  the  figure  might 
not  have  been  so  prodigious  as  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  country  to  pay.  Therefore  Germany  was 
invited  to  make  an  offer. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  if  the  offer  bad  been  a  fair 
one,  a  reasonable  one.  although  it  might  not  have  reached 
the  limit,  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  Allies  to 
have  accepted  it  than  an  even  higher  figure.  The  offer 
was  to  come  from  Germany  voluntarily. 


OPPORTUNITY  GERMANY  LOST 

That  was  their  opportunity.  That  opportunity  was 
definitely  and  deliberately  given  them  in  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  treaty.  She  was  to  do  it  within  four 
months.  She  never  made  that  offer.  Then  we  ex- 
tended the  time  and  called  the  Germans'  attention  to  it 
and  invited  her  to  take  steps.  She  was  very  slow  to 
take  any  steps,  and  when  the  offer  came  it  was  so 
obviously  inadequate  as  to  constitute  contemptuous  de- 
fiance of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  committee  will  recollect  that  there  was  a  meeting 
in  London  with  Dr.  Simons,  who  made  a  proposal  on 
behalf  of  Germany.  It  was  an  exasperating  offer.  It 
was  an  offer  which  showed  that  Germany  was  not  treat- 
ing seriously  her  obligations  and  that  she  had  in  her 
mind  that  she  would  not  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
her  obligation  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  essential  that  the 
Allies  should  make  it  clear  to  Germany  that,  while 
willing  to  make  allowance  for  difficulties,  economical 
and  political,  they  must  insist  upon  the  treaty  being 
respected  and  accepted  as  the  real  basis  of  any  offer. 
(Cheers.)  And  at  all  the  meetings  in  London  and 
Paris  and  the  Spa  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Germany 
to  put  forward  a  bona  fide  offer.  That  having  failed, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  allow  the  machinery 
of  the  treaty  to  function  (cheers)  and  the  Reparations 
Commission  to  make  its  award. 

They  heard  everything  that  Germany  had  to  say — I 
think  they  told  me  that  Germany  submitted  130  memo- 
randa— and  after  hearing  everything  that  Germany's 
representatives  had  to  say  and  perusing  everything  that 
the  German  Government  had  to  submit,  the  Reparations 
Commission  last  week  found  that,  after  deducting  the 
amount  already  received  and  after  adding  the  Belgian 
debt,  there  was  due  from  Germany  £6,600,000,000.  Of 
that  figure  France  claims  72  per  cent  and  the  British 
Empire  22  per  cent. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Reparations  Commissioners 
under  the  treaty  concurrently  to  make  a  schedule  of 
payment — payments  of  that  amount.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  amend  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  as  otherwise  the  payments  would 
have  been  too  heavy.  The  last  German  proposal  was 
that  it  should  be  extended  over  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
The  proposal  of  the  Paris  Conference  was  that  it  should 
extend  over  forty-two  years. 

The  Supreme  Council  met  on  Saturday  and  sat  until 
this  morning  and  considered  the  award  of  the  Repara- 
tion Committee  and  the  scheme  of  payment  which 
should  be  submitted  to  Germany  and  the  guarantees  by 
which  payments  should  be  insured  and  the  sanctions 
by  which  these  obligations  should  be  enforced. 

TERMS  JUST  TO  GERMANY 

We  have  had  to  consider  three  questions :  First  of  all, 
the  amount  which  it  was  fair  to  extract  from  Germany — 
the  capital  amount  and  annual  payment — to  consider 
that  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
not  to  impose  anything  which  would  be  harsh,  brutal, 
and  unfair  even  upon  an  enemy.  (Cheers.) 

I  believe  we  have  been  fair.  I  believe  we  have  been 
just.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole,  taking  all  the  condi- 
tions into  account,  we  have  been  considerate,  because  the 
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burden  is  still  a  burden  for  France.  It  is  still  a  burden 
for  us.  The  wounds  of  France  are  still  bleeding.  The 
devastated  regions  are  still  there.  They  have  still  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  burden  of  pensions  is  one  that  is  bearing 
heavily  year  by  year  upon  us.  Therefore  our  demand  is 
not  unfair.  We  are  asking  Germany  to  pay  vast  debts, 
but  to  pay  debts  that  we  have  to  face  year  by  year  in  this 
country.  (Cheers.) 

The  first  question  was  the  capital  amount,  the  second 
was  the  methods  of  payment,  the  third  guarantees  for 
payment.  Last  was  the  acceptance  by  Germany  of  these 
terms.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  deal  fairly  with 
Germany  and  with  her  leaders.  Their  task  is  not  an 
easy  one.  We  all  have  difficulties  with  public  opinion, 
which  naturally  is  not  so  cognizant  of,  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  practical  difficulties  as  those  who  devote 
the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  consideration.  The 
public  opinion  of  France  feels  that  it  has  been  taxed 
heavily  in  order  to  repair  damage  done  by  German  wan- 
tonness. The  public  opinion  of  Belgium  and  ours  is 
similar/ 

Then  you  have  the  public  opinion  of  Germany.  When 
German  statesmen  have  to  go  back  to  their  country  and 
say  "we  have  incurred  obligations  which  will  impose 
upon  you  gigantic  burdens,"  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for 
any  statesman  to  tell  his  constituents,  especially  when 
payment  is  to  be  made  to  a  foreign  country. 

I  notice  when  Dr.  Simons  went  back,  having  refused 
our  terms,  he  was  cheered  in  the  streets.  Had  he  gone 
back,  having  accepted,  he  would  probably  have  been 
hounded  out  of  office  by  German  public  opinion.  There- 
fore, when  we  talk  about  compelling  Germany  to  pay 
and  using  coercive  measures  it  is  merely  compelling  the 
German  people  to  face  disagreeable  facts.  (Cheers.) 
They  will  not  do  it  unless  the  alternative  is  more  dis- 
agreeable. You  cannot  expect  it.  There  are  newspapers 
in  Germany  (laughter),  and  there  are  even  newspapers 
in  Germany  which  only  give  one  side  of  the  facts. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  bring  them  face  to  face  with  a 
more  disagreeable  alternative.  That  is  why  we  discussed 
that  question.  We  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  German 
statesmen  anxious  to  deal  with  these  questions,  anxious 
to  make  new  proposals. 

I  have  no  right  to  say  they  were  convinced,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  saying  so.  But  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  they  could  not  do  so  unless  the  Allies  said 
to  them,  "Unless  you  do  it,  this  is  what  would  happen." 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  German  people  themselves  to 
be  brought  up  sharp  and  to  be  told  firmly  and  distinctly 
that  unless  they  accept  this  the  Allies  must  and  will  take 
action.  I  am  not  talking  in  the  language  of  menace,  but 
of  practical,  common  sense,  which  is  not  always  the  same 
thing. 

TERMS  OF  REPARATIONS 

I  have  first  of  all  to  mention  the  scheme  of  payment 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Supreme  Council  and 
adopted  by  the  Reparations  Commission  and  which  will 
be  remitted  by  the  Reparations  Commission  to  the  Ger- 
man representatives  tonight. 

The  experts  of  the  Allied  Powers  framed  very  care- 
fully a  scheme.  The  Paris  scheme  was  one  of  forty-two 
annuities,  beginning  at  £100,000,000  per  annum  and  in- 
creasing at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  until  at  the 


end  of  eleven  years  a  maximum  of  £300,000,000  per  an- 
num would  be  reached.  Those  were  fixed  annuities,  but 
in  addition  to  that  there  was  to  be  a  variable  sum  equal 
to  12  per  cent  on  German  exports. 

The  proposal  of  the  London  conference  is  that  there 
should  be  one  fixed  sum,  and  that  should  be  £100,000,- 
000,  but  that  there  should  be  a  variable  sum  added  to 
that  per  annum  which  would  be  equal  to  26  per  cent  of 
German  exports.  Whether  that  is  higher  or  lower  than 
the  Paris  proposal  depends  upon  German  prosperity.  If 
German  exports  do  not  improve,  then  it  will  be  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  Paris  total.  If  German  exports  ap- 
proximate to  pre-war  figures  it  will  be  equal  to  the  Paris 
figure,  and  only  in  the  event  of  Germany  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous  will  that  figure  exceed  the  Paris 
figure.  The  whole  point  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  Ger- 
many's annual  liabilities  will  vary  according  to  her  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  them. 

In  order  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  liabilities  and 
to  adapt  her  liabilities  to  her  capacity,  and  also  to  enable 
the  Allies  to  have  something  in  hand  to  raise  money  for 
reparations,  it  is  proposed  that  three  categories  of  bonds 
shall  be  issued. 

The  first,  Series  A,  will  be  bonds  or  £600,000,000  gold, 
to  be  delivered  by  July  1.  They  will  bear  interest  of  5 
per  cent  and  1  per  cent,  accumulating  for  a  sinking  fund. 
Series  B  will  be  for  3,000,000,000  gold  marks,  equal  to 
£1,900,000,000  sterling  gold,  to  be  delivered  by  the  first 
of  September.  Series  C  bonds  for  the  balance,  estimated 
at  82,000,000,000  gold  marks,  equal  to  £4,100,000  ster- 
ling, are  to  be  delivered  by  the  first  of  November  this 
year,  but  with  this  important  reservation,  that  the  com- 
mission is  only  to  attach  coupons  and  issue  these  bonds 
as  and  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  payments  to  be  made 
under  the  agreement  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund. 

The  first  three  series  will  be  issued  this  year.  The 
Reparations  Commission  will  decide  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  and  issue  bonds 
accordingly. 

Interest  on  Unissued  Bonds 

Now  I  come  to  a  very  important  question,  which  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  is  clear  that  at  first  there 
will  not  be  enough  to  pay  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the 
amount  due.  The  best  is  £6,600,000,000,  and  6  per  cent 
upon  that  will  be  £400,000,000.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  to  be  done  with  the  interest  in  respect  of 
the  unissued  bonds  ? 

Under  the  treaty  Germany  was  debited  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent  upon  the  whole  of  the  debt  due  from  her, 
with  certain  powers  given  to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion to  vary  the  amount.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done 
is  this,  that  25  per  cent  of  exports  will  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  which  will  be  issued.  If  there  is  a 
balance  over  that  for  any  given  year  it  is  to  be  devoted 
to  payment  of  interest  upon  the  unissued  bonds.  But, 
in  addition  to  that,  1  per  cent  will  be  charged  on  ex- 
ports, and  the  surplus  over  and  above  what  is  available 
for  payment  of  bonds  issued,  plus  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  her  exports,  will  be  devoted  to  pay  interest  on  un- 
issued bonds. 

Beyond  that  interest  will  be  wiped  out.    It  will  not  be 
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debited  to  Germany.     It  won't  accumulate  as  against 
her.    That  is  a  very  important  question. 
Now  I  come  to  a  method  of  pajment. 

Payment  Outside  Frontiers 

All  those  who  have  given  real  attention  to  this  subject 
knuw  that  the  practical  difficulty  witli  which  we  are  con- 
fronted is  for  Germany  to  pay  outside  her  frontiers. 
Payment  of  a  debt  of  £6,600,000,000  is  a  serious  matter 
insi.le  one's  own  country,  but  to  pay  outside  one's  own 
country  even  a  much  smaller  amount  is  baffling  to  the 
ingenuity  of  many  financiers. 

There  will  be,  first  of  all,  payments  in  kind.  The  first 
payment  will  be  within  twenty-five  days,  a  payment  of 
£50,000,000  sterling.  Germany,  on  the  whole,  has  ac- 
cepted that  in  her  communication  to  America.  There 
will  be  no  practical  difficulty  about  that.  It  will  be  paid 
in  gold,  or  three  months'  foreign  bills,  or  treasury  grants 
incl'irsed  by  German  banks  on  London,  Paris,  and  New 
rk. 

The  next  item  of  payment  will  be  in  kind — coal. 
(Ironical  cheers.)  As  they  destroyed  the  French  and 
Belgian  coal  fields  I  cannot  understand  those  cheers.  It 
is  coal  to  make  up  for  the  coal  which  would  be  produced 
at  present  if  these  mines  had  not  been  destroyed.  There 
will  also  be  aniline  dyes,  timber,  and  material  for  the 
reconstruction  of  France.  That  I  am  very  glad  has  been 
agreed  to.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sensible  method. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  may  be  labor.  That  presents 
very  exceptional  difficulties,  because  there  are  trade 
unions  in  France  as  well  as  labor.  (Laughter.)  I  don't 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  very  substantial  sum 
derived  from  labor,  but  from  material  I  think  there  will 
be  a  very  substantial  sum.  These  sums  will  aggregate 
very  considerable  and  will  extend  over  five  or  ten  years. 
It  will  take  this  time  at  least  The  process  of  recon- 
struction might  take  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  25  Per  Cent  Duty  on  Exports 

The  next  source  of  revenue  is  the  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  German  exports.  You  can  either  collect  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  goods  are  received  or  collect  in  Germany. 
If  any  country  prefers  to  collect  on  goods  to  its  own 
country  in  its  own  currency  it  can  do  so.  Collection 
would  not  be  in  marks  but  in  the  equivalent  of  gold — in 
bills.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  recovery  of  Ger- 
many's trade.  That  trade  before  the  war  was  over  £500,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  that  at  present  would  .be  some- 
where about  £1,000,000,000.  Twenty-five  per  cent  upon 
their  exports  would  be  £250,000,000  sterling. 

A  subcommission  of  the  Reparations  Commission  will 
be  appointed  to  sit  in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vi-inir  this  collection.  It  will  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  administration,  but  simply  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol and  receive  payment.  Receipts  and  materials  in 
kind  and  25  per  cent  on  exports  will  be  hypothecated  for 
the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued.  Other  German  reve- 
nues will  also  be  pledged  and  security  for  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  here  the  German  proposal  co- 
incides with  the  proposal  we  made.  The  Germans  have 
offered  other  revenues  for  security  of  their  payments. 

That  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Council  for  payment  of  the  German  an- 
nuities. I  believe  it  is  fair  and  workable  and  that  it  will 


produce  the  necessary  results.  The  German  experts  at 
Brussels  were  of  the  opinion  that  Germany  should  pay 
3,000,000,000  of  gold  marks  per  annum— that  is,  £150,- 
000,000.  That  is  equal  probably  to  the  amounts  that  are 
to  be  available  for  the  first  two  or  three  years;  but  if 
German  prosperity  develops,  then  certainly  there  will  be 
much  more  considerable  amounts  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  they  will  be  available — and  that  is  the  advan- 
tage of  this  scheme — in  currency  which  is  equally  good 
here.  These  bills  of  exchange  for  export  have  just  as 
much  value  in  London  as  in  New  York  or  in  Paris  or  in 
Berlin.  They  are  gold,  international  gold,  and  that  is 
the  advantage  of  this  agreement. 

I  want  the  committee  clearly  to  understand  that  we 
have  arranged  for  payments  which  are  the  equivalent  of 
gold,  and  which  are  gold  in  currency.  First  of  all  in 
material — that  is,  gold;  secondly,  25  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  German  exports,  which  are  gold  in  any  ex- 
change in  the  world;  and  those  are  to  be  hypothecated 
for  payment  of  money  on  these  bonds. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  unfair  demand  to  make  upon 
Germany.  (Cheers.)  Even  in  the  depreciation  of  her 
markets  Germany  has  one  advantage,  she  has  reduced 
her  maximum  debts.  Capital  and  interest  on  Germany's 
national  debt  is  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  its 
nominal  value.  She  has  therefore  a  lighter  national 
debt  than  ours,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000.  It  is 
therefore  not  unfair  to  put  this  burden  on  the  German 
people.  (Cheers.)  The  difficulty,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  is  not  one  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  but  means  of  payment  of  currency  of  ex- 
change. That  will  be  met  by  our  proposals. 

This  morning,  at  the  request  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
I  handed  to  the  German  Ambassador  the  demands  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

FRANCE'S  SPECIAL  RIGHTS 

There  are  those  who  think  we  may  have  gone  too  far. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  have  taken  into  account 
all  difficulties  and  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay.  It 
is  no  use  being  impatient  with  the  French  attitude  to- 
ward this  problem.  Their  position  is  not  ours.  Here 
we  have  got  a  tempestuous  sea  between  us  and  Germany, 
with  the  best  of  the  German  fleet  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  French  position  is  not  that  of  Italy.  Italy  has  got 
the  Alps  between  her  and  Germany,  and  her  capital  is 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  frontier.  But  France 
has  a  memory,  a  living,  memory,  of  two  invasions 
(cheers),  with  her  capital  occupied  in  one  of  them  and 
very  nearly  another. 

I  was  looking  at  a  map  of  the  German  advance  the 
other  day.  I  should  like  anybody  who  criticises  France 
to  have  a  copy  of  that  map,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
German  divisions  and  all  of  them  pointing  toward  Paris. 
Not  merely  could  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns,  but 
shells  from  German  guns  reached  Paris.  That  is  only 
two  years  ago.  There  is  her  fairest  province  devastated, 
and  devastated  now,  and  it  will  take  ten  years  to  repair 
it.  One  must  not  forget  that  when  one  reads  the  debates 
of  the  French  Parliament  and  when  one  sees  impatient 
critics,  even  British  statesmen,  who  preach  a  little  more 
consideration  and  a  little  more  delay.  It  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  do  it.  We  must  bear  those  things  in  mind. 

But  the  concern  of  France  is  the  concern  of  Britain. 
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(Cheers.)  We  want  to  see  fair  play  done  to  France. 
She  did  not  provoke  the  war.  (Cheers.)  She  was  never 
less  inclined  to  go  to  war,  but  she  is  the  victim  today  of 
the  war.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  nation 
which  brought  about  all  that  devastation  should  do  her 
utmost,  should  do  her  last  best,  to  repair  it.  But,  hav- 
ing done  so,  I  still  say  there  is  an  interest  for  France 
which  is  an  interest  not  merely  for  Britain,  but  an  inter- 
est for  the  world,  and  that  is  to  get  peace,  and  a  settled 
peace.  (Cheers.) 


GERMANY 

BY  ALEMBEKT  DECAI>LIV£ 

O  Germany,  why  longer  tread  the  wine-press  all 
Alone  and  drink  the  dregs  of  bitterness, 
And  eat  the  husks  of  hatreds  and  of  woes? 
Just  speak  again  as  Goethe  spoke,  and  Kant! 
Just  speak  the  speech  forgiveness  teaches  men, 
And  stretch  the  suppliant  hand  to  friend  and  foes. 

The  world  is  sick,  and  nations  turn  their  eyes 
To  you,  and  listen  for  the  cooling  word. 
With  you  the  cure  lies ;  you,  O  Germany ! 
The  healing  of  the  ragged  wounds  of  war 
Await  the  mystic  self  you  were  of  yore — 
The  music,  brains,  and  native  liberty ! 


THE  DIVIDED  STATES  OF  EUROPE  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD 

FOE  CENTURIES  Europe  has  been  at  war  or  preparing 
for  war.  The  normal  condition  of  the  United 
States  is  peace.  Before  the  United  States  can  enter 
with  her  into  any  association  to  establish  and  maintain 
enduring  peace,  Europe  must  so  reorganize  that  its 
normal  status  is  peace,  not  war. 

Temporary  peace  in  Europe  is  the  immediate,  urgent 
need  of  the  hour.  To  attempt  to  create  permanent  peace 
before  temporary  peace  has  been  established  is  absurd; 
to  do  both  at  the  same  time  is  impossible. 

Our  war  associates  are  still  discussing  terms  with 
Germany.  As  yet,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
nothing  as  regards  war  settlements,  either  with  our  late 
enemies  or  our  war  associates.  After  a  firm  and 
definitive  treaty  has  been  imposed  upon  Germany  and 
her  allies,  after  the  United  States  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  her  war  associates  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  tangible  results  of  the  war — territorial, 
commercial,  financial,  political — then,  and  then  only, 
can  the  United  States  and  Europe  address  themselves 
with  any  hope  of  progress  to  the  complicated  problem 
of  creating  and  maintaining  peace  the  world  over. 

The  Three  Steps 

Thus  there  are  three  distinct  steps:  peace  with  Ger- 
many, agreements  between  the  United  States  and  her 
war  associates,  and,  finally,  enduring  peace. 

These  differ  utterly  in  their  natures.  For  right  settle- 
ment, these  three  problems  must  be  considered  sepa- 


rately and  apart.  If  the  United  States  does  not  insist 
that  they  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  if  the  United 
States  fails  to  adopt  a  general  plan  of  procedure  with 
respect  to  each  one  of  the  three  questions,  then  the  initia- 
tive in  all  these  important  matters  will  remain  in 
European  and  Japanese  hands.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  occupy  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  she  has  been  since  the  armistice.  She  can  deal 
only  with  those  particular  problems  and  situations  which 
European  and  Japanese  diplomats,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  see  fit  to  create.  In  a  word,  the  United  States  will 
remain  in  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive  and  construct- 
ive attitude. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  of  consummating  a 
definitive  treaty  with  Germany.  Manifestly,  the  purpose 
of  such  treaty  must  be  to  secure  the  objectives  for  which 
the  United  States  and  our  associates  fought.  Neces- 
sarily, such  treaty  must  be  based  on  a  clear  and  definite 
realization  of  these  objectives.  Moreover,  these  ob- 
jectives obviously  include  not  only  our  own  future  se- 
curity, threatened  by  direct  or  indirect  attack,  but  also 
the  security  of  civilization  against  another  attempt  to 
dominate  by  force  of  arms.  It  must  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  to  Germany,  her  allies,  and  to  every  other 
nation  which  might  be  tempted  to  undertake  a  war  of 
aggression,  that  such  attempt  is  not  only  immoral,  but 
disastrous;  otherwise  history's  teaching  indicates  a 
similar  attempt  will  be  made  again. 

It  is  of  importance  to  all  our  war  associates  and  to 
ourselves  that  we  jointly  and  harmoniously  pursue  the 
consummation  and  enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, and  that  such  treaty  secure  the  common  objectives 
for  which  we  all  were  compelled  to  wage  war. 

The  problem  of  a  treaty  with  Germany  solved,  the 
United  States  can  then  address  herself  to  the  second — 
that  of  negotiating  agreements  with  our  war  associates 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  spoils  of  the  war. 
These  spoils  involve  some  of  our  vital  interests.  Should 
we  permit  European  nations  and  Japan  to  monopolize 
economic  rights  and  opportunities,  the  seeds  of  future 
wars  would  surely  be  sown. 

After  a  treaty  with  Germany  and  her  allies  is  being 
enforced  by  the  co-operative  purpose  and  action  of  the 
United  States  and  her  associates;  after  the  United 
States  and  her  associates  have  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  war,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  the  third  problem,  enduring  peace,  be  ap- 
proached. 

American  Precedents  and  Models 

The  present  period  is  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Should  the  constructive  spirit  and  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  country 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  problem  of  enduring  peace, 
the  result  might  be  as  propitious  as  was  the  outcome  of 
their  labors,  and  a  long  step  forward  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  might  be  taken.  To  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  creating  interstate  conditions  that 
preserve  peace  the  founding  fathers  have  contributed 
that  unique  and  original  organization  for  international 
relations  which  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatest 
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contribution  to  the  problem  of  establishing  enduring 
peace  is  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  country  has  had  an  experience  of  about  132  years 
of  confederation.  During  that  time  we  have  found  a 
way  of  so  confederating  sovereign  States  that  their  peo- 
ples can  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  At  the  beginning, 
there  were  obstacles  and  dilh'culties  to  overcome.  In  a 
k-Uer  to  Mr.  Grand,  October  22,  1787,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin wrote: 

"I  send  you  enclos'd  the  propos'd  new  Federal  Constitution 
for  these  States.  I  was  engag'd  four  Mouths  of  the  last 
Summer  in  the  Convention  that  form'd  it.  It  is  now  sent 
by  Congress  to  the  several  States  for  their  Confirmation,  if 
it  succeeds,  1  do  not  see  why  you  might  not  in  Europe  carry 
the  Project  of  Good  Henry  the  Fourth  into  Execution,  by 
forming  a  federal  Union  and  One  Grand  Uepubllck  of  all  its 
different  States  and  Kingdoms;  by  means  of  a  like  Con- 
vention ;  for  we  had  many  interests  to  reconcile." 

Moreover,  the  colonies  had  the  problem  of  reconciling 
the  colliding  interests  of  powerful  large  States  and 
weak  small  States.  But  the  problem  was  successfully 
solved  by  the  Constitution.  The  legal  equality  of  States, 
irrespective  of  size,  was  established  by  giving  each  State 
two  representatives  in  the  Senate.  The  rights  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  conserved  by  giving  them 
representation  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers.  Each  house  was  given  a  veto  upon 
the  abuse  of  power  by  the  other.  A  deadlock  between 
the  houses  does  not  occur,  because  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  suffices  to  secure  needed  legislation  through  a 
conference  committee  of  both  houses. 

Justice,  under  freely  accepted  law,  embodied  in  a 
constitution  and  interpreted  by  an  independent  court, 
is  the  supreme  purpose  in  these  United  States,  as  it 
must  be  in  Europe  before  conditions  for  enduring  peace 
are  established.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  drafted  at 
The  Hague  last  summer  embodies  some  of  the  results 
of  our  American  experience. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  justice  has  the  final 
word  in  all  disputes,  whether  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  State,  between  States,  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  State,  or  between  an  individual  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Justice  is  set  above  the  legis- 
lature, the  executive,  the  courts,  and  is  itself  governed 
by  a  Constitution  freely  adopted  by  the  people.  Our 
Constitution  seems  to  be  man's  most  successful  attempt, 
thus  far,  to  formulate  and  maintain  justice  as  the 
supreme  law  of  a  land. 

-The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  the 
American  Federal  Institution  [said  Sir  Henry  Main]  Is  not 
only  a  most  Interesting,  but  a  virtually  unique  creation  of 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  success  of 
this  experiment  has  blinded  men  to  Its  novelty.  There  Is  no 
exact  precedent  for  It,  either  in  the  ancient  or  In  the 
modern  world." 

Edward  John  Phelps  writes  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"American  experience  has  made  It  an  axiom  in  political 
science  that  no  written  constitution  of  government  can  hope 
to  stand  without  a  paramount  and  Independent  tribunal  to 


determine  Its  construction  and  to  enforce  Its  precepts  In 
the  lust  resort.  This  Is  the  great  and  foremost  duty  <-a-t 
by  the  Constitution,  for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

Closely  related  to  the  American  conception  of  justice 
is  the  idea  that  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution :  that 
of  direct  action  by  the  Constitution  on  individuals 
within  the  State  and  not  on  the  States  as  collective 
political  entities.  W.  T.  Brantly  writes  of  this  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  political  science : 

"We  are,  therefore,  principally  Indebted  to  the  distresses 
of  the  Confederation  for  the  greatest  political  Invention  of 
the  Constitution.  All  previous  confederacies  of  which  his- 
tory contains  any  record  has  acted  on  the  component  States, 
and  not  on  individuals.  The  Constitution,  by  its  provision 
for  operating  upon  the  individual  citizen,  affords  a  far 
better  guarantee  of  permanence  than  the  hegemony  of  any 
powerful  member  of  the  Confederation  could  do." 

Americans  are  citizens  of  their  city,  their  State,  and 
of  the  United  States.  These  three  bodies  politic  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  upon  the  citizen,  but  all 
three  are  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  their  separate  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  organizations.  All  deal  directly  with  the 
citizen.  When  a  law  is  violated,  the  city,  the  State,  or 
the  Federal  Government  proceeds  against  the  law- 
breaker, depending  upon  which  law  has  been  violated. 
None  of  these  political  entities  proceeds  against  any 
other  political  entity  to  which  the  lawbreaker  may  also 
owe  allegiance.  Should  the  latter  be  the  practice,  then 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  would  be  coerced  and 
punished — a  manifest  injustice  and  an  inevitable  cause 
of  war. 

Turning  from  the  legislative  and  judicial  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  our  Constitution,  search  brings  to 
light  that  here  again  America  has  a  practical  suggestion 
to  make  for  the  reorganization  of  Europe  along  peace 
lines. 

War-breeding  economic  antagonisms  are  inevitable  in 
Europe  while  it  remains  an  overcrowded  continent,  cut 
up  into  many  States,  which,  despite  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  these  political  subdivisions,  nevertheless 
erect  barriers  which  prevent  the  free  interchange  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  freedom  of  trade,  travel,  and  com- 
munication. 

Economic  Freedom 

Europe  will  not  be  normally  at  peace  until  her  com- 
merce is  freed  from  these  restraints.  The  peoples  of  the 
different  States  must  either  secure  their  necessities  of 
life  through  unhampered  trade  or  they  must  fight  for 
them. 

Probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  peace  among  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  complete 
freedom  of  interstate  commerce.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  trade  conditions  between  the 
various  States  was  that  of  tariff  warfare,  with  levies, 
duties,  and  discriminatory  taxes  impeding  the  freedom 
of  exchange,  thus  causing  animosity  and  strife  between 
the  several  State?.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  with  it  the  interstate-commerce  clause,  all  this 
OMMd. 
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says: 

"You  would  scarcely  imagine,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  know,  unless  you  have  given  some  consideration  to  the 
subject,  how  very  important  is  that  little  sentence  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  the  want  of  any  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  between  the  States  themselves  and  with  for- 
,  eign  nations,  which  as  much  as,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  am 
justified  in  saying  more  than,  anything  forced  the  States 
to  form  the  present  Constitution  in  lieu  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  under  which  they  had  won  their  freedom  and 
established  their  independence.  It  is  difficult  now  for  us 
fully  to  appreciate  how  strong  was  the  tendency  to  separate, 
to  quarrel,  and  to  bring  their  adverse  interests  into  collision, 
which  grew  out  of  the  want  of  any  general  power  in  the 
Federal  Government,  as  it  then  existed,  to  control  the  com- 
merce relations  of  the  States  with  each  other." 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  offer  to  Europe  a 
unique  political  contribution,  that  of  peaceful  and 
efficient  association  of  sovereign  States,  but  her  history 
is  proof  that  an  association  of  States  under  a  constitu- 
tion such  as  ours  does  not  waste  the  forces  of  its  life,  as 
do  the  divided  States  of  Europe. 

Of  the  132  years  of  United  States  history,  about  10 
per  cent  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  war.  Compare 
this  with  the  record  of  most  of  the  European  States. 
David  Jayne  Hill  writes : 

"Since  1500  England  has  been  involved  in  foreign  wars  52 
per  cent  of  the  time.  From  1100  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  France  has  been  engaged  in  war  about  one- 
half  of  the  time.  She  was  at  war  35  per  cent  of  the  years 
of  the  19th  century.  During  four  centuries  Russia  has  60 
per  cent  of  the  time  been  occupied  with  war.  Sweden  was 
at  war  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
In  the  19th  century  she  was  at  war  6.5  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Since  1815  she  has  been  at  peace.  During  the  period  of 
colonial  expansion  Holland  was  involved  in  war  62  per  cent 
of  the  time ;  in  the  last  century  she  has  been  exempt  from 
warfare.  In  the  full  tide  of  colonial  expansion  Spain  was 
engaged  in  war  82  per  cent  of  the  time.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  in  the  19th  century,  the  wars  of 
Spain,  until  the  short  conflict  with  the  United  States  over 
Cuba,  were  mere  domestic  insurrections  against  absolutism. 
Whenever  a  country  has  had  imperialistic  aspirations  its 
percentage  of  war  years  has  risen;  whenever  it  has  had 
none  the  percentage  has  fallen." 

Europe's  heritage  is  still  antagonisms,  prejudices,  and 
hatreds — evils  which  spring  logically  from  her  political 
system.  There  is  a  growing  realization  that  national, 
racial,  and  economic  prejudices  can  be  removed  only 
through  the  proper  education  of  the  young.  Tradition 
and  perverse  instruction  have  led  children  to  regard 
foreigners  as  inferiors,  enemies,  devils.  Therefore,  be- 
fore conditions  for  enduring  peace  can  be  established,  a 
complete  and  world-wide  reversal  in  educational  aims 
must  take  place. 

In  this  instance  the  contribution  of  America  is  sig- 
nificant, for  "there  is  no  enemies'  country  in  this  broad 
land  of  ours."  A  child  in  Ohio  is  not  taught  to  hate  the 
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The  Two  European  Systems 


Two  political  systems  have  hitherto  governed  the  in- 
ternational relationships  in  Europe.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  domination  system;  the  second,  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Rome  is  the  outstanding  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  system,  which,  even  when  apparently 
successful  for  a  time,  always  resulted  in  war  and  the 
downfall  of  the  dominating  empire.  Germany  has  just 
been  frustrated  from  again  imposing  this  system  on 
Europe.  Should  Germany's  adventure  not  prove  un- 
profitable, should  dire  consequences  not  be  visited  upon 
her,  then  at  some  future  time  Germany  herself  or  some 
other  nation  will  again  try  to  dominate  the  world  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thus  precipitate  another  world  war. 

Our  recent  experience  in  the  World  War  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  science  of  warfare  indicate  that  in  any 
future  conflict  for  world  domination  the  United  States 
will  again  be  compelled  to  take  part  to  protect  itself  and 
civilization. 

The  second  system  that  has  obtained  in  Europe,  that 
of  the  balance  of  power,  necessitates  European  nations 
to  remain  equally  prepared  for  sudden  defense  or  for 
sudden  aggression.  No  group  of  nations,  under  the 
balance-of-power  system,  can  afford  to  permit  any  oppos- 
ing alliance  to  exist  better  equipped  for  war  than  itself. 
Before  the  World  War  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  was  pitted  against 
the  Triple  Entente  of  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
After  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the 
balance-of-power  system  with  the  old  system  of  domina- 
tion. This  attempt  was  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  League  of  Nations'  Supreme  Council,  controlled  by 
a  few  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  Today 
the  balance-of-power  system  still  prevails,  and  at  this 
moment  the  nations  of  the  world  are  actually  going 
through  a  process  of  regrouping  themselves  under  that 
system. 

The  balance  of  power,  like  the  domination  system,  is 
a  potent  and  inevitable  cause  of  war.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  cannot  become  a  partner  in  an  associa- 
tion to  maintain  peace  permanently  while  European  con- 
ditions remain  such  that  only  temporary  peace  is  at  all 
possible. 

The  United  States  must  not  only  refuse  to  ally  itself 
to  the  future  of  Europe  while  that  future  is  rooted  in 
and  determined  by  the  war-breeding  system  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  our  country  has  a  very  practical  in- 
terest in  helping  destroy  that  system. 

Its  historical  practice  is  well  stated  by  Hiero,  King 
of  Syracuse,  who,  though  an  ally  of  Rome  during  the 
War  of  the  Auxiliaries,  sent  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  Polybius,  the  historian. 

Hiero  thought  it  requisite,  "both  in  order  to  retain 
his  dominions  in  Sicily  and  to  preserve  the  Roman 
friendship,  that  Carthage  should  be  safe,  lest  by  its  fall 
the  remaining  power  should  be  able,  without  contrast  or 
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opposition,  to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking. 
Ami  here  he  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence;  for 
that  ia  never  of  any  account,  to  be  overlooked,  nor  ought 
such  a  force  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapaci- 
tate the  neighboring  States  from  defending  their  rights 
against  it." 

Hume  says  of  this  statement:  "Here  is  the  aim  of 
modern  politics  pointed  out  in  express  terms."  He  also 
observes : 

•The  Athenians  aUviiv.s  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter 
scale  aud  endeavored  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  sup- 
ported Thebes  against  Siwrta  till  the  great  victory  gained 
by  Kiiamlnoiulas  at  I^euctra,  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but  In  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conqueror." 

The  United  States  is  now  the  most  powerful  State  in 
tin-  world  and  is  still  in  the  condition  of  ascendancy. 
The  history  of  the  balance  of  power  shows  that  nations 
combine  against  the  growing,  powerful  State  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  others, 
from  dominating  the  rest  of  the  world.  Should  the 
balance-of-power  system  continue  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  take  one  of  three  positions :  She 
may  enter  no  alliance  whatever  (but,  as  the  World  War 
proved,  the  United  States,  whenever  its  vital  interests 
are  involved,  will  have  to  attempt  to  re-establish  by  force 
of  arms  the  balance  of  power  among  the  European 
nations) ;  or  the  United  States  can  enter  into  an  alliance 
of  some  kind  with  the  most  powerful  group;  or  it  can 
become  the  ally  of  the  less  powerful  group. 

The  striking  fact  that  emerges  from  each  of  these 
three  positions  is  war  for  the  United  States.  Therefore 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  a  vital  interest  in  assisting  Europe 
to  abolish  the  balance  of  power.  Thus  we  see  that  a 
practical  problem  and  not  a  remote  theory  confronts  us. 

Commercial  Imperialism 

But,  of  course,  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  a  balance  of  power.  Chief  among 
these  is  commercial  imperialism. 

Formerly  the  ambitions,  jealousies,  and  imperialistic 
designs  of  dynasties  were  one  of  the  chief  and  direct 
causes  of  European  wars.  Xow  the  ambitions,  jealousies, 
and  imperialisms  of  commerce  threaten  to  cause  world 
wars.  Europe,  no  longer  subject  to  the  will  of  dynastic 
ambitions,  is  now  in  the  grip  of  commercial  imperialism. 
The  sovereign  State  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  political 
entity;  it  has  become  a  highly  organized  economic  cor- 
poration, not  governed  by  international  law  and  com- 
manding huge  resources  of  men  and  money  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  imperialistic-economic  ambitions. 

Europe  today  faces  the  prospect  of  world  wars  gen- 
erated by  commercial  imperialism,  carried  on  by  nations 
equipped  with  devastating  weapons  of  warfare.  If 
K  u  rope  is  so  blind  as  to  permit  the  old  systems  of 
domination  or  balance  of  power  to  control  her  interna- 
tional relations,  she  does  indeed  ignore  the  lessons  of 
her  own  history  and  commits  her  future  to  recurring 
internecine  war. 

Europe  has  suffered  for  centuries  under  the  suicidal 
systems  of  domination  and  the  balance  of  power.  She 
must  either  reorganize  her  international  relations  or 
Europe  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  disintegrate. 


Of  course,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way.  But  the 
thirteen  colonies  also  faced  obstacles.  Jealousies  and 
animosities  kept  the  colonies  apart  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  overcame  their  differences,  however,  in 
order  to  surmount  the  common  danger  of  oppression  by 
King  George  the  Third ;  and  to  obtain  common  benefits 
they  formed  "a  more  perfect  union." 

Europe  today  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  faces  dis- 
integration. Disintegration  may  not  seem  a  very 
palpable  and  grave  danger.  Will  Europe  wait  for  such 
a  common  and  palpable  threat  of  danger,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  Asiatic  invasion,  before  she  realizes  that 
ultimate  destruction  is  the  result  of  her  divided  States 
grouped  under  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power? 

Or  will  Europe,  following  step  by  step  the  American 
experience,  begin  now  to  organize  her  several  States 
into  a  loose  confederation  that  in  time  may  develop 
into  "a  more  perfect  union"?  Will  she  seek  permanent 
common  benefits  rather  than  the  temporary  satisfactions 
of  individual  ambitions?  Will  she  choose  destruction 
or  new  life? 

The  present  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  Europe, 
should  she  wish  to  reorganize  for  peace.  All  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  long  for  cessation  of  war.  Centuries- 
old  dynasties  are  overthrown.  Today  leadership  in 
Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
whose  tradition  is  one  of  progress  toward  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  all  men. 

Should  Europe  not  profit  by  the  lessons  of  her  history 
and  by  the  example  of  our  American  political  ex- 
perience, the  United  States  cannot  enter  with  her  into 
any  association  to  maintain  what  at  best  can  be  only  a 
phantom  peace. 

The  hope  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  divided  States 
of  Europe  will  become  something  like  a  United  States 
of  Europe.  This  may  come  about  because  human  beings 
everywhere  have  in  their  hearts  the  desire  for  peace,  and 
men  the  world  over  must  come  to  recognize  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  practical  embodiment  in 
organization  of  those  principles  upon  which  peace  must 
be  based.  That  these  principles  will  prevail  we  cannot 
doubt ;  for,  as  Thomas  Paine  said : 

"An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of 
soldiers  cannot ;  it  will  succeed  where  diplomatic  manage- 
ment would  fail ;  It  Is  neither  the  Rhine,  the  channel,  nor 
the  ocean  that  can  arrest  its  progress ;  it  will  march  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world  and  It  will  conquer." 


There  has  probably  been  since  the  fifth  century  no 
moment  in  history  which  has  struck  mankind  with  such 
terror  and  dismay  as  have  the  world-wide  disasters  which 
began  in  1!>14,  and  have  not  yet  passed  away.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  are  no  more  cheering  than  the 
facts  themselves.  Human  passions  have  been  little 
softened  and  refined  by  the  veneer  of  civilization  that 
covers  them;  human  intelligence  has  not  increased,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  human  affairs.  The 
catastrophe  was  so  tremendous,  because  due  to  ... 
overweening  military  ambition,  the  passion  of  nation- 
ality, and  an  outbreak  .  .  .  from  small  but  fiery 
sections  of  an  industrial  population. — Viscount  Bryce, 
in  "Modern  Democracies." 
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"PREPAREDNESS" 

By  HENRY  W.  LAWRENCE,  Jr. 

"'T'HE  EXAMINING  surgeon  said  he  didn't  have  a  single 
A  white  corpuscle  left  in  his  body.  He  was  abso- 
lutely defenseless  against  the  first  disease  that  blew  his 
way ;  so  they  sent  him  to  the  hospital." 

"What  kind  of  shape  were  you  in?"  I  asked. 

"They  said  I'd  lost  only  about  a  third  of  my  white 
army  of  defense  and  could  safely  do  a  moderate  amount 
of  work  that  was  free  from  nerve  strain." 

With  rare  stupidity  I  inquired  what  there  was  about 
work  in  a  military  poison-gas  laboratory  to  wear  out  a 
man's  nerves.  He  showed  very  little  surprise  at  my 
question,  however.  In  the  few  weeks  since  he  had  been 
mustered  out  he  had  learned  how  densely  ignorant  the 
general  public  is  regarding  this  major  industry  of  future 
wars. 

"I  never  worked  in  a  T.  N.  T.  factory,"  he  said 
slowly,  "but  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  handle  high  ex- 
plosives than  these  fumes  from  hell.  Why,  Doc,  if  I 
should  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  new  gas  will  do, 
some  of  the  things  I've  seen  it  do,  you'd  swear  it  had 
affected  my  brain  instead  of  my  blood.  While  we  were 
working  in  that  laboratory,  there  wasn't  a  minute  in 
the  day  when  Death  didn't  peep  out  at  us  from  every 
piece  of  apparatus  we  touched — not  the  good,  old-fash- 
ioned kind  of  death  that  comes  when  a  bayonet  has  gone 
through  you  or  a  bomb  scattered  you  around,  but  a  new 
and  more  fiendish  kind,  a  super-kultur-efficiency  sort  of 
death,  the  supreme  product  of  inhuman  reason,  and  so 
unnecessarily  thorough  that  you  wondered  how  it  hap- 
pened to  leave  anybody  alive. 

"The  Huns  ought  never  to  have  begun  that  gas  busi- 
ness," he  continued,  with  rising  patriotic  pride.  "They 
might  have  known  that  the  Yanks  could  beat  them  at 
that  kind  of  a  game.  Creative  ingenuity  is  our  long 
suit,  and  if  they  make  us  turn  it  toward  war,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them;  and  for  war,  too,"  he  added  sud- 
denly. "My  God,  Doc,  when  I  think  what  the  next  great 
war  is  going  to  be,  even  if  our  gas  is  the  only  new  man- 
exterminator  in  it,  I'm  dead  certain  it  will  be  the  last, 
all  right.  There  are  some  things  that  flesh  and  blood 
can't  stand,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  flesh  and  blood 
left  after  the  first  few  months.  We  think  we're  so 
almighty  smart,  but  we  don't  know  that  the  Huns 
haven't  got  something  worse  up  their  sleeve.  No,  that 
can't  be !  Say,  a  man  could  soon  go  crazy  thinking 
about  that,  if  he'd  ever  worked  at  X ." 

Then  he  looked  at  me  in  an  embarrassed  sort  of  way 
and  added  hastily,  "Forget  all  I've  said,  won't  you  ?  My 
nerves  aren't  quite  on  the  level  yet,  and  I've  no  business 
to  tell  you  anything  about  this  stuff.  Nobody  has. 
Uncle  Sam  may  need  it  some  day,  and  he  certainly  don't 
want  the  enemy  to  get  hold  of  it." 

And  not  one  word  more  would  he  say  about  it.  He 
wouldn't  even  tell  me  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
"stuff"  was  made ;  he  just  called  it  X—  —  and  said  that 
some  day,  when  the  proper  time  came,  the  whole  experi- 
ment would  be  written  up  by  the  half  dozen  men  who 
alone  knew  all  about  it. 

The  "proper  time"  means,  I  suppose,  that  elusive 
hour  when  all  danger  of  war  has  been  removed  from  the 


world.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  Government  must 
guard  its  priceless  secret — a  gas  seventy-two  times  more 
potent  than  the  terrible  "M.  0.";  a  fuming  liquid  that 
eats  men  alive  and  triumphs  over  any  mask  or  armor;  a 
concoction  to  make  Satan  envious — to  burn,  to  poison, 
to  asphyxiate.  Verily,  the  Kaiser  quit  in  the  nick  of 
time,  unless,  perchance,  he,  too,  was  preparing  some  new 
triple  extract  of  physical  damnation. 


COST  OF  EDUCATION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

By  P.  P.  CLAXTON 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Member  of  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Peace'Society 

(This  statement  of  the  situation  facing  national  educa- 
tional interests  and  the  relative  expenditure  of  the  people 
for  the  essentials  and  the  luxuries  of  life  is  printed  because 
of  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  adequate  educa- 
tion of  the  people  and  right  action  of  the  nation  in  shaping 
and  supporting  international  policy. — EDITORS.) 

DESPITE  the  low  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  meager 
and  inadequate  equipment  of  schools,  many  people 
believe  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher,  to  be  our  chief  burden.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  very  common  about  State  legisla- 
tures and  other  tax-levying  bodies.  People  otherwise 
well  informed  sometimes  fall  into  this  error.  Eecently 
a  prominent  professor  in  one  of  our  great  universities 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  support  of  the  State  uni- 
versities was  about  to  bankrupt  some  of  the  States. 
What  are  the  facts?  How  do  expenditures  for  the 
schools  compare  with  other  expenditures,  public  and  pri- 
vate? The  truth  is  public  education  is  not  a  burden. 
Its  cost  is  almost  negligible  when  compared  with  other 
expenditures. 

In  1918,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  reports  have 
been  compiled,  we  spent  in  the  United  States  for  public 
education,  elementary  and  secondary,  $762,259,154; 
for  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  $20,- 
414,689;  for  higher  education  in  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  and  technical  schools,  whether  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  or  privately  endowed,  $137,- 
055,415.  The  grand  total  was  $919,729,258.  In  the  50 
years  from  1870  to  1920,  we  paid  for  public  elementary 
and  high  schools,  $12,457,484,563;  for  normal  schools, 
$291,111,232;  for  higher  education  in  tax-supported  and 
privately  endowed  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools,  $1,804,200,272— a  total  of  $14,552,796,037  for 
the  50  years. 

For  the  years  preceding  1870,  two  billions  of  dollars 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  three  mil- 
lions for  normal  schools,  and  150  millions  for  higher 
education  would  be  very  liberal  estimates.  Adding  these 
to  the  totals  given  above  will  make  a  grand  total  of 
about  $14,500,000,000  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  $295,000,000  for  normal  schools,  and 
$1,950,000,000  for  higher  education;  approximately 
$16,645,000,000  for  public  schools,  elementary,  second- 
ary, normal  schools,  and  higher  education  in  schools  of 
all  kinds  from  the  beginning  of  our  history  until  1920. 
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In  all  cases  the  figures  include  expenditures  for  build- 

und  equipment,  repairs,  heating,  lighting,  and  other 

incidentals,  as  well  as  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1918  was  only 
$402,298,516.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  normal  schools,  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools  amounted  to  approximately 
$90,446,724,  making  a  total  of  $492,745,240. 

Less  than  a  Billion  a  Year 

Making  all  due  allowances  for  defective  returns,  the 
total  amount  spent  for  public  education  in  1918,  in- 
cluding current  expenditures  for  private  and  endowed 
colleges  and  universities,  and  all  expenditures  for  capital 
investment  in  buildings  and  equipment,  was  less  than 
one  billion  dollars.  According  to  government  returns 
for  1920,  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  for  luxu- 
ries in  that  year  $22,700,000,000;  more  than  22  times 
as  much  as  they  spent  for  education  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  six  billions,  or  30  per  cent,  more  than  we  have 
spent  for  public  education  in  all  our  history. 

Expenditures  for  luxuries  in  1920  included,  among 
other  items : 

For  face-powder,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc $750,000,000 

Furs   300,000,000 

Soft  drinks 360,000,000 

Toilet   soaps. 400,000,000 

Cigarettes   800,000;000 

Cigars 510,000,000 

Tobacco  and  snuff 800,000,000 

Jewelry    500,000,000 

Luxurious   sen-ice 3,000,000,000 

Joy  rides,  pleasure  resorts,  and  races 3,000,000,000 

Chewing   gum 50,000,000 

Ice-cream    250,000,000 

Food  luxuries 5,000,000,000 

More  (or  Cosmetics  than  lor  Teachers 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  some  of  these  items  with 
the  expenditures  for  education.  The  amount  paid  for 
face-powder,  cosmetics,  and  perfumes  is  only  $12,000,- 
000  less  than  the  total  amount  expended  for  public,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  education  in  1918,  and  within 
$50,000,000  of  twice  the  total  amount  of  salaries  paid 
teachers  in  public,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools. 

The  amount  paid  for  jewelry  is  nearly  $100,000,000 
more  than  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  1918,  and  is  more  than  the  total  of  pro- 
ductive funds  of  all  endowed  colleges  and  universities  in 
that  year. 

The  $50,000,000  for  chewing  gum  is  2V2  times  the 
total  expenditures  for  normal  schools  and  almost  exactlv 
the  same  as  all  State  and  city  appropriations  for  higher 
education. 

The  $300,000,000  paid  for  furs  is  more  than  twice  the 
total  cost  of  all  higher  education  and  the  $350,000,000 
paid  for  soft  drinks  is  more  than  2%  times  as  much.  It 
is  more  than  the  total  value  of  college  and  university 
buildings,  including  dormitories,  in  1918. 

Strangely  enough,  the  cost  of  toilet  soaps  in  1920  and 
the  total  salaries  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
in  1918  are  almost  exactly  the  same.  But  why  should 


soap  be  counted  as  a  luxury?  The  cost  of  cigarettes  in 
1920  is  twice  as  much  as  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  nearly  $40,000,000  more  than 
the  total  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  almost  the  same  as  the  total  cost  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  public  and  private, 
including  capital  investments  in  new  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  the  cost  of  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
school-rooms,  and  all  other  expenses  for  upkeep. 

Tobacco's  Cost  in  1  Year  Equals  Higher  Education  Cost 
in  273  Years 

In  1920  we  blew  away  in  smoke  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes $300,000,000  more  than  the  total  cost  of  all  educa- 
tion in  1918.  The  total  cost  for  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms, 
in  1920,  was  five  times  the  total  of  teachers'  salaries  in 
1918  and  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  total  cost  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  the  three  years 
1916,  1917,  and  1918.  If  in  some  moment  of  high  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotic  devotion  the  people  who  use  to- 
bacco had  agreed  among  themselves  to  smoke  two  ciga- 
rettes instead  of  three,  two  cigars  instead  of  three,  take 
two  "chaws"  instead  of  three,  and  two  dips  instead  of 
three,  and  had  paid  to  the  support  of  the  schools  the 
money  thus  saved  for  the  year,  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  schools  of  all  grades,  public  and  private,  could  have 
been  increased  by  more  than  120  per  cent  For  tobacco 
in  its  various  forms  we  paid  more  than  we  have  paid  for 
higher  education  since  the  founding  of  Harvard  College 
in  Massachusetts  and  Williams  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 

Luxurious  service,  whatever  that  may  mean,  for  the 
single  year  cost  more  than  the  total  paid  for  all  public 
education  for  the  four  years  from  1915  to  1918,  inclu- 
sive, and  45  per  cent  more  than  higher  education  has 
ever  cost  us.  In  food  luxuries  we  ate  up  in  a  single  year 
more  than  the  salaries  of  all  school  teachers  for  the  first 
18  years  of  this  century. 

So  much  for  volunteer  expenditures  for  things  ordi- 
narily called  luxuries  and  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Education  Compared  with  Government's  Receipts 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  compare  the  expenditures 
for  education  with  other  governmental  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. Beceipts  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
customs  and  internal  revenues  for  1920  were  $5,730,- 
978,117.  This  is  more  than  six  times  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  education  in  1918,  and  more  than  one-third 
the  estimated  total  expenditures  for  public  education 
and  all  higher  education  from  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory until  1920.  It  is  fully  ten  times  the  total  of  salaries 
of  all  teachers  in  all  schools,  public  and  private. 

One-Fifteenth  More  Would  Double  Salaries 

If  to  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government  be  added 
the  taxes  collected  by  States,  counties,  and  municipali- 
ties for  other  purposes  than  education,  the  total  will  be 
fully  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  total  salaries  of  teach- 
ers of  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  technological  and 
professional  schools  of  all  kinds.  To  double  the  salaries 
of  all  these  teachers  would  require  the  addition  of  only 
$1  in  $15  to  the  total  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  taxes.  For  every  $15  paid  the  average  tax- 
payer would  pay  $16,  and  after  his  receipts  were  put 
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away  he  would  not  know  the  difference.  If  nothing  were 
paid  teachers  from  public  taxation  the  average  taxpayer 
would  still  pay  $14  of  the  $15  he  now  pays,  and  would 
not  remember  the  difference  after  the  tax  receipts  were 
put  away. 

The  comparisons  made  above  are  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  For  individual  States  the  comparisons  are  some- 
times even  more  striking. 

In  the  50  years  from  1870  to  1920,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut paid  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation $182,500,000.  The  amount  paid  in  1918  was 
$10,669,663.  In  1920  the  people  of  Connecticut  paid 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  in  direct  taxes  the  sum  of 
$106,849,888 — ten  times  as  much  as  they  paid  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  1918,  and  nearly 
60  per  cent  as  much  as  they  paid  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  50  years  from  1870  to 
1920. 

Tax  Bill  Eight  Times  School  Bill 

Pennsylvania's  direct  Federal  tax  bill  in  1920  was 
$557,008,972,  and  its  bill  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  1918  was  $69,520,247.  The  tax  bill  was  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  school  bill.  Pennsylvania's  bill  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  the  50  years 
from  1870  to  1920  was  $1,191,000,000,  only  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  direct  Federal  tax  bill  for  one  year. 

Massachusetts  has  long  held  the  leadership  in  public 
education,  but  its  direct  Federal  tax  bill  for  1920  was 
more  than  ten  times  its  school  bill  for  1918  and  more 
than  half  its  school  bill  for  the  50  years  from  1870  to 
1920. 

New  York  State  and  city  have  boasted  in  recent  years 
of  very  large  appropriations  for  education,  but  New 
York's"  direct  Federal  tax  bill  of  $1,418,332,651  in  1920 
was  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  its  school  bill 
for  1918  and  only  $145,000,000  less  than  its  school  bill 
for  the  50  years  from  1870  to  1920. 

Delaware's  direct  Federal  tax  bill  for  1920  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  its  school  bill  for  the  100  years  from 
1820  to  1920. 

Virginia's  direct  Federal  tax  bill  of  $69,751,127  in 
1920  was  more  than  eight  times  its  school  bill  for  1918 
and  was  47  per  cent  of  its  public-school  bill  for  the  98 
years  from  1822  to  1920.  This  includes  appropriations 
for  higher  education,  for  normal  schools,  and  schools  for 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Maryland's  direct  tax  bill  of  $81,452,867  in  1920  was 
thirteen  times  its  education  bill  for  1918  and  more  than 
half  its  school  bill  for  the  95  years  from  1825  to  1920. 

North  Carolina's  direct  Federal  tax  bill  of  $162,667,- 
320  in  1920  was  several  million  dollars  more  than  its 
total  expenditures  for  education,  higher  and  lower,  pub- 
lic and  private,  for  the  250  years  of  its  existence  as 
colony  and  State. 

To  the  direct  Federal  tax  bills  of  the  several  States 
for  1920  as  given  here  should  be  added  their  proportion- 
ate parts  of  the  total  of  customs  taxes  of  $323,000,000. 

Expense  for  Education  Almost  Negligible 

These  comparisons  may  be  tedious,  but  they  are  in- 
structive. These  and  other  figures  which  might  be  easily 
determined  show  very  clearly  the  contention  in  the  first 


part  of  this  article,  that,  compared  with  other  expendi- 
tures, public  and  private,  expenditures  for  education  are 
almost  negligible. 

We  think  we  believe  in  education.  We  talk  much 
about  it,  and  many  of  us  have  believed  that  we  pay  much 
for  it ;  that  it  in  fact  constitutes  a  very  great  burden,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  our  chief  burden.  No  doubt  we  do  be- 
lieve in  education  in  a  way,  but  we  have  not  paid  and  do 
not  pay  much  for  it.  If  this  statement  helps  to  dispel 
this  illusion  and  to  give  some  accurate  information  as 
to  actual  expenditures  for  education  as  compared  with 
other  expenditures  it  will  serve  its  purpose. 


THE  INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

By  CHR.  L.  LANGE 
Secretary  of  the  Union 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  was  founded  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  of  1889.  It  was  first  called  the  "Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  for  International  Arbitration."  In 
1899  the  last  words  were  dropped,  but  the  advancement  of 
international  arbitration  and  of  a  judicial  solution  of  dis- 
putes between  nations  has  always  remained  its  principal 
objects.  The  first  article  of  its  statutes,  as  at  present  in 
force,  thus  defines  its  purpose: 

Art.  I.  "The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  has  for  its  aims 
the  uniting  in  common  action  the  members  of  all  parlia- 
ments constituted  in  national  groups,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  acceptance  in  their  respective  countries,  either  by  legis- 
lation or  by  international  treaties,  of  the  principle  that  dif- 
ferences between  nations  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  or 
in  other  ways  either  amicable  or  judicial.  It  likewise  has 
for  its  aim  the  study  of  other  questions  of  international  law 
and  in  general  of  all  problems  relating  to  the  development 
of  peaceful  relations  between  nations." 

The  Union  has  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  calling  of 
the  two  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague  in  1899  and  in  1907. 
The  meeting  of  the  latter  was  directly  caused  by  a  request 
to  President  Roosevelt  from  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Con- 
ference, sitting  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904.  The  statute  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  adopted  by  the  former 
of  these  conferences,  was  chiefly  based  on  a  draft  voted  by 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1895,  and 
the  most  famous  debates  before  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, in  1907,  were  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  a  draft 
model  treaty  of  arbitration  elaborated  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  the  Union  in  1906.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
statute  of  an  international  court  of  justice  adopted  by  the 
recent  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  based  on  a  draft  elaborated  immediately  before  the  war 
by  a  special  committee  instituted  within  the  Union.  This 
draft  was  before  the  International  Committee  of  Jurists, 
which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  sat  at 
The  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1920  and  of  which  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  was  a  prominent  member. 

While  these  judicial  problems  have  been  the  chief  concern 
of  the  Union,  its  conferences  have  also  discussed  other  in- 
ternational questions,  notably  those  of  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  of  the  closely  connected  question  of  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  during  war. 

Besides,  through  its  national  groups,  the  Union  has  vigor- 
ously pushed  toward  the  ratification  of  the  different  con- 
ventions issued  from  international  conferences. 
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A  Federation  lor  Peace 

Tin-  riiii'ii  is  a  federation,  composed  of  national  groups 
constituted  within  the  parliaments.  A  group  may  he  formed 
In  ciich  legislature  representing  an  indei>ciident  nation,  and 
no  veto  can  be  opposed  to  the  entry  nf  such  groups  into  the 
I'nlon.  provided  that  tin-  population  concerned  is  not  repre- 
sented in  another  national  parliament.  Thus,  In  the  United 
States,  In  (iermany.  or  In  Swlt/erland,  there  can  only  be  one 
national  group,  and  the  members  of  the  Slate  legislatures 
are  not  admitted  to  It.  The  chief  central  authority  of  the 
Union  is  vested  In  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council,  to  which 
each  group  delegates  two  of  Its  members.  Within  the  Coun- 
cil, the  conferences  elect  an  executive  committee  of  five, 
charged  with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  head  office  of 
the  I'nion.  The  actual  composition  Is  as  follows: 

Chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Committee: 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Weatdale  (Great  Britain). 

Members : 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  (Belgium), 
Baron  Adelswiird  (Sweden), 
Jonkherr  ran  Doom  (Netherlands), 
Herr  Scherrer-Filllemann   (Switzerland). 

Secretary  General : 
Dr.  Chr.  I ..  Lange. 

The  address  of  the  Inter-l'arliamentary  Bureau  is  nt 
Cf-ncva  (Switzerland),  14,  Rue  de  1'Ecole  de  Medeclne. 

The  finances  of  the  Union  are  chiefly  assured  by  official 
subventions  of  the  different  States,  to  a  minor  degree  by 
contributions  of  the  groups.  The  budget  for  the  present 
year  (1921)  provides  for  an  expense  of  some  80,000  Swiss 
francs  (about  $14,000). 

The  Union  meets  in  yearly  or  two-yearly  conferences.  Be- 
fore the  war  eighteen  conferences  had  met,  from  1889  to 
1913.  A  conference  was  going  to  meet  at  Stockholm  In 
August,  1914,  but  was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  conference  might  be  held  in  1920,  but 
because  of  the  unstable  conditions  in  Europe,  of  the  presi- 
dential election  pending  in  America,  the  meeting  was  post- 
poned. It  is  now  to  take  place  at  Stockholm  August  17-19. 
The  Swedish  Government  and  Parliament  have  appropriated 
an  Important  amount  for  its  reception.  The  Council  met  at 
Geneva  in  October,  1919.  and  at  The  Hague  In  June,  1920; 
it  has  been  meeting  in  Geneva  during  April,  chiefly  to  pre- 
pare the  Stockholm  Conference. 

Attitude  Toward  the  League 

The  chief  problem  before  this  conference  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Union  with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  Is 
generally  felt  that  besides  and  outside  the  League,  which  is 
a  purely  official  organization  representing  the  governments, 
a  body  which  draws  its  authority  from  the  people  through 
their  parliaments  will  be  capable  of  rendering  high  service 
to  the  cause  of  international  peace.  This  body,  which  will 
have  a  voluntary,  non-official  character,  should  In  the  first 

place  carry  on  an  active  ami  structlve  propaganda  In 

favor  of  International  co-operation,  of  the  organization  of 
Judicial  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations,  and  of  disarmament  on  land,  at  sea,  and  In  the  air. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Union  may  be  able  to  prepare 
dr.-ifrs.  as  it  has  done  during  the  past,  for  the  submission  to 
International  conferences,  both  Inside  and  outside  of  the 


league  of  Nations,  new  departures,  and  discuss  future  plans 
for  an  international  reconstruction. 

Thirdly,  the  Union  can— also  a  direct  continuation  of  its 
past  policy — push  toward  the  ratification  of  International 
draft  conventions  prepared  by  international  meetings;  for 
example,  by  those  organized  by  the  International  Labor 
Office.  So,  far  from  being  rendered  superfluous  by  the  In- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Union  will  be  a  most- 
needed  supplement  of  this  institution. 

Nor  should  the  great  Importance  be  forgotten  of  the  per- 
sonal contact  created  by  the  inter-parliamentary  meetings 
among  political  men  from  different  nations.  It  has  served 
In  the  past,  and  will  serve  in  future,  to  prepare  the  creation 
of  that  "international  mind"  which  is  the  only  secure  foun- 
dation of  co-operation  and  mutual  trust  between  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

In  1914,  before  the  war,  the  Union  comprised  twenty-four 
groups  and  about  3,500  individual  members.  The  war,  of 
course,  greatly  disturbed  its  organization.  At  present  (April, 
1921)  It  is  composed  of  seventeen  groups,  with  some  2,500 
members. 

The  Union's  Literature 

The  Union  has  published  a  certain  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  mostly  of  a  documentary  character;  for  example, 
an  analysis  of  all  stipulations  of  an  international  character 
on  obligatory  arbitration  (1913)  by  the  Secretary  General 
(252  pages)  ;  a  collection  of  drafts  and  suggestions  for  a 
reduction  of  armaments  (1914),  by  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg  (104 
pages)  ;  The  American  Treaties  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace,  text  and  analysis  (1916),  80  pages. 

The  chief  sources  with  regard  to  the  history  and  work  of 
the  Union  are  the  reports  of  the  conferences  (from  1896 
onward),  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  General,  and 
two  special  works :  Resolutions  des  Conferences  et  Decisions 
prlnclpales  du  Conseil  (1911),  141  pages,  and  Conditions  of 
a  Lasting  Peace,  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  by 
Dr.  Chr.  L.  Lange  (1917),  55  pages. 


AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN 

The  International  Friendship  Committee  of  Federated  Mis- 
sions (Christian)  in  Japan  has  put  forth  the  following  state- 
ment recently,  signed  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Bowles,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  represented  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
Japan,  and  by  K.  S.  Beam.  The  text  follows: 

learning  that  some  home  newspapers  are  stating  that 
Americans  In  Japan  are  being  mistreated  by  Japanese,  In- 
quiries were  sent  to  American  residents,  including  men  con- 
nected with  well-known  business  firms  and  missionaries  who 
travel  extensively  over  the  Empire.  Thirty-five  replies  were 
received  from  twenty-four  cities  and  towns  In  all  sections 
of  Japan. 

To  the  question,  "During  the  past  few  months  have  you 
or  any  Americans  known  to  you  been  mistreated  by  Jap- 
anese?" thirty-three  answer  with  a  positive  "No."  Two 
mention  minor  incidents,  one  adding,  "Where  occasion  has 
been  given  for  friendly  explanation,  all  friction  has  disap- 
peared." The  other  says.  "No  harm  done.  Probably  un- 
premeditated." One  man  semis  a  telegram  from  an  extreme 
outpost,  "Only  kind  treatment."  In  reply  to  personal  in- 
quiry, the  American  Consul-General  in  Yokohama  said  that 
we  might  use  the  strongest  words  in  the  English  language 
in  denying  the  foundation  for  rumors  regarding  mistreat 
ment  of  Americans. 
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IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  there  are  already  fifty-two  posts  of  the  American 
Legion  in  seventeen  foreign  countries. 

That  Esperanto  is  to  be  taught  in  the  commercial 
schools  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

That  there  were  1,300  cases  of  suicide  in  Budapest 
during  March,  due  mainly  to  famine  and  poverty. 

That  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  in  memory  of  Parisians  killed  in  the  war. 

That  about  2,500,000  pounds  have  been  raised  in  Den- 
mark as  a  national  fund  for  the  purchase  of  radium. 

That  the  latest  census  of  the  United  States  reports 
13,703,987  persons  of  foreign  birth  resident  in  the 
country. 

That  the  total  number  of  women  workers  employed 
in  commercial  undertakings  in  Japan  is  more  than 
130,000. 

That  Canada  reports  a  coal  production  of  16,968,658 
short  tons  of  coal  for  1920,  this  exceeding  the  produc- 
tion of  any  year  since  1913. 

That  over  1,000  German  immigrants  have  arrived  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  they  are  to  be  sent  to  various 
agricultural  centers  in  Brazil. 

That  the  Canadian  tobacco  crop  for  1920  was  the 
largest  on  record  in  the  Dominion,  approximating 
50,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $13,000,000. 

That  arbitration  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Panama  has  been  entrusted  to  Tomas  A. 
leBreton,  Argentine  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

That  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  Nicaragua 
has  provided  for  two  traveling  teachers  of  horticulture, 
who  will  teach  this  subject  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
republic. 

X 

That  the  export  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
1920  was  greater  than  the  import,  and  that  the  United 
States  occupied  first  place  in  both  the  export  and  the 
import  trade. 

That,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the  acting  com- 
mercial attache,  Lima,  Peru,  April  14,  1921,  the  impor- 
tation of  firearms  by  all  private  individuals  is  prohibited 
in  that  land. 

That  the  city  of  Brussels  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
Napoleon  by  special  lessons  in  the  school  on  his  place  in- 
Belgian  history  and  by  the  construction  of  a  street  to 
bear  his  name. 

That  Great  Britain's  drink  bill  increased  by  more  than 
$400,000,000  last  year,  as  compared  with  1919,  and  that 
the  amount  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1920  is  estimated  at  $2,285,795,050  as 
against  $1,878,469,000  in  1919,  the  total  being,  how- 
ever, about  24  per  cent  less  than  before  the  war. 


That  the  most  important  railway  line  in  China  pur- 
chased during  1920  forty-two  American  locomotives, 
twelve  for  use  in  passenger  service  and  thirty  for  use  in 
the  freight  service. 

That  a  delegation  of  eighty  Swiss  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  soon  visit  the  United  States  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  economic  relations  profit- 
able to  both  nations. 

That  initial  trials  will  soon  be  made  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  daily  newspaper  from  airplanes  in  flight,  the 
machines  to  leave  Paris  and  London  daily  and  print 
editions  in  French  and  English. 

That  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Brussels  intends  to  ap- 
point a  number  of  Belgian  ministers  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  in  order  to  insure  continuity  of  relations 
between  Belgium  and  those  States. 

That  the  Philippine  Islands  are  soon  to  have  a  postal 
aerial  service,  five  hydroplanes  having  been  received  for 
that  purpose  from  the  United  States,  to  be  operated  by 
Philippine  aviators  trained  by  the  Philippine  National 
Guard. 

That  in  a  carefully  prepared  official  statement  it  is 
stated  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States,  there  being  232,680  patients  in  institutions  for 
the  insane  on  January  1,  1920,  52  per  cent  of  these 
being  men  and  48  per  cent  women. 

That,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  numerous  em- 
ployees of  the  Mexican  railways  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  railway  management  has  arranged  a  course  of  free 
instruction  to  railway  employees  who  wish  to  study  the 
English  language  after  working  hours. 

That  the  French  women  who  advocate  suffrage  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  their  invitation  to  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  to  meet  in  Paris  in 
the  summer  of  1922,  because  of  the  continued  antipathy 
of  the  French  to  Germany  and  to  Germans. 

That  the  International  Confederation  of  Students, 
which  was  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  Strasbourg  Uni- 
versity in  November,  1919,  held  a  seven  days'  congress 
at  Prague  during  March,  at  which  over  four  hundred 
delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding over  one  hundred  British  and  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives. 

That  twenty-five  daughters  of  Russian  refugees  now 
in  Constantinople  have  been  given  scholarships  in  the 
American  College  for  Girls  on  the  Bosporus,  and  that 
they  add  a  valuable  new  element  to  the  inter-racial  com- 
plexion of  that  school,  which  stands  to  teach  the  univer- 
sality of  Christianity  and  the  primacy  of  humanity  over 
nationality. 

That  the  fund  raised  for  the  European  Relief  Fund 
amounted  to  only  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  the  American  people  were  asked  to  give  to 
Mr.  Hoover  for  such  succor  as  he  and  his  other  advisers 
might  be  disposed  to  show;  but  it  is  also  said  that  the 
lesser  amount  has  done  the  required  work,  owing  to 
falling  prices  of  food  in  Europe. 
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GERMANY,  THE   UNITED   STATES,   AND 
THE   ALLIES 

April  20  Germany  sent  to  the  United  States  the  following 
appeal : 

BEBLIN,  April  20,  1921. 

In  the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people,  the  undersigned,  notwithstanding  the  still  existing 
technical  state  of  war,  respectfully  petition  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  mediate  the  reparation 
question  and  to  flz  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Germany  to  the 
allied  powers  and  to  eagerly  urge  him  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  allied  powers  to  such  mediation. 

They  solemnly  declare  that  the  German  Government  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  agree,  without  qualification  or  reserva- 
tion, to  pay  to  the  allied  powers  as  reparation  such  sum  as 
the  President,  after  examination  and  Investigation,  may  find 
just  and  right  They  formally  pledge  themselves  to  fulfill 
in  letter  and  spirit  all  the  provisions  of  any  award  that  may 
be  made  by  him. 

With  abiding  faith  In  the  righteousness  of  this  request 
and  with  undeniable  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  German  peo- 
ple, through  their  constituted  government,  submit  their  ap- 
peal to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  confident 
hope  that  It  be  granted,  to  the  end  that  a  final  award  may 
be  made.  In  accordance  with  right  and  justice,  to  meet  the 
heartfelt  wishes  of  all  civilized  nations,  to  avoid  the  Im- 
measurable consequences  of  imminent  coercive  measures, 
and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

(Signed)  FEHBENBACH. 

SIMONS. 

The  following  day  the  State  Department  replied,  laconic- 
ally and  Impartially,  with  these  words: 

WASHINGTON,  April  21,  1921. 

This  government  could  not  agree  to  mediate  the  question 
of  reparations  with  a  view  to  acting  as  umpire  in  its  settle- 
ment. 

Impressed,  however,  with  the  seriousness  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved, as  they  affect  the  whole  world,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  feels  itself  to  be  deeply  concerned  with 
the  question  of  obtaining  an  early  and  just  solution.  This 
government  strongly  desires  that  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations,  and  reiterates  Its  earnest 
hope  that  the  German  Government  will  promptly  formulate 
such  proposals  as  would  present  a  proper  basis  of  discussion. 

Should  the  German  Government  take  this  course,  this 
government  will  consider  bringing  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  allied  governments  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
them  in  order  that  negotiations  may  speedily  be  resumed. 

April  23  Chancellor  Fehrenbach  and  Foreign  Minister 
Simons  appealed  to  the  United  States  again  to  use  its  good 
offices  with  the  Allies  In  reopening  negotiations  with  the 
Allies,  at  the  same  time  making  known  Germany's  refusal 
to  surrender  the  total  metal  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank, 
which  demand  had  come  from  the  Reparations  Commission. 
The  next  day  Germany,  using  the  United  States  ;is  mi  Inter- 
mediary, proposed  payment  of  50,000,000,000  gold  marks  flat, 
without  deductions  for  payments  already  made.  Spread  over 
a  period  of  forty-two  years,  this  would  equal  nn  eventual 
sum  of  200,000,000,000  marks.  On  the  27th  the  Reparations 
Commission  fixed  132,000.000.000  marks  as  the  damages  for 
whleh  Germany  Is  ri>s|M>nsll>le.  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

April  29  the  Supreme  Council  (not  of  the  League),  the 
United  States  being  unrepresented,  met  In  London,  with 
France  prepared  for,  and  Indeed  planning,  to  begin  to  use 
force  on  May  1.  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy  counseling  fur- 
tliiT  |xist|M>nenient  of  action  in  the  way  of  taking  over  Ger- 
man territory,  even  temporarily  and  solely  for  administra- 
tive piir|K>ses.  A  compromise  was  effected  and  the  date  of 
final  decision  l>y  Germany  was  set  for  May  12,  Great  Britain, 


us  her  part  of  the  compact,  agreeing  to  act  navally  against 
Hamburg  If  France  acts  with  her  army. 

May  2  the  Department  of  State  forwarded  to  Berlin  the 
following  note : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  the 
memorandum  left  by  Dr.  Simons  with  the  commissioner  of 
the  United  States,  under  date  of  April  '24,  relating  to  re|.ar.-i- 
tlons.  In  reply  this  government  states  that  It  finds  Itself 
unable  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  proposals  afford  a 
basis  for  discussion  acceptable  to  the  allied  governments. 
This  government  therefore  again,  expressing  Its  earnest  de- 
sire for  a  prompt  settlement  of  this  vital  question,  strongly 
urges  the  German  Government  at  once  to  make  directly  to 
the  allied  governments  clear,  definite,  and  adequate  pro- 
posals which  would  in  all  respects  meet  its  just  obligations. 

May  4  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  decided  to  Invite  the 
United  States  to  send  a  representative  who  would  sit  there- 
after as  a  member  of  that  body  as  formerly,  and  also  to  be 
represented  on  the  Reparations  Commission  and  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors ;  and  on  May  5  the  State  Department  was 
so  Informed.  It  also  was  agreed  that  should  naval  as  well 
as  military  action  against  Germany  become  necessary,  noth- 
ing would  be  done  without  consulting  the  United  States, 
this  policy  being  opportune,  in  view  of  American  commercial 
and  trading  relations  with  Hamburg  and  other  German 
ports. 

UNITED  STATES  ACCEPTS  ALLIES'  INVITATION 

The  text  of  the  invitation  from  the  Allies,  referred  to 
above,  and  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes'  reply  follow : 

As  President  of  the  allied  conference  which  is  just  com- 
pleting Its  sittings  in  London,  I  am  authorized,  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  powers  here  represented, 
to  express  to  the  United  States  Government  our  feeling  that 
the  settlement  of  the  international  difficulties  in  which  the 
world  Is  still  Involved  would  be  materially  assisted  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States;  and  I  am  therefore  to 
inquire  whether  that  government  is  disposed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  future,  us  it  was  at  an  earlier  date,  at  allied 
conferences,  wherever  they  may  meet,  at  the  Ambassadors' 
Conference  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  on  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. 

We  are  united  in  feeling  that  American  cognizance  of  our 
proceedings  and,  where  possible,  American  participation  in 
them  will  be  best  facilitated  by  this. 

LLOYD-GEOBOE. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  through 
the  British  Ambassador  the  courteous  communication  In 
which  you  state  that,  with  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
powers  represented  at  the  allied  conference  in  London,  you 
are  to  inquire  whether  this  government  is  disposed  to  be 
represented  in  the  future,  as  It.  was  in  the  past  at  allied 
conferences,  at  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  In  Paris. 
and  on  the  Reparations  Commission. 

The  Goverment  of  the  United  States,  while  maintaining 
the  traditional  policy  of  abstention  from  participation  In 
matters  of  distinctly  European  concern.  Is  deeply  interested 
In  the  proper  economic  adjustments  and  In  the  just  settle- 
ment of  the  matters  of  world-wide  importance  which  nre 
under  discussion  In  these  conferences,  and  desires  helpfully 
to  co-operate  In  the  deliberations  upon  these  questions. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  will  be  Instructed  on  his  arrival  In  England  to  take 
part,  as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Tinted 
States,  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
American  Ambassador  to  France  will  be  instructed  to  re- 
sume his  place  as  unofficial  observer  on  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors,  and  Mr.  Roland  W.  Boyden  will  be  Instructed 
to  sit  again  In  an  unofficial  capacity  on  the  Reparations 
I  '"inmlsslon. 

The  Government  of  the  Unlii-il  States  notes  with  pleasure 
your  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  representatives  of  the 
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allied  governments  assembled  in  London,  that  American  co- 
operation in  the  settlement  of  the  great  international  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  world  war  will  be  of  material 
assistance. 

HUGHES. 

May  5  the  Supreme  Council,  sitting  in  London,  signed  an 
ultimatum  to  expire  at  midnight  on  the  llth,  the  penalty  of 
refusal  being  military  invasion.  The  terms  as  to  reparation 
called  for  135,000,000,000  gold  marks,  as  finally  determined 
by  the  Reparations  Commission.  Such  indemnity  bonds  as 
Germany  may  issue  are  to  be  secured  by  the  entire  assets 
of  the  republic  and  the  confederated  States,  and  as  security 
for  payment  Germany  assigns — 

First.  The  proceeds  of  all  German  maritime  and  land 
duties  and  customs. 

Second.  The  proceeds  of  the  25  per  cent  tax  upon  exports. 

Third.  The  proceeds  of  such  direct  or  indirect  taxes  or 
other  funds  as  Germany  may  propose  to  the  committee  on 
guarantees  and  the  committee  shall  approve. 

The  formal,  official  statement  of  the  Council  runs  thus : 

The  allied  powers,  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  despite  the 
successive  concessions  made  by  the  Allies  since  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  nnd  despite  the  warnings  and 
sanctions  agreed  upon  at  Spa  and  Paris  as  well  as  of  the 
sanctions  announced  at  London  and  since  applied,  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  still  in  default  in  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gations incumbent  upon  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  as  regards: 

First,  disarmament; 

Second,  the  payment  due  May  1,  1921,  under  article  235 
of  the  treaty,  which  the  Reparations  Commission  already 
has  called  upon  it  to  make  at  this  date ; 

Third,  the  trial  of  war  criminals  as  further  provided  for 
by  the  allied  notes  of  February  13  and  May  7,  1920,  and 

Fourth,  certain  other  important  respects,  notably  those 
which  arise  under  articles  264  to  267,  269,  273,  321,  322,  and 
327  of  the  treaty : 

Decide : 

The  allied  powers  have  decided : 

(a)  To  proceed  from  today  with  all  necessary  preliminary 
measures  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  by  allied 
troops  on  the  Rhine  under  the  conditions  laid  down. 

(6)  In  accordance  with  article  235  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  to  invite  the  Allied  Reparations  Committee  to  notify 
the  German  Government  without  delay  of  the  time  and 
methods  for  the  discharge  by  Germany  of  her  debt  and  to 
announce  its  decision  on  this  point  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment by  May  6  at  the  latest. 

(c)  To  summon  the  German  Government  to  declare  cate- 
gorically within  six  days  after  receiving  the  above  decision 
its  determination  (1)  to  execute  without  reservation  or 
condition  its  obligations  as  defined  by  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission; (2)  to  accept  and  realize  without  reservation  or 
condition  in  regard  to  its  obligations  the  guarantees  pre- 
scribed by  the  Reparations  Commission;  (3)  to  execute  with- 
out reservation  or  delay  measures  concerning  military,  naval, 
and  aerial  disarmament,  of  which  Germany  was  notified  by 
the  allied  nations  in  their  note  of  January  29,  those  meas- 
ures in  the  execution  of  which  they  have  so  far  failed  to 
comply  with  are  to  be  completed  immediately  and  the  re- 
mainder on  a  date  still  to  be  fixed;  (4)  to  proceed  without 
reservation  or  delay  to  the  trial  of  war  criminals  and  also 
with  other  parts  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  fulfilled. 

(A)  To  proceed  on  May  12  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  Valley  and  to  undertake  all  other  military  and  naval 
measures  should  the  German  Government  fail  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  conditions.  This  occupation  will  last  as 
long  as  Germany  continues  her  failure  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions laid  down. 

After  an  interval  of  time  crowded  with  crimination  and 
recrimination  and  complex  negotiations  by  the  various 


political  parties  and  influential  leaders,  the  Reichstag,  on 
the  10th,  by  a  vote  of  221  to  175,  voted  to  accept  the  terms 
laid  down  in  the  reparations'  ultimatum;  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Wirth,  former  Minister  of  Finance,  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed,  willing  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Dr.  Wirth  is  an  able  leader  of  the  Center 
Party  (Roman  Catholic).  In  composition  the  Cabinet  is  of 
the  coalition  sort,  made  up  of  centrists,  majority  socialists, 
and  democrats. 

The  text  of  Germany's  formal  acceptance  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Allies  and  accepted  by  the  Reichstag  fol- 
lows. It  is  the  note  as  delivered  to  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
when  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Premier,  called 
forth  rounds  of  cheers : 

MB.  PRIME  MINISTER  : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  just  received,  I  am  com- 
manded by  my  government,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Reichstag  and  with  reference  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Allied  Powers  of  May  5,  1921,  in  the  name  of  the  new 
German  Government,  to  declare  the  following: 

The  German  Government  is  fully  resolved,  first,  to  carry 
out,  without  reserve  or  condition,  its  obligations  as  defined 
by  the  Reparations  Commission. 

Second,  to  accept  and  carry  out,  without  reserve  or  condi- 
tion, the  guarantees  in  respect  of  those  obligations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Reparations  Commission. 

Acceptance  Is  Complete 

Third,  to  carry  out,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  measures 
of  military,  naval,  and  aerial  disarmamant  notified  to  the 
German  Government  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  their  note  of 
January  29,  1921,  those  overdue  to  be  completed  at  once  and 
the  remainder  by  the  prescribed  date. 

Fourth,  to  carry  out,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  trial 
of  war  criminals  and  to  execute  the  other  unfulfilled  por- 
tions of  the  treaty  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
note  of  the  Allied  governments  of  May  5. 

I  ask  the  Allied  powers  to  take  note  immediately  of  this 
declaration. 

STHAMEB. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  giving  the  terms  of  the  reply  to  the 
Commons,  said: 

This  is  complete  acceptance  of  every  demand. 

Objection  to  American  Participation 
On  May  11,  representing  the  element  in  the  Senate  that 
objects  to  any  American  participation  in  solution  of  Euro- 
pean  problems,    Senator   La   Follette,   of   Wisconsin,   intro- 
duced the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  invitation  extended  through  the  British  Ambassador  to 
designate  representatives  to  attend  upon  the  sessions  and 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Council  and 
the  Reparations  Commission,  created  to  carry  into  effect  and 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ;  and 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a  crime  born  of  blind 
revenge  and  insatiable  greed,  and  constitutes  a  betrayal  of 
the  solemn  promises  of  this  government  made  to  the  world 
and  formally  accepted  by  the  Allies  as  the  basis  of  the  peace 
terms ;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  to  give  its  sanction  either  to  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  the  unjust  conditions  of  the  treaty; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  a  great  and  solemn  referendum,  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  said  treaty ; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  with  Germany  at  an 
end ;  and 
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Whereas  1 111  r  |i:ii-iii-i|>:iiii>n  ill  the  deliberations  tif  the  Su- 
preme Council  may  be  accepted  as  an  indorsement  liy  the 
Government  of  the  I'nited  Stales  of  the  Imiierlalistlc  poll- 
do  which  l he  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  now 
pursuing  In  Kuro|M>,  Africa,  anil  Asia,  and  a-  a  >anetlou  of 
the  barbarous  and  uneivili/.cd  warfare  whieh  Is  now  being 
waged  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  warfare  prescrllied  by  The  Hague  Convention  and 
in  violation  of  the  pledges  solemnly  made  during  the  war 
that  the  rights  of  small  nations  should  be  recognized:  Now, 
therefore,  lie  It 

/,'.  tulri'il.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  It  la  con- 
trary lo  American  ideals  and  traditions  for  the  Government 
of  the  I'nited  States  to  participate  In  any  manner  in  coun- 
cils, the  pin-poses  of  which  constitute  a  denial  of  freedom 
and  -clf-goM-rninent,  and  thus  sanction,  or  appear  to  sanc- 
tion, the  acts  of  oppression  which  are  now  being  Inflicted 
upon  Ireland,  India,  and  other  subject  nations,  and  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
stati^  should  not  take  part  In  any  foreign  councils  except 
ii| NIII  the  express  understanding  that  the  purposes  of  such 
councils  are  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  made  by  the 
responsible  representatives  of  this  country  and  the  allied 
governments  during  the  war.  foremost  among  whieh  was  the 
establishment  throughout  the  world  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  March  23  rumor  gave  place  to  official  publicity,  and  it 
was  made  known  to  the  American  public  that  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  had  begun  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Tinted  States  along  lines  indicated  by  her  agreement  with 
i  ;  rent  Britain.  The  text  of  the  communication  follows: 


KM  AI  .  a/iircA  21,  1921. 

To  th<    i'i,ngrc»»  of  tlic  United  State*  and  His  Excellency, 
I'rt-xidi  nt  Harding,   Washington: 

Have  the  honor  to  transmit,  as  instructed  by  my  govern- 
ment, following  message. 

LITVIXOFF, 
Plenipotentiary,  Representative  of 

Kuxxian  Republic  to  Egthonia. 

MABCH  20. 

From  the  first  days  of  her  existence  Soviet  Russia  had 
nourished  the  hope  of  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations  with  the  great  republic  of  North 
America,  and  had  firmly  exacted  that  intimate  and  solid 
tics  would  be  created  between  the  two  republics,  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  both.  At  the  time  when  the  Kntente 
powers  had  begun  their  Invasion  of  Soviet  Russia  unpro- 
voked and  without  declaration  of  war,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  addressed  Itself  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment with  the  pro|K>sal  to  adopt  measures  for  the  cessation 
of  bloodshed.  Kveu  when  the  American  troops,  together 
with  the  others,  participated  In  the  attack  upon  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Republic  still  ex- 
pn—  ed  the  ho|ie  of  a  speedy  change  of  America's  policy  to- 
wards her  and  demonstrated  this  by  its  particularly  con- 
siderate treatment  of  the  Americans  in  Russia.  But  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who.  without  cause  and  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  had  attacked  the  Russian  Republic,  showed, 
during  his  whole  administration,  a  growing  hostility  to- 
ward- the  Russian  Republic. 

Soviet  Russia  hopes  that  the  American  Republic  will  not 
pcrslM.  in  obdurately  following  this  path,  and  that  the  new 
American  Government  will  clearly  see  the  great  advantage 
for  the  two  republics  of  the  re-establishment  of  business 
relations  and  will  consider  the  interests  of  both  peoples, 
which  Imiteriitlvely  demand  that  the  wall  existing  between 
them  should  IN'  removed.  The  Soviet  Republic,  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  internal  reconstruction  and  of 
building  up  lt»  economic  life,  has  not  the  Intention  of  Inter- 
vening in  the  Internal  affairs  of  America,  and  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Kxecutlve  Committee  makes  herewith  a  cate- 


gorical declaration  to  this  effect.  At  Hie  present  time,  after 
Soviet  Russia  has  concluded  treaties  anil  established  regu- 
lar relations  with  numerous  Slates,  the  absence  of  such  re- 
lations with  America  seems  to  Soviet  Russia  particularly 
abnormal  and  harmful  to  both  jicoples.  The  All-Russian 
Central  Kxecutlve  Committee  addresses  to  you  the  formal 
proposal  of  opening  trade  relations  between  Russia  and 
America,  and  for  that  purpose  the  relations  between  I  he  two 
republics  have  to  be  on  the  whole  regularized. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Kxecutlve  Committee  therefore 
proposes  to  send  a  special  delegation  to  America,  which  will 
negotiate  upon  this  uiattter  with  the  American  Government, 
in  order  to  solve  the  question  of  business  relations  and  of 
resumption  of  trade  between  Russia  and  America. 

M.  KAI.IMN, 
/•,'  .till,  ,it  of  the   \il  i;nx.ii,ni 

Executive  Committee. 

I'.    XALUTSKY, 

Secretary. 

LENIN'S  REPORTED  CHANGE 

The  same  day  the  State  Department  gave  its  approval  to 
the  following  statement  of  Its  understanding  as  to  the  Soviet 
Government's  alleged  recent  change  of  attitude  toward  cap- 
italism, set  forth  in  a  speech  of  I  .en  in.  It  was  to  this  effect : 

The  State  Department  has  received  advices  corroborating 
published  accounts  of  the  speeches  made  by  M.  Lenin  be- 
fore the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  at  Mos- 
cow, In  which  he  asserted  the  necessity  of  making  certain 
modifications  in  the  application  of  Communist  principles  in 
Russia,  at  least  temporarily. 

Four  of  his  proposals  have  to  do  with  strictly  internal 
affairs,  and  are: 

(1)  More  freedom   must  be  effected  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  among  the  people. 

(2)  The  peasants  must  be  permitted  to  sell  their  farm 
products,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  regime  as  a  tax. 

(3)  The  operation  and  organization  of  smaller  Industries 
must  be  left  to  private  Initiative  to  some  extent ;  and 

(4)  Greater  freedom  must  be  allowed  to  the  co-operative 
societies. 

(5)  The  fifth  proposal  is  a  repetition  of  a  previously  an- 
nounced   policy,    the    granting    of    concessions    to    foreign 
agencies  with  the  right  to  export  products. 

HUGHES  BACKS  COLBY 

The  Administration,  through  Secretary  of  State  Hughes, 
was  not  long  (March  25)  In  answering  the  communication 
from  Russia,  and  it  did  it  in  terms  following  closely  the 
model  set  by  Secretary  Colby  for  the  last  Administration. 
Following  is  the  text : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  views  with  deep 
sympathy  and  grave  concern  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Russia  and  desires  to  aid  by  every  appropriate  means  In 
promoting  proper  opportunities  through  which  commerce 
can  be  established  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is  manifest  to 
this  Government  that  in  existing  circumstances  there  is  no 
assurance  for  the  development  of  trade,  as  the  supplies 
which  Russia  might  now  be  able  to  obtain  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good  can  result 
so  long  as  the  present  causes  of  progressive  impoverish- 
ment continue  to  oi»erate.  It  is  only  In  the  productivity  of 
Russia  that  there  is  any  hope  for  the  Russian  |>eople,  and 
it  is  idle  to  ex|x>ot  resumption  of  trade  until  the  economic 
bases  of  production  are  securely  established. 

Production  is  conditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life,  the 
recognition  by  firm  guarantees  of  private  property,  the  sane- 
lily  of  contract,  and  the  rights  of  free  lalmr.  If  funda- 
mental changes  are  contemplated,  involving  due  regard  for 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and  the  establish 
nient  of  conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce, this  Government  will  be  glad  to  have  convincing 
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evidence  of  the  consummation  of  such  changes,  and  until 
this  evidence  is  supplied  this  Government  is  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  any  proper  basis  for  considering  trade 
relations. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  whose  advice  on  this 
problem  has  been  weighty  in  enabling  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  act  summarily  and  consistently,  commenting  upon  the 
above  communication,  said : 

Secretary  Hughes'  statement  shows  the  complete  agree- 
ment In  the  views  of  the  whole  administration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  trade,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  about  Russia 
is  If  and  when  they  change  their  economic  system. 

If  they  so  change  its  basis  as  to  accept  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property,  freedom  of  labor,  provide  for  the  safety  of 
human  life,  etc.,  there  is  hope  of  the  recovery  from  the 
miseries  of  famine ;  there  is  hope  of  a  slow  recovery  in  pro- 
duction and  the  upbuilding  of  trade. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  whole  commercial  world 
than  the  recovery  of  productivity  in  Russia.  However, 
without  a  fundamental  change  In  their  whole  economic  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  no  consequential  trade  or  production  and 
no  stoppage  of  continuous  degeneration. 

PROTEST  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 

The  attitude  of  the  conservative  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  toward  any  plan  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  fairly  indicated  by  the  correspondence 
which  follows: 

THE  NATIONAL  Civic  FEDERATION,  TWENTY-THIRD  FLOOR, 

METROPOLITAN  TOWER,  NEW  YORK,  March  24,  1921. 
Hon.  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  SECRETARY:  I  am  Inclosing  a  copy  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  a  vote  of  558  to  2  at  a  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  In  New  York 
City,  January  13,  1921. 

These  resolutions  have  since  been  approved  in  writing  by 
men  and  women  representing  all  classes  of  our  citizenry  and 
all  sections  of  the  United  States,  a  partial  list  being  here- 
with enclosed. 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  a  petition  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia  by  the 
United  States,  which  was  filed  with  your  predecessor  under 
date  of  April  IT,  1920? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ALTON  B.  PARKER, 

President. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

In  view  of  the  country-wide  campaign  of  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation  by  Bolshevist  sympathizers  to  bring  about 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  and 
realizing  the  immoral  character  and  harmful  effects  of  such 
an  act,  we  declare: 

(1)  That  we  are  opposed  to  granting  official  recognition 
to  an  organization  whose  avowed  purpose  Is  the  undermining 
and  overthrow  of  stable  government  and  democratic  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world,  to  which  purpose  It  Is  devoting 
the  wealth  plundered  from  the  Russian  people. 

(2)  That  we  denounce  the  attempt  to  legalize  by  govern- 
mental recognition  these  acts  of  plunder,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  in  part  for  Bolshevist  propaganda  In  this 
country. 

(3)  That  we  repudiate  any  policy  whereby,  under  the  pre- 
text of  improving  commercial  relations,  our  country  would 
become  a  party  to  robbing  the  starving  Russian  people  of 
their  last  remaining  resources  in  order  to  enrich  the  usurp- 
ers in  Russia  and  unscrupulous  speculators  abroad. 

(4)  That  we  commend  the  vigorous  and  far-sighted  policy 
with  respect  to  Soviet  Russia  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  note  of  August  10.    We  are  confident  that  Amer- 
ica will  put  forth  her  full  efforts  to  aid  in  all  ways  possible 
the  resurrection  of  Russia  when  the  Communist  terror  shall 


have  given  place  to  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  Russian 
people. 

Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Civic  Federation  pledges  it- 
self to  support  the  incoming  Administration  in  its  resistance 
against  the  sinister  commercial  Interests  and  fomenters  of 
social  unrest,  who,  by  urging  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
regime  or  direct  recognition  of  it,  are  working  together  to 
perpetuate  the  chaos  into  which  Russia  has  been  plunged  by 
Lenin  and  Trotzky. 

PRO-RUSSIAN  ADVOCATES 

Senators  France,  of  Maryland,  and  Borah,  of  Montana,  are 
leaders  of  a  group  in  the  Senate  that  intend  to  raise  the 
issue  of  recognition  of  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
compel  a  debate  on  the  policy  set  forth  by  Secretaries  Colby 
and  Hughes.  The  point  of  view  of  Senator  Borah  is  reflected 
in  the  following  quotation  from  an  interview : 

If  we  are  to  obtain  our  full  share  of  Russian  trade,  It  is 
high  time  we  did  something.  I  have  thought  for  many 
months  that  we  ought  to  establish  complete  trade  relations 
with  Russia  instead  of  falling  behind  Great  Britain.  We 
should  have  led  the  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  have  been 
the  first  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  Russian 
people  for  the  things  we  make  and  produce. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  Russia  or  the  Russian  people 
are  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  engage  in  extensive 
trade  relations  with  any  other  nation.  By  establishing  com- 
plete trade  relations  with  the  Russians,  we  can  do  much  to 
readjust  world  economic  and  trade  conditions  and  bring 
about  normal  conditions  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  our  doing  this  at  this  time, 
and  I,  for  one,  expect  to  remind  the  Senate,  when  it  meets, 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  situation  which  the  late  Administra- 
tion deliberately  and  blindly  overlooked. 

Great  Britain  has  merely  done  what  we  anticipated  months 
ago.  It  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  correct  the  errors  committed 
by  the  Wilson  Administration  in  dealing  with  the  Russian 
people.  The  establishment  of  complete  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  is  demanded  by  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today,  just  as  it  was  demanded  by  the 
situation  as  It  existed  yesterday,  and  I  hope  something  will 
be  done  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  sit  idly  by  any  longer 
while  another  nation  like  Great  Britain  goes  in  and  reaps 
the  benefit  of  the  Russian  market. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  ALLIES, 
AND  YAP 

First  response  to  the  letter  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Allies  relative  to  equal  rights  on  the  Island  of  Yap  was  sent 
from  France,  April  7.  The  note  said : 

PARIS,  April  7,  1921. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
dated  the  fourth  of  this  month  by  which  your  excellency 
was  good  enough  to  transmit  to  me  a  memorandum  from  the 
Department  of  State  relative  to  the  status  of  the  Island  of 
Yap. 

Since  this  memorandum  was  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan,  It  cannot 
be  answered  until  after  an  understanding  has  been  reached 
between  the  governments  of  the  four  interested  powers  at 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies. 

I  wish,  however,  to  inform  your  excellency  at  once  that 
when  this  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Council  the 
representatives  of  France  will  broach  the  examination 
thereof  with  the  greatest  desire  to  find  a  solution  which  will 
give  every  satisfaction  to  the  United  States. 

As  your  excellency  knows,  the  government  of  the  republic 
has  already  done  all  In  its  power  to  lend  its  aid  to  the 
American  Government  In  this  matter.  By  a  note  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18,  after  having  noted  that  the  decision  of  May  7, 
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1919,  made  no  reserve  concerning  the  mandate  attributed  to 
Japan  over  the  Islands  of  the  northern  I'aeiiie,  my  depart- 
ment ix.iiiteil  out  to  your  enilmssy  thai  nevertheless  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  bad  formulated  In  flu-  course 
of  a  former  meeting.  In  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  Japan,  categorical  reservations  concerning  the  Island  of 
Yap;  that  Baron  Maklno  bad  not  objected;  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
should  be  placed  In  discussion,  and  that  consequently  the 
Japanese  Government  was  cognizant  of  the  American  reser- 
vations. The  note  concludes  that  thus  there  were  elements 
for  a  resumption  of  conversations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  which  the  government  of  the  republic  would  be 
happy  to  see  result  In  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

This  note  was  communicated  on  the  same  day  to  the  em- 
busy  of  Japan  at  Paris,  and  your  excellency  was  good 
enough  to  express  to  my  department  your  great  satisfaction 
at  tills  communication  by  giving  the  assurance  that  it  would 
be  particularly  appreciated  at  Washington. 

(Signed)  BRIAND. 

Italy's  Response 

On  April  29  Italy's  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
banded  to  the  State  Department  a  note  from  his  govern- 
ment, expressing  substantial  assent  to  the  American  note  of 
April  5,  which  It  had  received  at  the  same  time  tbat  a  sim- 
ilar note  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  rela- 
tive to  the  equality  of  rights  of  mandatories  In  the  Island 
of  Yap.  The  text  follows : 

Italy  is  fully  convinced  tbat  tbe  United  States  is  not  ask- 
ing for  any  privilege  in  tbe  Island  of  Yap  which  is  not 
equally  granted  to  every  other  nation,  including  Japan. 
Italy  is  also  convinced  that  tbe  United  States  intends  to 
protect  its  interest  In  the  Island  of  Yap,  with  full  considera- 
tion for  the  interest  of  other  nations. 

Italy  therefore  has  not  hesitated  to  express  herself  in  a 
way  which  completely  agrees  witb  the  text  of  the  American 
note  of  the  5th  of  April  in.-t .  concerning  the  equality  of  right 
among  mandatories  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  mandates. 

Italy  wishes  and  trusts  that  the  Just  rights  of  everybody 
concerned  be  recognized  always  and  everywhere  In  tbe 
Island  of  Yap,  as  well  as  in  every  other  place  and  circum- 
stance, with  perfect  equality  and  justice. 

Italy  seconded  the  Anglo-French  proposal,  which  confided 
the  study  of  the  Yap  question  to  the  Juridical  Committee 
and  the  conference  of  ambassadors  in  Paris,  and  she  now 
expects  that  the  conference  will  pronounce  Itself  with 
equanimity  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  every  possibility 
of  disagreement  and  to  conciliate  all  conflicting  interests. 

Italy  is  particularly  glad  whenever  the  moral  policies  of 
the  two  governments  and  the  material  interests  of  the  two 
nations  agree  in  such  a  way  as  to  pat  Italy  and  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  co-operate  toward  tbe  attainment  of 
the  common  end,  which  consists  in  the  realization  of  an  era 
of  serene  peace  and  prosperity  for  tbe  civilized  world. 

EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  IN  OIL 

In  harmony  with  the  position  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fined in  the  note  of  November  LH),  1920,  to  Great  Britain  (see 
ADVIM-ATE  OF  PEACE,  December.  1920),  has  been  Its  attitude 
toward  the  government  of  Holland  in  its  past  and  its  pend- 
ing legislation  governing  oil  rights  In  its  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, where  the  Standard  <  >II  Company  has  been  endeav- 
oring, without  success,  in  getting  privileges  conceded  to 
British  and  Dutch  "promoters."  On  April  29  the  State  De- 
partment gave  out  the  text  of  correspondence  which  bad 
passed  between  the  American  and  Dutch  governments.  Fol- 
lowing Is  the  text  of  a  communication  from  Minister  Phillips 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Netherlands: 

I-AI  H.II-M  Y  :  I  Hiring  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  on 
several  occasions  presented  to  Your  Excellency  the  very 
great  interest  of  my  government  in  the  participation  by 


American  capital  in  tbe  development  of  the  mineral  oil  de- 
posits of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  With  your  approval, 
I  have  also  had  frequent  Interviews  with  the  Minister  of  tbe 
Colonies  on  this  same  subject. 

Insists  on  Equal  Rights 

On  every  occasion  I  have  sought  to  Impress  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  that  the  real  Interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  these  matters  lies  In  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  mutual  or  reciprocal  accessi- 
bility to  vital  and  natural  resources  by  the  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  by  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
is  the  solution  of  the  future  oil  problems  throughout  the 
world.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  for 
years  carried  a  burden  of  supplying  a  large  part  of  the 
petroleum  consumed  by  other  countries,  and  that  the  petro- 
leum resources  of  no  other  country  have  been  so  heavily 
drawn  upon  to  meet  foreign  needs  as  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  future  ample  supplies  of 
petroleum  have  become  Indispensable  to  the  life  and  pros- 
perity of  my  country  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
t "lilted  States  Is  an  industrial  nation,  In  which  distance  ren- 
ders transportation  difllcult,  and  agriculture  depends  largely 
on  labor-saving  devices  using  petroleum  products. 

In  these  circumstances  my  government  finds  no  alterna- 
tive than  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  equally  good  op- 
portunity, with  the  proviso  that  no  foreign  capital  may 
operate  in  public  lands  unless  its  government  accords  similar 
or  like  privileges  to  American  citizens;  and,  furthermore,  1 
have  submitted  that  in  the  light  of  the  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  such  very  limited  and  purely  defensive  pro- 
visions as  the  above  might  become  inadequate  should  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  not  be  recognized  in 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1921,  I  again  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  situation  with  Your  Excellency,  and  on 
this  occasion  I  advised  you  that  in  my  Interviews  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  I  had  gained  the  impression  that 
the  Colonial  Department  at  least  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
participation  of  American  capital  in  the  development  of  the 
DJambl  fields.  At  the  some  time  I  advised  you  of  the  nature 
of  the  reports  which  I  made  to  my  government,  in  which  I 
had  dwelt  upon  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, and,  furthermore,  I  asked  whether  the  attitude 
of  the  Minister  of  Colonies  represented  in  fact  that  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Favorable  Altitude  Reiterated 

You  will  recollect  that  on  January  31  you  were  good 
enough  to  advise  me  that  my  impressions  had  been  accu- 
rately reported  to  my  government,  and  that  I  had  not  exag- 
gerated the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
which  represented  that  of  Your  Excellency's  Government. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  1 
have  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
effect  tbat  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  still  mind- 
ful of  the  assurances  that  have  been  given  by  you  and  by 
i  he  Minister  of  Colonies  relative  to  the  favorable  attitude  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  toward  American  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  DJambl  fields.  While  I  am  not 
acting  on  behalf  of  any  particular  American  company,  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportune  moment  to  point  out  that  certain  defi- 
nite propositions  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
twelve  months  furnish  sufficient  evidence  tbat  responsible 
and  experienced  American  interests  are  ready  and  desirous 
to  co-operate  with  the  Netherlands  Government  In  oil  devel- 
opments in  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  my  government  is  fully- 
aware  of  tbe  laws  and  regulations  in  the  Indies  which  pro- 
hibit foreign  companies  as  such  from  entering  the  colonies 
for  the  development  of  mineral  oils.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
government  is  very  greatly  concerned  when  it  becomes  Ap- 
parent that  the  monopoly  of  such  far-reaching  importance  in 
the  development  of  oil  is  about  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  com- 
pany In  which  foreign  capital  other  than  American  Is  so 
largely  Interested. 
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In  this  connection  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  divert  to 
Your  Excellency's  attention  the  fact  that  American  capital 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Djarnbi 
fields  and  other  oil  deposits  in  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  say  once  more  that  my  govern- 
ment attaches  the  highest  importance  to  the  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  the  reciprocity  and  equal  opportunity  in 
the  solution  of  the  oil  problems,  as  well  as  the  extension  to 
American  capital,  organized  under  Dutch  law,  of  the  same 
privileges  and  benefits  which  are  granted  to  other  foreign 
capital  similarly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IRELAND 

During  the  presidential  campaign  the  Republican  candi- 
date, Senator  Harding,  defined  his  attitude  toward  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  Republic  for  formal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  following 
terms : 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  so-called  Irish  question  in 
America.  Individual  sentiment  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  widespread  sympathy  here  for  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence.  We  voted  an  expression  of 
that  sympathy  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  peace  delegates 
were  conferring  In  Paris. 

Official  consideration  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  not  a 
question  for  official  America.  America  has  already  meddled 
abroad  excessively  without  invitation.  I  have  said,  as  I 
truly  believe,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  League  of 
Nations  the  Irish  question  is  internal  or  domestic,  and  I 
recall  distinctly  that  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  the  American  advocates  of  Irish 
independence  bitterly  opposed  the  League  as  proposed,  be- 
cause it  not  only  closed  the  door  to  Ireland,  but  committed 
us  to  the  use  of  force  to  maintain  territorial  integrity  as  it 
exists  today. 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal  to  accept  the  point  of  view 
of  American-Irish  promoters  of  Irish  independence,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  assumed  to  have  voted  for  Mr.  Harding 
in  order  to  register  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  known  and  celebrated  in  Boston  as 
Evacuation  Day,  the  issue  again  took  acute  form.  Under 
authority  vested  in  them,  the  commanders  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  government  stationed  in  and  near 
Boston,  who  had  been  invited  to  order  their  forces  to  share 
in  the  customary  parade,  declined  so  to  do  because  the 
managers  of  the  parade  were  planning  to  give  recognition  to 
the  Sinn  Fein  and  "Freedom  for  India"  movements.  In  this 
neutral  attitude  the  local  commanders  were  supported  by 
Secretaries  Weeks  and  Denby  of  the  navy.  Whereupon  the 
following  appeal  to  President  Harding  was  sent  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish- Americans : 

To  President  Harding: 

General  Ruckman  and  Admiral  Dunn,  in  press  statements 
today,  say  that  to  permit  troops  to  march  in  partisan  demon- 
strations, especially  one  unfriendly  to  another  nation,  would 
be  a  breach  of  international  amity. 

Evacuation  Day,  March  17,  is  a  local  demonstration  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  that  no  devotee  of  Toryism,  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  his  position,  can  stop.  Are  these  officials 
Americans  or  satellites  of  foreign  governments?  Ruckman 
and  Dunn  asked  the  officials  of  the  Evacuation  Day  parade 
if  tne  American  Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the  Irish 
Republic  intends  to  participate  in  the  parade.  When  they 
were  told  "yes,"  they  warned  against  the  parading  with 
them  of  men  in  United  States  uniform,  whether  in  service  or 
reservists.  Are  they  autocrats  or  is  this  a  democracy? 
They  say  no  authority  can  revoke  this  decree. 


It  is  for  Washington  to  say  whether  they  are  supreme. 
As  Americans  we  demand  action  in  the  name  of  125,000  citi- 
zens of  our  State  now  and  the  revocation  of  orders  from 
Ruckman  and  Dunn. 

To  this  letter  President  Harding,  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  following  consultation  with  the  Cabinet,  replied  in 
the  following  terms : 

Your  telegram  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  and  he  directs  me  to  say  in  reply  that  army  and 
navy  commanders  have  authority  to  direct  the  forces  under 
their  command.  The  government  raises  no  issue  about  the 
fitness  of  your  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day,  and  the  spirit 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  felt  throughout  our  country,  but  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  nation  can  have  no  part  in 
any  demonstration  which  may  be  construed  as  influencing 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic. 

Comment  of  the  independent  press  of  the  country  on  the 
incident  has  indicated  marked  approval  of  a  decision  calcu- 
lated to  assure  maintenance  of  the  forms  of  courtesy  and 
order  in  Anglo-American  relations. 

AMERICAN  RELIEF 

On  March  26  President  Harding  sent  to  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Ireland  the  following  letter : 

i  wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success,  not  only  at  the 
great  benefit  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  April  3,  but  in  every  worthy  effort  to  make  a  becoming 
contribution  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  relieve  distress 
among  the  women  and  children  in  Ireland.  The  people  of 
America  never  will  be  deaf  to  the  call  for  relief  in  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  the  knowledge  of  distress  in 
Ireland  makes  quick  and  deep  appeal  to  the  more  fortunate 
of  our  own  land  where  so  many  of  our  citizens  trace  kinship 
to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

DONAL  O'CALLAGHAN  FORCED  TO  RETURN 

The  petition  of  Donal  O'Callaghan,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  stowaway,  though  being  the  Mayor  of 
Cork,  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  country  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  refugee,  has  been  denied  by  Secretary 
Hughes,  Thus  he  acquires  the  status  of  an  alien  seaman 
and  must  re-ship  at  an  early  date.  He  has  been  lecturing 
and  speaking  throughout  the  country,  favoring  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  republic. 

Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  late  in  April,  followed 
an  extensive  argument,  favoring  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic  by  the  United  States,  with  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  which  will  call  for  square  facing  of  the  issue  by  the 
national  legislators. 


PANAMA,  COSTA  RICA,  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

When  we  last  went  to  press  the  State  Department  had 
just  received  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  a  communication 
the  text  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  116  of  the  March 
issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  It  was  suspected  that  it 
would  draw  from  Secretary  Hughes  a  prompt  and  unmis- 
takable assertion  by  the  United  States  that  she  expected  the 
validity  of  arbitral  awards  to  be  accepted  and  enforced,  and 
that  further  delay  by  Panama  would  not  be  looked  upon 
with  favor  or  with  leniency. 

On  March  15  Panama  was  informed  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  text  of  the  communication  was  made 
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public  March   1H.     We  c|uc>ic-  some  of  the  more  significant 

•  •us  of  tltc-  letter : 

I'.Mtli  Panama  and  Costa  Riea  explicitly  agm-d  to  abide 
by  tin'  award.  Its  eonclusm-  c-harac-ic-r  was  defined  by 
Article  \'II  of  the  treaty  as  follows: 

-Article  \  11.  The  award,  whatever  It  bo.  shall  be  held  as 
a  |H-rfect  and  compulsory  treaty  between  the-  high  eontract- 
\i\K  parties,  lioth  high  contracting  parties  hind  themselves 
In  the-  faithful  execution  of  the  award  and  waive  all  claims 
against  It." 

Tlu-  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  as  finally 
li\t-el  by  the  arbitrator  shall  be  deemed  the  true  line-,  and  his 
determination  of  the  same  shall  be  final,  conclusive,  and 
without  appeal. 

Thereupon  a  commission  of  delimitation  shall  be  constl- 
tutc-il  iii  the'  same  manner  as  provided  In  Article  II 
with  iv.-|«ft  to  the  commission  of  survey,  and  shall  im- 
mediately thereafter  proceed  to  mark  and  delimitate  the 
boundary'  line,  iM-rmaiientl.v.  in  accordance  with  such  de- 
rision of  the-  arbitrator.  Such  commission  of  delimitation 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  arbitrator,  who  shall 
settle  and  determine  any  dispute  as  to  the  same. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  accordingly  deter- 
mined the  boundary  lines  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  His  award  was  made  in  1914.  It  gave 
to  Costa  Rica  a  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Panama, 
and  to  Panama  a  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Costa 
Rica. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enter  into  an  extended 
disi-ussion  of  the  reasons  which  underlay  the  award  of  the 
<  nief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  since  these  reasons  are 
expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness  In  his  decision.  In 
an  claboraie  <>]>inion,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
dealt  with  the  terms  of  submission,  his  jurisdiction  as  arbi- 
trator under  tlie  submission,  and  with  the  line  which  should 
be  drawn  defining  the  boundary  between  Panama  and  Costa 
Kii-a  from  the  Cordillera  to  the  Atlantic.  The  award  of  the 
chief  Justice  is  definite  and  unmistakable. 

The  (iovernmcnt  of  the  United  States  has  noted  with  deep 
conivrn  the  statement  eontalm-d  in  the  communication  ad- 
dressed by  the  1'anaman  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
American  (.elation  on  March  s  to  the  effect  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Panama  in  retiring  Its  military 

-  from  Coto  "should  not  be  Interpreted  In  any  case  as 
an  Implied  recognition  of  the  White  award,  which  the  execu- 
the   IMIWIT.    the   Legislative   Assembly,   and   the   people  of 
Panama  have  jointly  refused  to  accept  since  1914,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  rendered."     This  government  understands 
that  in  refusing  to  accept  the  award  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the-   United   Staters  the   (iovernment  of  Panama   has  urged 
that  the  Chief  Justice  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  as  arbitra- 
tor.   This  government,  mindful  of  its  duty  to  examine  this 
contention  in  order  that  it  may  fully  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tion In  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  utmost  regard  for 
the  interests  of  Panama  and  the  earnest  desire  that  her  just 
rights  should  be  maintained,   has  been  unable  to  find  any 
ground  upon  which  this  contention  can  be  advanced. 

In  dealing  with  the  Loubet  award,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  express  terms  of  Article  I  of  the 
Porras-Anderson  Treaty,  had  regard  to  the  limitation  ex- 

•  'I  in  tin-  letter  of  His  K\.  elleiiey  M.  I  Vlcasse  of  Novem- 
ber I1::.   UK*!,  to  which  Article  I  refers,  "that  this  houndary 
llne  must  oe  drawn  within  the  confines  of  the  territory  in 
dispute-  as  determined  by  the  convention  of  Paris  between 
the  He-public  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  of 
January  -<i.   IVM;."     Finding  that  "the  line  of  boundary  of 
the  previous  award  from  Punta  Mona  to  the  Cordillera  was 
not    within   the  matter   In   dispute  or  within   the  disputed 
territory."   as   determined   by   the  convention  of   1880,   the 
arbitrator  treated  that  line  as  non-existing,  and  it  was  then 
mcnmbenl    upon  the  arbitrator  to  substitute  a  line  which 

most  In  accordance  with  the  correct  interpretation  and 
trui-  intention  of  the  former  award." 

This  duty  of  the  arbitrator  arising  from  the  treaty  was 
fully  recoi;ni/.cd  in  the  statement  submitted  to  him  on  behalf 
of  the-  Republic  of  Panama,  and  it  Is  set  forth  by  the  arbi- 
trator In  his  opinion  that  his  power  and  dutv  in  this  respect 
were  conceded  by  both  parties.  The  Chief  Justice  explicitly 


adjudged  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries 
•'most  in  accordance  with  the  correct  interpretation  and  true 
Intention"  of  the  former  award  was  a  line  which  he  defined 
as  starting  at  the  mouth  of  tin1  Sixaola  Klver,  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  thence,  as  dc-si-rihcd,  to  the  point  near  the  ninth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  "beyond  Cerro  I'ando,"  referred  to 
In  Article  I  of  the  Porras-Anderson  Treaty,  and  that  line 
was  decreed  and  established  as  the  pro|>cr  boundary  be- 
tween Panama  and  Costa  Kira  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

This  government  finds  no  basis  for  the  contention  that  the 
arbitrator  exceeded  his  powers,  and  his  award,  according  to 
the  express  terms  of  the  Porras-Anderson  Treaty,  became 
"a  perfect  and  compulsory  treaty  between  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,"  and  both  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  bound  them- 
selves to  its  faithful  execution  and  waived  all  claims  against 
it.  They  have  agreed  that  "the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  republics  as  finally  fixed  by  the  arbitrator  shall  he 
deemed  the  true  line  and  his  determination  of  the  same  shall 
be  final,  conclusive,  and  without  appeal." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore  feels  com- 
pelled to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  Panama,  in  the  most 
friendly,  but  most  earnest,  manner  that  it  conclude,  without 
delay,  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  Engineers  provided 
for  by  the  terms  of  Article  VII  of  the  Porras-Anderson 
Treaty,  in  order  that  the  boundary  line  laid  down  by  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  White  may  be  physically  laid  down 
in  a  permanent  manner  and  In  accordance  with  the  findings 
of  the  award. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Panama  will 
recognize  that  motives  of  true  and  impartial  friendship  for 
the  governments  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  prompt  the 
making  of  these  representations  to  the  Government  of 
Panama.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  view 
with  apprehension  a  continuance  of  this  dispute,  which  has 
already  given  rise  to  hostilities,  with  attendant  loss  of  life, 
if  such  a  continuance  were  caused  by  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Panama  to  carry  out  obligations 
which  it  has  bound  Itself  solemnly  to  perform.  This  govern 
ment,  therefore,  deems  It  its  duty  to  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  definitely  indicate  its  intention  to  comply 
with  the  representations  made  to  It  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

PRESIDENTS  PORRAS  AND  HARDING  INTERVENE 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  President  Porras.  of 
Panama,  in  effect  appealed  over  the  head  of  Secretary 
Hughes  to  President  Harding  in  the  following  letter : 

PANAMA.  March  19,  1921. 
PRESIDENT  HABDING, 

White  House,  Washington: 

Demand  from  State  Department  that  my  government 
would  accept  White's  decision  is  painful  and  humiliating. 
More  so  when  two  successive  legislatures  and  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  Republic  have  petitioned  for  the  rejection 
of  that  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  arbitrator  notoriously 
exceeded  his  jurisdiction,  giving  to  Costa  Rica  more  than 
what  her  representative,  Peralta.  asked  from  President 
Loubet,  and  also  because  It  Is  against  the  provisions  of 
Panama's  constitution.  I  appeal,  therefore,  directly  to  you, 
.Mr.  President,  recalling  the  kind  words  with  which  you  ex- 
pressed your  friendship  and  good  wishes  toward  iny  country 
when  you  honored  us  with  your  visit  in  November.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  magistrate  who  loves  justice  and  equity, 
so  that  my  country's  cause  be  better  appreciated  and  that 
we  may  be  classified  among  the  nations  with  self-conscious- 
new  and  dignity  that  feels  herself  deeply  wounded  with  the 
State  Department's  demand. 

I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  President,  to  use  your  jtcrsonal.  political. 
and  administrative  influence  so  that  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  may  have-  a  solution  more 
in  accord  with  Justice  and  dignity  than  the  one  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept.  We  Panamans  are  confident  in  your 
riirhtiimsnem  and  we  hope  that  that  confidence  will  not  be 
re-warded  with  disappointment. 

(Signed)  PRESIDENT  PORBAS. 
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To  which  communication  President  Harding  promptly 
replied : 

MAECH  19,  1921. 
To  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

The  communications  from  our  State  Department  and  the 
Government  of  Panama  and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
have  been  sent  with  the  full  knowledge  and  hearty  approval 
of  the  Executive.  It  would  be  exceedingly  distressing  to  me 
to  believe  that  the  Government  of  Panama  had  cause  to  feel 
wounded  or  to  assume,  for  any  reason,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  in  any  way  unmindful  of  our  peculiarly 
friendly  relationship,  with  a  recognized  mutuality  of  in- 
terest. The  friendly  expressions  made  in  your  presence  in- 
formally last  November  are  repeated  now,  and  there  is  deep 
concern  for  full  justice  in  the  exercise  of  our  friendly  re- 
lationship. It  must  be  apparent,  however,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  an  arbitration 
submitted  to  him,  and  reached  after  exhaustive  study  and 
rendered  in  fullest  devotion  to  justice,  must  be  the  unalter- 
able position  of  this  government. 

(Signed)  WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

At  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  National  Assembly, 
opening  March  29,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
study  the  note  of  Secretary  Hughes  and  also  a  proposed 
note  of  reply  to  it  which  had  been  drafted  by  a  large  com- 
mittee of  citizens.  Five  days  were  assigned  as  the  com- 
mittee's limit  on  a  report  to  the  Assembly. 

President  Porras,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  said : 

The  Executive  has  taken  into  consideration  the  gravest 
situation  created  as  a  result  of  the  American  note  and  has 
drafted  a  reply  which  the  Foreign  Office  will  submit  to  the 
Assembly.  This  reply  has  not  as  yet  been  forwarded,  since 
the  Executive  Department  considers  it  as  comprising  resolu- 
tions of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  which  cannot  be 
taken  by  a  single  governmental  department. 

The  reply  discusses  with  the  calmness  and  respect  due  the 
United  States  Government  and  people  the  viewpoints  of 
both  governments,  and  it  is  presumed  that  further  study  of 
the  question  by  the  United  States  Government  will  permit 
the  finding  of  a  peaceful  and  decorous  solution,  which,  while 
settling  forever  this  lamentable  controversy,  will  at  the 
same  time  contribute  toward  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  necessary  in  adopting  this  measure,  however,  to  be 
counseled  by  well-understood  prudence  and  patriotism,  and 
that  we  take  into  account  the  alternative  which  might  be 
the  result  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Panama. 

April  7th  the  Assembly  voted  to  challenge  the  U.  S.  posi- 
tion, and  in  due  time  this  dissent  was  made  known  to  Secre- 
tary Hughes. 

On  May  2  he  informed  Panama  that : 

In  the  light  of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama, under  Article  VII  of  the  Porras-Anderson  Treaty,  re- 
quiring the  government  faithfully  to  execute  the  award  and 
to  waive  all  claims  against  it,  and  to  consider  the  award  as 
a  perfect  and  compulsory  treaty  between  the  governments 
of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  consider  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  that  a  plebiscite  be  held  in  the  territory  in 
dispute  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  final  settlement  of  the 
controversy.  For  the  same  reason  and  also  because  of  the 
obligations  of  this  government  toward  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  consider 
offering  any  suggestions  to  the  Government  of  Panama  other 
than  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  note  of  March  16. 

This  government  is  glad  to  receive  from  the  Government 
of  Panama  the  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
purposes  of  this  government  and  of  its  confidence  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  animating  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  its  friendship  for  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  as  well  as  because  of  its  desire  to  assure  itself  that 
the  peace  of  Central  America  is  maintained  on  a  stable  basis 
guaranteed  by  the  scrupulous  observance  of  international 


obligations,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels 
compelled  to  state  that  it  expects  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama to  take  steps  promptly  to  transfer  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction from  the  territory  awarded  to  Costa  Rica  by  the 
Loubet  award,  at  present  occupied  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  Government  of  Panama,  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica. 

Unless  such  steps  are  taken  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  find  itself  compelled 
to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  may  be  requisite  in  order 
that  it  may  assure  itself  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is 
appropriately  transferred  and  that  the  boundary  line  on  the 
Pacific  side,  as  defined  in  the  Loubet  award,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  as  determined  by  the  award  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  is  physically  laid  down  in  the 
manner  provided  in  Articles  II  and  VIII  of  the  Porras- 
Anderson  Treaty. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  feels  itself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  the  determination  which  it  had  reached 
after  the  most  careful  and  friendly  deliberations.  Its  de- 
cision has  been  arrived  at  because  of  the  special  interest  of 
this  government  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  because  of 
its  belief  that  only  by  compliance  with  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  can  the  welfare  of  Panama  be  promoted  and  its 
friendly  relations  with  the  neighboring  republics  of  America 
be  assured. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

CANADA'S  STATESMEN,  both  those  in  and  out  of  office, 
judging  by  action  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  fol- 
lowing candid  debate,  do  not  take  precisely  the  same 
point  of  view  that  Great  Britain  does  of  the  coming 
Imperial  Conference  in  June.  Canada,  it  is  clear,  is  in 
no  mood,  after  her  experiences  during  the  war  and  her 
participation  in  the  Paris  conference  that  created  the 
League,  to  let  the  coming  discussions  at  London  be  more 
than  consultative.  On  the  contrary,  the  British  Premier 
and  the  Downing  Street  officials  count  on  the  conference 
taking  binding  action  concerning  military,  naval,  and 
air-defense  policies.  In  addition,  steps  are  to  be  taken 
to  define  the  constitution  of  a  new  British  Common- 
wealth. When  one  recalls  the  political  career  and 
affiliations  of  Sir  Eichard  Borden,  the  Premier  who 
represented  Canada  at  Paris,  it  is  doubly  significant  to 
find  him  saying: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  unless  there  are  unexpected 
and  unforeseen  developments,  the  occasion  is  altogether  in- 
opportune for  considering  the  problems  of  imperial  naval 
defense  or  the  responsibility  to  be  undertaken  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  that  respect.  Surely  we  have  not 
undergone  untold  sacrifices  merely  to  learn  that  there  is  to 
be  no  respite  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  armaments. 
Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward essential  co-operation  for  securing  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  such  co-operation  will  not  be 
withheld,  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  that  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  movement  for  the  determination  of  international  dif- 
ferences by  peaceful  methods  has  been  more  important  and 
more  marked  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  than  in  any  other  country.  Each  nation,  today, 
is  neighbor  to  the  other.  No  nation  can  sit  apart.  The  suf- 
ferings involved  in  the  lute  war  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  belligerent  nations  and  affected  even  neutral  nations. 
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Moreover,  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  tremendously  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  more  effective  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. The  next  war,  if  one  should  be  permitted,  will  surpass 
in  horror  even  that  from  which  we  have  Just  emerged. 

GERMANY'S  GRATITUDE  to  the  American  Relief  agents 
working  in  Germany  was  well  expressed  by  President 
Ebert  in  a  letter  sent  April  9  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
head  of  the  relief  work  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
He  said : 

It  is  with  regret  I  learn  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  cease  the  sale  of  food  tickets  and  the 
distribution  of  food  packages  at  the  end  of  April.  With 
this,  the  work  of  sincere  philanthropy  which  you  created  In 
Europe's  most  troubled  days  comes  to  an  end. 

I  feel  compelled  to  express  to  you  on  this  occasion  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  the  German  nation  for  the  help  which  you 
brought  to  numerous  distressed  families  and  the  mothers 
and  children  of  Germany.  Through  your  admirable  or- 
ganization you  have  shown  the  way  in  which  the  feelings 
of  charity  which  prevailed  in  the  American  nation  could  be 
put  into  practice.  The  German  nation  will  not  forget  the 
great  work  of  charity  which  became  known  throughout  the 
world  under  your  name. 

The  bonds  of  humanity  which  in  times  of  most  grievous 
distress  were  woven  by  the  charitable  acts  of  the  nations 
will  grow  ever  stronger  and  wfll  contribute  toward  promot- 
ing mutual  International  understanding  and  help  bring 
about  the  world  rehabilitation  so  urgently  required. 

By  collaborating  in  this  constructive  activity  you  have 
rendered  a  service  that  will  long  survive  the  period  of  your 
organization. 

As  A  ZIONIST  and  not  as  a  scientist  and  philosopher 
did  Albert  Einstein  primarily  come  to  the  United  States 
in  mid-April;  but  his  reception  by  "intellectuals"  was 
more  fraternal  than  by  American  supporters  of  the 
Zionistic  movement,  as  he  and  Prof.  Chaim  Weizmann 
found  out  after  several  days  of  negotiations.  The  Amer- 
ican leaders,  including  Judge  Brandeis,  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  insist  that  if  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States  are  to  continue  to  be  the  main  givers  of  funds, 
they  must  have  more  to  say  about  their  distribution 
than  is  agreed  upon  under  the  scheme  for  the  Keren 
Hayesed,  or  World's  Foundation  Fund.  Moreover,  the 
Americans  wish  to  diminish  the  "donation"  side  of 
American  activity  and  put  emphasis  in  the  future  on 
the  investment  side  of  such  sums  as  are  raised  here. 
Differences  of  European  and  American  psychology,  of 
class  sympathies,  of  German  and  of  Russian  antecedents, 
enter  into  this  controversy,  which,  if  it  is  not  "com- 
posed," will  cripple  from  the  start  the  financing  of  the 
Zionist  State — under  a  British  mandatory — in  Palestine, 
with  its  large  and  already  hostile  Arabian  population. 

THE  VATICAN  HAS  NO  REPRESENTATIVE  in  Washing- 
ton deputed  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  United  States  has  no  representative 
in  Rome  delegated  to  negotiate  with  the  Vatican. 
Whether  or  not  the  political  influence  of  the  rapidly 
Crowing  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  Republic 
will  some  day  be  able  to  induce  a  change  of  the  Amer- 
ican attitude,  time  will  tell.  Public  sentiment  would 


not  sanction  it  now,  and  there  is  considerable  keenness 
in  the  watch  kept  on  Congress  and  the  White  House  by 
the  aggressively  Protestant  majority  lest  action  be  taken. 
Rumor  having  credited  President  Harding  with  the  in- 
tention of  acting,  he  issued,  on  May  2,  the  following 
statement : 

"Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  President  relative  to  a 
contemplated  nomination  of  a  diplomatic  representative  to 
the  Vatican,  and  the  President  has  thought  It  best  to  answer 
all  of  them  by  the  public  statement  that  no  consideration 
has  been  given  to  such  a  step,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  consider  it  unless  Congress  by  the  enactment  of  law  pro- 
vides for  such  representation.  The  President  does  not  un- 
derstand that  any  such  proposal  has  been  made  to  Congress." 

THE  ALAND  ISLANDS  dispute  between  Sweden  and 
Finland,  left  to  investigation  by  a  commission  of  the 
league  of  Nations  and  final  award  by  that  body,  has 
probably  been  settled  in  favor  of  Finland,  assuming  that 
the  League  Council,  when  it  meets  in  Geneva  in  June, 
ratifies  the  unanimous  report  of  the  commission.  The 
latter  body,  which  has  just  made  public  its  findings, 
recommends  that  the  islands  remain  under  Finnish  sov- 
ereignty, but  with  full  guarantees  safeguarding  the 
rights,  personal  and  property,  of  the  Swedish  inhab- 
itants. It  is  held  that  the  prior  right  of  Finland  to  the 
islands  is  based  on  a  tenure  of  more  than  100  years' 
possession.  The  scheme  for  making  the  islands  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  is  rejected  as  impracticable. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS:  A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE.  By 
Robert  Lansing.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 
Pp.  280  and  appendix.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  book  of  unvarnished  facts  about  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris.  It  has  already  produced  a  melange  of 
views  and  emotions.  Some  do  not  understand  how  Mr. 
I  rinsing  could  ever  have  gone  to  Paris,  others  how  he  could 
have  remained,  when  the  falsity  of  his  position  there  was  so 
notorious.  There  is  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that 
Mr.  Lansing  was  playing  a  farce,  and  that  "to  the  bitter 
end."  One  reviewer  considers  that  Mr.  Lansing  reveals 
himself  as  accepting  and  acquiescing  in  a  position  that 
stultified  all  his  judgments."  While  all  classes  of  commen- 
tators flnd  In  the  book  most  important  side  lights  upon  our 
American  political  system  ns  well  as  upon  the  happenings 
of  Paris,  some  agree  with  the  Harvard  professor  who  finds 
in  it  a  self-exposure  of  "an  Impotent  and  Inadequate  Secre- 
tary of  State."  Most  of  the  reviews  familiar  to  us  agree, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lansing's  judgment  opposing  Mr.  Wilson's 
iwrsonal  attendance  at  the  Paris  Conference  WHS  sound,  and 
that  he  revealed  no  little  courage  In  protesting  to  the  Presi- 
dent All  agree  that  he  has  exposed  the  truth  about  the 
mess  in  Paris,  and  that  "without  rancor  and  without  self- 
sparing."  He  has  done  that.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was 
In  Paris  during  practically  the  entire  time  covered  by  Mr. 
Lansing's  book.  He  knows  that  Mr.'  Lansing  has  painted 
with  fidelity  the  scenes  he  witnessed.  Mr.  Lansing  saw 
from  the  beginning  Mr.  Wilson's  mistaken  course  and  tried 
to  steer  him  away  from  the  rapids  he  willfully  chose.  In 
the  case  of  practically  every  divergence  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Lansing  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lansing  was  right  and  Mr. 
Wilson  was  wrong.  A  few  of  us  in  Paris  knew  this  to  be 
true  at  the  time:  subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  It 
beyond  doubt  Mr.  Wilson's  League  was  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a  I>eague  to  Knforce  Peace,  "an  Instrument  of  the  mighty 
to  check  the  normal  growth  of  national  power  ami  national 
aspirations  among  those  who  have  Ix-cn  rendered  ini|Mitent 
|py  defeat." 
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May  8,  1919.  Mr.  Lansing  wrote  these  significant  words  in 
his  diary :  "This  war  was  fought  by  the  United  States  to 
destroy  forever  the  condition  which  produced  it.  These 
conditions  have  not  been  destroyed.  They  have  been  sup- 
planted by  other  conditions  equally  productive  of  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  suspicion."  Mr.  Lapsing  saw  that  the  League 
was  simply  an  alliance  of  five  great  military  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  by  force  a  condition  created  by  force. 
It  was  a  course  built  on  "the  shifting  sands  of  self-interest." 
He  saw  Mr.  Wilson  surrendering  his  fourteen  points  when 
that  lugubrious  thing  was  happening.  He  saw  international 
democracy  give  way  before  international  autocracy.  There 
is  a  no  more  ironical  arraignment  of  the  Paris  fiasco  than 
the  six  appendices  appearing  laconically  at  the  end  of  the 
book  without  comment.  Simply  to  read  the  titles  of  these 
revealing  documents  is  to  sense  the  tragedy  that  was 
Paris.  They  are :  Appendix  I.  The  President's  original 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  laid  before 
the  American  Commission  on  January  10,  1919.  II.  League 
of  Nations  (plan  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil).  III.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
IV.  The  Fourteen  Points.  V.  Principles  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  address  of  February  11,  1918.  VI.  The 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  relating  to  Shangtung. 

Mr.  Lansing  has  given  the  most  authentic  picture  of  the 
Peace  Congress  thus  far  in  print.  He  advised  President 
Wilson  conscientiously  and  wisely.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Lansing  should  have  resigned  long  before  he  did ;  whether 
or  not  he  should  have  gone  to  Paris  or  remained  there,  are 
matters  that  do  not  interest  us.  That  his  advice  was 
ignored,  his  grasp  of  international  affairs  left  out  of  the 
count — these  we  now  know  were  a  part  of  the  political 
debacle  of  Versailles. 

MODERN   DEMOCRACIES,     By  James  Bryce.     Macmlllan   Co., 
New  York  City.    Two  volumes.    $10.50  a  set. 

Freed  from  official  responsibilities  during  the  World  War 
and  finding  relief  from  the  ethical  and  spiritual  strain  of 
the  strife  by  resort  to  creative  scholarship,  Mr.  Bryce 
(dubbed  Viscount)  has  been  able  to  complete  a  comparative 
study  of  the  workings  of  contemporary  democracy.  The 
book  will  have  even  wider  circulation  throughout  the  world 
than  did  his  "American  Commonwealth."  Its  scope  is 
broader,  but  Its  readability  is  quite  as  unusual  as  was  that 
of  the  earlier  work.  The  same  remarkable  acquisitive 
power,  based  on  an  exceptionally  acute  Inquisitive  technique, 
is  disclosed,  personal  observation  and  correspondence  and 
interviews  with  informed  "nationals"  of  the  countries  de- 
scribed giving  him  data  supplementing  that  to  be  found  in 
books.  Using  these  facts,  he  generalizes  like  a  veteran  in 
co-ordination,  and  like  a  sage  who  in  his  own  lifetime  has 
seen  nations  come  and  go  and  "heroes"  flit  across  the  polit- 
ical stage  and  pass  into  oblivion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  main  thesis 
of  the  book,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  certain  obiter 
dicta  as  to  humanity's  attitude  toward  war  in  general  and 
toward  the  World  War  in  particular.  Christianity's  teach- 
ings as  to  war,  he  asserts,  have  never  been  practiced  as  yet 
by  governments.  War  and  the  fear  of  war  are  the  enemies 
of  the  small  States,  preservation  of  which  in  security  and 
legitimate  nationalism  is  so  essential  to  civilization's  ad- 
vance. Fusion  of  race  stocks  on  a  large  scale  and  to  an 
extent  not  now  visualized  may  occur ;  but  even  with  "assimi- 
lation of  language,  Ideas  and  habits,  though  it  may  extin- 
guish race  enmities,  need  not  make  for  peace,  either  in  na- 
tions or  between  nations."  Democracy  as  a  form  of  society 
"has  brought  no  nearer  friendly  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
human  brotherhood.  .  .  .  Freedom  has  not  been  a  recon- 
ciler. Neither  has  It  created  good  will  and  a  sense  of  unity 
and  civic  fellowship  within  each  of  these  peoples.  .  .  . 
Liberty  and  equality  have  not  been  followed  by  fraternity." 
Even  in  the  best  democracies,  vital  decisions,  including  those 
of  war  and  of  peace,  are  usually  determined  by  the  few. 

Democracy's  future  depends  upon  man's  future  religion 
and  upon  the  prospects  of  human  progress  in  intellectual 
and  ethical  power;  and  events  since  August,  1914,  are  not 
encouraging.  Nothing  In  the  race's  history  has  equaled  the 
futility  of  the  ends  achieved  by  the  deaths  of  millions  of 


men,  women,  and  children ;  for  the  "disasters  to  the  victors 
are  only  less  than  those  brought  to  the  vanquished."  Tin; 
late  war  has  made  it  clear  that  "human  passions  have  been 
little  softened  and  refined  by  the  veneer  of  civilization  that 
covers  them ;  human  intelligence  has  not  increased,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  human  affairs." 

Mr.  Bryce  strictly  adheres  to  the  role  of  a  reporter  and 
describer  and  does  not  venture  into  the  field  of  prophecy, 
which  Is  specially  unfortunate,  for  it  would  be  very  illumi- 
nating to  have  this  experienced  historian  and  publicist  indi- 
cate just  what  form  the  religion  of  tomorrow  should  take 
and  just  how  man  is  to  find  adequate  leadership  in  salvag- 
ing a  world  which  "overweening  military  ambition,  the 
passion  of  nationality,  and  an  outbreak  of  vengeful  fanati- 
cism from  small  but  fiery  sections  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion"— a  woeful  trinity — have  brought  to  the  verge  of  chaos. 
He  Is  quite  sure  that  such  victory  as  man  may  win  over  him- 
self in  the  future  must  come  through  a  democracy ;  but  it 
must  be  a  more  creative,  positive  type  of  rule  of  the  many. 

For  journalists  and  authors  and  other  persons  who  shape 
public  opinion  through  the  printed  page,  some  of  the  most 
sobering  portions  of  this  book  will  be  those  in  which  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  press  are  discussed.  Mr. 
Bryce  Is  one  of  those  critics  who  demand  stricter  social 
supervision  of  a  too  often  Irresponsible  power,  and  he  by  no 
means  sides  with  the  traditional,  Individualistic,  libertarian 
theory  of  Anglo-American  journalism. 

THE  MIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET:  SOME  POLITICAL  RE- 
FLECTIONS. By  a  Gentleman  with  a  Duster.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yorjt  and  London.  Pp.  171. 

Speculation  as  to  the  author  of  this  candid,  searching, 
and,  on  the  whole,  somber-toned  series  of  indictments  of 
thirteen  contemporary  British  statesmen  Is  rife;  it  may  be 
A.  G.  Gardiner,  who  excels  in  this  sort  of  portraiture ;  but 
rumor  credits  it  to  Harold  G.  Begbie.  Whoever  he  is,  he 
Is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  is  much  out  of  sympathy  with  con- 
ditions in  British  society  that  make  such  leaders  as  he 
depicts  possible,  and  he  undoubtedly,  also,  is  of  the  older 
Liberal  type,  and  of  a  school  that  is  passing,  as  latter-day 
Radicalism  rises  to  grapple  with  the  merged  Tory- 
Liberal  defenders  of  privilege,  political  and  economic. 

The  author's  motive  is  purification  of  the  national  life : 
hence,  if  he  gives  pain  by  his  criticism,  he  pleads  justifica- 
tion in  social  welfare's  primacy  over  individuals'  ease  in 
Zion  and  their  self-complacency.  He  wants  the  Premier, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  independent  Cecils, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Winston  Churchill  to 
see  themselves  in  a  dustless  mirror,  for  he  detects  "signs 
of  self-regarding  public  men  in  whom  principle  is  crumbling 
and  moral  earnestness  is  beginning  to  molder."  Con- 
temporary British  political  and  commercial  life  seem  to 
this  critic  to  be  too  pragmatic.  He  would  recall  the  leaders 
to  John  Morley's  dictum,  that  "right  and  wrong  are  in  the 
nature  of  things.  They  are  not  words  and  phrases.  They 
are  In  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  you  transgress  the  laws 
laid  down,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things,  depend  upon 
it  you  will  pay  the  penalty." 

Unlike  many  books  of  this  kind,  didactic  and  polemic  in 
their  temper,  this  one  has  attributes  of  style  and  insights 
that  are  none  the  less  true  because  intuitive  and  somewhat 
rhetorically  expressed.  American  literature  and  politics 
alike  suffer  for  lack  of  precisely  this  sort  of  book.  We 
are  too  thin-skinned  to  suffer  public  dissection  of  our 
political  idols.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  a  firm  of 
New  York  publishers  next  autumn  will  send  forth  a  similar 
series  of  studies  of  our  national  leaders,  so  that  tinsel  may 
be  separated  from  the  gold  and  the  pseudo  from  the  real. 

NATIONALITY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS.  By  Sidney  Herbert.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Pp.  170. 

In  this  comparatively  brief  study  of  the  acute  issue  be- 
tween nationalism  and  internationalism  that  the  war  has 
demonstrated  and  post-war  diplomacy  even  more  clearly 
disclosed,  this  professor  of  the  University  of  Wales  has 
provided  for  the  lay  reader  an  excellent  book,  rid  of  legal- 
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Ism  nnd  historic  chronicle  and  full  of  suggestion  for  the 
ordinary  civilian  mind.  It  compasses  within  Its  pages  the 
fa.-N  of  evolving  Industrial  democracy  and  economic  unifi- 
cation of  the  world,  all  tending  toward  social  uniformity 
nnd  "the  great  society."  Against  this  background  are  set 
up  and  studied  older  forms  of  nationalism.  To  the  ques- 
tion. Has  nationality  a  future;  and  If  It  is  to  survive,  what 
role  will  It  play  in  social  organization  of  the  world?  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  declines  a  definite  answer;  but  he  Inclines 
to  believe  that  it  will  survive.  Concerning  its  future  form 
IK-  is  more  certain  of  his  convictions.  Political  nationalism, 
"under  present  conditions  and  in  ao  far  as  it  aims  at  the 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  uni-natlonal  States,  is  impossible. 
It  is  also  undesirable.  .  .  .  The  conception  of  national- 
ity must  l>e  divorced  from  that  of  the  State."  It  is  when 
the  author  of  this  book  comes  to  constructive  suggestions 
that  he  is  weakest.  Not  even  the  efforts  in  recently 
framed  treaties  to  guard  the  rights  of  racial,  religious,  or 
linguistic  minorities,  and  to  make  them  matters  of  inter- 
national concern,  wholly  satisfy  him;  for  he  sees  that  the 
mere  process  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  socialized  unit 
dedicated  to  humane  ends  does  not  solve  the  problem.  A 
multi-national  State  guaranteeing  liberty  and  equality  to 
its  constituent  groups  and  receiving  the  sanction  of  a 
supreme  interstate  authority  may  err  as  well  as  go  right. 
All  depends,  as  with  the  smaller  unit,  on  the  virtue  of  those 
who  control.  Therefore  he  sums  it  up  by  saying,  that  "in 
the  last  resort  nothing  but  good  sense  and  just  principles 
will  save  it  [the  multi-national  State]  from  that  broad  and 
easy  road  which  leads  to  destruction." 

THE  STATE  AXD  GOVEBXMENT.     By  James  Quayle  Dealey. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City.    $3.00  net. 

Tills  broadly  outlined,  clearly  stated,  and  liberally  con- 
ceived study  In  political  science  as  it  appears  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view  is  to  be  credited  to  a  Brown 
I'niverslty  professor.  The  comparative  method  is  used 
and  concrete  instances  illustrating  general  principles  are 
cited,  the  same  being  drawn  from  a  widely  distributed 
group  of  nations.  To  the  more  technical  part  of  his  book, 
that  dealing  with  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  arms  of  government,  the 
author  has  added  wise  comments  on  the  growth  of  law  and 
its  technique,  the  bases  for  citizenship,  the  rise  of  political 
parties,  and  the  origins  of  policies  of  state,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Written  for  the  general  reader  and  for  advanced 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  it  has  readable  quali- 
ties that  a  more  ponderous  and  "documented"  historical 
chronicle  and  scientific  study  might  have  lacked.  Prepared 
for  a  specific  group  of  intelligent  bat  not  "informed"  read- 
ers, it  hits  the  mark. 

Professor  Dealey  has  much  sympathy  with  the  social- 
welfare  theory  of  the  modern  State;  and  reactionaries 
cannot  count  on  the  book  as  suitable  for  their  propaganda 
I  Mir]  loses.  On  issues  of  war  and  peace  he  is  a  practical 
idealist.  He  sees  no  Utopia  at  hand;  would  go  "slow  but 
sure";  and  he  cannot  forget  that  "the  State  stands  forth 
as  fundamentally  a  war  hand  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  group  safety  and  of  guaranteeing  domestic  peace 
l>y  using  threat  and  force,  so  as  to  render  submissive 
recalcitrant  subjects."  Admitting  all  the  evils  that  go  with 
this  fact,  he  nevertheless  sees  In  the  State  a  grouping  that 
stands  for  "the  preservation  of  the  highest  in  human  de- 
velopment," and  an  institution  submission  to  which  Is  the 
price  men  pay  for  liberty. 

THE  SWOBD  OB  THE  CBOSS.     By  A  i /•/.;/  Page.    The  Christian 
Century  Press,  Chicago.     Pp.  107.     $1.20. 

This  Is  a  simply  stated  and  unadorned  argument  for  the 
thesis  that  If  Jesus  was  a  foe  of  war  for  whatsoever 
cause,  defensive  or  offensive,  and  If  he  cannot  be  imagined 
as  ever  fighting  physically  to  win  victory  for  the  right 
therefore  no  loyal  follower  of  his  may  or  should  put  de- 
fense of  self,  or  family,  or  nation  above  the  duty  of 
imitating  Jesus.  Not  even  protection  or  preservation  of 
political  liberty  Is  justified  as  a  plea  for  war.  The  author 
Is  not  s|M-citlc  In  his  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  a 
"Christian  substitute  for  war"  Is  to  be  found  or  what  form 


It  will  take.  He  leaves  that  to  God  and  to  "Necessity,  the 
mother  of  Invention."  The  descriptive  sections  of  the  book, 
making  vivid  the  terrors  of  war,  are  based  on  the  author's 
experiences  during  many  months  of  sojourn  in  Europe,  and 
the  book  is  dedicated  "to  an  intimate  friend,  who  for 
Christ's  sake  served  a  term  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Leavenworth."  It  issues  from  a  press  that  Is  circulating 
vital  literature  dealing  with  contemporary  ethical  prob- 
lems, and  the  book  represents  a  stirring  among  the  younger 
Christian  leaders  of  the  country. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA.  By  Arthur  Ransome.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  201.  $1.00. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Arthur 
Ransome  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  getting  at  the  lead- 
ers of  the  communistic  regime  and  finding  out  what  their 
aims  are,  nominally  If  not  actually.  He  has  not  always 
been  persona  grata  with  British  and  other  officials,  and  no 
doubt  he  has  to  be  discounted  somewhat  as  a  partisan 
onlooker  and  propagandist.  Nevertheless,  this  book,  like 
his  earlier  ones,  is  worth  perusing,  even  though  under  some 
suspicion  as  to  its  clarity  of  vision. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Russia  that  he  has  just  seen  anew, 
in  his  opinion,  Is  so  absorbingly  concerned  with  problems 
of  food  and  raiment  that  its  interest  in  communism  or  cap- 
italism as  a  triumphant  doctrine  Is  not  as  keen  as  it  used 
to  be.  The  dominant  issue  now  is  not  one  of  politics  or 
political  science  or  the  territorial  limitations  of  the  realm, 
but  one  of  saving  life,  collective  and  personal. 

Russian  trades  unionism  he  finds  to  be  radically  different 
from  the  type  found  in  other  lands,  and  In  fact  so  much  a 
part  of  the  existing  government  is  It  that  the  unions  are 
disintegrating  because  lacking  in  that  discipline  which  In 
most  countries  Is  gained  by  being  in  opposition.  Beset 
with  disputes  within  their  ranks  arising  from  breakdown 
of  the  policy  of  "Workers  Control,"  realizing  the  necessity 
of  using  bourgeois  specialists  to  make  production  possible, 
and  faced  with  the  likelihood  of  industrial  conscription,  the 
trades  unionists  now  are  a  disillusioned  faction. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  English  investigator  re|>ort- 
Ing  Rykoff,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public 
Economy,  as  forecasting  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  Su- 
preme Economic  Council  dealing  with  Europe  as  a  single 
economic  whole,  in  which  belief  he  has  the  support  of  some 
of  the  ablest  financiers,  economists,  and  statesmen  of 
Europe  and  of  America.  Meantime  Russia  plans,  according 
to  Rykoff,  to  make  herself  as  self-sufficing  as  possible;  and 
he  is  confident  that,  as  other  nations  of  Europe  pass 
through  the  revolution  against  capitalism  which  Russia 
has  undergone,  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  join  with  her 
In  the  coming  economic  super-state.  With  the  advent  of 
this  new  International  organism,  economic  and  not  political 
in  Its  essence,  political  parties  will  pass  away.  Rykoff 
thinks  he  can  detect  in  present  Russia  signs  of  this  death 
of  partylsm.  Ransome  cannot  agree  with  him. 

ACBOSS  AMERICA  WITH  THE  KINO  or  THE  BELGIANS.  By 
Pierre  Goemaere.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Pp.  149. 

This  is  not  an  official  account  of  the  tour  of  King  Albert 
and  his  charming  wife  to  and  about  the  United  States, 
though  it  Is  written  by  a  member  of  his  suite;  but  It  will 
ever  be  a  valuable  because  transparently  honest  account  of 
the  reaction  of  an  Impressionable  European  to  scenes  and 
experiences  that  haunt  him  with  their  splendor,  as  he  says 
In  his  preface ;  and  it  will  be  none  the  less  valuable  because 
incidentally  It  also  reveals  the  characters  of  the  Belgian 
monarch  and  his  queen  and  the  adoration  they  Inspire  In 
Belgian  youth.  Of  course,  It  has  the  Inevitable  Incorrect 
generalizations  from  Insufficient  data  which  all  tourists  dis- 
close who  rush  into  print.  It  will  delight  Boston  Brahmins 
to  read  that  the  city  Is  the  "Intellectual  and  aristocratic" 
center  of  America ;  but  readers  west  of  the  Hudson  will 
shrug  their  shoulders  as  they  read.  Strange  to  say,  the 
author,  in  describing  Harvard's  method  of  conferring  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  King  Albert,  says  nothing  of 
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Cardinal  O'Connell's  efforts  to  prevent  Cardinal  Mercier 
from  being  honored  in  like  manner,  an  effort  which  Pope 
Benedict  XV  blocked. 

M.  Goemaere's  comments  on  prohibition  are  so  inaccurate 
as  to  provoke  mirth.  Inhabitants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  will  rejoice  to  know  that  they  are  "half  savage." 
Our  women  generally  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  love  does 
not  occupy  much  space  in  their  lives;  and  of  our  population 
as  a  whole  it  is  said  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  collect  our 
thoughts  to  commune  with  ourselves  and  to  be  stirred  by 
inward  contemplation.  In  short,  as  M.  Goemaere  sees  us, 
we  "grow  old  without  living."  Here  is  an  acute  "impres- 
sionistic" judgment  of  a  car-window  philosopher  which  will 
withstand  scrutiny.  But  hardly  have  you  responded  affirma- 
tively to  this  dictum  than  you  have  to  dissent  from  another 
quite  as  untrue,  namely,  that  "as  Americans  have  no  history, 
so  they  have  no  traditions."  European  statesmen  now  deal- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  know  better. 
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NOTICE  TO  EVERY  FRIEND  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  invest  money  in  a  service  that  counts.    The  amount  is  $4,500. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  faced  now  with  its  greatest  challenge,  its 'greatest  opportunity,  and  its 
greatest  hope,  for  the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  stirred  against  war  as  never  before. 

Furthermore,  the  program  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  at  last  more  than  of  academic  interest;  it 
is  upon  the  tables  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 

That  program  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  realization  than  at  any  time  during  all  the  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  high  business  must  be  pushed. 

The  area  of  the  Society's  usefulness  must  be  broadened. 

The  accounts  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are  approved  by  certified  public  accountants  and  endorsed 
by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  That  settles  the  matter  of 
financial  management. 

The  work  of  the  Araaf ican  Peace  Society  is  approved  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
presided  over  by  such  men  as  Elihu  Boot  and  James  Brown  Scott.  So  much  for  the  quality  of  service. 

Just  now,  and  this  is  our  point,  the  approval  of  this  powerful  Endowment  is  tangible  and  concrete,  for 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  voted  to  grant  to  the  American  Peace  Society  a  dollar 
for  every  dollar  this  Society  can  raise  up  to  $15,000.  All  but  $4,500  has  been  raised.  The  time  is  limited. 

This  sum,  of  course,  must  be  raised. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  international  justice,  will  wish  to  help  make  this  sum  available.  We  are  sure  of  this, 
for  here  is  a  real  investment  opportunity.  For  every  dollar  you  give  now,  another  will  go  with  it  into  this, 
'•the  greatest  job  facing  the  nations."  If  you  are  concerned  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  "Governed 
World,"  and  of  course  you  are,  your  opportunity  is  here  and  now. 

IMake  the  Check  to  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  and  mail  it  to  613  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  tliis  appeal  it  is  assumed  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  American 
'-Peace  Society,  a  work  harking  back  to  1815.  If,  however,  you  are  interested  to  know  more  about  its  opera- 
tions, drop  a  line  to  its  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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alist,  Boston.  For  four  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  after  which  he  served  seven  years  upon 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He 
was  the  author  of  "The  Norwegian  Company  System," 
"Historic  Towns  of  New  England,"  and  of  character 
studies  of  living  notables  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  and 
other  periodicals. 

Probably  no  man  in  America  was  better  informed  of 
contemporary  persons  of  prominence  than  George  Perry 
Morris.  This,  combined  with  a  wide  information  in 
other  fields,  together  with  a  marked  genuineness  and 
fineness  of  soul,  made  him  not  only  of  inestimable  serv- 
ice to  this  magazine,  but  won  for  him  the  deep  affection 
of  all  who  learned  to  know  him. 


THIS  SOCIETY 

FRIENDS  or  THIS  SOCIETY  will  wish  to  know  that  its 
call  for  $15,000  to  meet  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  met  with  a 
kindly  and  generous  response.  Today,  June  17,  there 
remains  about  $500  yet  to  be  raised,  that  within  thirteen 
days  if  the  amount  is  to  be  completed. 


E  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Friday  afternoon,  May  27,  at  3  o'clock.  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  the  following  evening.  A  full  account 
of  each  of  these  events  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 


NINETY-THREE  YEARS 

THIS  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE  commem- 
orates the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society.  Born  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1828,  its  headquarters  during  the  inter- 
vening years  have  been  in  four  places,  respectively : 
1828  to  1835,  New  York  City;  1835  to  1837,  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  1837  to  1911,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  1911 
to  date,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  history  of  these  years 
has  often  been  told,  both  in  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine and  in  special  documents.  The  roster  of  its  officers 
includes  many  of  the  outstanding  men  in  our  nation's 
life.  It  has  striven  faithfully  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
war  system  of  the  world.  That  is  its  work  today.  To 
all  who  acquaint  themselves  with  this  century  of  labor, 
the  effort  appears  ever  to  have  been  intelligent  and 
worthy. 

Through  the  years  this  Society's  aims  have  been  vari- 
ously stated,  but  always  to  the  same  purpose.  This  year, 
the  ninety-third  in  its  continuous  effort  as  distinctly  the 
American  Peace  Society,  as  the  following  pages  will 
show,  the  Society  has  a  fresh  and  commanding  statement 
to  offer  "to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war-torn  world." 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  annual  report,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1921.  Then  there  are 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  dinner  marking  the  close 
of  the  Society's  annual  meeting.  These  addresses  tell 
their  own  stories.  They  are  all  worth  careful  reading, 
for  they  relate  not  only  to  the  American  Peace  Society, 
but  to  the  most  vital  need  facing  the  world. 
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But  we  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  address 
by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott.  In  that  address:,  in  our 
opinion,  there  will  be  found  a  most  significant  statement 
of  the  aspirations  and  possibilities  facing  the  well 
wishers  of  the  world.  Those  "Suggestions  for  a  Gov- 
erned World"  have  been  approved  by  the  American 
Society.  When  understood,  they  will  be  approved 
by  the  American  people.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
that  they  will  IK'  acceptable  to  all  civilized  nations. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  "Suggestions"  are  a  nat- 
ural evolution  out  of  the  "Rights  and  Duties  of  Na- 
tions'* and  of  "The  Recommendations  of  Havana,''  both 
of  which  have  appeared  regularly  on  this  very  page, 
and  that  since  we  entered  the  war.  They  are  of 
value  not  so  much  because  of  their  authorship — albeit 
the  author  commands  the  attention  of  all  international 
lawyers — as  because  of  their  historical  background.  It 
was  Grover  Cleveland  who  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  rela- 
tions between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations." 
The  passage  relating  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lib- 
erty with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety," 
was  written  by  Mr.  George  Mason  and  incorporated  in 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  weeks  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  been  phrased.  It  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster who  said  that  "justice  is  the  great  interest  of  man 
on  earth." 

The  first  twelve  "articles,"'  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  in  connection  with  the 
advisory  committee  of  jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague 
during  June  and  July.  1!'20.  include,  however,  in  Arti- 
cle VIII.  Mr.  Bryan's  commission  of  inquiry;  and,  in 
Article  IX,  the  council  of  conciliation  advocated  by  the 
English  and  American  Leagues  to  Enforce  Peace.  The 
"international  mind."  appearing  in  Article  XIV,  is  a 
restatement  of  Mr.  (Jeorgc  Washington's  happy  phrase, 
"decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  president  of  the  largest  university  in  Amer- 
im.  Putting  the  matter  in  other  words,  Articles  I  and 
II  deal  with  a  legislative  body;  Articles  III  to  VI  with 
administration:  Articles  VII  to  XIII  with  the  judicial 
branch.  Provision  is  made  for  the  utilization  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  preferably  at  The  Hague,  as  an  admin- 
iMrative  council.  The  international  organization  that 
is  to  be  may  naturally  be  evolved  from  such  a  nucleus. 
Provision  is  made  in  Article  VII  for  the  case  involving 
an  individual  nation :  in  Article  VIII,  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
and  reporting  facts.  The  abstention  from  force  is  taken 
from  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  France,  while 
the  reservation  as  to  action  is  drawn  from  the  treaties 


between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Argentina.  In  Article  IX  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  proposal  in  case  of  a  dispute,  which 
proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  administra- 
tion. Articles  X  and  XI  go  further,  having  a  plan  for 
the  decision  of  differences,  Article  X  upon  the  basis  of 
arbitration  and  Article  XI  upon  the  basis  of  law,  pure 
and  simple.  It  will  be  observed  that  Article  XIII,  if 
accepted,  would  make  international  law  the  municipal 
law  of  every  country  accepting  it,  and  would  bind  all 
signatories  to  apply  its  principles  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  Last  and  not  least  is  Article  XIV,  binding 
all  the  nations  to  instruct  their  peoples  in  the  rules  of 
international  law,  and  thus  to  create  that  public  opinion 
upon  which  the  hope  of  any  international  peace  must 
rest. 

As  one  who  has  read  the  "Suggestions"  remarked,  "I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  project  as  a  whole  will 
be  favorably  received.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  it 
goes  further  than  the  nations  would  care  to  go  at  the 
present  time,  but  .  .  .  it  is  well  to  state  a  goal  and 
to  indicate  the  line  of  progress  toward  it.  That  it  is 
practicable  I  am  sure,  and,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  it 
would  keep  our  diplomats  in  the  chosen  city  busy  and 
would  supply  them  with  news  for  their  foreign  offices. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  felt,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  war 
of  1914  could  have  been  prevented  if  he  could  have  got 
the  nations  together.  An  organization  of  this  kind  keeps 
them  together,  and  every  one  of  them  could  have  in- 
formed their  governments  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour 
and  brought  the  pressure  of  every  member  represented, 
we  will  say  at  The  Hague,  to  bear  upon  the  law 
breakers." 

The  significance  of  the  "Suggestions"  has  already 
caught  the  attention  of  certain  newspapers.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric William  Wile,  under  date  of  May  30,  has  nearly  two 
columns  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  relative  to  the  pro- 
posals. It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Wile  says,  that  Dr.  Scott  is  a 
distinguished  authority  on  international  law  and  an 
associate  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  in  formulating  the  project 
for  an  international  court  of  justice.  It  is  also  true,  as 
he  adds,  that  we  have  here  "a  scheme  for  a  new  associa- 
tion of  nations."  Here  are  cardinal  features  of  the 
existing  League  of  Nations  and  also  of  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal. In  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions there  would  be  the  ever  present  body  of  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  nations  at  some  city  to  be  agreed 
upon.  These  would  be  known  as  the  Administrative 
Council.  In  place  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions there  would  be  an  advisory  committee  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  Administrative  Council.  We  have 
here  no  provision  for  the  use  of  either  economic  or  mili- 
tary force  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  central  or- 
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ganization.  If  adopted  and  put  to  work,  it  would  arouse 
no  questions  involving  political  entanglements  or  a 
super-government;  it  would  not  even  be  necessary  to 
open  negotiations.  It  is  so  conceived  that,  if  set  up, 
there  is  no  activity  now  proposed  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, such  as  disarmament,  mandates,  and  the  like,  that 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  provided  for.  Mr.  Wile 
quotes  the  author  as  saying: 

My  proposition  is  a  modest  attempt  to  preserve  in  simpler 
form  the  idea  of  the  League  covenant  and  to  enable  all  of 
its  legitimate  functions  to  be  carried  out  in  some  city  where 
there  is  a  permanent  diplomatic  representation  of  all  the 
nations.  I  have  christened  the  proposed  organization  an 
"Administrative  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Interna- 
tional Law,"  but  it  could  just  as  well  be  called  a  league,  or 
an  association,  or  a  society. 

I  have  been  guided  by  one  basic  thought.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  including  a  good  many  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  thought  the  Versailles  covenant  was  the 
thing.  But  the  Senate  would  not  have  it.  Events  on  No- 
vember 2,  1920,  indicated  the  American  people  at  large  were 
at  least  not  wildly  in  favor  of  it.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
conclusion  that  has  to  be  drawn.  What  next?  Are  we  to 
rest  content  with  seeing  the  world  in  a  hopeless  rut? 

There  was  a  certain  wise  Greek  named  Solon  who  achieved 
considerable  success  in  framing  laws  for  his  community. 
When  certain  of  his  conclusions  were  criticized,  he  said :  "I 
did  not  give  the  people  of  Athens  the  best  laws  I  could  de- 
vise, but  I  gave  them  the  best  they  would  accept."  So,  in 
an  humble  way,  I  have  tried  to  evolve  a  scheme  that  may 
not  in  some  respects  be  as  good  as  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  one  that,  at  least,  seems  to  be  handicapped  by  none  of 
the  objections  raised  to  that  organization. 

Readers  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  right  international  relations,  will 
wish  to  read,  and  that  with  utmost  care,  these  most  sig- 
nificant "Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World."  It  may 
be  added  that  they  form  a  most  happy  and  illuminating 
summary  of  this  Society's  effort  covering  a  period  of 
ninety-three  years. 


BRIAND'S  TRIUMPH  AND  BRIAND 

M  BRIAND  continues  to  walk  the  tight-rope  of 
•  French  politics  with  that  consummate  skill  and 
adaptability  which  has  marked  him  since  he  appeared 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  years  ago,  an  obscure  man 
of  the  people,  and  within  nine  years  won  the  Premier- 
ship of  France  for  the  first  time.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Socialist,  become  Premier,  who  could 
break  the  general  railroad  strike  by  calling  every  man 
of  the  strikers  to  the  colors  and  ordering  them,  as  sol- 
diers, to  man  the  railroads,  and  still  retain  a  powerful 
hold  on  the  radical  vote  while  thus  winning  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  his  old  enemies,  the  conservatives — 
it  might  have  been  expected,  we  think,  that  such  a  man 


could  come  nearer  handling  the  infinitely  vexatious 
problems  of  present-day  French  politics  and  statecraft 
than  almost  any  other  man  in  France. 

Anyway,  after  treading  for  weeks  a  tortuous  and  dan- 
gerous path  in  the  reparations  issue,  with  Upper  Silesia 
and  its  difficulties  pressing  for  attention  and  solution, 
he  has  been  given  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  French  Senate.  It  was  277  to  8,  and  was  taken  in 
connection  with  the  reparations  question.  Rather  re- 
markable, it  seems,  that  Briand  could  have  given  Poin- 
care  and  his  powerful  party  of  extremists  for  force  and 
the  crushing  of  Germany,  enough  play  on  the  line  to 
expend  the  intense  feeling  that  surged  in  their  breasts, 
and  yet  to  have  held  them  tautly  in  check  when  the  hour 
came  to  recognize  in  acts  the  opinion  of  the  world  that 
Germany  should  not  be  overrun  by  French  troops  and 
made  a  servitor  State. 

No  politician  of  the  day  plays  more  boldly  with  the 
militaristic  and  materialistic  element  of  his  country, 
while  seeing  clearly  the  sound  world  view  that  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  must  be  and  shall  be  governed  by 
an  increasing  measure  of  justice  and  far-visioned  states- 
manship. Briand  seems  to  know  how  to  pacify  his 
jingoes,  how  to  deal  with  the  mood  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  are  not  jingoes,  but  believe  that  Germany  owes 
France  a  great  debt  that  must  be  paid,  and  how  to  deal 
with  those  in  other  lands,  who,  while  friendly  to  France, 
have  not  the  emotional  content  in  their  policies,  and  are 
working  calmly  for  a  durable  foundation  for  the  future 
community  of  nations. 

A  very  remarkable  career  lies  behind  this  man.  The 
facts  of  his  youth  scarcely  known,  in  this  country  at 
least;  self-made;  a  radical  of  the  radicals  in  his  early 
speeches  and  writings;  a  champion  and  leader  of  or- 
ganized labor,  he  nevertheless  has  been  able  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully, since  his  advent  into  the  larger  fields  of  French 
politics  and  government,  problems  that  ordinarily  call 
for  vastly  different  training.  He  has  seemed  to  combine 
the  outstanding  traits  of  the  subjective  man  with  those 
of  the  objective  man  in  a  very  rare  degree,  and  to  have 
combined  with  both,  in  almost  as  rare  a  way,  the  arts  of 
the  politician. 

Quite  conceivably,  he  is  the  exact  man  to  lead  France 
today — the  exact  man  to  let  run  and  hold  in  check,  with 
utmost  skill,  the  extremists  of  his  nation,  the  while  he 
deals  rationally  with  the  wiser  statesmen  of  the  world. 
Quite  conceivably,  he  is  the  man  to  reconcile  the  intense 
nationalistic  spirit  that  pervades  so  large  a  part  of 
France  with  wise  international  conduct— the  man  to 
find  the  germ  of  service  that  lives  in  the  French  nation- 
alistic mood,  and  to  unite  it  with  the  great  germ  of 
service  that  lives  in  the  plans  for  international  order 
and  amity. 
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UPPER  SILESIA— HOPE  BENEATH  THE 
BLOODSHED 

Q  ri'KUFiciALLT  the  situation  in  that  small  spot  in  the 
•5  center  of  the  map  of  Europe  called  Upper  Silesia 
is  one  of  agony  and  gravest  portent.  Fighting  has  been 
going  on  intermittently  for  clays,  in  which  many  have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  enemies  have  been  captured  and 
held  as  hostages,  and  rumors  have  seeped  out  of  atroci- 
ties and  of  threats  of  ugly  reprisals.  And  to  the  eye  of 
one  seeking  to  understand  the  battle  array  from  afar, 
the  usual  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  interested 
peoples  have  become  entangled,  if  they  have  not  gone 
down,  in  the  conflict  of  ambitions  and  economic  con- 
cerns and  ancient  hates. 

Stories  come  from  Europe  of  the  possibility,  remote, 
it  is  believed,  but  cherished  by  some  of  the  shorter- 
visioned  Germans,  that  conditions  will  precipitate  actual 
fighting  between  the  British  and  the  Germans  on  one 
side  and  the  French  and  the  Poles  on  the  other.  That 
very  scant  possibility,  as  we  believe,  arises  from  the  sym- 
pathetic attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  toward  German 
claims  and  the  sharp  and  somewhat  defiant  words  that 
have  come  from  M.  Briand,  plus  the  fact  that  the  British 
have  sent  about  6,000  of  their  troops  into  the  disputed 
territory  to  maintain  order,  while  the  French  have  mili- 
tary representation  there,  the  Germans  have  gathered 
a  large  force,  which  has  been  in  serious  collision  with 
the  Poles,  and  the  insurgents  of  the  latter,  under  Kor- 
fanty,  have  run  amuck. 

To  the  military  mind,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  full  of 
hope  for  militaristic  complications  resulting  in  mili- 
taristic achievements  and  settlements.  Military  logic 
can  do  much  in  such  a  situation,  taking  as  its  premises 
the  existent  facts  and  the  assumption  that  all  nations 
see  and  seek  only  the  immediate  advantage  before  their 
eyes,  sons  conscience.  It  can  easily  draw  a  conclusion 
wholly  satisfactory  to  its  own  impulses  and  desires.  And 
truth  to  say,  the  hope  for  the  militarists  that  lies  in  col- 
lapse of  reason  may  well  have  been  stimulated  by  such 
occurrences  as  that  reported  some  days  ago  when,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches,  French  soldiers  fought  Germans, 
and  also  repelled  with  bloodshed  efforts  of  the  Poles  to 
join  them  in  attack  on  the  Germans. 

There  may  well  be  stimulation,  too,  for  the  militar- 
istic-minded in  such  statements  as  this  from  Baron  von 
Pless,  in  command  of  the  German  forces,  relative  to 
suggestions  that  the  British  force  sent  into  Silesia  be 
used  as  a  wall  between  the  maddened  Germans  and 
Poles: 

The  Germans  can  never  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a 
nriitnil  zoin-  lx>tween  the  German  ami  I'<>li>h  fronts,  for  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  recognition  of  the  "Korfanty  line" 


mid  would  mean  the  Poles  would  achieve  all  their  objectives. 
The  French  sympathize  with  this  plan,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  the  British  and  Italians  stand.  For  us,  however,  the 
plan  Is  Inconceivable.  We  decline  any  commerce  with  the 
rebels,  who  have  warned  us  that  any  advance  on  our  part 
would  mean  that  100  Germans  held  as  prisoners  would  be 
shot.  We  have  replied  through  the  Allied  Commission  that 
we  would  regret  such  action,  but,  nevertheless,  had  no  In- 
tention of  negotiating  with  the  Poles  on  any  subject  The 
Poles  also  have  Informed  us  that  they  will  blow  up  mines 
and  factories.  To  this  we  have  answered  that,  no  matter 
how  much  damage  is  done,  the  Insurgents  must  be  driven 
out  and  the  word  of  the  Allied  Government  must  be  made 
good. 

But  despite  conditions  such  as  outlined  within  Silesia 
itself,  and  despite  the  defiant  gestures  exchanged  by  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  there  is  sound 
reason  for  believing  that  the  problem  of  Upper  Silesia 
will  be  settled  sanely,  barring  the  insanity  that  already 
has  appeared  on  the  field — that  is,  there  is  sound  reason 
for  believing  that  the  final  and  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Silesian  problem  will  be  one  of  approximate  sanity 
and  justice,  and  designed  to  serve  the  legitimate  ends  of 
all  the  people  concerned,  rather  than  the  ends  of  a  single 
people  or  group  of  peoples,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others  or  to  the  rights  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
economic  community  of  Europe. 

Common  sense,  rather  than  so-called  militaristic  logic, 
solved  the  reparations  question  and  prevented  French 
occupation  of  the  Euhr  Valley,  for  which  the  military, 
force-upholding  party  in  France  yearned.  And  there 
was  common  sense  in  France,  when  that  issue  ap- 
proached its  crisis,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, and  in  Germany.  Peaceful  settlements,  based  upon 
some  degree  of  justice,  no  longer  are  the  dream  of  ideal- 
ists alone;  they  are  the  objectives  of  most  of  those  who 
delight  to  see  themselves  as  hard-headed  and  practical. 
That  common  sense  was  not  the  short-lived  fruit  merely 
of  the  reparations  question.  It  is  a  living  and  thriving 
thing,  and  it  is  at  work  in  the  Silesian  problem.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  a  toning  down  of  M.  Briand's 
words.  Not  unlike  his  opponent  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  the  French  Premier,  has  a  political  mind 
that  keeps  in  close  contact  with  the  level-headed,  if 
somewhat  inarticulate,  elements  of  his  people,  while  oc- 
casionally saying  the  thing  that  will  bring  the  shout  of 
applause  from  the  jingo. 

Meanwhile  word  comes  that  the  dispassionate,  eco- 
nomic experts  dealing  with  the  Silesian  question  are 
proceeding  with  their  investigations  and  studies  as 
though  Baron  von  Pless  and  Korfanty  were  not  in  the 
center  of  the  spotlight ;  as  though  the  thud  of  troopers' 
feet  were  not  heard  again  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and 
as  though  statesmen  did  not  feel  called  upon,  now  and 
again,  to  talk  for  home  consumption  of  a  certain  kind. 
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There  is  more  than  a  reasonable  hope  that  out  of  their 
studies  and  recommendations,  and  out  of  the  conversa- 
tions before,  during,  and  after  the  Boulogne  conference 
of  the  premiers,  there  will  come  decisions  that  will  make 
the  coal  fields  of  Silesia  serve  the  purposes  of  the  hu- 
manity on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  nature's  plan,  and  not  the  imperialistic  de- 
signs of  any  single  people  or  group. 

Imagine  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
turmoil  and  bloodshed,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
wars  over  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky ! 
The  power  of  example,  the  power  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  the  power  of  the  experiences  of  Europe  since 
1914  make  for  just  and  durable  settlement  of  the  Sile- 
sian  question,  which  is  mainly  the  economic  question  of 
coal. 


THE  SECRETARY  of  the  Peace  Society,  London,  Dr. 
Herbert  Dunnico,  writes,  under  date  of  May  23, 
that  Dr.  J.  T.  Stocking  "will  receive  a  very  warm  wel- 
come, and  I  am  announcing  his  presence  in  all  publica- 
tions. Dr.  Stocking  is  advertised  to  address  two  mass 
meetings — one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Birmingham. 
He  is  also  announced  to  speak  on  Anglo-American  Rela- 
tions at  the  Peace  Congress  on  Friday,  June  17."  Our 
readers  will  understand  that  Dr.  Stocking  will  represent 
the  American  Peace  Society  at  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  Society,  and  that,  as  delegate  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  he  will  attend  the  peace 
conference  at  Birmingham.  We  are  pleased,  also,  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Lord 
Parmoor,  President  of  the  Peace  Society.  Lord  Par- 
moor  closes  his  address  with  these  words: 

Peace  is  our  motto ;  but  to  gain  peace,  or  maintain  peace, 
we  must  not  hesitate,  each  one  of  us,  to  take  our  place  in 
the  front  ranks  as  an  opponent,  not  only  to  war  and  vio- 
lence, but  to  those  passions  and  dispositions  which,  if  un- 
checked, eventually  lead  to  war  and  violence. 


DE.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  sailed  Tuesday,  June  14,  for 
Europe.  The  importance  of  this  fact  just  now  is  that, 
so  it  is  reported,  he  has  been  invited  to  address  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  Premiers  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  at  the  meeting  in  London  on  June  22.  As 
president  of  the  France-American  Society,  he  will  be 
able  to  interpret  America  to  sadly  stricken  France.  He 
will  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  Belgium.  There  are  many  evidences  that 
Dr.  Butler's  summer  sojourn  in  Europe  will  be  of  im- 
portance, affecting,  as  it  must,  not  only  the  views,  but 
the  welfare  of  European  and  American  peoples. 


RENE  VIVIANI,  formerly  the  premier  of  France,  is 
saying  things  of  interest  to  us  all.  In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  under  date  of 
June  8,  he  frankly  says  that  the  old  system  of  alliances 
is  no  longer  possible.  We  cannot  return  to  the  "old 
faults."  Nations  are  interdependent.  Their  interests 
are  now  so  intermingled  "that  one  people  cannot  act 
without  the  risk  of  such  action  affecting  another  people. 
.  .  .  Despite  good  faith  and  good  will  of  peoples,  the 
interest  of  other  peoples  can  be  injured."  He  con- 
tinued : 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  hour,  unless  we  remain 
inert,  that  an  alliance  between  two  peoples  cannot  be  prej- 
udicial to  others.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  gov- 
ernment search  and  find  a  means  acceptable  to  all  for 
collaboration  and  common  labor.  Otherwise,  the  peoples 
will  return  to  fragmentary  alliances. 


THE  PUBLIC  interest  in  disarmament  grows  apace. 
Members  of  Congress  tell  us  that  they  are  flooded 
with  appeals.  Taking  one  sample  of  the  literature 
which  comes  to  this  office,  there  lies  before  us  an  appeal 
from  the  Boston  League  of  Women  Voters  in  behalf  of 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  "Providence  House,"  Chestnut 
Hill,  Boston.  The  program  included : 

SO.NG — "Are    Maria" Schubert 

MRS.    HELEN   A.   HUNT. 

ADDRESS — "The  Next  War." 

WILL  IBWIN. 

READING — An  original  poem. 

MRS.  INEZ  HAYNE8  IBWIN. 

SONG — "Christ  is  Risen" Rachmaninoff 

MBS.   HELEN  A.   HUNT. 

READING — "America  the  Beautiful"  and  some  of  her  other 
patriotic  poems. 

MISS  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES. 

SONG — "America  the  Beautiful." 

MRS.   HELEN  A.   HUNT. 

The  tickets  were  two  dollars  each,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  disarmament  campaign  of  the 
Boston  League  of  Women  Voters. 


WE  ARE  in  receipt  of  the  "Report  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration" at  The  Hague.  This  report  covers  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  this  interesting  organization.  It  contains 
a  list  of  the  nations  signatory  to  the  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907;  a  list  of  the  ratifications,  and  the 
names  of  the  judges  composing  the  court.  But  we  have 
here  also  a  list  of  the  issues  presented  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  particular  reference  to  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France,  plaintiffs, 
against  the  Government  of  Portugal.  The  importance 
of  this  particular  case  is  that  it  is  a  very  visible  evidence 
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that,  the  war  heiiig  over,  the  nations  have  turned  again 
In  rtitiniiiil  |>ro<-esBC8  of  adjusting  their  difference-,  l-'nr- 
Iherliiore.  »e  inav  !«•  encouraged  to  imte  tltnl  this  ni>c 
i-  innnU-r  Hi  in  the  li.-t,  beginning  with  tlie  l'i«u>  Fund 

witli  its  ciiniproinis,  under  date  of  May  •.".',  I""'-'. 

number  IT,  l>etween  France  and  IVru.  like  case 
number  15  relating  to  the  frontiers  in  the  Island  of 
Timor,  is  still  pending.  There  are  other  matters  of  in- 
terest in  this  report;  but,  as  we  see  it,  the  item  of  great- 
e.-t  interest  is  that  this  great  work,  begun  at  The  Hague 
ami  now  being  continued  again,  was  treated  with  such 
little  resjKft  by  the  makers  of  .the  new  world  around  the 
council  tables  where  bloomed  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 


There  Is  it  joint  ro lillcc  nt  the  Isthmus  to  settle  claims 

against  the  Kovcriiincnt.  I"  1-  mouths  1!»1S  to  !!»!!»  it 
co*t  $Th~>.INltl  for  the  <-\|H-nses  of  Hie  ••oiniultlee.  iiml  they 
mailc  settlements  to  the  amount  of  $90,OOO. 

We  own  :il  t'rlslnhiil  OIK-  of  the  lines!  cold  storaKe  plants 
in  the  world.  We  arc  in  the  cattle  business  lit  I'aiiuiuu  ;  cut- 
tle itre  bought  iu  the  rniteil  States  or  Colombia.  If  you 
Imve  cattle  you  must  have  u  ranch,  so  we  improved  I,"""' 
acres  of  the  land  we  owned  at  a  cost  of  $1,323,000,  or  $331 
l>er  acre— nice  ranch.  We  Invested  $221,000  In  a  dairy  and 
i-ows,  and  In  1918-19  lost  the  Interest  on  the  money  and 
$34,000  additional  in  its  <>iH>riitloii.  In  March,  1921,  gov- 
eminent  milk  was  sellinu-  :it  32  cents  a  quart,  and  across  the 
street,  in  I'anama,  at  22  cents  a  quart.  We  invested  $190,000 
in  n  chicken  farm  ami  lost  $40.000  in  one  year's  operation.' 
Covcrnuient  chickens  are  selling  at  45  to  00  cents  a  iiound 
and  eggs  from  60  to  70  cents  per  dozen. 


ALL  is  not  well  along  the  Panama  Canal.     Senator 
McKinley,  of  Illinois,  has  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  that  interesting  highway.     In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  14  he  tells  some  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  been  able  to  gather.     The  facts  are  not 
encouraging.     It  appears  that  in  1920  an  average  of 
7  2/3  ships  per  day  passed  through  the  canal.    For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  not  altogether  impressive  num- 
ber, the  United  States  maintains  at  the  Isthmus  a  force 
of  1?,.">00  civil  employers,  all  of  whom  are  guarded  by  1111 
army  and  navy.     White  men  are  given  free  transporta- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  and  passage  for  vacations  at 
$30   per   man.     This   applies   for  all   white   workmen. 
Furthermore,  each  receives  two  months'  vacation  at  full 
pay,  free  house  rent,  free  hospital  and  free  medical  at- 
tendance, privilege  to  purchase  supplies  at  Government 
commissaries  at  cost,  plus  10  per  cent,  and  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  with  one-fourth 
additional  added.     Bricklayers  received  $1.54  an  hour, 
or  something  over  $300  a  month.     Other  workmen  are 
paid  as  follows:  Carpenters,  $1.33  an  hour;  electricians, 
$1.26;    marble   setters,   $1.44;   metal    lathers,    $1.44; 
painters,    $1.27;    plasterers,    $1.52;    plumbers,    $1.45. 
The  number  of  men  on  the  monthly  pay  roll  for  lock 
operation  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service's 
rendered.    To  put  these  7  2/3  ships  per  day  through  the 
canal,  108  motonnen  are  kept  on  the  pay  roll.     There 
are  1,020  employees  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  coaling  sta- 
tions alone.     Senator  McKinley  also  reports  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  not  altogether  encouraging  facts: 

Tart  of  the  overflow  water  from  (iatun  l/ake  is  turned 
•nto  electric  power  to  operate  the  locks  and  to  furnish  power 
and  light  for  the  houses  and  shops.  'Hie  private  electric 
company  furnishing  power  and  light  for  I'anama  and  Cris- 
tobal have  asked  to  buy  the  dump  power  or  wasted  power 
that  the  canal  can  not  use.  offering  2  mills  a  kilowatt  hour 
f.-r  s.-inir.  but  no  contract  h:i>  IKVII  made  and  the  sur|>lu> 
water  runs  to  waste. 


THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  congratulates  The  Survey 
upoii  its  number  for  June  12,  appropriately  called 
the  "Prague  Number."  Upon  the  invitation  of  Alice 
Masaryk,  daughter,  we  judge,  of  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  herself  the  president  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  completed  what 
is  known  as  the  "Prague  Survey."  This  Survey,  com- 
prising five  volumes,  has  been  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Welfare  in  the  Czech  language.  Our  own 
American  magazine.  The  Survey,  gives  to  its  readers  in 
this  number  not  a  scries  of  quotations  from  the  findings 
by  Dr.  Masaryk's  committee,  but  a  series  of  illuminating 
explanatory  articles  by  Ruth  Crawford,  director  of  the 
social  survey  of  Prague;  by  Miss  Masaryk  herself;  by 
Bruno  Lasker,  and  by  many  others.  Photographic  re- 
productions enable  the  reader  to  get  vivid  impressions  of 
this  new  republic  born  of  the  war.  The  enthusiasm, 
the  intelligence,  the  art  of  these  Bohemian  and  Slo- 
vakian  peoples  are  here  graphically  set  forth.  Our 
purpose  in  calling  attention  to  this  particular  issue, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  here  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  journalism  might  well  undertake  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  all  the  countries.  The  Survt-i/ 
has  given  to  us  here  a  sample  of  applied  education  in 
matters  international  which  is  both  interesting  and 
significant. 

BY-ELECTIONS  held  in  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  indicate  that  in  the  eastern  and  maritime  sec- 
tion of  the  Dominion  the  two  old  parties  are  not  endan- 
gered by  the  Progress! \e.  or  Agrarian,  movement,  what- 
ever may  be  its  strength  in  tho  western  provinces.  Fur- 
ther, the  elections  indicate  that  as  between  the  two  old 
parties  the  Liberals  are  making  some  gains  in  popular 
sentiment 

One  of  the  by-elections  occurred  in  York-Sunbury, 
New  Brunswick.  That  has  been  a  Conservative  strong- 
hold, but  the  government's  candidate  could  not  match 
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the  majorities  won  in  1911  and  four  years  later.  The 
Conservative  majority  was  decreased  measurably.  How- 
ever, the  Liberals  were  joined  in  this  fight  by  the  Pro- 
gressives, and,  in  fact,  the  candidate  belonged  to  the 
latter  party. 

The  other  election  was  in  Yamaska,  Quebec,  where  the 
Liberals  have  dominated  for  years.  They  won  easily, 
although  in  this  contest  they  were  not  united  with  the 
Progressives.  There  was  a  candidate  in  the  field  for 
each  of  the  three  parties,  but  the  Liberal  candidate's 
majority  was  greater  than  his  supporters  expected.  The 
conscription  issue  still  is  potent  in  Canada,  taking  the 
Yamaska  election  as  an  index.  The  Liberal  candidate 
made  the  most  of  the  government's  stand  in  that  matter, 
and,  more  significant,  if  anything,  the  government's 
candidate  did  all  in  his  power  to  separate  his  campaign 
from  relationship  with  the  government's  spokesmen  and 
to  keep  it  separated.  His  efforts  were  unavailing,  how- 
ever, for  the  Liberal  held  his  own  and  added  to  it. 

Observers  of  Canadian  politics  see  in  the  failure  of 
the  Progressive,  or  Agrarian,  party,  where  it  combined 


with  the  Liberals  in  the  Conservative  stronghold,  and 
where  it  played  its  own  hand  in  the  Liberal  stronghold, 
sure  indication  that  the  new  movement  is  making  little 
headway  in  the  older  parts  of  Canada.  Its  strength, 
they  believe,  is  confined  to  parts  of  Ontario  and  the 
three  great  farming  provinces  in  the  west.  That  corre- 
sponds to  the  seat  of  agrarian  power  and  activity  in  the 
United  States. 

If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  agrarian  strongholds 
in  Canada  due  south,  it  would  pass  through  the  great 
farming  area  of  the  United  States  devoted  to  production 
of  wheat  and  other  staples,  and  the  area  in  which  farmer- 
consciousness  is  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  from  that  district  that  most 
of  the  more  vigorous  of  those  in  the  new  "agrarian 
bloc"  in  Congress  hail.  Also,  it  is  from  that  district  that 
the  more  ambitious  political  movements  of  farmers  in 
late  years,  such  as  the  Non-Partisan  League,  have  come. 
As  in  Canada,  the  eastern  and  older  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  not  responded  cordially  to  the 
agrarian  proposals  and  movements. 


NINETY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY* 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 
Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1921 


THE  OBJECT  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  "to 
promote  permanent  international  peace,  to  educate 
and  organize  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  differences,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  conciliation, 
judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful  means  of  avoiding 
and  adjusting  such  differences." 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  all  persons  who 
desire  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  the  evil  of  war,  and  in 
extending  the  reign  of  law  and  of  good-will  among  the 
nations. 


*Founded  at  New  York  in  1828;  incorporated  at  Boston  in 
1848;  headquarters  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1911. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot, 
February  10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  national 
peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  William  Ladd.  The 
first  constitution  for  a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by 
this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was 
provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  February  18,  1828, 
but  the  society  was  finally  and  officially  organized,  through 
the  Influence  of  Mr.  Ladd,  May  8,  1828,  and  with  the  aid 
of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  'The  New 
York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in  the  American 
Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in  fact,  was  a  dissolution  of 
the  old  New  York  Peace  Society,  formed  16  August,  1815, 
and  the  American,  May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place.' " 


The  Society  publishes  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  monthly 
at  two  dollars  per  year,  as  well  as  other  literature  the 
price-list  of  which  may  be  secured  upon  application. 

The  minimum  fees  for  membership : 

Annual  Membership  is  two  dollars ; 
Sustaining  Membership,  five  dollars ; 
Contributing  Membership,  twenty-five  dollars ; 
Institutional  Membership,  twenty-five  dollars. 
Life  Membership  is  one  hundred  dollars. 
All  memberships  include  a  free  subscription  to  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE. 

Officers 

President : 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Member  of  Congress  from 

Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary: 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,   Secretary  American  Peace  Society 
and  Editor  of  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer: 

George  W.  White,   President  of  National  Metropolitan 

Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Hon.  James  L.   Slayden,  Member  Council   Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Theodore  E.   Burton,  former  President  American 
Peace  Society,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Miami,  Florida. 
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Executive  Committee: 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  ex  offlcio. 

Arthur  Doerln  Call,  ex  oflicio. 

"M'orge  W.  White,  es  offlcio. 

President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  r*  0/71.1., 

William  Knowles  Cooper,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  ex-United  States  Commissioner  of 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  I  submit  the 
following  as  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1921 : 

During  the  year  your  Executive  Committee  has  held 
ten  regular  meetings  and  one  special  meeting.  Under 
date  of  November  16,  it  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Hon.  John  Barrett  as  member  of  the  committee,  electing 
in  his  place  Dr.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde.  The  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  inability  of  former  Congressman 
Walter  Hensley  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
was  filled  under  date  of  December  31,  1920,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Theodore  Stanfield,  of  New  York.  The  em- 
ployed officers  of  the  Society  during  the  year  have  been 
a  Secretary,  Editor,  and  an  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  anil  an  office  secretary  who  serves 
also  as  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Society  are  duly  set 
forth  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  but  there  are  a  few 
special  items  to  which  attention  may  profitably  be  called. 
The  Society  spent  during  the  year  $1 ,544.08  more  than 
during  the  year  previous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  expense  for  salaries  has  been  $876.71  more 
than  last  year,  that  the  office  rent  has  been  raised,  and 
that  a  few  other  regular  costs  have  also  been  increased. 
Expenses  for  office  supplies  and  library  have  been  less 
than  for  the  year  before.  Notwithstanding  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  has  again  been  increased  in  size,  this 
time  from  36  to  40  pages,  the  expense  of  printing  and 
mailing  the  magazine  during  the  year  has  decreased 
from  $7,095.59  to  $6,664.47.  Indeed,  the  total  expense 
of  all  our  publications  has  decreased  during  the  year 
over  that  of  the  former  year  by  something  over  $250. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  special  contributions  to  the 


work  of  the  Society  have  increased  over  that  of  last  year 
by  more  than  $500.  The  income  during  our  fiscal  year 
from  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  has  been  increased  by 
about  $1,000.  Furthermore,  I  sin  pleased  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  self-explanatory  correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  this  important  source  of  income,  as  shown  by  the 
two  letters  attached  hereto. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  $1,500  on  account 
of  the  legacy  from  the  James  Callanan  estate.  The  in- 
come from  memberships  has  increased  considerably 
over  $800,  and  the  direct  subscriptions  to  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  have  also  grown.  Thirty  years  ago  the  So- 
ciety's income  from  memberships,  publications,  includ- 
ing the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  donations,  et  cetera  (not 
including  the  income  from  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund 
and  legacies)  was  $1,200.08 ;  ten  years  ago  such  income 
was  $3,142.44;  five  years  ago  this  income  was  $2,195.89, 
and  for  the  year  just  closed  the  receipts  from  these 
sources  have  again  risen  to  $2,915.36.  These  figures, 
combined  with  an  increase  in  the  special  contributions 
to  our  work,  seem  to  show  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
work  of  the  Society ;  but  they  reveal  also  the  encourag- 
ing sign  that  there  is  evidently  a  return  of  interest  in 
the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  Society's  main  sources  of  income  continue  to  be 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the 
Permanent  Peace  Fund,  legacies,  and  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  notified  the  Society,  under  date  of  November  10 
last,  that  "it  had  decided  to  grant  the  American  Peace 
Society  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  income  from 
other  sources,  not  exceeding  $15,000,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921."  While  this  has  meant  a  decrease  in 
our  receipts  in  interest  from  funds  deposited,  it  seems 
that  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  is  founded 
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upon  a  sounder  principle  than  the  former  method  of 
direct  subvention.  At  this  writing  something  over 
$10,000  of-  the  $15,000  is  assured,  and  confidence  may 
be  expressed  that  the  balance  will  be  forthcoming  before 
the  end  of  the  period  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  the 
offer. 

Our  Society  is  in  constant  receipt  of  appeals  for  aid 
from  abroad.  In  order  to  retain  our  membership  in  the 
Bureau  International  de  la  Pair,  on  the  stipulated  basis 
of  five  centimes  for  each  member  of  our  Society,  we 
have  granted  a  small  subvention  to  that  bureau.  We 
have  also  granted  a  small  subvention  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Peace  Society. 

Our  financial  operations  have  been  approved  again  by 
the  National  Information  Bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety should  be  modified  in  certain  respects  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the  Society  is  now  op- 
erated. This  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 
mittee composed  of  Messrs.  Green,  Finch,  and  Ralston, 
of  our  Executive  Committee. 

It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  take  any  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  call  for  a  Sixth  American  Peace  Congress, 
but  the  time  may  soon  come  when  such  a  congress  might 
be  helpful. 

The  work  of  the  Secretary  has  not  been  confined  to 
office  routine,  for  he  has  been  called  to  speak  many 
times  during  the  year  before  church  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  universities,  and  other  bodies. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix,  and 
that  he  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  from  high  sources 
come  expressions  of  increased  appreciation  of  the  qual- 
ity and  importance  of  his  editorial  work  in  the  Society's 
magazine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  MONTAGUK, 

President. 

PERMANENT  PEACE  FUND 

RUSSEI.T.,   MOOBK  &  RUSSKLL,   OoUNSEIXORS-AT-IjAW, 
27  STATE  STREET. 

BOSTON,  May  20,  1021. 
AMEBICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

ABTHUB  D,  GALL,  Esq.,  Secretary^ 

Colorado,  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 
MY  DEAB  MB.  CALL: 

I  take  pleasure  In  handing  to  you  herewith  the  cheek  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  to  the  order  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  for  $5,554.10,  being  balance  of 
income  to  May  1,  1021,  paid  to  your  Society  under  the  vote 
of  the  Trustees,  passed  at  their  annual  meeting  held  May 
18,  1921.  This  amount,  together  with  $1,000  remitted  to  you 
on  January  25,  1921,  makes  net  payments  for  the  year  of 
$6,554.10,  which  is  a  very  gratifying  increase  over  income 
payments  for  earlier  years.  This  result  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  in  Lowell  which  our  corporation  sold  in 
1019.  The  income  from  these  investments  during  1920  has 
shown  much  better  return  thnn  we  were  able  to  obtain  from 
the  real  estate. 


Our  corporation  also  voted  that  the  Treasurer,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, might  pay  over  to  your  Society  the  income  up  to 
July  1,  1921,  or  such  amounts  thereof  as  seemed  to  "him 
advisable. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  annual  report  to  the  American 
Peace  Society,  as  provided  by  our  by-laws. 

Please  have  the  enclosed  receipt  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
and  returned  to  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

AIM  m  ic  H.  RUSSELL, 

Treasurer. 

BOSTON,  May  1,  1921. 
To  the  American  Peace  Society: 

The  treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace 
Fund  submits  the  following  annual  report  for  the  period 
May  1,  1020,  to  May  1,  1921: 

Gross  income  received  by  the  Trustees  from  real 
estate,  bonds,  stocks,  and  all  other  investments.  $0,116.31 

Gross  expenses  paid  for  repairs  and  taxes  on  real 
estate,  water  rates,  salary  of  bookkeeper,  and 
agent,  legal  services,  telephone,  office  rent,  sup- 
plies, stationery,  safe-deposit  box,  etc 2,562.21 


Net  income  from  the  fund  for  the  year $6,554.10 

Paid  to  the  American  Peace  Society  on  general 
account  of  income  on  January  25,  1021 1,000.00 


Balance  of  net  income  for  the  year  to  be 
paid  to  the  American  Peace  Society $5,554.10 

Check  herewith  to  the  order  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety in  full  payment  for  balance  of  income  to  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ABTHUB  H.  RUSSELL, 

Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  He  American  Peace  Society. 
DEAU  SIRS: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  your  Secretary  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1920-1921: 

THE  GREAT  THING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  May  29,  1920,  the  Society 
expressed  its  "cordial  approval  and  warm  appreciation" 
of  the  plan  to  appoint  a  committee  of  international 
jurists  to  submit  a  project  for  the  organization  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Your 
Secretary,  both  in  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Society 
and  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  has  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  that  project.  The 
advisory  committee  of  ten  jurists  met  at  The  Hague 
from  June  16  to  July  24,  1920.  They  submitted  a 
draft  scheme  of  sixty-two  articles  relating  to  the 
organization,  competence,  and  procedure  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  this  court  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  by  The 
Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  and  also  in 
addition  to  the  special  tribunals  of  arbitration  to 
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which  State-  are  always  at  lilxTty  to  submit  their  dis- 
|nitcv  This  draft  scheme  was  submitted  by  the  advisory 

cit littee  of  jurists  to  the  Council  of  the  league  of 

Nations  at  its  eighth  session,  held  at  San  Sebastian, 
Spain,  early  in  August,  1020.  The  Council  sent  the 
project,  with  an  explanatory  report,  to  the  members  of 
tin-  1/eague.  At  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council,  held 
in  Brussels,  in  October,  1020,  they  approved  the  project, 
but  eliminated  the  plan  for  obligatory  jurisdiction, 
modifying  it  also  in  other  respects.  Later  they  referred 
it  to  the  Assembly  of  the  league,  meeting  at  Geneva, 
in  November  and  December,  1920.  The  Assembly  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  special  commission,  known  as 
"Commission  Three,"  for  consideration  and  report. 
December  10,  this  commission  reported  back  to  the 
Assembly,  submitting,  with  its  approval,  the  project 
substantially  as  changed  and  recommended  by  the 
Council.  On  December  13  the  Assembly  discussed  and 
adopted  the  project  practically  as  reported  by  the 
commission. 

Thus  the  net  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Jurists,  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  a  plan  is  now  before 
the  nations,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  court  of  arbitration,  such 
as  already  exists  at  The  Hague,  with  the  additional 
provision,  however,  that,  if  adopted,  the  court  will  have 
a  permanent  body  of  judges. 

In  agreeing  upon  a  plan  for  the  selection  of  judges 
the  difficulty  facing  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
relative  to  the  matter  of  the  court  has  been  met  and 
overcome.  This  step,  albeit  a  short  one,  is  a  movement 
in  an  upward  direction.  The  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  refused  to  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Jurists  that  another  conference  of  the 
nations,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  at 
The  Hague,  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  ivfu-ed 
to  examine  the  plan  for  a  High  Court  of  International 
Justice  competent  to  try  crimes  against  international 
public  order.  It  refused  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  the  Academy  of  International  Law  founded 
at  The  Hague  in  1913.  It  refused  to  adopt  the  pro- 
ject for  an  International  Court  of  Justice  backed  by 
obligatory  jurisdiction.  Whether  or  not  the  project 
for  an  International  Court  of  Justice  as  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  League  of  N'ntiims  is  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
court  actually  to  be  set  up  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
league  of  Nations  can  survive.  That  is  in  the  lap  of 
Providence. 

THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 

During  the  year  the  AIIM«  MI  <M  I'I.M  i  has  grown 
in  size  and  influence.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
it  appears  now  as  a  magazine  of  forty  pages,  eight 
pages  larger  than  five  years  ago  and  twenty  pages  larger 

than  in  I!M1.  Its  influence,  always  immeasurable,  is 
nevertheless  real.  Evidence  of  this  is  usually  too  per- 
sonal and  too  various  to  be  included  within 'the  i 
of  a  report.  The  make-up  of  the  ma^a/iue.  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  skill  and  sympathetic  interest 
of  Judd  &  Detweiler.  printer-.  i-  hii:lily  commended  by 


all  who  read  its  pages.  The  valuable  services  of  George 
Perry  Morris  as  Assistant  Editor  have  continued  again 
through  the  year.  Contributors  to  its  columns  continue 
to  represent  the  best  among  the  thoughtful  writers,  not 
only  in  America,  but  from  many  nations  overseas.  That 
so  many  among  the  busy  experts  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national relations  are  willing  to  give  of  their  intellectual 
substance  "without  money  and  without  price"  is  one 
of  the  stimulating  facts  in  the  Society's  work  for  inter- 
national rightmindedness.  The  message  of  the  magazine 
is  increasingly  referred  to  by  the  other  journals  of 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  its  informing  pages  are 
more  widely  called  for  by  men  and  women  of  large 
affairs.  The  officers  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
may  be  encouraged  as  they  contemplate  this  means  of 
extending  its  service  through  the  years  immediately  be- 
fore. And  yet,  with  the  widening  of  the  international 
field,  there  comes  a  deeper  challenge  to  make  of  this 
magazine  a  far  more  effective  influence.  The  quality 
of  its  utterances  should  be  enriched;  its  circulation 
widened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Editors 
frequently  pleaded  for  in  times  past  may  yet  be  realized 
unto  these  ends. 

THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

The  American  Peace  Society  always  views  with 
interest  every  effort  to  promote  international  peace. 
The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  be- 
cause of  its  ample  financial  resources,  is  manifestly  the 
outstanding  permanent  agency  organized  "to  hasten  the 
abolition  of  international  war,  the  foulest  blot  upon  our 
civilization."  Its  labors  in  the  field  of  history  and 
economics,  of  international  law,  and  of  education  and 
intercourse  are  both  conspicuous,  worthy,  and  hopeful. 
Its  publications,  whether  in  the  form  of  books  and 
pamphlets  intended  for  general  circulation,  or  upon 
special  topics,  are  deposited  in  a  large  number  of  the 
important  libraries  of  the  world  and  distributed  widely 
among  the  peoples.  Under  its  direction,  the  series 
known  as  the  "Classics  of  International  Law"  is  being 
completed,  and  the  pamphlets,  including  those  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
continue  to  be  widely  distributed.  None  can  doubt  the 
value  of  these  scientific  contributions  to  right  thinking 
in  the  realm  of  international  affairs. 

The  Pan-American  Union,  under  the  administration 
of  its  new  Director,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  seems  to  be  enter- 
ing upon  an  enlarged  field  of  constructive  usefulness. 
particularly  encouraging  for  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Aiiion<;  the  other  best-known  agencies  at  work  in  the 
field  may  be  mentioned :  The  Institute  of  International 
Education,  of  New  York  City;  The  American  Union 
against  Militarism,  203  Westory  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  The  Church  Peace  Union,  World  Alliance  of  the 
Churches  for  Promoting  International  Friendship,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City:  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, 118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City;  The 
World  Peace  Foundation,  48  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  various  women's  organizations,  particularly 
the  "Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom," with  its  American  office  at  125  East  37th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

The  19th  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
lias  been  called  to  meet  at  Stockholm,  August  17-19, 
1921.  The  officers  of  the  American  Group  are  as  follows : 

President,  Senator  William  B.  McKinley. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Virginia. 

Representative  Halvor  Steenerson,  Minnesota. 

Representative  William  A.  Oldfield,  Arkansas. 
Treasurer,  Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  Illinois. 
Secretary,  Representative  Henry  G.  Dupre,  Louisiana. 
Executive  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  613  Colorado  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  unanimously  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Group  in  the  Caucus  Eoom  of 
the  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
23,  1921,  indicates  the  interest  and  purpose  of  this 
important  body. 

The  communication  reads : 

To  The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  14  Rue  d# 
I'Ecole  Medicine,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

SIRS: 

Please  accept  greetings  from  your  fellow-members  of  the 
American  group,  all  of  whom  are  pleased  to  know  of  the 
plans  of  our  Council  for  the  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary 
Conference  at  Stockholm,  August  17-19  of  the  current  year. 
The  gracious  invitation  of  the  Swedish  group  combined  with 
the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Swedish  Government,  leads 
us  to  feel  that  the  resumption  of  our  conferences  will  take 
place  under  circumstances  as  happy  and  propitious  as  could 
well  be  possible. 

We  have  examined  the  "Agenda  of  the  Conference,"  sub- 
mitted under  date  of  April  20,  1921,  and  we  hasten  to  ex- 
press our  earnest  hope  and  perfect  confidence  that  our 
brethren  will  come  again  to  a  meeting  of  minds  with  refer- 
ence to  questions  peculiarly  within  the  historic  province  of 
the  Union,  questions  relating  principally  to  international 
law.  The  time,  we  believe,  has  not  arrived  when  our  Union 
can  profitably  discuss,  much  less  decide  upon,  political  or 
even  economic  questions  which  may  give,  rise  to  disputes 
between  States.  The  peaceful  and  judicial  settlement  of 
international  controversies,  so  wisely  and  constructively  dis- 
cussed and  advanced  in  the  first  and  second  Hague  confer- 
ences, remains  still  the  supreme  opportunity  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  of  the 
American  group  urge  upon  our  co-workers  of  other  nations : 

1.  The  calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  principle  of  international  con- 

ciliation, as  set  forth  in  the  score  and  more  of 
treaties  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  in  1913,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Bryan  treaties." 

3.  The  creation  of  a  judicial  union  of  the  nations. 

under  which  such  questions  as  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  or  of  international  law,  the  breach  of 
international  obligations,  the  determination  of 
reparations,  and  the  interpretation  of  prior  de- 
cisions passed  by  the  court  of  the  union  may  all 
be  decided  by  the  court  according  to  principles  of 
accepted  law  and  known  equity. 


4.  The  continuation  of  the  conferences  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  not  only  for  these  high  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth,  but  for  the  additional  and 
by  no  means  insignificant  reasons;  namely,  that 
lawmakers  of  the  world  may  become  more  gen- 
erally acquainted,  more  intelligently  informed  of 
each  other's  tasks,  and  more  sympathetically 
alive  to  the  possibilities  awaiting  them  in  the 
realm  of  practical  international  achievement. 

We  of  the  American  group  have  not  lost  interest  in  such 
questions  as  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  reduction  of 
the  cruelties  of  war,  the  establishment  of  a  prize  court,  the 
rules  relating  to  neutrality,  and  the  like ;  but  we  feel  that 
these  matters  are  dependent  upon,  and  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to,  the  mode  of  international  conference,  the  method 
of  conciliation,  and  the  means  of  judicial  settlement,  to 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  here  to  advert. 

We  believe  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  in  its 
traditional  adherence  to  substantially  these  high  matters 
amply  proved  its  reason  for  being,  and  that  nothing  has 
happened  since  our  last  meeting,  in  1913,  to  warrant  any 
change  in  its  independent  action,  in  its  fundamental  aims,  or 
in  its  methods. 

THE  PEACE  SOCIETY 

The  Peace  Society,  founded  in  London  one  hundred 
five  years  ago,  is  to  hold  its  centenary  exercises,  post- 
poned from  June,  1916,  June  14  next.  The  program 
is  to  include  a  civic  function  in  the  Guild  Hall,  London, 
and  in  the  Central  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  Society  has  invited  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  send  representatives  to  the  celebration.  Rev- 
erend Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  our  Execu- 
tive Committee,  has  been  asked  to  represent  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  upon  that  occasion.  Dr.  Stocking 
plans  to  be  present  and,  furthermore,  to  attend  also  the 
National  Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Birmingham, 
June  16-19. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  YEAR-BOOK 

The  International  Peace  Year-Boole  for  1921  has  re- 
cently appeared  from  the  offices  of  the  National  Peace 
Council,  72  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  Southampton 
l?oad,  W.  C.  1,  London.  The  book  is  edited  by  P.  E. 
Pollard,  Secretary  to  the  Council.  It  contains  a  gen- 
eral directory  of  the  societies  engaged  especially  in  the 
promotion  of  international  peace,  and  therefore  makes 
any  extended  statement  about  the  various  agencies 
working  for  international  peace  unnecessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report. 

CONCLUSION 

President  Montague  has  outlined  with  clarity  certain 
facts  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and,  supplementing  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  he  has 
indicated  a  number  of  essential  things  relative  to  our 
financial  operations.  Your  Secretary  has  also  called  at- 
tention to  a  few  matters  of  importance  in  the  work  of  the 
year.  He  begs  leave  to  remind  the  officers  further,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  Peace  Society  has  lived  through 
many  wars ;  it  has  lived  through  this  last  great  war.  It 
has  kept  its  undimmed  eyes  upon  the  eternal  substance 
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of  any  hopeful  international  peace.  It  has  not  wavered 
in  its  course.  It  emerges  from  the  welter  of  war  vindi- 
cated ;inil  unscathed.  The  men  who  founded  it  spent 
their  li\fs  during  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century 
in  their  attempts  to  arouse  the  world  to  the  unreason 
and  to  tin-  horrors  of  war.  Their  work  was  not  in  vain; 
but  the  lessons  they  tried  to  teach  have,  however,  been 
taught  all  over  again  and  far  more  convincingly  by 
the  facts  of  1914-1918  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  What  our  fathers  taught  the  war  has  de- 
monstrated. Furthermore,  what  William  Ladd  pleaded 
for  through  the  many  years,  often  on  his  bended  knees — 
gave,  indeed,  his  life  for — is  now  by  common  consent 
the  earth  round  seen  to  be  the  need,  the  supreme  need, 
of  our  stricken  world.  International  conferences  of 
representatives  of  all  the  nations,  where  laws  may  be 
mutually  accepted;  a  court  of  justice  to  which  all 
nations  may  become  parties :  the  familiar  methods  of 
conciliation  and  modes  of  friendly  composition;  the 
establishment  of  definitive  justice  under  law,  which 
every  report  of  the  American  Peace  Society  must 
mention  and  without  which  there  can  be  neither  justice 
nor  peace;  these,  supported  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  which  should  be  but  another  name  for  good- 
will, are  the  inevitable  highways  to  any  hopeful  peace 
between  the  nations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30.  1921 

1920. 
May     1.  Kalance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

In  bank $12,773.48 

Recant 

Contributions    $832.87 

Subvention  from  Carnegie 

Endowment  3,367 .25 

Permanent  Peace  Fund 3,084.18 

Interest  on  bank  deposits...  101.01 

Income  from  I  n  vestment* : 

Reserve  Fund 843.00 

Sale  of  U.  8.  Treasury  cer- 
tificates    2,041.43 

legacy:  James  Callan  estate.  1,500.00 

Memberships   2,780.84 

Subscriptions  t»  AIINIM.MI  ot 

PKACK 134.52 

Sale  of  pamphlets  and  books.  65.93 

Miscellaneous    175.88 


18.826.91 


DUBUUEMBHTC 


31,000.39 


Salaries:    Secretary.    Editor, 

Assistant  Editor,  clerks,  and 

office  secretary $1O.<»:;i . :::. 

Office  rent. 1,519.50 

Telephone  !>:.  tn 


Postage,  telegrams,  and  ex- 
press    171.02 

Office    supplies 393.13 

Library 121.14 

U.  S.  Treasury  certificates. . .      7,515.61 

Miscellaneous :  Annual  ban- 
quet, printing  circulars, 
translations,  etc 1,213.13 

Subvention  to  New  Hamp- 
shire Peace  Society 50 . 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  A.  D.  . 
Call    182.82 

Printing  and  mailing  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE 6,664.47 

Printing  pamphlets 297.92 

Printing,    miscellaneous 130.00 


1921. 
April  30.  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

in    bank $2,311.90 

Nat'l  Met.  Bank  Savings  Ac- 
count    $1,480.36 

Nat'l  Met.  Bank  Checking  Ac- 
count    771.07 

Petty  cash  on  hand  In  office.  60.47 


$2,311.90 


General  Statement 


1920. 
May 


1.  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

In   bank $12,773.48 

Total  cash  receipts 18,826.91 


Grand  total $31,600.39 

Total   cash    disbursements 29,288.49 


1921. 
April  30.  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

In  bank $2,311 .90 

Reserve  Fund  Schedule  of  Investments  as  at  April  30,  1921 

P»r  value.      Market  value. 

$4,000  Nor.  Pac.  Great  Northern  4  per 
cent  joint  bonds,   C.  B.  &  Q. 

Collateral,    registered $4,000 

4,000  Nor.  Pac.  Great  Northern  4  per 
cent  joint  bonds,   C.   B.  &  Q. 

Collateral,   coupon 

100  U.  S.  Second  Liberty  Ix>an  Conv. 

4%   per  cent 

200  American     Telephone     &     Tele- 
graph 6  per  cent  bonds,  due 

1925   

5,500  U.    S.   Treasury    Certificates   of 

Indebtedness   

17  shares    American    Telephone    & 

Telegraph  Company  stock 

12  shares  Pullman  Company  stock. 
24  shares    Boston     Elevated    Kail- 
way  stock 

12  shares  Puget  Sound  Traction 
Light  &  Power  Company,  pre- 
ferred stock 

1  share  Puget  Sound  Traction 
Light  &  Power  Company,  com- 
mon stock 


4.000 
100 

200 
5,500 

1,700 
1,200 


$4,000. 

4,000. 
87.32 

200. 
5,500. 

1,810.50 
1,242. 


2,400         1,584. 


1,200 


873. 


100 


20. 


Respectful ly  submitted. 


$20.400     $19,316.82 


GEOROR  W.  WHITE, 

TVeowtrrr. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  20,  1921. 
GEORGE  W.  WHITE,  Esq., 

Treasurer,  The  American  Peace  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIK:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  and  investments  of 
The  American  Peace  Society,  and  hereby  certify  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  foregoing  statements  correctly  set  forth  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  shown  and  the 
Reserve  Fund  Investments  of  the  Society  as  at  the  close  of 
business  April  30,  1921. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  BATES, 

Certified-  Public  Accountant. 


TWO  ANNUAL  DINNERS 

The  American  Peace  Society  gave  a  dinner  to  about  one 
hundred  fifty  guests  at  Rauscher's,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
29,  1920,  in  honor  of  its  ninety-second  anniversary,  and  an- 
other, in  connection  with  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting, 
May  28,  1921.  The  program  of  each  of  these  highly  success- 
ful occasions  follows: 

MAY  29,  1920. 

"The  manhood  that  has  been  in  war  must  be  transferred 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  before  war  can  lose  its  charm,  and 
peace  be  venerable  to  men.  .  .  . 

"The  cause  of  peace  is  not  the  cause  of  cowardice.    .     .     . 

"The  proposition  of  the  Congress  of  Nations  is  undoubtedly 
that  at  which  the  present  fabric  of  our  society  and  the 
present  course  of  events  do  point.  But  the  mind,  once  pre- 
pared for  the  reign  of  principles,  will  easily  find  modes  of 

expressing  its  will." 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

— Before  American  Peace  Society,  1838. 

A  Constructive  Foreign  Policy 

INVOCATION 

REV.  WALTER  A.  MORGAN 

Pastor  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 
Presiding,  The  Secretary  of  the  Society 

THE  HOME  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

MRS.  PHILIP  NORTH  MOORE 

President  National  Council  of  Women,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THE  SCHOOLS  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

INDUSTRY  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

GEORGE  SOULE 
Author  and  Specialist  in  Labor  Disputes 

THE  PRESS  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

FREDERICK  WILE 
Foreign  Newspaper  Correspondent 

CHINA  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

PAUL  S.  REINSCH 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China 
THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCES  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN 

POLICY 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

American  Agent  and  of  Counsel  in  First  Dispute  Submitted 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague 

FINANCE  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

JOHN  BURKE 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
ALTRUISM  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

THOMAS  E.  GREEN 
Director  Speakers'  Bureau,  American  Red  Cross 


"I  rest  assured  that,  without  renouncing  any  essential 
qualities  of  individuality  or  independence,  they  may  yet, 
even  in  our  own  day,  arrange  themselves  in  harmony ;  as 
magnetized  iron  rings — from  which  Plato  once  borrowed  an 
image — under  the  influence  of  potent,  unseen  attraction, 
while  preserving  each  its  own  peculiar  form,  cohere  in  a 
united  chain  of  independent  circles  .  .  .  and  peace  will 
become  the  permanent  rule  of  civilization.  The  stone  will  be 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulcher  in  which  men  have  laid  their 
Lord."; — From  Charles  Summer's  address  before  The  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  at  its  anniversary  meeting  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  May  28,  184'J. 


MAY  28,  1921. 

"We  hope  to  increase  and  promote  the  practice  already 
begun,  of  submitting  national  differences  to  amicable  dis- 
cussion and  arbitration ;  and,  finally,  of  settling  all  national 
controversies  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  as  becomes  rational 
creatures,  and  not  by  physical  force,  as  is  worthy  only  of 
brute  beasts;  and  that  this  shall  be  done  by  a  congress  of 
Christian  nations,  whose  decrees  shall  be  enforced  by  public 

opinion  that  rules  the  world." 

WILLIAM  LADD. 

— At  the  forming  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  New 
York,  May  8,  1828. 

Speakers 

INVOCATION 

REV.  WALTER  A.  MORGAN 
Pastor,  Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
HON.  ANDREW  J.  MONTAGUE 

Representative    from    Virginia,    President    American    Peace 
Society 

FOUR  SCORE  AND  THIRTEEN  YEARS 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

Secretary  American  Peace  Society  and  Editor 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 

THE  WORLD'S  PRESENT  TROUBLES  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORY 

DR.  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON 

Director  Department  of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie 
Institution 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

Representative  from  Ohio,  Member  Committee  on   Foreign 
Affairs 

"WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES" 

DR.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

Technical  Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Second  Hague 

Conference,  1907 ;  Technical  Delegate  of  the  United 

States  to  the  Conference  at  Paris,  1918-1919 

"We  surround  ourselves  always,  according  to  our  freedom 
and  ability,  with  true  images  of  ourselves  in  things,  whether 
it  be  ships  or  books  or  cannons  or  churches.  The  standing 
army,  the  arsenal,  the  camp,  and  the  gibbet  do  not  apper- 
tain to  man.  They  only  serve  as  an  index  to  show  where 
man  is  now ;  what  a  bad,  ungoverned  temper  he  has ;  what 
an  ugly  neighbor  he  is ;  how  his  affections  halt ;  how  low  his 
hope  lies.  He  who  loves  the  bristle  of  bayonets  only  sees  in 
their  glitter  what  beforehand  he  feels  in  his  heart.  It  is 
avarice  and  hatred;  it  is  that  quivering  lip,  that  cold,  hating 
eye,  which  built  magazines  and  powder-houses." 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

—Before  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Peace  Society,  at 
the  Odcon,  in  Boston,  1838. 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY,    IN 

HONOR  OF  ITS  NINETY-THIRD 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Stenographic  Report) 

R\rs«  ICKR'S,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1921. 
npin:  MI  ITIM;  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Andrew  ,T. 
•i-  Montague.    President   <>(  the  American   Peace  So- 
•  icfy. 

Tin-  1'iii  MI»:NT:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  by  choice, 
but  by  the  exigencies  of  office,  I  have  to  inflict  myself 
mwwhli  upon  your  patience.  I  recall  the  story  of  a 
minister  of  this  country  who  went  to  Scotland,  and  upon 
reaching  a  secluded  valley  saw  a  little  church  building, 
and  written  over  the  doorway  was  the  notice,  "This 
evening,  at  5  o'clock,  singing,  praise,  and  free  remarks." 
Not  suggesting  that  we  absolve  ourselves  from  the  joy 
and  help  that  come  from  song  and  prayer,  I  stress  the 
last  word  in  the  inscription  as  accentuating  the  latitude 
and  opportunities  of  this  occasion. 

Many  people  now  ask.  "What  is  the  need  of  a  Peace 
Society  ?  Everybody  is  for  peace."  But  may  it  not  be 
well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  really  desire  peace? 
You  of  this  company,  I  assume  do.  I  fear,  however, 
that  over  the  world  there  is  now  more  diminishing  faith, 
more  dissolving  confidence,  in  men  and  in  the  institu- 
tions of  men  than  perhaps  at  any  period  of  modern 
civilization. 

\Ve  are  not  sure  that  those  who  struggled  together, 
who  are  cemented  by  the  very  baptism  of  blood,  are  quite 
as  friendly  as  they  were  before  the  great  conflict  began. 
We  hear  the  roll  of  armies  as  it  is  being  called  from  place 
to  place  in  the  world. 

But  what  can  the  American  Peace  Society  do  ?  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  can  do  as  it  is 
the  harm  that  will  come  if  we  do  nothing.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  conception  of  the  methods  by  which  peace 
is  to  be  accomplished,  whether  these  methods  differ  ma- 
terially one  from  the  other,  perhaps  sometimes  neutral- 
izing each  other,  the  fact  still  remains  that  all  normal 
beings  are  conscious  of  a  sense  of  intrinsic  duty  to  make 
an  effort  to  bring  about  peace  in  this  world.  This  is  not 
a  debatable  question,  except  among  a  few.  There  is  a 
certain  school  that  think  the  great  virtues  of  this  world 
are  to  be  found  in  war,  that  martial  prowess  and  the 
achievements  of  arms  are  the  best  schools  for  the  devel- 
opment of  character  as  well  as  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  beneficent  purposes  of  civilization.  Bernhardi 
take-  this  position,  and  so  docs  Trietzski,  and  there  arc 
many  in  our  own  country  who  think  more  or  less  in 
terms  of  approval  of  such  a  doctrine. 

lint    1   sulimit  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  i.-  nut   the 
tree  of  life,    (Jood  will  and  mercy  and  ju-tice  ;m<l  i 
must  prevail  if  civilization  is  to  endure. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  had  a  \ery  remark- 
able career.  Some  of  the  most  noble  views  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace  that  have  ever  been  uttered  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  men  in  this  organization. 

The  alile  Secretary  of  this  Society,  who  has  been  with 
it  some  year.-  and  know-  at  tir>t  lian.l  the  activities  and 


lii-iory  of  this  organization,  is  with  us.  lie  is  not  only 
it*  Secretary,  hut  lie  is  the  editor  of  the  AnvoCATK  (>K 
l'i  MI.  which,  so  fur  as  1  know,  is  the  only  journal  in 
America  that  is  (le\oteil  solely  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Whether  one  differs  with  the  views  of  this  journal  or 
not,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the 
views  that  were  originally  advanced  by  the  founders  of 
this  Society;  and  while  the  views  may  not  cover  or  >\ 
haust  the  whole  peace  movement,  they  are  in  consonance 
with  the  opinions  of  all  lovers  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Call,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  will  address  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Our  Friendships 

Address  by  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  ol  the  American 
Peace  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MR.  CALL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  when  we  olli- 
cers  of  this  old  Society  get  together,  unblushingly  ap- 
point ourselves  speakers  at  our  annual  banquet,  and 
coolly  give  to  ourselves  exalted  places  at  the  top  table,  it 
is  not  wholly  an  egotistic  performance.  In  a  number  of 
respects  it  really  is  an  altruistic  proceeding.  We  are 
pleased  to  welcome  you  upon  such  an  occasion,  not  only 
because  we  would  that  you  do  not  forget  us,  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  you. 

When  I  remind  myself  of  Mr.  Webster's  "1  shall  enter 
on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts,"  his  words  beguile 
me  into  saying  that  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon 
the  American  Peace  Society.  "She  needs  none.  There 
she  is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is 
her  history;  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
least,  is  secure."  I  do  not  know  how  true  that  was  of 
Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is  of  tin- 
American  Peace  Society.  But  occasions  like  unto  this 
tend  to  make  it  as  true  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
as  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  is  considerable. 

We  are  together,  I  take  it,  not  that  you  may  hear 
again  how  the  American  Peace  Society  began  in  1815  in 
the  home  of  David  Low  Dodge,  the  first  peace  society  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  visible  and  collective  reaction 
to  years  of  wars  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
that  you  may  learn  once  more  of  the  ADVOCATK  <n 
Pi.  M'K,  published  regularly  since  is;!  I,  and  that  you  may 
be  told  that  I  am  not  the  first  editor  of  that  periodical  in 
hunt  for  copy,  pray  for  light  and  leading,  and  to  gnib 
for  subscriptions. 

Few  are  over-impressed  by  old  age.  anvhow.  True, 
Cicero  looked  upon  young  men  for  action  and  upon  olil 
men  for  counsel;  and  Mr.  Shaw,  a>  shown  in  a  number 
of  his  more  remit  plays,  would  save  our  tottering  race 
liy  getting  us  all  to  live  throe-hundred  years.  But  the 
counsel  from  us  old  men  is  not  alwavs  impressive,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  the  American  Peace  Society  has  lived 
all  these  years  has  no  very  profound  significance  an  such. 

I  am  brought  in  touch  with  old  men  very  frequently. 
Years  ago,  going  into  one  of  my  schools,  I  took  up  an 
"excuse"  which  ha<l  l>e»-n  sent  over  hy  an  old  man,  grand- 
father of  one  of  the  children.  In  tin-  excuse  he  had 
«ritten  these  aiTe-tin;.'  word.-:  "Plea-e  excuse  John  he- 
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cause  he  has  ammonia  and  information  of  the  vowels." 
We  hear  it  said,  and  rather  often,  that  they  used  to  teach 
spelling  in  the  old  days,  but  that  they  do  not  do  it  any 
more;  that  they  used  to  teach  things  worth  while,  the 
"three  E's,"  and  the  like.  Please  permit  me  to  say  to 
you  that  out  of  some  thirty  years  with  the  public  schools 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  young  people  of  today  can 
outspell  and  outwrite  the  spellers  and  writers  we  old 
ones  were  at  their  age.  We  cannot  be  over-impressed  by 
the  harkbackers.  The  poet  who  looked  upon  the  past  as 
the  best  prophet  of  the  future,  probably  overstated  the 
case. 

So,  we  are  not  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
reminiscing.  We  are  here,  as  I  see  it,  because  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  has  a  present.  0,  there  are  people 
who  say  that  it  hasn't.;  that  if  it  has,  its  present  is  in- 
consequential. I  sent  a  copy  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
a  little  while  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine  down  in  Maine — a 
very  dear  friend — and  I  saw  him  a  short  while  after- 
wards, out  back  of  his  house,  splitting  wood.  I  said, 
"Henry,  did  you  get  the  copy  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE?"  He  replied,  "Yes,  I  got  it."  I  said,  "Did  you 
read  it  ?"  He  answered  in  these  graphic  words :  "Yes,  I 
read  it;  but  you  know  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  peace. 
Hell !  There  ain't  no  sech  thing."  The  American  Peace 
Society,  however,  believes  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
thing,  and  that  what  ought  to  be  can  be.  It  has  a  pres- 
ent, and  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  of  its  past,  its 
history  is  a  part  of  its  present.  It  has  its  officers,  and. 
incidentally,  they  are  being  paid  their  salaries  in  order 
that  the  things  may  get  done  which  the  unpaid  officials 
think  ought  to  be  done.  It  has  its  supporters,  people 
who  give  money  to  it  and  enable  it  to  live.  It  has  its 
purpose  and  its  program,  and  both  are  printed  regularly 
on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  indeed,  they  have  appeared  there  regularly  since 
we  entered  the  war. 

But  the  American  Peace  Society  has  a  future.  We 
shall  all  grant  that  it  is  not  fully  recognized  that  not 
only  the  Bible  but  biology,  as  well,  teaches  the  impreg- 
nable persistence  of  the  significant  fact  that  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  It  is  true,  as 
recently  pointed  out  by  a  Princeton  professor,  that,  "In 
length  of  descent  we  are  all  equal,  and  in  community  of 
descent  we  are  all  cousins  if  not  brothers."  Our  resem- 
blances to  each  other  in  cases  of  all  types  are  vastly  more 
numerous  and  important  than  our  differences.  We  are 
an  established  universal  biological  cousinhood.  Racial, 
national,  class  facts  all  support  such  a  statement.  And 
yet,  astounding  thing,  racial,  national,  and  class  an- 
tagonisms exist  and  persist.  And  why?  I  suppose  be- 
cause of  our  ignorance,  and  our  bigotry  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance;  because  of  an  inadequate  science, 
and  of  an  absence  of  justice  among  us.  We  are  lost  in 
bloodthirstiness,  we  are  wandering  among  our  super- 
stitions, and  we  are  miserable ;  and  because  of  these  there 
is  need  for  a  light  in  the  window  of  the  world,  and  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  that. 

We  need,  of  course,  to  see  more  accurately,  feel  more 
truly,  create  more  beautifully.  To  know  all  is  to  pardon 
all.  Tolerance  and  sympathy  for  groups  not  our  own 
is  a  thing  to  be  striven  for,  because  democracy,  as  I  see 


it,  is  a  blessing  only  to  be  achieved  progressively  and 
constantly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  immortal.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  you  are  immortal.  But  prob- 
ably we  shall  all  agree  that  human  society  is  immortal. 
So  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  we  shall 
all  agree  again,  there  must  be  a  continuous  effort  in  be- 
half of  a  finer  humanity,  a  broader  justice,  a  deeper  free- 
dom. We  have  these  gatherings  that  you  may  know  that 
these  are  the  things  the  American  Peace  Society  strug- 
gles for,  and  that  you  may  strengthen  us  in  the  work, 
now  and  through  the  years. 

We  long  for  your  support  and  interest.  We  crave  your 
counsel  and  friendship. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Polonius  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  clown  or  a  statesman.  Perhaps  he  was 
both.  But  I  do  know  that  that  father  of  Laertes  and 
Ophelia  said  a  wise  and  enduring  thing  when  he  advised 
his  son — 

"Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel." 

We  are  here,  kind  friends,  to  renew  our  devotions,  but 
especially  that  we  may  grapple  our  friendships  "with 
hoops  of  steel."  (Applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Secre- 
tary, who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  states  that  this  Society 
is  a  light  in  the  window  of  American  life. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  know  is  true.  In 
the  days  long  gone — some  astronomer  in  this  body  may 
verify  the  period — there  was  a  tremendous  meteoric  dis- 
play in  the  skies  over  eastern  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  upon  an  island  in  the  Rappahannock  River  there 
lived  about  fifty  negro  slaves.  The  master  and  the 
mistress  had  gone  ashore  to  church,  and  when  the  me- 
teors began  to  fall,  pandemonium  and  hysteria  gripped 
these  people.  The  poor  folk  were  praying  and  begging 
to  be  saved  on  that  the  "Day  of  Judgment."  But  there 
was  an  old  man  of  the  group  who  could  not  be  found. 
He  was  their  patriarch,  and  they  looked  and  looked  for 
him,  and  finally  found  Uncle  Reuben  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  tree  with  an  improvised  level  or  rod,  along 
the  top  or  edge  of  which  he  was  sighting  and  watching 
the  heavens.  The  negroes  cried  out  to  him,  "Uncle  Reu- 
ben, aint  you  gwine  to  pray  ?"  He  made  no  reply.  They 
again  said,  "Uncle  Reuben,  aint  you  gwine  to  pray?" 
He  then  responded,  "Children,  don't  bother  me;  I  aint 
ready  to  pray  yit."  The  stars  were  furrowing  the 
heavens  with  increasing  brilliancy,  with  consequent  in- 
creasing fear  among  the  negroes,  and  they  persisted  in 
beseeching  the  old  man  to  pray  for  their  deliverance. 
"Children,  go  way,"  he  finally  declared;  "don't  bother 
me.  I  been  laying  heah  over  an  hour  pinting  dis  heah 
rod  at  dat  North  Star,  and  when  she  begins  to  fizzle  and 
sputter,  den  I  am  gwying  down  to  prayer  and  I  aint 
gwine  before."  (Laughter.) 

This  homely  anecdote  illustrates  that  amidst  the  con- 
fusion, the  doubt,  and  the  tribulation  of  the  times  there 
is  a  fixed  star  to  which  we  can  look  and  by  which  we 
may  be  guided,  and  that  is  the  fixed,  the  immovable,  the 
eternal  principle,  the  obvious  and  fixed  light  of  duty 
illumining  our  pathway. 

If  I  recall  aright,  a  remarkable  Frenchman  has  writ- 
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ten  that  tin-  western  peoples  have  a  different  definition 
of  happiness  from  all  other  peoples,  and  that  perhaps  its 
•  •.inception  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  irreat  accomplish- 
ments in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  That  definition 
nitiv  not  be  scientific,  hut  it  is  a  good  workaday  rule.  It 
is  that  among  us  happiness  is  that  satisfaction  attendant 
II|H in  one's  success  in  overcoming  material  and  moral 
difficulties. 

Many  of  the  oriental  peoples  believe,  as  the  old  saying 
p«-s.  that  it  is  better  to  be  lying  down  than  sitting  down, 
!»•  asleep  than  lying  down,  and  to  be  dead  than  asleep. 
Hut  real  happiness  consists  in  some  victory  over  forces 
that  must  be  destroyed,  over  moral  difficulties  that  must 
IK-  overcome.  History  keeps  the  track  of  these  things. 
I  think  it  was  Disraeli  who  said  that  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  in  the  world  was  an  event;  but  John 
M.irlev.  with  trenchant  criticism,  observed  that  that  is 
partially  true,  but  that  the  underlying  cause  which 
brought  forth  the  event  was  still  more  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Perhaps  the  historian  at  least  may  discover  the  anti- 
dote, or  identify  the  relation  between  the  event  and  the 
underlying  cause  that  brings  forth  the  event,  or  trace  the 
long  accumulating  trail  or  procession  of  mighty  circum- 
stances. 

We  are  very  fortunate  tonight  in  having  with  us  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  a  very  profound  study  in  that 
field  of  human  endeavor,  the  accomplished  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  a  great  historian,  a  most  learned  man,  and 
a  most  delightful  gentleman.  I  have  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  who  will  speak 
upon  the  "World's  Recent  Troubles  in  the  Light  of  His- 
tory." (Applause.) 

The  World's  Recent  Troubles  in  the  Light 
of  History 

Address  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Director,  Department 
of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie  Institution 

R.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  History 
is  supposed  to  cast  light  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  It  is  supposed  to  cast  light  upon  the  present  and 
upon  the  future.  Not  too  much,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ex- 
IH  ( ted  of  reasonings  from  parallel  instances  in  history. 
Mr.  Bryce  said  very  well  during  the  time  he  was  here, 
in  one  of  his  publications,  that  one  of  the  chief  values  of 
historical  study  is  to  keep  us  from  being  taken  in  by 
historical  analogies.  Yet  I  remember  this:  that  when 
in  order  to  help  the  governmental  activities  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  war  we  had  a  good  many  historical  per- 
sons here,  people  who  were  occupied  with  historical 
study,  and  of  course  all  mankind  at  the  time  were  talk- 
ing daily  of  the  news  and  of  what  the  news  might  por- 
tend, what  the  next  thing  would  be,  or  what  was  likely 
to  happen  in  the  immediate  future,  I  observed  that  these 
historical  friends  of  mine  did  hit  it  a  little  more  closely 
than  other  people  in  judgments  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
happen.  Their  guesses  were  a  little  better,  by  reason  of 
their  historical  studies,  than  those  of  the  average  of 
mankind.  So,  I  rather  think  there  is  something  in  the 
notion  that  history  can  cast  some  light  upon  the  present 
and  the  future  of  mankind. 
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Well,  the  present  of  mankind  is  of  course  a  dismal 
present.  The  world  is  in  great  agony,  still  amid  per- 
plexities multiform  and  grievous.  Can  history  show  any 
hope  of  amelioration? 

In  1913  most  of  us  thought  that  the  world  was  advanc- 
ing rather  rapidly  toward  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
warfare  would  be  very  difficult  and  a  very  great  war 
would  be  hardly  possible.  Then  came  the  greatest  of  all 
wars,  bringing  upon  us  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
has  fallen  on  mankind.  The  natural  effect  of  that  was 
disappointment  to  many  minds,  of  persons  who  had  said 
before  the  war  that  the  sense  of  justice,  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  was  advancing  strongly  toward  preventing 
such  a  thing;  that  the  economical  sense  of  mankind  was 
still  stronger ;  that  not  only  the  Christian  churches,  but 
the  bankers,  the  Standard  Oil  people,  the  world's  great 
economic  organizations,  would  not  permit  a  great  war 
to  occur  again. 

Then  we  found  ourselves  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars. 
But  those  who  suppose  that  the  whole  thing  is  in  col- 
lapse and  that  all  of  our  expectations  and  hopes  are  de- 
feated might  very  well  look  to  the  example  of  an  imagi- 
nary man,  say.  of  1470.  This  will  seem  to  you  a  rather 
antiquarian  method  of  approaching  the  war  of  1914; 
but,  if  you  will  remember,  for  400  years,  from  1500  to 
our  time,  the  main  feature  of  the  political  organization 
of  mankind  has  been  the  organization  in  great  States. 
Before  that,  for  some  centuries,  mankind  was  organized 
mostly  in  small  feudal  principalities,  somewhat  under 
the  superior  control  of  royal  governments,  no  doubt,  but 
substantially  independent,  and  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  under  the  feudal  system,  or  feudal  want  of  system. 

Now,  in  1470,  an  intelligent  citizen  of  London  or 
Paris,  under  what  was  then  the  existing  status,  would 
have  said  to  himself,  "It  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  progressing  out  of  this  feudal  system ;  that  we  were 
rapidly  approaching  toward  a  time  when  mankind  would 
be  organized  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  a  scale  perhaps 
based  on  nationalities,  or  States,  larger  than  what  had 
been  before.  And  yet  here  we  are  in  the  worst  of  all 
wars" — the  War  of  the  Roses,  then  devastating  England ; 
similar  wars  devastating  France,  similar  wars  devastat- 
ing Spain,  for  it  is  curious  how  a  similar  sort  of  phe- 
nomenon runs  through  all  of  the  European  countries 
about  the  same  time;  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  all  of 
the  other  countries  were  having  troubles  of  that  sort. 
Warfare  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  reached  a  greater 
height  than  ever,  and  our  imaginary  citizen  would  feel 
deeply  disappointed  and  discouraged,  would  feel  that  the 
world  had  not  reached  anything  like  the  turn  that  he 
had  supposed  that  it  had  reached.  Well,  the  man  who 
felt  that  way  might  have  learned  that,  after  all,  these 
wars  which  were  going  on  between  the  various  great 
parties  were  nothing  like  so  bad  as  the  little  constant 
wars  of  earlier  times,  when  every  man's  hand  was  against 
every  other  man's.  \Vars  of  great  factions  in  a  country 
were,  after  all,  not  the  very  worst  of  wars.  Those  wars 
were  dynastic  wars  within  the  countries.  They  were, 
you  might  say,  the  clearing-up  showers,  and  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  the  men  of  Europe  had  emerged  into 
groups  of  nations,  great  countries  which  during  that 
period  were  in  the  process  of  forming,  and  bringing 
mankind  into  the  next  period  of  the  world's  progress. 
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has  boon  the  progress  of  the  political  civilization 
of  this  earth,  from  smaller  aggregations  to  larger.  From 
that  you  reach  a  conclusion :  We,  too,  are  progressing 
toward  some  greater  aggregation.  Taking  that  time  and 
comparing  it  with  the  present  time,  or  rather  with  1914, 
1915,  or  1916,  we  may  see  that  one  who  saw  Europe 
plunged  in  terrible  wars  would  still  not  he  justified  in 
despairing  of  the  world's  progress. 

All  of  those  forces  that  we  thought  in  1913  to  be 
working  toward  universal  peace  were  working  toward 
universal  peace,  and  those  forces  are  still  active  in  the 
world.  The  interruption  has  been  very  great,  a  tremen- 
dous one,  but  it  is  only  an  interruption  to  normal  prog- 
ress, which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  working  toward  a  system  of  great  States,  great  na- 
tions; was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  twentieth  century  work- 
ing toward  some  greater  aggregation,  some  greater  syn- 
thesis of  the  nations  of  the  world,  leading  toward  some- 
thing broader,  something  more  inclusive,  something 
tending  more  toward  universal  peace  than  that  system 
of  great  States  wherein  every  one  was  a  law  to  itself,  and 
every  one  was  alone  to  make  its  own  policies  without 
regard  to  others. 

Take  another  analogy  in  history  for  the  present  state 
of  things.  Of  all  earlier  times,  one  might  suggest  that 
this  is  most  like  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Europe 
after  Waterloo;  that  period  has  much  that  is  analogous 
to  Europe,  or  the  world,  of  the  present  time.  Now,  what 
do  you  see?  After  Waterloo  everybody's  teeth  were  on 
edge ;  all  nations,  all  States,  were  more  or  less  nervous. 
Prance  was  very  much  disturbed,  very  angry  at  having 
been  defeated,  even  though  defeated  by  a  coalition,  even 
though  it  took  all  Europe  to  put  France  back  in  her 
place.  Still,  it  had  been  done,  and  France  felt  deeply 
sensitive  about  it.  Other  nations  felt  bitter.  All  of  the 
nations  were  exhausted  by  the  warfare.  All  nations 
were  impoverished  as  the  result  of  the  heavy  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  they  were  also  burdened  by  debts  and  had 
had  bad  harvests.  Out  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
ideas  there  had  come  in  all  countries  a  conflict  between 
the  ideas  of  radicalism  and  the  ideas  of  conservatives, 
who  wished  to  become  even  more  conservative  than  they 
had  been  before.  There  was  a  state  of  unrest,  very  deep 
unrest,  so  that  a  man  in  1818,  for  instance,  would  have 
felt  justified  in  thinking  that  the  world  still  had  a  nat- 
ural impulse  toward  warfare,  that  perhaps  it  was  vitally 
prevalent  in  the  blood  of  mankind.  In  the  interior  con- 
cerns of  nations,  governments  were  in  constant  alarm. 
The  government  in  England,  for  instance,  though  more 
liberal  than  any  of  the  rest,  felt  that  the  world  was  in 
great  danger  from  the  radicals,  as  many  think  that  this 
country  is  in  danger  from  the  progress  of  radical  ideas. 
All  mankind  was  in  a  disturbed  state. 

Yet  I  think  that  it  was  not  twelve  years  after  Waterloo 
before  the  nations  felt  really  pacific  toward  each  other, 
when  within  the  nations  men  had  come  to  regard  law 
and  order  as  they  had  never  regarded  them  before,  and 
yet  thought  more  of  the  principles  of  liberalism  than 
they  had  before.  Within  twelve  years  quiet  had  come  to 
most  men's  minds,  and  in  fifteen  years  Europe  was  more 
peaceful  than  for  ages  before. 

We  may  hope  for  such  a  condition  to  come  out  of  the 
present  conditions,  if  we  are  willing  to  think  that  the 


processes  which  go  on  by  reason  of  definite  causes  in  one 
part  of  history  have  analogous  workings  in  another. 

Another  example,  from  another  part  of  history,  is  that 
of  this  great  alliance  that  has  been  managed  so  effect- 
ively during  this  war.  Compare  that  with  all  of  the 
alliances  that  have  preceded  it.  Now,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  during  a  period  of  four  hundred  years  past 
there  have  been  great  nations.  When  any  one  nation 
tried  to  be  predominant  or  any  monarch  tried  to  pre- 
dominate, groups  of  others  have  drawn  together  to  pull 
them  down.  But  the  alliances  that  were  formed  were 
always  insecure.  The  alliance  against  Charles  V  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  alliance  against  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  later  alliance  against  Napoleon — let  us  see  how  they 
worked. 

In  the  earlier  cases  they  could  not  hold  together  for 
five  years,  and  hardly  for  one  year.  The  alliances  that 
were  formed  against  Napoleon  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  "play  the  game"  with  each  other.  Often  the  nations 
were  found  to  be  secretly  playing  into  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon ;  they  did  not  hold  honestly  together. 

Now,  in  this  great  alliance,  we  have  seen  in  our  time 
they  have  held  together.  I  suppose  that  there  has  no 
doubt  been  some  friction,  and  that  you  will  say  that 
there  will  be  more  friction.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
alliance  has  worked  with  a  smoothness  that  has  never 
been  seen  before.  Now,  that  is  a  very  long  step  toward 
such  a  large  organization  as  will  work  smoothly  in  times 
of  peace.  Again,  this  alliance  has  brought  into  existence 
many  boards  and  committees  and  other  organs  that  we 
can  still  call  "going  concerns."  We  think  of  the  alliance 
as  being  still  maintained  and  as  an  organization  of  such 
a  sort  as  can  play  its  part  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
times  of  war,  working  toward  common  ends.  The  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  since  1914 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  co-operating  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  ways  in  which  they  had  been 
co-operating  before  the  war.  An  alliance  was  formed  in 
which  all  of  the  great  States  of  Europe  were  included 
except  two.  That  is  a  very  great  step  toward  that  alli- 
ance of  the  world  in  which  all  of  the  nations  shall  be 
bound,  a  greater  one  than  we  have  ever  had  before  in 
human  history. 

So,  I  think  we  may  from  history  take  some  courage, 
hope,  and  confidence  with  regard  to  the  future  and  witli 
regard  to  progress.  And  remember  that  our  progress 
toward  peace  depends  very  largely  upon  our  confidence 
in  peace  as  a  practicable  and  profitable  thing. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  lived  for 
eight  years  in  Baltimore.  Every  year  the  postman — I 
remember  that  distinctly — and  I  think  many  other  peo- 
ple, told  me  that  we  were  having  a  very  exceptional 
winter.  After  living  through  eight  exceptional  winters, 
one  began  to  believe  that  winter  was  not  very  exceptional. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  one  has 
said  that  if  history  does  not  solve  events  it  teaches  us 
how  to  examine  them.  We  are  all  very  grateful  for  the 
contribution  to  our  thought,  our  reason,  and  to  our 
optimism  that  has  just  been  so  ably  and  interestingly 
made  by  Dr.  Jameson. 

The  present  outlook  for  peace  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  .solemn  tasks  that  can  engage  our  minds  and  our 
hearts,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  that  we  have 
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with  us  a  gentleman  who  \\;i^  for  some  li\e  years  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  who  has  filled  important  public 
positions — legislate  e.  administrative,  and  otherwise; 
who  is  a  statesman  and  a  publicist  of  tin-  high  order, 
standing  among  the  great  figures  of  American  life.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  asking  your  consideration  of  an 
address  upon  the  "Present  Outlook  for  International 
I'eace."  I iy  the  Honoralil.'  Theodore  E.  Burton.  (Ap- 
plause. I 

"  Present  Outlook  for  International  Peace" 

Address  by  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Representative 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  BUKTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  omit  at  the  outset  to  utter  a  few  words 
of  eulogy  on  this  American  Peace  Society.  I  should  be 
disloval  to  my  affiliations  if  I  should  leave  it  out.  The 
Society  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  this  ninety-third  anni- 
\<-r-ary.  for  it  has  worthily  illustrated  the  aspirations  of 
Christian  men  and  women.  It  has  abounded  in  human 
effort.  The  American  Peace  Society  has  maintained  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  world,  recognizing 
that  human  interests,  however  diversified,  are  neverthe- 
less one.  It  has  labored  incessantly  in  a  great  cause. 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  first  to  obtain  the 
passage  by  a  State  Legislature — that  of  Massachusetts — 
of  a  resolution  railing  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
between  nations  by  arbitration.  As  early  as  1835  it  was 
petitioning  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  behalf 
of  a  congress  and  court  of  nations.  Its  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Congress  through  a  series  of  years. 
John  Quincy  Adams  presented  those  petitions  fre- 
quently. It  finally  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
Congress  a  resolution  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  that 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

On  the  various  occasions  on  which  this  Society  has 
met  it  has  been  addressed  by  some  of  the  leading  orators 
of  the  nation — by  William  Ellery  Channing;  by  Charles 
Sumner;  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  philosopher  and 
poet.  Would  that  we  could  equal  them  tonight  in  the 
inspiration  of  our  ap]>eals  and  in  convincing  power. 
Through  discouragement  and  despite  obstacles  the 
Society  has  never  faltered  in  its  efforts.  It  has  never 
despaired :  and  to  me  there  is  a  recognition  of  its  meri- 
torious labors  amid  the  frightful  suffering  of  the  late 
conflict.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  field  for  its  action 
more  important,  and  I  trust  more  hopeful,  than  ever 
before. 

Other  societies  have  come  and  gone  because  their  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Anti-sla\crv  societies  were  es- 
tablished about  the  same  time  as  this  organization. 
Later  came  the  woman's  suffrage  associations,  treated  at 
first  with  derision  and  ridicule.  And.  we  must  cor 
it  is  a  matter  of  political  history  that  (luring  the  last  one 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  movement  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  suffrage  that  has  been  speediest  in  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  its  objects.  There  have  been  other  move- 
ments for  great  social  reforms,  a  number  of  which  have 
met  with  success.  But  still  the  world  is  full  of  the  din 
of  war  and  of  the  spirit  of  hate  and  antagonism. 

In  the  present  outlook,  let  us  note  what,  are  some  of 
the  discouragement*  which  face  Us.  Fir-t.  I  may  men- 
tion that  M-r\  considerable  number,  already  referred  to 


by  Governor  Montague,  who  believe  that  war  is  a  nat- 
ural condition  of  mankind;  that  contests,  bloody  con- 
tests, are  inevitable;  even  more  than  that,  that  war  is  a 
necessary  condition  and  an  essential  event  for  the  main- 
tenance of  courage,  proficiency,  and  discipline ;  that  man 
is  a  combative  animal,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  have 
ion  diets  between  nations  in  all  the  years  of  the  future; 
tha't  war  has  that  same  degree  of  permanency  as  great 
.-ocial,  scientific,  and  biological  movements. 

But,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  the  voice  of  the  defenders 
of  war  is  becoming  weaker.  There  are  myriads,  aye, 
countless  myriads  of  those  who  have  fought,  who  have 
seen  bloodshed,  who  have  gone  through  the  hardships  of 
war  on  the  battlefields.  Leave  it  to  them.  Do  they  de- 
sire another  war  ?  Leave  it  to  the  civilian  population ; 
to  the  women,  and  to  the  children  who  suffered  while 
the  cruel  contest  devastated  the  earth.  Leave  it  to  the 
humanitarians,  to  the  Christian  churches.  Do  they  de- 
sire that  again  the  nations  should  be  flying  at  each 
other's  throats? 

But  there  is  another  unfavorable  feature  which  I  may 
name,  due  to  an  exaggerated  and  blind  nationalism,  a 
spirit  of  national  selfishness  which  has  grown  up  in  cer- 
tain countries,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  has  come  to  be  realized,  more  and  more  as  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  earth  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
that  the  citizen  depends  upon  his  country.  There  arises, 
therefore,  a  pride  in  his  race,  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  gives  greater  zest  to  that  spirit  of  separate  nation- 
ality, and  which  demands  that  his  country  take  a  new,  a 
stronger,  and  a  more  aggressive  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Still  further,  there  seems  to  be  a  growth,  I  regret  to 
say,  of  racial  repulsions,  prejudices  which  in  the  last 
twenty  years  have  increased,  although  the  contact  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  earth  is  greater  than 
before.  True,  we  have  had  a  sentimental  liking  for  all 
jieoples.  When  we  have  seen  them  at  a  distance,  we 
have  been  not  only  tolerant  but  ready  to  appreciate  their 
virtues.  But  when  we  come  in  nearer  touch,  we  think 
of  their  strength.  We  also  recognize  their  selfishness 
and  other  repelling  things.  If  we  have  thought  they 
were  to  remain  in  a  position  of  weakness,  and  to  allow 
the  Caucasian  race  to  he  dominant,  we  must  now  recog- 
nize that  they  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  point  where 
they  resent  this  attitude.  We  see  signs  of  this  in  the 
Orient.  We  read  of  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  which  we  have  regarded  heretofore  as  not  very 
great  factors  in  the  political  life  of  the  world.  They  have 
been  considered  negligible.  But  they  are  now  beginning 
to  demand  their  place,  and,  as  it  is  thought  by  some, 
more  than  their  place.  They  are  even  saying  that  these 
other  races,  in  view  of  the  decay  from  war  of  the  Cau- 
casian race,  "will  put  the  white  man  to  bed,"  as  one  per- 
son expressed  it;  and  there  is  this  fear  that  rests  upon 
us  of  attack  and  conquest  by  countries  which  do  not  un- 
derstand our  civilization,  countries  alien  to  us. 

Then,  beyond  all  this,  are  the  deeply  rooted  feelings, 
and  antagonisms,  and  hatreds  which  have  grown  out  of 
this  recent  war.  There  are  the  new  alignments  of  na- 
tions, the  new  boundaries,  the  sending  forth,  as  it  were, 
upon  untried  and  uncharted  seas  of  new  countries  that 
have  had  no  experience  in  self-government,  with  their 
inevitable  dangers  ami  collisions.  These  are  all  factors 
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which  make  for  war,  for  its  continuance,  and  for  its 
unnatural  miseries. 

Now,  what  are  the  methods  by  whicli  to  prevent  it? 
I  may  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  classes.  The  first 
is  by  a  gradual  development  of  international  law,  of 
judicial  settlement  of  all  disputes.  Let  there  be  an  au- 
gust court  for  the  whole  world  like  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  before  which  the  proudest  as  well 
as  the  weakest  nations  may  and  must  come  to  present 
their  claims  and  submit ;  where,  in  the  splendid  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  a  hundred  years  ago,  "Russia 
and  Geneva  shall  be  received  with  equal  consideration." 
It  is  the  aim  of  those  who  advocate  this  idea  that  inter- 
national law  shall  be  rescued  from  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty;  that  new  principles  be  established,  and  that  there 
be  just  that  same  order  of  things  for  settlements  between 
nations  as  between  individuals.  This  is,  in  my  decided 
opinion,  the  millenium  of  the  future,  that  to  which  we 
are  tending,  though  progress  toward  it  may  be  slow. 
Heaven  give  its  blessing  to  every  meeting  of  jurists,  and 
to  every  project  for  international  courts  which  may 
speed  the  day  when  peace  and  order  and  justice  under 
the  shadow  of  law  may  prevail  all  over  the  earth !  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Then,  there  is  a  second  method,  namely,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  stronger  nations  to  restrain  recalcitrant 
States,  and  I  here  go  immediately  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions covenant  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I  stand 
here  as  one  of  those  who  favored  the  League  of  Nations 
with  proper  reservations.  (Applause.) 

That  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  contains 
principles  calculated  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  order,  providing  as  it  does  for  a 
common  interest ;  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties 
by  arbitration  and  by  inquiry  by  the  Council;  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  backward  peoples;  for 
consideration  for  labor;  for  a  consolidation  of  great  in- 
ternational agencies,  for  co-operating  with  the  Red 
Cross,  a  splendid  beneficent  organization,  and  providing 
for  the  widening  of  its  influences. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  fear  that  the  covenant  has  not 
justified  the  hopes  of  its  projectors.  And  why  ?  In  the 
first  place,  there  has  been  manifest  human  selfishness 
among  nations,  that  old  imperial  spirit,  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger  nations  to  obtain  for  themselves 
outlying  territory  in  all  the  world,  to  gain  trade  advan- 
tages, to  advance  their  positions  and  to  keep  behind  and 
in  subordination  the  weaker  nations  of  the  world.  That 
great  eternal  principle  that  man  as  man,  created  in  the 
image  of  the  same  Creator,  has  equality;  and  that  other 
equally  great  principle  derived  from  it,  that  every  na- 
tion, however  large  its  territory,  or  however  small,  how- 
ever great  its  military  strength,  or  however  weak,  must 
be  equal  before  the  eyes  of  the  law,  these  have  not  gained 
sure  footing  in  the  councils  of  the  nations,  whether  sit- 
ting at  Paris,  at  Geneva,  or  elsewhere.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  same  flavor,  too  much  of  the  same  idea  of 
the  old  Holy  Alliance,  framed,  as  some  have  said,  for 
unholy  purposes. 

Then,  again,  its  workings  have  been  disappointing. 
Peace  has  not  yet  come  upon  the  earth.  Yet  I  take  great 
encouragement  in  what  Professor  Jameson  has  just  said 
of  the  analogy  between  that  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  in  1815  and  the  present;  that  for  two  or 


three  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  hatred  was  rife 
and  contests  seemed  likely  to  arise ;  but  that  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
spreading  its  beneficent  influence  all  over  Europe,  and 
a  development  of  the  spirit  of  liberalism.  I  trust  that 
may  again  be  the  case. 

Then,  again,  there  has  been  a  reformation,  if  not  a 
malformation,  of  the  map  of  Europe,  sometimes  with- 
out regard  to  economic  or  physical  barriers,  sometimes 
in  disregard  of  the  national  affiliations  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  together  with  a  declaration  that  these  bound- 
aries should  remain  permanent.  Now,  in  the  political 
life  of  the  world,  I  question  if  these  aims  can  be  at- 
tained. The  forces  of  civilization,  the  elements  of  prog- 
ress in  the  world  are  dynamic;  they  are  not  static.  In 
the  course  of  time  new  alignments  will  be  made,  of 
course,  and  new  boundaries  will  be  found  necessary,  and 
if  happily  they  cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
there  will  be  an  outbreaking  of  war  to  determine  the  new 
grouping  of  nations.  Perhaps  in  an  ideal  world  the 
question  of  barriers  or  borders  between  countries  will  be 
immaterial ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  now. 

Then,  again,  did  not  this  great  covenant  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  force?  Were  not  the  ideas  carried 
into  the  covenant  to  some  degree  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  without  that  due  consideration  which  should 
be  given  to  them  ?  General  Smuts,  who  was  very  promi- 
nent in  the  drawing  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  said  that:  "There  are  territorial  settlements 
which  will  need  revision.  There  are  guarantees  laid 
down  which  we  all  hope  will  soon  be  found  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  new  peaceful  temper  and  unarmed  state 
of  our  former  enemies.  There  are  punishments  fore- 
shadowed over  most  of  which  a  calmer  mood  may  yet 
prefer  to  pass  the  sponge  of  oblivion.  There  are  in- 
demnities stipulated  which  cannot  be  enacted  without 
grave  injury  to  the  industrial  revival  of  Europe,  and 
which  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to  render  more  toler- 
able and  moderate."  And  that  great  advocate  of  peace 
and  international  justice,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  said  at 
first  that  he  believed  in  force  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of 
the  League;  but  some  twelve  months  later  he  changed 
his  mind. 

I  have  been  surprised  that  the  opponents  of  this 
League,  of  whom  I  did  not  count  myself  as  one  except 
in  the  most  qualified  way,  have  not  made  reference  to 
the  discussion  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787, 
where  a  very  similar  question  with  reference  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  States  by  the  central  government  was  brought 
forward  and  advocated.  The  Virginia  delegates  brought 
forward  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  if  a  State  violated 
any  article  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  might  pass  an 
act  for  the  use  of  force  against  it.  On  this  Mr.  Mason, 
himself  of  Virginia,  said  that  punishment  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  executed  on  the  States  collect- 
ively, and  that  such  a  government  was  necessary  as 
would  directly  operate  on  individuals.  Mr.  Madison 
said  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force  the 
more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the  justice,  and  the 
efficiency  of  it  when  applied  to  people  collectively  and 
not  individually.  Again,  Mr.  Madison  said :  "The  larger 
States  will  be  impregnable ;  the  smaller  only  can  feel  the 
vengeance  of  it."  He  illustrated  his  position  by  the  con- 
federacies, ancient  and  modern.  It  was  the  cobweb 
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which  would  entangle  the  weak.  Init  would  be  the  sport 
of  tin-  strong.  And  (.11  July  14,  1787,  he  stated:  "The 
practicability  of  making  law-  with  coercive  sanction  for 
tin-  States  as  political  Ixxlies  has  been  exploded  on  all 
hands." 

Alexander  Hamilton  said :  "To  coerce  the  States 
would  be  one  of  the  maddest  projects  ever  devised.  No 
State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  coercing  another.  There  could  be  no  cure  for  this 
great  evil  but  to  enable  the  national  laws  to  operate  on 
individuals,  like  the  laws  of  the  States."  And  at  a  later 
time,  in  the  State  Convention  of  New  York,  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  he  said:  "Even  in  those  con- 
federacies which  have  been  composed  of  members  smaller 
than  many  of  our  counties,  the  principle  of  legislation 
for  sovereign  States  supported  by  military  coercion  has 
never  been  found  effectual." 

Is  force  the  method  by  which  peace  can  be  secured? 
That  certainly  is  not  the  past  history  of  the  world,  for 
when  a  State  has  been  subdued  and  brought  into  sub- 
ji'i-tion  to  another  and  compelled  to  do  that  which  the 
people  did  not  wish  to  do,  it  has  been  the  very  founda- 
tion and  sure  promoter  of  later  wars. 

You  who  have  visited  Paris  and  have  seen  there  the 
statue  of  Strassburg  as  it  was  before  the  war,  with  the 
mourning  wreath  upon  it  because  that  little  land  had 
been  wrested  away  from  France  by  Germany,  could  you 
look  upon  that  manifestation  of  national  pride  and  na- 
tional mourning  without  a  conviction  that  some  day, 
under  some  circumstances,  the  hatred  caused  by  that  oc- 
casion in  wresting  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  would, 
under  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  be  the  cause  of  another  war  ? 

On  this  question  Senator  Root  expressed  himself  in 
language  so  exactly  apposite  that  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  read  it.  He  said :  "There  is  but  one  power  on  earth 
that  can  preserve  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  poor, 
the  weak,  and  the  humble;  there  is  but  one  power  on 
earth  that  can  preserve  the  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
civilization  and  humanity,  and  that  is  the  power,  the 
mighty  power,  of  the  public  opinion  of  mankind.  With- 
out it  your  leagues  to  enforce  peace,  your  societies  for  a 
world's  court,  your  peace  conventions,  your  peace  endow- 
ments are  all  powerless,  because  no  force  moves  in  this 
world  until  it  ultimately  has  a  public  opinion  behind  it, 
The  thing  that  men  fear  more  than  they  do  the  sheriff 
or  the  policeman  or  the  State's  prison  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  thing 
that  among  nations  is  the  most  potent  force  is  the  uni- 
\er>nl  condemnation  of  mankind.  And  even  during  this 
terrible  struggle  we  have  seen  the  nations  appealing  from 
day  to  day,  appealing  by  speech  and  by  pen  and  by  press, 
for  the  favorable  judgment  of  mankind,  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  That  establishes  standards  of  con- 
duct." 

The  process  may  be  slow,  but  my  burning  proposition 
is,  bringing  to  the  minds  of  men  and  of  nations  the  de- 
sirability of  peace,  that  no  longer  should  such  disputes 
be  settled  by  the  sword,  or  diplomatic  negotiations  be 
associated  with  the  rattling  of  the  saber,  but  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sentiment  of  men.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  tlie  only  sure  way  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  peace.  There  may  be  steps  between,  something 
like  the  policeman  to  keep  order  for  those  who  are  ob- 
streperous, bringing  them  to  order.  Perhaps  the  poten- 


tiality of  the  force  of  the  larger  nations,  born  of 
may  aid  in  this  resjicet.  But  the  dove  of  peace  flutter- 
ing aloft  will  never  alight  upon  the  earth  and  remain 
there  until  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  demands  that 
there  be  order,  justice,  law,  universally  enthroned  among 
the  nations. 

Then,  there  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  move  to- 
ward peace;  by  arbitration  and  by  commissions  of  in- 
quiry. I  have  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
and  to  mention  the  various  plans,  but  there  has  been 
most  notable  progress  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
by  arbitration  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Many  treaties  have 
been  drawn,  a  few  without  any  exceptions,  as  that  be- 
tween Holland  and  Denmark,  as  between  Holland  and 
Italy,  Argentina  and  Chili,  in  which  every  controversy 
of  law  or  fact  of  every  nature  whatsoever  is  to  be  left  to 
arbitration. 

Then,  there  have  been  numerous  arbitration  treaties 
with  exceptions  of  varying  kinds;  one,  in  effect,  that 
there  should  be  no  violation  of  the  constitution  of  either 
State;  another  that  there  should  be  no  infringement  of 
sovereignty  or  independence;  another  that  there  should 
be  no  question  left  to  arbitration  which  interferes 
with  the  vital  interests,  independence,  or  honor  of  an- 
other. Now,  all  of  these  are  well  in  their  place,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  Falstaff's  question,  "What  is 
honor?"  The  expression  is  capable  of  such  manifold 
interpretations  it  leaves  room  for  controversy.  I  re- 
member once,  during  a  discussion  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  point  was  raised  that  the  matter  of  free  tolls  on 
the  Panama  Canal  was  a  question  of  honor  with  this 
country,  certainly  giving  the  word  a  very  wide  scope. 
The  English  said  that  the  Alabama  claims  were  a  ques- 
tion of  honor  and  never  could  be  left  to  arbitration. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  we  must  carry  forward  every 
effort,  not  only  to  promote  rules  of  international  law, 
the  idea  of  peaceable  settlement,  of  arbitration,  but  let 
our  arbitrations,  as  is  the  common  saying  of  the  times, 
"have  teeth"  in  them. 

There  is  still  another  plan,  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
provided  for  in  The  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  and 
secured  by  treaties  between  this  country  and  twenty 
other  nations.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Bryan  treaties 
negotiated  in  1913,  providing  for  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry, each  country  to  choose  two  members,  not  more 
than  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  thereof,  and  the  fifth 
to  be  selected  by  the  two  governments.  Such  a  commis- 
sion would  examine  the  facts,  the  law,  and  have  a  year 
within  which  to  do  it,  no  hostility  to  be  engaged  in  dur- 
ing that  year  in  which  the  report  is  to  be  made.  All  the 
commissions  are  to  be  permanent.  The  reports  are  not 
to  be  binding  on  either  party.  What  is  the  good  that 
these  treaties  do?  They  secure  time  for  the  cooling  of 
passions.  They  bring  to  bear  the  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  public.  They  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  was  utilized  in  the  Dogger 
Hank  case  during  the  Russian-Japanese  struggle,  when 
the  Russian  navy  fired  on  a  fleet  of  fishing  smacks 
in  the  North  Sea  not  far  from  Hull.  The  Russian  navy, 
passing  that  way,  either  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cants or  groundless  fear,  thought  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  Japanese  navy,  and  they  blazed  away.  Pretty 
risky  presumption,  when  there  was  the  English  navy, 
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with  its  ships  of  high-sounding  names — the  Formidable, 
•  the  Colossus,  the  Thunderer,  and  the  Terrible — and  a 
number  of  naval  officers  naturally  fond  of  exercise. 
These  leviathans  of  the  deep  could  have  blown  the  Rus- 
sian navy  into  Kingdom  Come  over  night.  And  yet  that 
critical  controversy  was  settled  by  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Now,  coming  to  other  specific  propositions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  I  believe  this  Society  favors,  and  I 
think  we  should  all  favor,  the  reconvening  of  The  Hague 
Conference  and  providing  for  regular  sessions.  We 
should  take  every  possible  step  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational law.  We  must  encourage  conferences  between 
this  country  and  other  countries,  looking  toward  dis- 
armament. The  world  cannot  long  endure  this  crushing 
burden  of  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  armies 
and  navies,  especially  when  the  ships  that  are  built  today 
will  be  put  on  the  scrap-heap  within  a  decade,  and  when, 
with  the  progress  of  science,  warfare  from  the  air  or 
siibmarincs  from  the  sea  may  make  the  mightiest  super- 
battleship  in  the  world  a  useless  hulk  in  a  moment  of 
time. 

Let  us  bring  to  bear  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
and  save  the  world  from  bankruptcy  by  some  provision 
for  the  abatement  of  arms,  beginning,  no  doubt,  with 
the  three  nations  of  the  largest  navies — 'Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  were  forty  min- 
utes allotted  to  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  all  of  that, 
but  I  do  want  to  close  with  just  a  brief  word,  and  that 
is  that  this  country  stands  in  a  most  exceptional  posi- 
tion. Not  even  Imperial  Rome  itself,  with  its  legions 
and  far-flung  power,  had  the  influence  for  the  control  of 
the  opinions  of  the  world  that  the  United  States  has,  and 
that,  my  friends,  not  by  weapon,  but  by  example  and  by 
argument.  Let  us  take  the  lead  in  this  great  movement 
for  peace.  We  have  no  towering  ambitions  for  acces- 
sions of  territory.  We  wish  merely  the  open  door,  so 
that  we  may  have  equal  opportunity  among  the  countries 
of  the  earth  with  all  the  rest.  We  are  the  leaders  in 
popular  government,  and  that  makes  in  the  long  run  for 
peace.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  we  have  pursued 
a  policy  of  peace.  We  have  been  in  the  leadership  for 
the  cause  of  arbitration.  Let  us  maintain  that  leader- 
ship. But  let  us,  I  pray,  have  due  respect  for  every 
other  nation.  Away  with  that  flippant  spirit  which 
would  say,  "What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad?''  Away 
with  that  egotism  which  would  flout  and  brag  that  we 
are  so  far  superior  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  God  of  Peace  has  made  divers  races  and  peoples, 
and  just  as  different  men  and  women  have  their  differ- 
ent capabilities,  so  the  different  nations  have  their  ex- 
cellencies. They  have  a  civilization  and  tradition  and 
history  of  which  they  are  proud,  and  let  us  respect  them. 
Let  us  live  in  peace.  Let  us  take  hold  of  every  golden 
chain  which  makes  for  amity  and  for  good  will.  If  in 
this  year  of  1921,  when  there  is  so  much  of  conflict  and 
of  hate,  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
then  all  of  our  professions  of  altruism  and  of  honor, 
"though  uttered  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
will  become  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

(Applause.) 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  a  quickened  thought  and  a  new  sense  of 


duty  after  the  able  address  you  have  just  heard.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  the  presiding  officer  at  a  banquet  to 
vex  the  ears  or  consume  the  time  of  the  guests,  but, 
under  Mr.  Burton's  exhortation,  may  I  submit  an  ob- 
servation? The  question  of  how  peace  is  to  be  gained 
is  a  great  question.  But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  a 
deeper  question.  If  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
the  world  conclude  that  the  statesmanship  of  our  present 
civilization  is  making  no  serious  effort  to  fashion  some 
device,  to  formulate  some  arrangement  to  diminish  or 
abolish  wars,  then  I  shudder  at  the  collapse  that  must 
fall  upon  humanity;  for  the  rank  and  file  will  then  be- 
lieve that  the  statesmanship  of  the  world  is  bankrupt  in 
mind  and  conscience.  (Applause.)  That  judgment  we 
must  not  incur  unless  we  wish  to  contemplate  the  recur- 
rence of  the  dark  ages. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  a  gentleman 
who  knows  as  perhaps  no  man  in  America  knows  the 
functions  and  achievements  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, who,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  learned  inter- 
national lawyer  on  this  hemisphere,  one  who  has  had  as 
much  if  not  more  experience  than  any  man  in  the  United 
States  in  the  application  of  international  jurisprudence 
to  international  events — a  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  an  author  of  great  distinction — Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  who  will  speak  to  you  upon  "Wise  Saws  and  Mod- 
ern Instances."  (Applause.) 

Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

Address  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Technical  Advisor  of  the 
United  States  in  Many  International  Affairs 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  word 
which  I  would  like  to  say,  at  the  outset,  of  one  whose 
name  has  not  been  mentioned  here  tonight — the  founder 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  William  Ladd. 
William  Ladd 

The  world  rarely  knows  its  benefactors.  It  sometimes 
honors  them — generally  it  does  not  during  their  lives; 
but  future  generations,  wiser  than  those  in  which  the 
benefactors  have  lived,  reverence  their  names,  and  in 
gratitude  erect  monuments  to  their  memory.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Ladd ;  such  will  be  his  reward. 

In  his  "Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Ad- 
justment of  International  Disputes  without  Resort  to 
Arms,"  published  in  1840,  William  Ladd  blazed  the  trail 
which  the  nations  have  followed  to  this  day,  and  which 
they  are  likely  to  follow  for  many  a  day  to  come.  He 
looked  at  the  Congress  of  Panama,  which  met  in  1825, 
under  the  call  of  Simon  Bolivar.  This  was  in  Mr. 
Ladd's  day.  It  was  not  a  success.  He  felt,  however, 
that  a  congress  of  this  kind  and  on  a  larger  scale  could 
render  very  great  services,  and  he  felt  that  the  nations 
could  be  brought  together  in  conference,  when  called  by 
a  respectable,  or  rather  a  respected,  person. 

His  prophecy  was  realized  when,  many  years  later,  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russians  called  a  conference  of  the  na- 
tions, which  met  at  The  Hague  in  the  year  of  grace  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

But  Mr.  Ladd  was  not  content  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
international  conference.  He  outlined,  in  his  little  book 
which  has  the  modest  proportions  of  a  tractate,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  and  of  the  series  of  conferences 
which  he  had  in  mind.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to 
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the  program  "f  tin-   First    Hague  t  .inference  and  (if  the 

ul  of  1907,  to  see  that  tin-  topics  which   Mr.  Ladd 

suggested  figure  in  each,  and  that  they  will  inevitably 

.•hided  in  the  programs  of  successive  conferences 

until  international  peace  has  ceased  to  be  an  aspiration 

by  becoming  a  reality. 

According  to  the  "Essay,"  the  nations  were  to  meet  in 
oonfarence  by  delegates  of  their  own  choice,  to  consider 
the  matters  of  common  interest  to  them,  and  therefore 
to  the  world  at  large;  to  agree  upon  certain  projects 
which  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all — for  no  na- 
tion was  to  be  coerced  or  overridden — to  be  submitted  to 
the  nation-  taking  part  in  them,  and  to  be  binding  upon 
those  nations,  and  those  alone,  which  should  be  minded 
to  accept  them.  In  this  way  he  believed  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  would,  little  by  little,  be  ac- 
.-.•jited  by  the  nations  and  applied  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions: that  questions  hitherto  political  would  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  by  the  mere  agreement  to  submit  them 
to  judicial  treatment  they  would  become  judicial  ques- 
tions. 

In  his  scheme  of  things,  therefore,  an  international 
court  was  to  be  created  to  administer  the  law  which  the 
conference  should  recommend  and  the  States  adopt,  in 
order  that,  little  by  little,  due  process  of  law  would  over- 
eiiine  the  power  of  force,  and  would  render,  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  service  which  courts  of  justice  have  within 
nations  rendered  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Ijuld  did  not  live  in  vain,  and  although  confer- 
ences of  the  kind  which  he  advocated  have  already  been 
held,  his  work  has  only  begun.  It  is  certain  to  continue, 
and  through  his  reasonable  method  of  conferring  upon 
the  interests  which  nations  have  in  common,  and  of 
regulating  them  by  laws  made  in  common  and  freely 
accepted,  the  day  will  assuredly  come  when,  as  feebly 
stated  in  these  resolutions,  we  shall  live  in  a  governed 
world,  in  which  the  actions  of  nations,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  men,  shall  be  controlled  by  the  principle-  ..i 
justice  and  of  public  right. 

When  that  day  comes  the  founder  of  this  Society  will 
be  recognized  as  a  prinee  among  men,  as  he  was  in  his 
own  day  and  generation  recognized  as  a  lowly  and 
humble  follower  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  "\Vi.-e  Saws 
and  Modern  Instances"  which  I  lay  lieforc  you  are  four- 
teen in  nuniher.  They  are  ''wise  saws'"  because  they 
have  stood  the  test  and  have  not  been  found  wanting: 
they  are  "modem  instances''  because  they  spring  out  of 
tin'  experience  of  nations  had  within  the  last  few  wars. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  in  them,  and  if  they  are 
not  new— as  I  know  they  are  not — I  believe  them  to  be 
true,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  new  things. 
There  i-  nothing  heroic  in  them;  they  do  not  advocate 
pressure  or  force,  except  the  pressure  and  force  of  public 
opinion.  They  are,  indeed,  mild  fare  for  the  body 
[Hilitic,  but  for  this  reason  they  may  be  retained  and 
assimilated. 

"A  je-t's  pro.sjHTity,"  we  are  told,  "lies  in  the  ear  of 
him  that  hear-  it."  and  the  success  of  aiiv  project  for 
international  organi/ation  lie-  in  its  a.i-e|itance  l.v  the 
nations  for  which  it  is  designed. 

II.  iv.  then,  are  my  -n— .--ii'ins  for  a  governed  world: 


The  Suggestions 

The  American  Peace  Socictv.  mindful  of  the  precepts 
of  its  founders,  precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years,  recurs  in 
these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion 
and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  tra- 
ditions, and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility 
and  necessity,  restates  and  resubinits  to  a  hesitant,  a 
suffering,  and  a  war-torn  world: 

That  the  voluntary  union  of  States  and  their  helpful 
co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals 
can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules 
of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally  ap- 
plicable as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  re- 
lations, and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety" ;  and, 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and 
breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations, 
inasmuch  as  "Justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the 
great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront 
the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars; 
conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through 
standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  ex- 
pressed in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men;  and  desiring  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Six-iety  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual 
meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  war 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty^one, 
to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles 
in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement: 

I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at 
-fated  intervals,  in  continuation  of  Hie  first  two  con- 
ferences of  The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  inter- 
national law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration 
of  governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  con- 
ferences; in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend 
and  advance  the  rules  of  international  law  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the 
successful  administration  of  justice  l>etween  and 
among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference 
for  the  advancement   of  international   law:  to   provide 
for  its  organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  anv 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations;  to  which 
conference   every    nation    recognizing,    accepting,    and 
applying  international  law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  shall  be  invited,  and  in  which  all  shall  partici- 
pate upon  a  footing  of  equality. 
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III.  To  establish   an   Administrative   Council  to  be 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited 
to  the  government  of  the  State  in  which  the  confer- 
ence  for   the   advancement   of   international   law   con- 
venes, which  representatives  shall,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  functions  as  diplomatic  agents,  represent  the 
common  interests   of  the  nations  during  the  interval 
between  successive  conferences;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall, 
according  to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  confer- 
ence convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrative  Council  from  among  its  members,  which 
shall  meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods ; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having 
considered  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall 
transmit  their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with  their  collective 
or  individual  opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  there- 
after upon  such  findings  and  recommendations  only 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  governments 
which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  ap- 
point, outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee 
or  secretary's  office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  con- 
ference for  the  advancement  of  international  law,  or 
the  nations  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall 
report  to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative   Council  to  ap- 
point other  committees   for  the  performance   of  such 
duties   as   the   nations   in   their   wisdom   or   discretion 
shall  find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other 
committees    appointed    by    the    council,    in    the    per- 
formance of  their  respective  duties,  whenever  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  technical  advisers  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable;  with  the  understanding  that  the  request 
for  the  appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made  by 
the  conference  for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  wherever  feasible  and  practicable,  in  their 
own  disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever 
feasible    and    practicable,    in    disputes    between    other 
nations. 

VIII.  To    organize    a    Commission    of    Inquiry    of 
limited  membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  na- 
tions in  dispute,  to  which  commission  they  may  refer, 
for  investigation  and  report,  their  differences  of  an  in- 
ternational character,  unless  they  are  otherwise  bound 
to  submit  them  to  arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peace- 
ful settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act 


of  force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation 
of  the  commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their 
respective  interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall 
submit  its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their 
action,  and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited 
membership,  with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in 
dispute  to  add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable  character,  the 
settlement  whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  whicli 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in  dispute,  or  by  the 
Administrative  Council;  and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  pro- 
posals to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as 
they  may  deem  advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter not  otheiwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for 
law;  with  the  understanding  that  disputes  of  a  jus- 
ticiable   nature    may    likewise    be    referred    to    the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  when  the  parties  in 
controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences  settled  by 
judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of  justice  with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of 
diplomacy  to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  na- 
ture, all  States  shall  have  direct  access;  a  court  whose 
decisions  shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually, 
all  parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in 
controversy  may  submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes 
beyond  the  scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge   from  time  to  time  the  obligatory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  by  framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by 
the  court  for  the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either 
beyond    its    present   obligatory    jurisdiction,    or   which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule 
of  law  for  the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its 
principles,  and  outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations, 
so  far  as  they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate 
instruction  in  their  international  obligations  and  duties, 
as  well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future, 
where  force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  ob- 
servance of  those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and 
justice,  which  obtain  between  and  among  individuals, 
bringing  in  their  train  law  and  order,  through  which, 
and  thro'ugh  which  alone,  peace  between  nations  may 
become  practicable,  attainable,  and  desirable. 
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The  PRESIDENT  :  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  you 
in  expressim:  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Call,  to  Dr.  Jameson,  to 
Senator  Burton,  and  to  Dr.  Scott  for  their  able  and 
helpful  addresses. 

And  now,  as  President  of  the  Society,  I  beg  to  thank 
you  for  your  presence  on  this  occasion  and  express  the 
hope  tha't  the  Society  may  from  time  to  time  have  your 
sMiiputhetic  consideration  and  practical  assistance. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  bid  you  good  night. 


THE  "GREAT  WAR"  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

By  ELIHU  BOOT 

Presidential  Address  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  American  Society  of  International 

Law.  April  27.  1921 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTER  NATIONAL  LAW 
may  appropriately  renew  its  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted,  by  a  review  of  the  effects  of 
the  Great  War,  both  as  to  the  law  itself  and  as  to  the 
international  relations  under  which  the  law  is  to  be 
applied. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  go  on  assuming  that  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  rules 
which  regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
and  persons  in  case  of  war,  retain  the  authority  which 
we  supposed  them  to  possess  in  the  month  of  July,  1914. 
These  rules  imposed  their  obligation  upon  all  parties  to 
the  great  conflict,  and,  when  violated  by  one  party,  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  deemed  to  restrain  the  other 
belligerents.     So,  the  world  went  on  for  several  years 
without  much  reference  to  them ;  and  the  question  now 
is:    How  far  do  they  exist?     In  many  ways  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  rise  to  these  rules  have  been  ma- 
terially changed.     The  new  modes  of  conducting  war 
under  which   practically   entire   peoples   are  mobilized 
either  for  combat  or  supply  have  apparently  destroyed 
the  distinction  between  enemy  forces  and  non-combatant 
citi/.ens,  so  that  the  differences  which  underlie  the  law  of 
contraband  disappear.     The  whole  people  would  seem 
to  be  an  enemy  force,  and  all  goods  destined  for  their 
use   would    appear   to    be   contraband.     The    historic 
declaration  of  Paris  that  "the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy 
goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war"  and 
that  "neutral  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's 
flag"  would  seem  to  have  been  swallowed  by  the  excep- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods" 
and  that  "blockades   in  order  to  be  binding  must  be 
effective"  appear  to  have  become  idle  phrases.     The 
submarine,    the    Zeppelin    and    the    airplane,    wireless 
telegraphy,   the  newly   achieved  destructive   power  of 
high  explosives  and  of  poisonous  gases  have  created  con- 
ditions affecting  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  not  con- 
templated when  the  old  rules  were  established,  and  in 
many  respects  the  old  rule*  are  not  adapted  to  deal  with 
tin-  new  conditions. 


The  Doctrine  of  Kriegs  Raison 

More  important  still  is  a  fact  which  threatens  the 
foundation  of  all  international  law.  The  doctrine  of 
kriegs  raison  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  was  asserted 
by  BethmaUn-Hollweg  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
when  he  sought  to  justify  the  plain  and  acknowl- 
edged violation  of  international  law  in  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  upon  the  ground  of  military  necessity.  The 
doctrine  practically  is  that  if  a  belligerent  deems  it 
necessary  for  the  success  of  its  military  operations  to 
violate  a  rule  of  international  law,  the  violation  is  per- 
missible. As  the  belligerent  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  necessity,  the  doctrine  really  is  that  a  belligerent 
may  violate  the  law  or  repudiate  it  or  ignore  it  whenever 
that  is  deemed  to  be  for  its  military  advantage.  The 
alleged  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  simply  that  Belgium  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  avenue  through  which  to  attack 
France.  Of  course,  if  that  doctrine  is  to  be  maintained, 
there  is  no  more  international  law,  for  the  doctrine  can- 
not be  confined  to  the  laws  specifically  relating  to  war 
on  land  and  sea.  With  a  nation  at  liberty  to  declare 
war,  there  are  few  rules  of  peaceful  intercourse,  the 
violation  of  which  may  not  be  alleged  to  have  some 
possible  bearing  upon  a  military  advantage,  and  a  law 
which  may  rightfully  be  set  aside  by  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  restrain  is  no  law  at  all. 

The  doctrine  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  was  for- 
mally and  authoritatively  declared  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  acted  upon  throughout  the  war.  We  can 
find  no  ground  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  plainly 
unrepentant  Germany  does  not  still  maintain  the  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine  as  a  part  of  its  historic  justification, 
nor  has  there  been  any  renunciation  by  the  allies  of 
Germany.  We  must,  therefore,  face  the  fact  that  the 
law  which  during  the  course  of  three  centuries  had 
become  apparently  firmly  established  upon  the  universal 
acceptance  and  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  civilized  nations  is  shaken  to  its  foundation 
by  the  repudiation  of  its  moral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  four  central  powers — Germany,  Autria-Hunpiry. 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
had  over  144,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Few  more  futile  public  performances  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  international  intercourse  than  the  long 
diplomatic  discussions  which  accompanied  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war  between  neutral  nations  and  Germany, 
about  the  rules  of  international  law  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  Germany's  military  and  naval 
proceedings,  while  Germany  had  already  publicly  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  deem  herself  bound  by  any 
rules  she  found  to  be  disadvantageous  to  herself.  The 
same  will  be  true  in  the  future  if  the  same  condition 
exists.  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  restraint 
upon  national  conduct  afforded  by  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  so  long  as  so  great  a  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world  asserts  the  right  to  disregard  those  rules 
whenever  it  sees  fit.  Either  the  doctrine  of  krifgs  raison 
must  be  abandoned  definitely  and  finally,  or  there  is  an 
end  of  international  law,  and  in  its  place  will  be  left  a 
world  without  law,  in  which  alliances  of  some  nations 
to  the  extent  of  their  power  enforce  their  ideas  of  suit- 
able conduct  upon  other  nations. 
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Internationalism"  a  Peril 


Another  threatening  obstacle  to  international  law 
exists  in  the  rapid  development  of  internationalism. 
This  is  presented  by  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Third 
Internationale  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  national 
governments  and  the  universal  empire  of  the  pro- 
letariat ;  by  the  fact  that  the  brutal  and  cruel  despotism 
of  Lenin  and  his  associated  group  has  been  able  to 
maintain  its  ascendency  over  the  vast  territory  and 
population  of  Kussia,  calling  itself  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  but  making  itself  a  dictatorship  over  the 
proletariat  as  well  as  all  other  classes,  and  ruling  in 
the  name  of  a  world  revolution  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Third  Internationale.  It  is  pre- 
sented also  by  the  universal  propaganda  carried  on  with 
almost  religious  fervor  in  all  countries  and  seriously 
affecting  the  leadership  of  labor  in  many  countries. 
That  propaganda,  exceedingly  subtle  and  ingenious, 
throughout  the  world  has  toppled  over  the  wits  of 
parlor  Socialists  from  their  insecure  foundations  of 
education  superior  to  their  intelligence,  and  is  making 
them  the  unconscious  agents  of  promoting  political 
principles  which  they  would  abhor  if  they  understood 
them,  and  in  aiding  sinister  projects  for  profit  in  which 
they  personally  have  no  part.  The  organization  of  the 
civilized  world  in  nations  is  confronted  since  the  war 
with  a  vigorous  and  to  some  degree  prevailing  assertion 
that  a  much  better  organization  would  be  that  of  gov- 
ernment by  class  existing  in  all  nations  and  superior 
to  all. 

International  law,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  nations.  There  is  no  common  ground  upon 
which  one  can  discuss  the  obligations  of  international 
law  with  the  Third  Internationale,  and  just  so  far  as 
the  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  influence  the  people  of 
a  civilized  country  just  so  far  the  government  of  that 
country  is  weakened  in  the  performance  of  its  inter- 
national obligations. 

The  existence  of  nations  is  not  an  accident  of  locality 
or  of  language  or  of  race.  It  is  one  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle of  mankind  for  liberty.  The  independence  of 
nations  is  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  different  groups 
of  men  having  in  the  main  different  customs,  traditions, 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  ideas  of  propriety  and  of 
right,  to  have  local  self-government.  This  is  true  what- 
ever the  form  of  government ;  whether  it  be  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy  permitted  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try or  a  republic  in  which  rulers  are  elected  by  the 
people,  the  distinction  is  the  same  between  government 
in  accordance  with  the  people's  own  conceptions  of  right 
and  propriety  and  government  by  an  alien  force  hav- 
ing different  and  incongruous  conceptions.  There  are 
few  more  injurious  influences  in  international  affairs 
than  the  inability  of  the  people  of  one  country  to  under- 
stand or  to  realize  the  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  in  fundamental  and 
often  unexpressed  preconceptions.  These  differences 
affect  the  understanding  in  the  different  countries  of 
every  act  done  and  every  word  used.  They  are  not 
matters  of  reason  to  be  solved  intellectually  like  a  prob- 
lem of  Euclid.  They  are  the  results  of  long  ages  of 
tradition,  modes  and  habits  of  thought,  inherited  as- 


sumptions regarding  the  conduct  of  life.  One  race  of 
men  take  off  their  shoes  and  keep  on  their  hats,  another 
race  take  off  their  hats  and  keep  on  their  shoes  under 
'similar  conditions  to  express  similar  sentiments  of 
respect.  To  the  people  of  one  country  polyandry  is  the 
natural  social  organization,  to  the  people  of  another 
polygamy,  and  to  the  people  of  others  monogamy  is 
natural  and  appropriate.  The  people  of  some  countries 
consider  that  justice  is  best  attained  by  applying  a 
system  of  excluding  evidence  according  to  rigid  rules 
of  relevancy  and  competency,  while  the  people  of  other 
equally  civilized  countries  consider  that  the  same  result 
may  be  best  attained  by  admitting  in  evidence  anything 
that  anybody  chooses  to  say  on  the  subject.  None  of 
these  differences  is  the  result  of  the  working  out  of 
problems  by  pure  reason.  They  come  from  the  fact  that 
peoples  of  different  countries  and  of  different  races 
do  not  think  alike,  and  cannot  think  alike  because  their 
intellectual  processes  are  the  resultants  of  different 
traditional  conceptions  combined  with  the  apparent 
logical  premises  of  each  problem. 

The  most  grinding,  possible  tyranny  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intimate  control  of  a  people  by  other  races  or 
rulers  who  do  not  understand  the  people  whom  they 
rule.  The  vice  of  tyranny  is  so  widespread,  the  tend- 
ency to  tyrannize  over  others  is  so  universal,  especially 
among  those  who  think  themselves  better  than  others, 
that  only  the  highest  intelligence  creates  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  oppression  in  alien  control.  The  declaration 
of  the  independence  ,of  nations,  large  and  small,  is  an 
assertion  of  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  oppression  of 
alien  control.  Internationalism  would  fasten  that  op- 
pression upon  the  world  without  recourse. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  international  law  are,  first, 
that  each  nation  has  a  right  to  live  according  to  its  own 
conceptions  of  life;  second,  that  each  national  right  is 
subject  to  the  equal  identical  right  of  every  other 
nation. 

International  law  is  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples through  accepted  rules  of  national  action  adapted 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  nations  toward  each  other  in 
the  contacts  of  modern  civilization.  Internationalism, 
by  destroying  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  nations 
and  the  law  which  is  designed  to  control  their  conduct 
toward  each  other,  would  destroy  the  most  necessary 
bulwark  of  human  liberty,  the  chief  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  physical  force  of  the  strong,  and  sub- 
stitute the  universal  control  which  the  nature  of  men 
will  make  an  inevitable  tyranny. 

The  long,  slow  process  of  civilization  with  its  peaceful 
attrition  between  individuals  and  between  local  and 
tribal  groups  tends  toward  the  steady  enlargement  of 
nations  through  the  reconciliation  of  ideas  and  the 
adoption  of  common  standards,  making  it  easy  for  dif- 
ferent groups  to  live  together  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. Every  great  country  shows  the  results  of  this 
process.  Burgundy,  Provence  and  Brittany,  Wessex, 
Sussex,  and  Northumbria,  Wales,  England  and  Scot- 
land, Piedmont  and  Naples  have  come  to  live  peaceably 
together  under  governments  in  which  each  has  a  voice 
and  in  which  each  is  understood.  But  that  process 
cannot  be  forced  any  more  than  the  growth  of  a  tree  can 
be  forced.  It  can  be  promoted  as  the  growth  of  a  tree 
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can  be  promoted.  The  parliament  of  nmii  may  come 
just  as  the  parliaments  of  Britain  and  France  and  lUly 
have  come,  but  it  must  be  by  growth  ;iinl  not.  by  force 
nor  by  the  false  pretence  of  agreement  where  there  is 
no  real  agreement,  nor  by  international  majorities  over- 
bearing minority  nations  through  majority  votes. 

The  great  force  of  Russia  which  aims  to  impose 
internationalism  upon  the  world,  therefore,  halts  the 
development  of  international  law,  the  \ery  foundations 
of  which  the  existing  government  of  Russia  now  repu- 
diates. As  the  basis  of  international  law  is  mmersal 
acceptance,  either  Russia  must  be  excluded  from  the 
category  of  civilized  nations  or  the  law  must  wait  ujwn 
the  downfall  of  the  present  regime  in  Russia.  In  the 
meantime,  every  act  which  tends  to  support  that  regime, 
whether  for  sentiment  or  for  trade,  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  restoration  of  law  and  the  rule  of  international 
justice. 

The  Versailles  Treaty 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  are  we  to  take  up 
the  task  of  promoting  the  development  of  the  law  of 
nations  ? 

The  task  cannot  be  abandoned.  The  process  which 
owes  its  impulse  toward  systematic  development  to 
(irotius  and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  can- 
not be  abandoned.  Never  before  was  the  need  so  great. 
The  multitudes  of  citi/ens  who  now  control  the  na- 
tional governments  of  modern  democracies  and  direct 
international  policies  cannot  safely  follow  the  passion 
of  the  moment  or  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual 
public  officer  in  their  international  affairs,  without  ac- 
cepted principles  and  rules  of  action,  without  declared 
standards  of  conduct,  without  definition  of  rights, 
without  prescription  of  duties  too  clear  to  be  ignored. 
Otherwise  the  world  reverts  to  chaos  and  savagery. 

To  determine  how  this  Society  and  its  members  may 
be  effective  in  efforts  to  promote  the  development  and 
authority  of  international  law,  some  further  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  international  situation  will  be 
useful. 

The  armistice  of  November  11,  1!U8,  left  for  the  suc- 
cessful allied  powers  two  quite  distinct  and  in  some 
respects  incongruous  tasks. 

The  first  task  was  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of  peace 
and  to  require  compliance  with  those  terms. 

That  was  a  matter  of  power,  of  force.  It  was  the  im- 
position of  the  will  of  the  conquerors  upon  the  con- 
quered. Only  the  belligerent  nations  were  concerned  in 
it.  It  was  a  part  of  the  war.  Disarmament,  reparation, 
disposition  of  conquered  colonies,  tranfers  of  territory, 
were  to  be  dictated  as  alternatives  to  further  military 
punishment  by  tli  -fill  armies  and  navies.  It 

was  to  be  affected  by  the  principles  of  reward  for  a 
ance  in  winning  the  war.  of  penalty  for  offcn>e>  against 
civilization  in  begin  nin;:  and  carrying  on  the  war  and 
by  treaties  between  the  Ix-lligerciits. 

The  second  task  in  necessary  sequence  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  universal  desire  of  the  civilized  world  by 
bringing  all  civilized  nations  into  agreement  for  the 
future  preservation  of  ]<• 

That  was  a  matter,  not  of  force,  but  of  rca-nn. 
humanity,  universal  in.-tinct  of  M-lf-prescrvation.  It 


must  be  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  It  was  the  concern 
of  all  neutral  nations  equally  with  all  belligerent  na- 
tions. It  presupposed  a  world  at  peace  in  which  peace, 
already  attained,  was  to  be  preserved.  It  was  to  follow, 
not  to  be  a  part  of,  the  compulsions  of  conquest. 

The  Versailles  Conference  undertook  to  include  both 
of  these  separate,  distinct  and  incongruous  processes  in 
the  same  treaty.  They  framed  a  I>eague  of  Nations  for 
the  future,  they  invited  all  neutrals  to  join  and  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  instrument  they  undertook 
to  impose  penalties  to  which  they  required  the  defeated 
belligerents  to  submit. 

The  defeated  belligerents  were  not  admitted  to  the 
League  and  had  nothing  to  say  about  it,  while  the 
neutral  members  of  the  League  naturally  had  no  right 
or  authority  respecting  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  by 
the  treaty. 

The  two  processes  were  tied  together,  however,  by 
provisions  making  the  League  of  Nations  the  agent  of 
the  conquerors  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  terms  im- 
posed upon  the  other  defeated  nations.  Thus  certain 
powers  were  vested  in  the  League  including  neutrals, 
regarding  the  administration  of  occupied  territory, 
plebiscites,  scrutiny  of  government  under  mandates. 
These  functions  plainly  were  to  be  in  exercise  of  deriva- 
tive not  original  authority  of  the  League,  which  became 
a  mere  agent  of  the  belligerents  for  those  purposes. 
Spain,  Holland,  Norway,  for  example,  and  any  organi- 
zation which  represents  them  can  have  no  authority 
regarding  a  plebiscite  in  Silesia  or  the  government  of 
Danzig,  except  within  the  limits  of  a  specific  agency 
created  by  the  nations  which  had  a  right  won  by  con- 
quest or  created  by  treaty  between  such  nations  and 
Germany. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  treaty  was  that,  although 
it  contemplated  the  participation  of  all  the  belligerents, 
it  was  expressly  made  separable,  by  the  provision  that 
it  should  take  effect  when  ratified  by  any  three  of  the 
principal  powers. 

Accordingly,  when  the  other  principal  powers  ratified 
the  treaty  and  the  United  States  refused  to  do  so,  the 
terms  of  peace  became  binding  between  Germany  and 
the  ratifying  powers,  although  not  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  And  the  League  of  Nations, 
no  longer  a  mere  project,  came  into  being  and  still 
exists,  uniting  for  specified  purposes  substantially  all 
the  civilized  countries  except  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey. 

The  natural  tendency  of  these  arrangements  and  the 
discussion  and  controversy  which  they  engendered  was 
towards  great  delay  and  confusion. 

The  imposition  of  terms  of  peace  was  a  matter  calling 
for  prompt  decision  and  compliance  while  the  conquer- 
ing armies  were  in  being  and  able  to  compel  compliance. 
I'lider  the  distractions  and  discussions  incident  to  the 
formation  of  a  League  for  future  peace,  this  vital  process 
of  closing  the  war  dragged  along  until  the  \Vestern 
armies  had  mainly  disappeared ;  and  many  of  the  issues 
of  the  war  have  passed  into  a  new  and  prolonged  stage 
of  discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  bellig- 
erents, in  which  the  United  States  continued  entitled 
to  a  place  which  she  ceased  to  fill,  has  held  the  center  of 
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the  international  stage  trying  to  bring  about  the  state 
of  peace  which  the  League  of  Nations  was  formed  to 
preserve,  and  at  the  same  time  the  League  has  been 
struggling  with  its  special  agency  under  the  treaty 
without  ever  having  been  put  by  its  principals  in  the 
position  of  recognized  authority;  and  the  organization 
for  future  peace  has  remained  incomplete  in  the  face  of 
continual  actual  war  involving  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

In  considering  our  course  as  students,  lawyers,  Amer- 
ican citizens,  united  by  common  interest  in  the  law  of 
nations,  I  think  we  must  assume  that  the  conditions 
which  I  have  described  are  temporary ;  that  before  very 
long  the  immediate  issues  of  the  war  will  be  settled  for 
the  time  being  and  peace  will  be  restored ;  that  republi- 
can Germany  and  her  associates  will  abandon  the 
arrogant  assertion  of  the  kriegs  raison;  that  the  brutal 
and  cruel  despotism  which  now  oppresses  the  people  of 
Eussia  will  meet  the  fate  which  awaits  the  violation  of 
economic  laws  and,  failing  to  be  rescued  by  those  friends 
who  are  coming  to  its  assistance  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, will  fall,  and  the  people  of  Russia  will  come  to 
their  own. 

Rectifying  Treaty  Errors 

When  these  results  have  been  reached,  there  will  re- 
main the  hindrances  of  different  forms  and  methods 
favored  by  the  nations  within  and  the  nations  without 
the  existing  League.  But  the  idea  that  by  agreeing  at 
this  time  to  a  formula  the  nations  can  forever  after  be 
united  in  preventing  war  by  making  war  seems  practi- 
cally to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  the  remaining  differ- 
ences are  not  of  substance  and  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
general  desire  of  the  civilized  world  from  giving 
permanent  form  to  institutions  to  prevent  further  war. 
In  the  long  run,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inter- 
national lawyer,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
substance  of  such  institutions  is  reached  by  amending 
an  existing  agreement  or  by  making  a  new  agreement. 

The  necessary  things  are  that  there  shall  be  institu- 
tions adapted  to  make  effective  the  general  civilized 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  peace,  and  that  these  institu- 
tions shall  be  developed  naturally  from  the  customs,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  standards  of 
conduct  in  which  civilized  nations  agree,  and  that  they 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  habit  of  recourse  to 
them  will  have  an  educational  effect  and  be  a  means  of 
growth  in  justice  and  humanity. 

The  covenant  of  the  League,  under  which  so  many 
nations  are  now  included,  commits  its  members  fully  to 
these  fundamentals,  and,  while  it  undertakes  to  go  far- 
ther and  do  too  much,  the  evident  tendency  of  its 
members  is  to  reduce  this  excess  by  interpretation  and 
amendment  and  bring  it  down  to  the  character  of  real 
representation  of  the  common  customs  and  common 
opinions  of  civilized  peoples  in  favor  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  certain  to  be 
ready  to  join  in  some  form,  in  seeking  the  same  result 
by  these  same  essential  methods. 

That  will  follow  necessarily  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  our  country  and  the  responsible  declarations  of 
our  government  in  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches. 


Considering  this  field  of  preventive  provisions  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  temporary  exigencies  of  com- 
pulsory war  settlements,  if  we  examine  both  the  League 
agreement  and  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States, 
for  information  as  to  common  purposes,  we  shall  find 
several  different  kinds  of  united  action  upon  which  there 
is  practically  agreement  in  principle,  with  difference 
only  in  degree  or  as  to  specific  means. 

We  may  pass  over,  as  least  important,  although  ex- 
tremely useful,  provisions  for  international  co-operation 
in  administrative  services  to  facilitate  trade  and  inter- 
course, or  to  apply  regulations  by  common  consent  in 
matters  of  common  interest.  The  International  Postal 
Union,  the  control  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  ice  patrol 
of  the  North  Atlantic  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  co-operation.  The 
labor  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  come  under 
the  same  head,  although  they  were  put  into  the  treaty 
without  the  discussion  and  consideration  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  they  ought  to  be  adopted  or  whether 
they  met  a  general  demand  or  were  adapted  to  world 
conditions.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  League  organiza- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  matters  of  this  character,  which 
are  really  local,  affecting  particular  groups  of  countries 
and  which  would  be  arranged,  naturally  and  probably 
better,  between  the  countries  concerned,  without  burden- 
ing or  involving  the  countries  not  concerned. 

Resort  to  Conferences 

Most  important  for  dealing  with  immediate  danger 
to  international  peace  is  a  system  of  international  con- 
ferences upon  questions  of  international  policy.  This  is 
a  natural  growth  from  experience.  The  Algeciras  Con- 
ference is  a  type.  The  Conference  in  London,  which 
limited  the  effect  of  the  Balkan  wars,  is  another.  It  is 
a  general  belief  that  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  secured  the 
conference  he  sought  in  July,  1914,  the  war  would  have 
been  averted.  Whether  it  be  by  dispelling  misunder- 
standings, allaying  fears,  soothing  irritation,  or  by  the 
repressive  effect  of  general  adverse  opinion,  a  formal 
general  conference  of  the  principal  nations  ordinarily 
leads  to  a  situation  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
any  nation  to  begin  war. 

The  weakness  of  the  practice  hitherto  has  been  in  the 
fact  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  conference ; 
no  one  was  under  obligation  to  attend  a  conference.  The 
step  in  advance  plainly  indicated  as  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  this  most  useful  practice,  into  a  systematic 
institution,  is  to  establish  an  administrative  agency 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  such  a  conference  in  time 
of  threatened  danger  on  suitable  request,  and  to  place 
all  nations  under  obligation  to  attend  the  conference 
when  called.  Upon  the  substance  of  this,  there  is  no 
disagreement.  The  Council  of  the  League  does  this  and 
something  more,  and  the  difference  is  over  the  something 
more.  The  Council  of  the  League  is  a  perpetual,  per- 
manent conference,  as  distinguished  from  conferences 
ad  hoc,  to  be  called  automatically  whenever  grave  cause 
arises.  No  one  seems  to  question  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other there  should  be  obligatory  conferences. 

Such  conferences,  however,  deal  with  policy  in  par- 
ticular exigencies,  and  they  proceed  upon  motives  of 
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the  rule  i>!  n-lit  alining  nations. 

In  that  direction,  also,  however,  we  liml  elements  of 
iT'-neral  agreement. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Justice 

The  covenant  of  the  Ix>a^uu  of  Nations  in  its  pre- 
amble states  one  of  its  objects  in  he  "in  order  to  promote 
international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  .  .  .  by  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law,  as  the  actual 
rule  of  conduct  among  government^*;  and  in  the  14th 
article  it  provides:  "The  Coiiiu-il  shall  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  members  of  the  league  for  adoption  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  interna- 
tional justice." 

The  American  Congress  in  a  statute  enacted  August 
29,  1916,  expressed  the  American  view  in  the  most 
solemn  form.  The  statute  says:  "It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  adjust  and  settle 
its  international  disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion, to  the  end  that  war  may  be  honorably  avoided. 
.  .  .  In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  invite,  at  an  appropriate  time,  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  all  the  great 
governments  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to  a 
conference  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  for- 
mulating a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration  or  other 
tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions  between  nations 
shall  be  referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment" 

The  latest  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Congress  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month, 
said: 

"The  American  aspiration,  Indeed  the  world  aspiration, 
was  an  association  of  nations  based  upon  the  application  of 
justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and  co-operation 
for  the  prevention  of  war  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  higher 
civilization  and  international  fraternity  in  which  all  the 
world  might  share.  .  .  .  In  the  national  referendum  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  we  pledged  our  efforts  toward  such 
an  association,  and  the  pledge  will  be  faithfully  kept" 

The  pledge  to  which  tin-  President  plainly  referred  in 
the  paragraph  just  quoted,  was  contained  in  tho  Repub- 
lican platform,  in  these  words: 

'The  Republican  party  stands  for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  believe  that 
MK-II  an  international  association  must  be  based  upon  inter- 
national justice,  and  must  provide  methods  which  shall 
maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by  the  development  of  law 
and  the  decision  of  Impartial  courts,  and  which  shall  secure 
instant  and  general  International  conference  whenever  peace 
shall  be  threatened  by  political  action,  so  that  the  nations 
pledged  to  do  and  insist  upon  what  is  just  and  fair  may 
exercise  their  Influence  and  ix>wer  for  the  prevention  of 
war." 

While  this  pledge  was  in  the  platform  of  one  party, 
it  was  not,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  party  controversy,  and 
the  enormous  majority  of  over  seven  million  votes  <;iven 
to  the  candidate  standing  by  that  platform  justifies  the 
assertion  that  these  words  state  the  true  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  as  that  attitude  is  now  certified  in  the 


passage  which  1  have;  imi.ted  from  (lie  President's  mes- 
-ai:e  to  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  attitude  of  the  league,  and  the 
attitude  of  America  toward  this  subject  do  not  differ  in 
substance,  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  the  spe- 
i-iiie  modes  of  effectuating  the  common  purpose. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Council  of  the  league, 
"to  formulate  and  submit  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice,"  has  been 
performed,  and  a  convention  establishing  such  a  court 
has  been  adopted  by  the  League  and  has  already  been 
ratified  by  many  of  its  members.  It  provides  for  a  per- 
manent court  of  judges  elected  for  fixed  periods,  paid 
fixed  salaries,  engaging  in  no  other  occupation,  and 
bound  to  proceed  under  an  oath  which  imposes  upon 
them  judicial  obligation  as  distinguished  from  a  sense 
of  diplomatic  obligation.  To  this  court  all  nations  may 
repair  for  the  adjudication  of  their  differences. 

So  much  for  the  nations  in  the  League.  It  is  also 
true  that  this  court  is  in  substance,  in  everything  essen- 
tial to  its  character  and  function,  the  same  court  which 
under  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  administration  was  urged  by  the 
United  States  upon  the  Second  Conference  at  The 
Hague  in  1907,  and  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States,  was  provided  for  in  subsequent  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  European  powers, 
negotiated  under  Mr.  Knox  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr. 
Taffs  administration,  but  not  finally  consummated 
when  the  war  intervened. 

Here,  plainly,  there  is  agreement  in  substance,  and 
the  difficulties  are  formal. 

The  technical  commission,  which  in  the  summer  of 
1920  drafted  the  plan  for  a  permanent  court  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  League,  accompanied  the  plan  by  a 
unanimous  recommendation  as  follows: 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists,  assembled  at  The 
Hague  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice, 

Convinced  that  the  security  of  States  and  the  well-being 
of  peoples  urgently  require  the  extension  of  the  empire  of 
Inw  and  the  development  of  all  International  agencies  for 
the  administration  of  Justice, 

Recommends : 

I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations  in  continuation 
nt  i  lie  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague  be  held  as  soon  as 
practicable  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  international  law, 
especially,  and  in  the  first  instance  in  the  fields  affected  by 
the  events  of  the  recent  war. 

2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions, if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be 
necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  international  life  and  Intercourse  which 
have  followed  the  war. 

.'!.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure 
general  agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  In  dis- 
pute heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regulated 
liy  International  law.  but  as  to  which  the  interests  of  inter- 
national justice  require  thnt  rules  of  law  shall  be  declared 
and  accepted. 

II.  That  the  Institute  of  Intermit ioiial  Law,  the  American 
Institute  of  International  I  Jiw.  the  Union  Jnrldlque  Inter- 
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national?,  the  International  Law  Association,  and  the 
Iberian  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  be  invited  to  prepare, 
with  such  conference  or  collaboration  inter  sese  as  they  may 
deem  useful,  projects  for  the  work  of  the  Conference  to  be 
submitted  beforehand  to  the  several  governments  and  laid 
before  the  Conference  for  its  consideration  and  such  action 
as  it  may  find  suitable. 

•  III.  That  the  Conference  be  named  Conference  for  the 
Advancement  of  International  Law. 

IV.  That  this  conference  be  followed  by  further  successive 
conferences  at  stated  intervals  to  continue  the  work  left 
unfinished. 

Plainly,  these  recommendations  cannot  receive  effect 
now,  nor  until  the  present  emergencies  of  an  unsettled 
\var  have  been  disposed  of.  But  when  the  time  comes, 
they  will  point  the  way  to  the  performance  of  the  object 
of  the  League  "for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  international  law,"  and  the  identical  pur- 
pose of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  often  declared 
by  their  representatives. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  two — the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  international  law — are  correlative!  parts  of  the  same 
world  policy,  upon  the  substance  of  which  the  civilized 
nations  are  in  agreement. 

There  can  be  no  real  court  without  law  to  control  its 
judges,  and  there  can  be  no  effective  law  without  insti- 
tutions for  its  application  to  concrete  cases.  This  is  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States — to  establish  and 
extend  the  law  declaring  the  rules  of  right  conduct  ac- 
cepted by  the  common  judgment  of  civilization  and  to 
substitute  in  international  controversies  upon  conflict- 
ing claims  of  right,  impartial  judgment  under  the  law 
in  the  place  of  war. 

The  existing  situation  presents  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments in  arriving  at  a  common  understanding 
regarding  the  precise  modes  in  which  this  general  world 
policy  shall  receive  effect;  but  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  assume  that  the  patience  and  good  sense  of  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  world,  including  our  own  country,  will 
be  unequal  to  the  task  of  so  disposing  of  the  formal 
difficulties  as  to  achieve  the  great  object  upon  which  all 
are  agreed. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  conference  upon 
matters  of  policy,  either  permanent  or  occasional,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  judicial 
disposal  of  questions  of  right,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  alternative  and  opposing  methods.  They  are 
mutually  supplemental  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
scheme  to  prevent  war.  Both  are  methods  of  bringing 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  bear  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies.  Neither  covers  the  field  without 
the  other.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  evidence 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion  as  has  been  afforded  by 
the  vast  propaganda  through  which  the  contending 
nations  in  the  great  war  have  tried  their  cases  at  the  bar 
of  public  judgment  of  the  world,  and  have  sought  to 
commend  their  conduct  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 
No  Peace  by  Compulsion 

The  idea  that  any  formula  can  be  devised  under  the 
working  of  which  the  world  can  he  made  peaceable  by 
compulsion  is  manifestly  in  course  of  abandonment. 


The  public  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  mighty  a  force 
that  it  is  competent  to  control  the  conduct  of  nations 
as  the  public  opinion  of  the  community  controls  the 
conduct  of  individuals. 

But  it  must  be  an  intelligent,  informed,  and  dis- 
ciplined opinion.  The  exit  of  autocracies  leaves  the 
direction  of  foreign  relations  under  the  ultimate  con- 
trol of  multitudinous,  ill-informed,  and  untrained 
democracies.  In  place  of  dynastic  ambitions,  the  dan- 
ger of  war  is  now  to  be  found  in  popular  misunder- 
standings and  resentments. 

How  are  these  vast  democracies  to  be  justly  informed 
as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  controversies,  and  the 
fairness  of  policies?  It  seldom  happens  that  the  great 
multitude  of  citizens  can  argue  out  from  first  principles 
the  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  involved  in  international  relations.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  subject  is  not  obscured  by  misinforma- 
tion and  misleading  suggestion,  and  by  appeals  to 
passion  rather  than  to  judgment.  The  only  mode  of 
meeting  this  great  and  vital  need,  dictated  by  reason 
and  approved  by  experience,  is  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions, through  which,  when  strife  is  not  flagrant, 
the  deliberate  and  unbiased  opinion  of  mankind  may 
declare  and  agree  upon  the  rules  of  conduct  which  we 
call  law,  by  which  in  times  of  excitement  judgment  may 
be  guided,  and  by  which  the  peoples  may  be  informed 
of  the  limits  of  their  rights  and  the  demands  of  their 
duties ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  through 
'which  disputed  facts  may  be  determined  and  false  ap- 
pearance and  misinformation  may  be  stripped  away 
and  the  truth  be  made  known  to  the  good  and  peaceful 
peoples  of  the  world  by  the  judgment  of  impartial  and 
respected  tribunals.  In  such  institutions  rests  the 
possibility  of  growth  of  development  for  civilization. 
Through  them  may  be  established  by  usage  the  habit 
of  respecting  law.  They  may  create  standards  of  con- 
duct under  which  the  thoughts  of  peoples  in  controversy 
will  turn  habitually  to  the  demonstration  of  the  justice 
of  their  position  by  proof  and  reason,  rather  than  by 
threats  of  violence,  so  that  the  time  will  come  when  a 
nation  will  know  that  it  is  discredited  by  the  refusal  to 
maintain  the  justness  of  its  cause  by  the  procedure  of 
justice. 

This  is  the  work  of  international  law,  applied  by  an 
international  court. 

The  process  will  be  slow,  but  all  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion is  slow.  Not  what  ultimate  object  we  can  attain 
in  our  short  lives,  but  what  tendencies  toward  higher 
standards  of  conduct  in  the  world  we  can  aid  during  our 
generation  is  the  test  that  determines  our  duty  ot 
service.  The  conditions  which  will  hinder  and  delay 
effective  action  for  the  re-establishment  of  law  are  many 
and  serious,  but  we  must  prepare.  When  the  time  for 
action  comes,  it  must  find  the  results  of  study,  discus- 
sion and  matured  thought  ready,  as  material  for  au- 
thoritative judgment  by  the  nations,  and,  meantime, 
the  voice  of  the  least  of  us  may  be  of  some  avail,  urging 
that  force  be,  repressed  and  expediency  be  guided  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  made  effective  by  declared 
and  accepted  rules  of  public  right  applied  by  competent 
and  impartial  international  tribunals. 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

By  JAMES  L  SLAYD6N 

THE  SPANIARDS  have  a  proverb  which  says,  "Little  to 
little  goes  far."  It  is  a  bit  of  wisdom  which  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  all  sincere  advocates  of  world  peace. 
Tli.-  Ver-aiHe-  Conference,  which  was  the  world's 
greatest  opportunity,  has  so  far  been  a  tragic  failure  in 
ita  results;  but  there  is  nothing  good  to  be  accomplished 
now  by  a  discussion  of  tin  iv.i->,ns  for  that  failure. 
Manifestly,  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  profit  by  that  fuil- 
ure,  to  renew  the  fight  for  a  law-governed  world,  and  to 
press  on  to  success.  Even  if  we  cannot  have  all  we 
want,  let  us  take  what  we  can  get,  if  it  brings  us  nearer 
the  realization  of  our  ideals.  If  we  cannot  make  the 
whole  world  sane  and  peaceful,  let  us  do  what  we  can  in 
the  more  hopeful  areas.  That  is  the  rule  that  practical 
men  would  apply  in  even-day  business  affairs. 

Geography  and  tradition  suggest  that  the  American 
continents  are  the  best  field  for  the  experiment.  The 
bankruptcy  of  Euro]K>  and  the  incomparable  strength 
of  America,  actual  and  relative,  also  suggest  American 
leadership  in  this  great  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  duty  that  seems  to  lie  plainly  before  us.  Shall 
we  shirk  that  duty  or  meet  it  like  men? 

The  world  needs  an  example  in  co-operation  for  the 
common  good.  We  can  give  that  example  and  can  do  it 
without  peril  to  our  sovereignty  or  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  can  do  it  without  the  erection  of  a  super- 
state. Our  greatest  statesmen  admit  this  and  men  of 
business  ask  for  it. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  an  as- 
-'M-iation  of  business  men  from  all  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old,  in 
it-  twenty-first  annual  session,  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  in  HMO,  by  an  unanimous  \ott-.  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trims-Mississippi  Commer- 
riiil  Coiigrt-s-.  now  iii  convention,  the  peace  and  develop 
mem  of  the  Aiuerleaii  minim-nls  would  lio  more  certainly 
iinil  speedily  secured  If  the  various  South,  Central,  and 
North  Anicneiin  governments  were  reasonably  assured 
against  the  forced,  i>ermanent  loss  of  territory,  as  a  conse 
qiience  of  war  or  otherwise  :  therefore  he  It 

Iti-nnh-iil.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
I'niicd  States  !„•  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  tbe 
making  of  u  treaty  that  will  forever  quiet  the  territorial 
titles  of  the  various  American  States;  and  he  It  further 

!,'•  inlri  <l.  That  this  Congress  licreliy  endorses  the  Idea  of 
the  arbitration  of  nil  International  disputes  and  their  settle 
ment.  if  neee— ary.  In  the  great  Peace  Court  of  the  World  :it 
The  Hague. 

The  writer  of  this  article  sat  in  that  convention  as  a 
delegate  and  wax  the  author  of  the  resolution,  and,  of 

enur-o.  was  greatly  plca-cd  to  see  -uch  a  -cntiment 
unanimously  approved.  He  was  then  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
offered  the  resolution  of  tin-  Commercial  Cnngre--  a-  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  American  Congres-.  February  '•'. 
HMI.  it  ua-  favorably  reported  hack  to  the  IIou-c  by 

the  Committct Foreign  Affair-,  and  look  it-  place  on 

the    lloii-e   Calendar:   but    the   Congress    was   about    to 


expire  and  it  iicxer  readied  consideration.  It  was 
favorably  reported  in  the  following  Congress,  but  again 
failed  of  consideration.  It  was  too  advanced  a  step  in 
international  affairs  for  those  days.  Nearly  two  years 
later  the  Bryan  treaties,  to  some  extent  covering  the 
same  idea,  were  agreed  to  in  about  thirty  instances. 

Expressions  of  hearty  approval  of  the  resolution  were 
received  from  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  several 
of  the  smaller  American  governments,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  evils 
of  superlative  military  power  in  Europe  has  also  caused 
others  to  think  better  of  the  plan.  It  should  appeal  to 
all,  for  it  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  each  country  that 
may  go  into  such  a  compact  and  insures  it.  It  leaves 
open  to  them  the  right  to  unite  their  territories  in  a 
federal  government,  if  that  should  be  their  wish,  just 
as  has  been  recently  done  by  five  Central  American 
States.  Above  all,  it  points  to  the  court-house  as  the 
proper  place  to  settle  international  disputes,  and  that  is 
something  we  want  all  countries,  big  as  well  as  little, 
to  learn. 

It  is  conceivable  that  other  benefits  will  come  from  the 
association  of  the  various  American  States  in  the  way 
proposed.  The  example  of  international  disputes  being 
peacefully  settled  by  legal  methods  would  probably  sug- 
gest to  factions  within  the  States  that  internal  troubles 
may  be  better  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, nearly  always  so  disastrous  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  occur. 

By  mutual  agreement  it  could  and  should  reduce 
armaments  in  each  of  the  member  States,  thus  saving 
much  money  to  those  unfortunate  creatures,  the  tax- 
payers. 

This  purely  American  association,  which,  I  say  again, 
will  not  be  a  superstate,  could  not  involve  us  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe — a  thing  that  President  Harding  has 
wisely  said  will  never  be  done  with  his  consent — and  its 
size,  resources,  and  distance  from  the  fields  of  their 
operations  will  make  Europe  and  Asia  less  inclined  to 
meddle  in  the  politics  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  its  dc\elopment,  for  it  would  bring  twenty  other 
American  governments  to  its  support.  They  would  be 
as  much — perhaps  more — interested  in  its  maintenance 
than  we  are,  and  would  relieve  us  of  some  of  the  em- 
barrassments of  its  assertion.  It  would  lift  it  at  once 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Pan-American  doctrine,  in  which 
they,  as  sovereign  and  equal  associates,  would  be  as 
responsible  as  is  the  United  States.  It  would  also  re- 
lieve their  minds  of  the  ever-present  suspicion  of  it  as 
a  menace  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  countries,  and  thus 
tend  to  develop  a  better  understanding  among  neigh- 
bors. It  would  be  in  a  way  the  substitution  of  Pan- 
Americanism  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  idea  of  Pan-American  unity  was  discussed  at 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  December. 
l!M."i,  and  .January.  HMO.  when  il  r.  Robert  Linsing. 
then  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  discussion,  llr  tersely  stated  its  advantage!  when 
be  said :  "It  will  mean  one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  Like 
tbe  resolution  of  the  Trans-M  i.ssissippj  Commercial 
Congress  quoted  above.  Mr.  Lansing  and  other  speakers 
recognized  the  fact  that,  the  chief  obstacles  to  inter- 
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American  peace  are  boundary  disputes  and  revolutionary 
activities,  and  that  arbitration,  or  judicial  settlement, 
is  the  remedy. 

Once  unite  these  countries  in  a  plan  of  arbitration 
for  international  disputes  and  the  associated  sovereign- 
ties can  easily  put  a  moral  or  commercial  pressure  on 
any  turbulent  member  that  will  compel  internal  peace. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  continued  into 
January,  1916,  with  many  excellent  addresses.  On  the 
6th  of  January  President  Wilson,  who  knew  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  some  of  the  American  governments  as  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  said,  and  with 
historic  accuracy,  that  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  demanded 
merely  that  European  governments  should  not  attempt 
to  extend  their  political  systems  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  Although  South  and  Central  Americans 
have  often  been  told  this  same  thing,  many  of  them 
have  remained  skeptical.  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Wilson 
were  evidently  pleased  to  have  it  repeated  by  so  im- 
portant an  official.  The  President  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  the  peaceful,  arbitral  settlement  of  bound- 
ary disputes,  and  there  he  reached  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  five  years  earlier  by  the  San  Antonio  Commer- 
cial Congress  and  referred  to  above,  that  it  would  be 
proper  and  right  to  have  an  association  of  American 
States  that  would  guarantee  to  each  other  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity. 

Elihu  Boot,  with  calm  and  irrefutable  logic,  seeing 
clearly,  as  he  always  does,  the  trouble,  the  cause,  and 
the  remedy,  said : 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  American  freedom  shall  continue, 
It  will  range  us  side  by  side  with  you,  great  and  small,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  nations,  the  rights  which 
exist  as  against  us  and  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  hail  the  smallest  State,  be  it  upon  an  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean or  in  Central  or  South  America,  as  our  equal  In 
dignity,  in  right  to  respect  and  in  right  to  treatment  as  an 
equal. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  to  develop  this  policy 
and  these  agreements.  The  opportunity  is  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's.  Can  he  not  be  induced  to  see  it  and  to  glorify  his 
administration  by  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  do  what 
the  judgment  of  honest  and  capable  men  so  generally 
approves  ? 

The  writer,  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries,  has  always  believed  that  half  a 
dozen  fair-minded  Americans  sitting  down  to  a  con- 
ference with  as  many  like-minded  men  from  Mexico,  for 
example,  would  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  adjust 
amicably  nearly  all  differences  between  that  country  and 
ours.  One  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  it  may  be  done, 
for  President  Harding  is  reported  to  be  making  a 
special  effort  to  find  the  best  men  to  represent  us  in  the 
southern  republics.  If  during  his  administration  he 
can  secure  an  ail-American  treaty  that  will  end 
boundary  disputes,  stop  revolutions,  and  establish  for 
this  hemisphere  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  judicial 
settlement  of  international  quarrels,  he  will  build  for 
himself  a  monument  that  will  endure  throughout  the 
ages. 


MR.  HUGHES  INSISTS  UPON  AMERICAN 
RIGHTS  IN  MEXICO 

The  widespread  conjecture  for  some  weeks,  since  it  be- 
came known  that  the  American  Government  had  called 
home  Mr.  Summerlin,  the  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Mexico  City, 
and  then  had  sent  him  back  to  his  post  with  an  important 
message  to  the  Mexican  Government,  was  ended  by  Secretary 
Hughes  issuing  a  few  days  ago  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  treaty  proposals  which  Mr.  Summerlin  had 
been  instructed  to  lay  before  General  Obregon.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  treaty  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes  laid 
the  heaviest  emphasis  was  protection  of  American  prop- 
erty rights  against  confiscation  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917.  The  American  Government 
is  immediately  concerned,  of  course,  with  property  rights 
acquired  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty. 

Said  Secretary  Hughes  in  his  outline  of  the  American 
Government's  position: 

Mexico  is  free  to  adopt  any  policy  which  she  pleases  with 
respect  to  her  public  lands,  but  she  is  not  free  to  destroy 
without  compensation  valid  titles  which  have  been  obtained 
by  American  citizens  under  Mexican  laws.  A  eonfiscatory 
policy  strikes  not  only  at  the  interests  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  at  the  foundation  of  international  intercourse, 
for  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  security  of  property  validly 
possessed  under  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi- 
tion that  commercial  transactions  between  the  peoples  of 
two  countries  and  the  conduct  of  activities  in  helpful  co- 
operation are  possible. 

The  facts  which  called  forth  this  unusually  frank  ex- 
pression on  diplomatic  affairs  seem  to  be  these :  The  Mexican 
Constitution  of  1917  contains  provisions  vesting  in  the  gov- 
ernment certain  public  lands,  and  also  provisions  that  cer- 
tain lands  may  be  held  only  by  Mexican  nationals.  Oil 
lands  affected  by  these  provisions  are  most  important  now. 
It  has  not  been  clearly  determined,  legally,  whether  these 
provisions  were  to  be  retroactive  against  holdings  acquired 
by  foreign  interests  prior  to  1917,  but  executive  decrees  have 
been  Issued,  in  fact,  confiscating  certain  lands,  and  authority 
to  do  so  has  been  found  by  Mexican  officials  in  the  new 
constitution.  In  these  acts  some  American  interests  have 
been  injured,  it  is  said. 

Mr.  Hughes,  not  satisfied  with  informal  representations 
understood  to  have  been  made,  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions would  not  be  evoked  against  American  interests, 
continued  vigorously  in  his  statement: 

This  question  is  vital  because  of  the  provisions  Inserted 
in  the  Mexican  Constitution  promulgated  in  1917.  If  these 
provisions  are  to  be  put  into  effect,  retroactively,  the  prop- 
erties of  American  citizens  will  be  confiscated  on  a  great 
scale.  This  would  constitute  an  international  wrong  of 
the  gravest  character  and  this  government  could  not  submit 
to  its  accomplishment.  If  it  be  said  that  this  wrong  is  not 
intended,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  of  1917  will 
not  be  construed  to  permit,  or  enforced  so  as  to  effect, 
confiscation,  then  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  made 
clear  by  guarantees  in  proper  form.  The  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  executive  decrees  which  have  been 
formulated  with  eonfiscatory  purposes  make  it  obviously 
necessary  that  the  purposes  of  Mexico  should  be  definitely 
set  forth. 

Accordingly  this  government  has  proposed  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico  in  which  Mexico  will 
agree  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  property  which  attached 
before  the  Constitution  of  1917  was  promulgated.  The 
question,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  one  of  a  particular  admin- 
istration, but  of  the  agreement  of  the  nation  in  proper  form, 
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which  has  become  necessary  as  an  interim tlonal  matter  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  its  domestic  legislation.  If 
Mexico  does  not  contemplate  a  conflscatory  policy,  the  Gov- 
ennnent  of  the  United  States  can  conceive  of  no  possible 
objection  to  the  treaty. 

There  was  no  echo  of  saber-rattling  In  Secretary  Hughes's 
statement.  The  Impression  gathered  from  his  words  and 
from  officials  at  the  State  Department  was  that  if  Mexico 
refuses  to  guarantee  protection  of  American  rights,  recog- 
nition of  the  Mexican  Government  will  be  withheld  and  the 
somewhat  strained  relations  existing  at  present  will  con- 
tinue. The  compulsion  to  IT  brought  to  bear  would  be 
moral  and  possibly  economic.  It  is  not  believed  that,  con- 
ditions remaining  as  they  are,  there  would  be  any  serious 
consideration  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's views  by  use  of  arms. 

Mr.  Hughes  made  plain  a  hands-off  policy  with  respect  to 
Mexico's  internal  affairs.  Demanding  what  he  regards  as 
justice  to  American  interests  and  security  of  American  lives, 
he  virtually  said  that  was  the  whole  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's concern  in  Mexico.  The  question  of  protecting 
American  rights,  he  held,  "should  not  be  confused  with  any 
matter  of  personality  or  of  the  recognition  of  any  particular 
administration.  Whenever  Mexico  is  ready  to  give  assurances 
that  she  will  perform  her  fundamental  obligation  in  the 
protection  both  of  persons  and  of  property  validly  acquired, 
there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  the  most  advantageous  rela- 
tions between  the  two  peoples." 

Recognition  of  the  Mexican  Government  will  come  auto- 
matically with  the  completion  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  this 
government.  Secretary  Hughes  pointed  out.  The  treaty 
also  would  provide  for  settlements  of  claims  for  lives  and 
property  lost  during  the  several  years  of  disorder  In  Mexico 
and  for  adjustments  of  other  matters. 

Mr.  Hughes,  In  his  statement,  explained : 

The  proposed  treaty  also  contains  the  conventional  stipu- 
lation as  to  commerce  and  reciprocal  rights  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  also  provides  for  the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  for  losses  of  life  and  property, 
which,  of  course,  menus  the  prompt  establishment  of  a  suit- 
able claims  commission  in  which  both  countries  would  be 
represented  In  order  to  effect  a  just  settlement.  There  is 
also  a  provision  for  a  just  settlement  of  boundary  matters. 

The  question  of  recognition  Is  a  subordinate  one,  hut  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  this,  for  If  General  Obregon  is 
ready  to  negotiate  n  proper  treaty  and  it  is  drawn  so  as  to  be 
negotiated  with  him.  the  making  of  the  treaty  in  proper 
form  will  accomplish  the  recognition  of  the  government 
that  makes  It.  In  short,  when  it  api>ears  that  there  is  a 
government  In  Mexico  willing  to  hind  itself  to  tlie  discharge 
of  primary  International  obligations,  itmmrrently  with  that 
net  Its  recognition  will  take  place.  This  government  desires 
Immediate  and  cordial  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
simply  wishes  that  the  basis  of  international  intercourse 
should  be  properly  maintained. 

General  Obregon  was  quoted,  shortly  after  It  became 
known  that  Mr.  Summerlln  had  been  ordered  to  present 
the  American  Government's  view,  as  saying: 

We  have  no  objection  to  making  a  treaty  which  would 
establish  Important  policies  affecting  (lie  two  countries.  But 
a  treaty  between  Independent  nations  mu-t  contain  recipro- 
cal advantages.  Such  a  treaty  Mexico  Is  ready  to  negotiate. 
There  Is.  however,  no  factor  In  the  actual  drcumstucea 
l.etwe.  n  the  T'nlted  States  ami  Mexico,  and  no  precedent  In 
international  law.  \n  justify  a  demand  that  Mexieo  sign  a 
treaty  as  the  price  of  formal  recognition. 


HOUSE  AND  SENATE  CLASH  OVER 
TERMS  OF  PEACE  RESOLUTION 

Whether  with  the  approval,  If  not  the  suggestion,  of  the 
Administration,  as  la  reported  in  the  case  of  the  proposal 
to  substitute  the  Porter  disarmament  resolution  for  the 
Borah  resolution,  or  because  of  an  apparently  growing  inde- 
pendence of  the  Senate  among  members  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentative Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  also  has  framed  and  brought  out  of  the  com- 
mittee a  substitute  for  Senator  Knot's  peace  resolution,  and 
the  House  has  passed  it  overwhelmingly. 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  even  though  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  instigate  the  introduction  of  and  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Porter  peace  resolution,  it  may  be  served 
thereby,  should  the  international  situation  be  one  in  which 
delay  in  passing  the  peace  resolution  would  be  helpful.  It 
is  known  that  while  the  reparations  issue  hung  in  the 
balance,  the  Administration  was  not  anxious  that  the  peace 
resolution  go  through  Congress,  fearing  that  it  might  prove 
a  disturbing  Influence  in  an  already  difficult  situation.  But 
at  the  very  time  that  became  reliably  known,  it  also  became 
known  from  the  same  authoritative  sources  that  leaders  in 
the  Senate  had  informed  the  Administration  that  they 
would  defer  action  on  the  Knox  resolution  should  the  inter- 
national situation  require  delay,  in  the  view  of  those  charged 
with  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

A  note  appears  in  the  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  Porter  resolution  which  suggests  that  the 
seemingly  growing  independence  of  the  Senate  among  mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have  found  expression  in  a  move  to 
"protect"  the  President  against  any  disposition  in  the  Senate 
to  encroach  upon  the  President's  constitutional  prerogatives 
in  handling  foreign  negotiations.  Whether  there  is  any  dis- 
position in  the  Senate  to  encroach  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent needs  "protection"  if  there  is  any  such  disposition  are 
other  questions ;  but  in  the  House  committee's  reports  occurs 
this  language,  which  may  be  significant:  'The  substitute 
(the  Porter  peace  resolution)  fully  recognizes  that  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  President  the  exclusive  power  to 
make  a  treaty  with  our  late  enemies,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Senate.  It  does  not  fix  any  terms  or  conditions  of 
such  a  treaty,  but  it  leaves  the  President  as  free  and  un- 
hampered in  negotiating  a  treaty  after  its  passage  as 
before." 

Of  the  actual  differences  between  the  Knox  resolution, 
which  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  Porter  resolution,  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  House  committee  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Knox  measure,  one  stressed  by  the  House 
leaders  is  that  the  Porter  resolution  merely  declares  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary  terminated,  while  the  Knox  resolution  repeals  the 
declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  supporters  hold, 
first,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disarmament  resolutions, 
the  Porter  resolution  keeps  In  exact  harmony  with  the 
President's  public  statements;  and,  second,  that  it  may  be 
unwise  to  have  this  country  put  in  the  position  of  having 
repealed  Its  war  declaration.  They  fear  the  possibility, 
they  »ay.  of  Improper  deductions  from  a  repealer. 

Their  Ideas  are  set  out  In  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

The  President  In  his  message  of  April  12.  1f»2l.  said  : 
"To  establish  a  state  of  technical  pence  without   further 
delay.  I  should  approve  a  declaratory  resolution  of  Concre-< 
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to  that  effect,  with  the  qualification*  essential  to  protect  all 
our  rights.  .  .  .  Such  a  resolution  should  undertake 
to  do  no  more  than  thus  declare  the  state  of  peace  which 
all  America  craves." 

Section  1  of  the  pending  substitute  is  a  declaration  by 
Congress  establishing  "a  state  of  technical  peace"  aiid 
"undertakes  to  do  no  more."  Section  2  reserves  all  of  the: 
rights  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  its  participation  in 
the  war  and  otherwise,  and  embodies  "the  qualifications 
essential  to  protect  all  our  rights." 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  ail  the  war  powers, 
among  which  is  the  power  to  declare  wart  and  by  necessary 
implication  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of  peace.  A  decla- 
ration of  a  state  of  war  and  a  declaration  of  a  state  of 
peace  are  "findings  of  fact.'*  The  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war  has  been  executed  by  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination ;  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  find  this  fact  officially  by  declaring  a  state  of  peace. 
They  are  separate  and  distinct  acts,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
and  perhaps  unwise  to  repeal  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
Avar,  which  might  raise  the  inference  that  we  have  dis- 
avowed or  repudiated  the  war,  and  the  annulment  of  it 
might  be  construed  as  a  mild  apology  for  our  participation 
therein. 

The  other  differences  between  the  two  resolutions  ap- 
parently consist  mainly  in  the  reservation  of  American 
rights  in  the  Porter  resolution  being  stated  more  generally 
than  in  the  Knox  resolution,  which  particularizes. 

The  text  of  the  Porter  resolution  reads: 

That  the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  between  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  and  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April 
6,  1917,  is  hereby  declared  at  an  end. 

SEC.  2.  That  in  making  this  declaration,  and  as  a  part 
of  it,  there  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  nationals  tiny  and  all  rights,  privileges, 
indemnities,  reparations,  or  advantages,  together  with  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same,  to  which  it  or  they  have  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November 
11,  1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof;  or 
which  were  acquired  by  or  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  reason  of  its  participation  in 
the  war  or  to  which  its  nationals  have  thereby  become  right- 
fully entitled ;  or  which,  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  have 
been  stipulated  for  its  or  their  benefit;  or  to  which  it  is 
entitled  as  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers ; 
or  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  an  Act  or  Acts  of  Con- 
gress ;  or  otherwise. 

SEC.  3.  That  the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  between 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  December  7,  1917,  is  hereby  declared 
at  an  end, 

SEC.  4.  That  in  making  this  declaration,  and  as  a  part 
of  it,  there  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  nationals  any  and  all  rights,  privileges, 
indemnities,  reparations,  or  advantages,  together  with  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same,  to  which  it  or  they  have  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November 
.'5.  1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof :  or  which 
were  acquired  by  or  are  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  reason  of  its  participation  in  the 
war  or  to  which  its  nationals  have  thereby  become  rightfully 
entitled ;  or  which,  under  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain-en- 
I,aye  or  the  treaty  of  Trianon,  have  been  stipulated  for  its 
or  their  benefit;  or  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  one  of  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers;  or  to.  which  it  is 
entitled  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Congress ;  or  other- 
wise. 

The  Knox  resolution's  text  reads : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Repealing  the  joint  resolution  of  April  6,  1917,  declaring  a 
state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 


the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  April  ti,  19l7,  de- 
claring a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute  the  same, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  said  state  of  war 
is  hereby  declared  at  an  end:  1'rovidetlj  hwtietieri  That  all 
property  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  or  its  suc- 
cessor or  successors,  and  of  all  German  nationals  "which 
was,  on  April  <>,  1917,  in  or  has  since  that  date  come  into 
the  possession  or  under  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  of  its  officers,  agents,  or  employeeSj 
from  any  source  or  by  any  agency  whatsoever,  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States  and  no  disposition  thereof 
made,  except  as  shall  have  been  heretofore  or  specifically 
hereafter  be  provided  by  Congress,  until  such  time  as  the 
German  Government  lias,  by  treaty  With  the  United  States, 
ratification  whereof  is  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  made  suitable  provisions  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  German  Government 
of  all  persons,  wheresoever  domiciled,  who  owe  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who  have  suffered 
through  the  acts  of  the  German  Government  or  its  agents 
since  July  31,  1914,  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  their  persons 
or  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  through  the 
ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  German,  American,  or  other 
corporations,  or  in  consequence  of  hostilities  or  of  any 
operations  of  war,  or  otherwise,  and  also  provisions  grant- 
ing to  persons  owing  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  most-favored-nation  treatment,  whether  the  same 
be  national  or  otherwise,  in  all  matters  affecting  residence, 
business,  profession,  trade,  navigation,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustrial property  rights,  and  confirming  to  the  United  States 
all  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  seizures  imposed  or  made 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war,  whether  in  respect  to 
the  property  of  the  German  Government  or  German 
nationals,  and  waiving  any  and  all  pecuniary  claims  based 
on  events  which  occurred  at  any  time  before  the  coming  into 
force  of  such  treaty,  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

SEC.  -.  That  until  by  treaty  or  Act  or  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  it  shall  be  determined  otherwise,  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  not  ratified  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  reserves 
all  of  the  rights,  powers,  claims,  privileges,  indemnities, 
reparations,  or  advantages  to  which  it  and  its  nationals 
have  become  entitled,  including  the  right  to  enforce  the 
same,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November  11, 
1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof,  or  which 
under  the  treaty  of  Versailles  have  been  stipulated  for  its 
benefit  or  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  one  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

SEC.  3.  That  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
December  7,  1917,  "declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute  the  same,"  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  said  state  of  war  is 
hereby  declared  at  an  end. 

While  the  respective  proponents  of  the  Knox  and  Porter 
resolutions  face  each  other  in  battle  array,  Democrats  of 
the  House,  under  the  leadership  of  Hal  D.  Flood,  former 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  now  rank- 
ing Democratic  member,  attack  both  positions  in  a  minority 
report  on  the  Porter  substitute  to  the  Knox  resolution.  In 
this  report,  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  treaty  is  recommended ;  numerous  dangers 
arc  held  to  inhere  in  any  other  policy. 

The  Flood  minority  report  follows : 

We  are  opposed  to  Senate  joint  resolution  16  as  amended 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — 

First.  Because  we  do  not  believe  under  the  Constitution 
we  can  by  an  act  of  Congress  enter  into  contracts  with 
another  Government.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  has 
such  power,  and  think  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  which  is  a  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  concurring. 
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Sfcond.  Because  we  '!"  ii"l  believe  that  tin-  resolution  will 
.1.  .••.mpiisli  iiii.uhlng.  It  will  not  Ix-nctit  a  single  American 
fiti/fii,  institution,  or  intercut.  It  will  place  this  country 
at  great  disadvantage  In  negotiating  treat  It's  with  the  enemy 
countries,  and  will  sacrifice  tin-  Interests  of  tliousnnds  of  our 
citizens,  and  cost  this  country  and  its  natlnnals  millions  nf 
dollars. 

Its  proponents  claim  tbiit  It  will  restore  i>cace  and  help 
our  trade  with  Germany.  It  will  do  neither. 

It  will  not  restore  |>cucc.  for  we  are  alremly  :i!  pein-el'iil 
relations  with  the  |>coples  of  those  countries. 

It  will  restore  only  a  status  of  peace,  which  does  not  exist 
now,  and  which  should  not  exist  until  the  disputed  questions 
l»etween  this  country  and  the  countries  with  which  we  were 
ut  war  growing  out  of  the  war  :ire  sett  KM!  hy  negotiations  ,,r 
Imiwsed  agreements. 

It  will  not  advance  our  trade  with  Germany,  for  that  is 
going  forward  as  rapidly  as  German  financial  conditions  and 
credits  will  permit  This  year — that  Is.  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1921 — our  export  trade  with  Germany  will 
be  larger  than  it  ever  was  with  that  country,  being  al">ut 
$400.000,000,  as  against  $35L>,OUO,000  In  I'.ti::,  the  high-water 
mark  in  our  trade  with  that  country. 

Third.  Because  It  Is  positively  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
America  and  her  nationals. 

If  we  restore  the  status  of  peace  l>eforo  our  difficulties 
with  Germany  are  settled,  we  surrender  the  advantage  of 
the  position  which  we  hold  as  a  belligerent,  and  which  all 
of  the  allied  powers  had  when  they  negotiated  their  terms  of 
peace  with  Germany. 

We  endanger  and  leave  unsettled — 

(a)  The  right  to  use  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian  to  satisfy  claims  of  America  and 
her  nationals  for  damage  done  to  them  during  the  war. 

i '/ 1  The  title  to  the  ships  taken  during  the  war. 

(c)  Our  passport  system  In  a  most  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. 

(<)  We  o|»en  tip  to  the  representatives  of  commercial 
houses  In  Germany  our  whole  country,  with  no  such  right  on 
the  part  of  our  commercial  houses  to  send  representatives  to 
Germany. 

(«)  The  reparation  for  the  maintenance  of  our  troops  on 
the  Rhine,  which  at  this  time  is  some  1250,000.000. 

(/)  We  make  no  provision  for  the  protection  of  American 
nationals  in  Germany. 

(0)  The  right  to  the  patents  which  we  took  over  during 
the  war. 

(fc)  We  very  much  complicate  our  tariff  system,  and  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  German,  or  autonomous,  tariff  rates 
applied  to  American  products  shipped  to  Germany. 

We  believe  we  will  run  the  risk  of  all  these  losses  if  this 
resolution  Is  passed.  Others  may  disagree  with  us,  but 
Germany  will  certainly  miike  these  claims  as  soon  as  we  are 
at  peace  with  her,  and  the  fact  that  she  makes  them  will 
render  it  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  her  to  agree  to 
our  conditions. 

Fourth.  In  consideration  for  the  removal  of  the  war 
status,  we  receive  no  compensated  return.  True  the  resolu- 
tion recites  that  we  shall  retain  the  property  already  seized 
by  our  forces.  But  we  assert  that  these  reservations  add 
nothing  to  our  title  or  to  our  security  to  this  property,  and 
do  nothing  more  than  serve  notice  upon  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  our  position  will  be  with  respect  to  this 
property.  The  Versailles  treaty  Is  only  binding  upon  those 
powers  which  have  exchanged  ratifications.  We  have  not 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  Germany  Is  not  bound  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  our  Government  or  our  nationals. 

Fifth.  This  resolution  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  Ger 
tnany's  claim  that  the  seizure  liy  our  Government  of  the 
property  of  Germany  and  German  nationals,  including  the 
ships  in  our  ports,  was  unlawful  and  in  violation  of  our 
treaties  of  1790  and  1828. 

Sixth.  We  cannot  by  this  resolution  either  persuade  or 
compel  Germany  to  reciprocate  by  similar  legislation,  and 
the  only  way  known  to  the  law  to  settle  these  questions 
between  Germany  and  ourselves  is  either  by  treaty  negotia- 
tions, or  an  agreement  secured  by  force,  or  the  threat  of 
force. 


Seventh.  Germany  has  shown  no  disposition  voluntarily 
to  make  settlement  with  any  of  our  allies  or  ourselves  on  an 
(Hjiiltahlc  hasis  for  the  damages  she  did. 

Klglith.  We  c-onclude.  therefore.  If  the  administration  is 
not  willing  to  ratify  the  Versailles  treaty  upon  such  reserva- 
tion, and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  us  win  secure  for 
the  United  States  and  its  nationals  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  provided  under  the  Versailles  treaty,  we 
suggest  that  before  this  resolution  Is  passed  we  request  the 
President  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  enemy 
governments  and  negotiate  treaties  by  which  they  will  agree 
to  adjust  all  differences  fairly  to  it,  ourselves,  and  our  asso- 
ciates. If  our  enemy  governments  will  not  enter  Into  a 
treaty  along  these  lines  while  a  status  of  war  is  iii  effect 
they  will  not  do  so  with  the  status  of  peace  established.  If 
they  do  enter  Into  such  agreements,  we  believe  they  will  do 
so  more  readily  and  expetiltlouxly  while  the  status  of  war 
remains,  than  if  we  declared  we  were  at  peace  with  them. 
In  any  event,  we  will  have  all  the  advantages  thereby  In  our 
negotiations  by  retaining  the  present  status. 

From  whatever  angle  this  resolution  Is  viewed,  it  presents 
itself  as  a  proiwsition  not  only  altogether  ineffective  in 
achieving  its  proclaimed  purpose,  but  as  a  sure  method  of 
confusing  our  foreign  relations,  injecting  new  and  compli- 
cated questions  into  an  already  difficult  situation,  and  In- 
volving a  surrender  of  American  rights  and  an  impairment 
of  American  prestige  and  honor. 


THE   UNIONIST  TRIUMPH— A    PROBLEM 
FOR  SINN  FEIN 

THE  UNIONISTS  triumphed  in  a  sweeping,  over- 
whelming manner  in  the  elections  in  northern  Ire- 
laud.  Ulster  has  taken  its  stand  with  Kitgland,  as  gen- 
erally expected,  but  with  a  positiveuess  that  was  wholly 
unexpected.  Four-fifths  of  the  52  seats  have  been  car- 
ried by  Sir  James  Craig's  following.  Instead  of  the 
expected  Unionist  majority  of  about  14,  there  is  one  of 
approximately  double  that  number. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  election  for  judgment 
and  words  to  calm,  and  in  which  to  measure  and  analyze 
the  reports  that  come  from  the  scene  of  the  balloting,  it 
appears  that  the  election  fairly  represents  the  actual  and 
normal  political  tendencies  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Charges  of  intimidation  and  violence  flew  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  reports,  and  also  charges  of  personation, 
or  "repeating,"  to  use  the  word  familiar  in  American 
politics.  The  best  information  is  that  there  is  little  to 
substantiate  the  charges  of  intimidation.  It  is  stated 
that  some  34,000  Sinn  Fein  and  Nationalist  votes  were 
cast  in  Belfast,  which  hardly  would  have  been  the  case 
had  there  not  been  ordinary  fairness  and  freedom  in  the 
conduct  of  the  election.  As  to  repeating,  both  sides  did 
what  they  could  in  some  sections.  Quite  possibly,  each 
offset  the  other,  with  the  result  that  this  unfair  and  dis- 
honorable practice  in  no  way  polluted  the  election,  in 
so  far  as  it  ultimately  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  even 
though  the  Unionists  had  the  better  of  the  repeating, 
their  victory  should  be  appreciably  discounted  on  that 
ground. 
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If  any  factor  entered  importantly  into  the  contest, 
other  than  the  sheer  and  simple  sentiment  of  the  people, 
it  probably  was  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  and  their  better  organization.  It  is  conceded 
that  they  had  the  advantage  in  these  respects.  But, 
considered  practically,  superior  generalship  and  or- 
ganization in  a  political  contest  cannot  be  separated 
from  crystallized  public  opinion.  It  is,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  agency  by  which  normal  public  opinion  is  crys- 
tallized and  made  effective,  and  will  be,  until  each  voter 
is  able  to  formulate  his  opinion  absolutely  without  aid, 
and  equally  able  to  effectuate  that  opinion.  In  a  sense, 
it  is  public  opinion  working  on  public  opinion.  It  is  the 
stronger  of  a  given  faith  helping  the  weaker  of  that 
same  faith  to  be  effective. 

More  to  be  thought  about  now,  however,  than  the 
overwhelming  Unionist  victory  is  the  effect  it  will  have, 
not  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  the  south.  Today,  Sinn 
Fein  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  govern- 
mentally  divided,  as  it  has  been  divided  in  sentiment. 
No  longer  are  the  differences  within  Ireland  a  matter  of 
debate  and  conjecture  as  to  outcome.  There  is  an  out- 
come, and  that  outcome  is  a  fact  which  bulks  large  upon 
the  horizon  of  Irish  affairs. 

With  a  parliamentary  government  set  up  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  representing  plainly  the  will  of  the  far  larger 
part  of  the  people  of  that  district,  seeking  and  insisting 
upon  continued  union  with  England,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  England  will  agree  to  any  plan  for  settlement  of 
the  Irish  problem  that  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  new 
government;  certainly,  it  will  agree  to  none  that  will 
offer  any  material  danger  to  the  interests  represented  by 
that  government.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that, 
apart  from  any  commitments  against  entire  freedom  for 
all  of  Ireland  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  govern- 
ment have  made  in  the  past,  a  new  condition  has  arisen 
which  sets  up  an  apparently  insuperable  barrier  to  en- 
tire freedom  for  the  whole  of  the  island  voluntarily 
granted  by  England.  What,  then,  will  Sinn  Fein  do? 
Will  it  argue  that  Ireland  is  a  natural  unit,  geographic- 
ally, economically,  and  ethnologically ;  that  the  principle 
of  self-determination  does  not  apply  to  the  north,  and 
that  it  will  continue  its  battle  for  complete  freedom  for 
all  Ireland,  irrespective  of  the  views  of  Ulster  ?  Or  will 
it  seek  to  set  up  a  new  nation  upon  a  part  of  Ireland? 
Or  will  it,  unwillingly,  be  forced  to  accept  the  Lloyd- 
George  plan  for  an  Ireland  divided  between  two  parlia- 
mentary governments,  under  the  home-rule  scheme? 
And,  in  which  position  will  it  command  the  larger  meas- 
ure of  that  public  favor  which  has  been  given  it  freely 
in  many  parts  of  the  world?  At  the  present  writing 
strong  pleas  for  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  Home  Eule 
act  arc  coming  unexpectedly  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  is  thought  to  be  a  happy  augury. 


LEANING  TOWARD  THE  HOUSE 
DISARMAMENT  PLANS 

Recent  developments  Indicate  to  many  observers  that  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Administra- 
tion leaders  in  the  Senate  to  the  Borah  disarmament  reso- 
lution, put  forward  in  this  session  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  did  not  mean  that 
President  Harding  is  prepared  to  accept  that  resolution. 

It  was  well  understood  shortly  after  Senator  Borah  put 
forward  his  plan,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  Bill,  that 
the  President  did  not  approve  it.  From  the  best  sources  of 
information  at  the  White  House  came  the  statement  that, 
while  the  President  was  deeply  interested  in  forwarding  the 
movement  for  disarmament,  he  did  not  want  his  "hand 
forced."  The  implication  was  that  the  matter  was  one  sur- 
rounded by  many  delicate  problems,  and  the  Administration 
would  do  better  if  left  alone  by  Congress.  When,  however, 
a  few  days  later,  Senator  Poindexter,  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Bill,  withdrew  opposition  to  the  Borah  plan,  it  was  assumed 
in  most  quarters  that  the  general  situation  had  cleared  so 
that  the  President  would  not  feel  himself  embarrassed  by 
adoption  of  the  Borah  resolution,  or  that  the  pressure  for  its 
adoption  had  become  too  strong  to  resist. 

Now  it  appears  to  informed  members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  to  observers,  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  opposition  to 
the  Borah  plan  in  the  Senate  was  a  bit  of  strategy,  and  that 
the  Administration's  objections  to  it  will  be  effectuated 
through  action  originating  in  the  House.  Representative 
Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  a  substitute  plan,  which  is  expected 
to  have  potent  support  from  friends  of  the  Administration. 
Exactly  what  caused  the  decision  to  shift  the  contest  to  the 
House  from  the  Senate,  where  Administration  supporters 
insist  they  had  sufficient  votes  to  protect  the  President's 
views,  cannot  be  stated.  One  theory  is  that  some  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's supporters  would  have  been  troubled  some- 
what in  fighting  the  Borah  plan.  Another  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, an  experienced  legislator  and  a  seeker  of  results  with 
the  least  friction,  felt  that  his  aims  could  be  achieved  most 
easily  and  peacefully  if  the  House  passed  a  disarmament 
resolution  satisfactory  to  him,  and  stood  firmly  for  it  in 
conference.  In  any  event,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Administration  favors  the  Porter  plan,  as  reported  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  plan,  as  will  be  seen  by  careful  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution, merely  concurs  in  what  the  President  has  said  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament,  and  then  adds  a  clause  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  for  expenses.  It  is  noted  by  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration that  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  by  Congress 
as  to  disarmament  at  this  juncture,  probably  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Harding  than  the  Porter  resolu- 
tion. It  seeks  to  take  nothing  from  what  the  President  has 
said,  nor  to  add  any  directions,  nor  to  point  to  any  specific 
steps.  It  does  nothing  more  than  give  its  approval  to  the 
President,  and  to  provide  him  with  money  to  meet  any  nec- 
essary expenses. 

The  exact  text  of  the  Porter  resolution  follows : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Concurring  in  the  declared  purpose  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  an  international  conference  to  limit 
armaments. 

Resolved  6j/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
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tin-  Congress  hereby  express's  Its  full  concurrence  in  the 
federation  of  the  President  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
April  12,  1921,  that  "We  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  other 
nations  to  approximate  disarmament,  lint  merest  prudence 
forbids  that  we  disarm  alone,"  and.  further,  fully  concurs 
In  his  declared  purpose  and  intent  Inn  to  call  an  international 
conference  to  consider  the  limitation  of  armaments  with  a 
view  to  lessen  materially  the  iMinleii  of  expenditures  and 
the  menace  of  war;  and  that  for  the  expenses  preliminary 
to  and  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  such  conference  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
1're-ldent,  Is  hereby  appropriated. 

Congressional  champions  of  the  Porter  resolution  make 
the  point  that  Congress  should  go  no  further  than  the 
passage  of  such  a  resolution,  because  disarmament,  to  be- 
come a  fact,  must  be  negotiated  finally  through  treaties,  and 
the  treaty-making  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
with  only  a  negative  power  lodged  in  the  Senate.  With 
some  asperity  they  hold  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  direct  the  President  as  to  whom  he 
should  deal  with  in  negotiating  on  disarmament  or  as  to  the 
scope  of  his  negotiations.  They  further  hold  that  the  Borah 
resolution  attempts  both  of  those  things — telling  the  Presi- 
dent with  whom  to  negotiate,  and  what  armaments  to  try  to 
reduce,  and  what  period  the  reduction  should  cover. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Invite  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a  conference,  which  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  promptly  entering  Into  an  understanding  or 
agreement  by  which  the  naval  expenditures  and  building 
programs  shall  be  substantially  reduced  during  the  next 
five  years. 

Resolved  btl  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  I 'resident  i.s  authorized  and  requested  to  invite  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  conference,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  promptly  entering  into  an  understanding  or  agreement  by 
\\hirh  the  naval  expenditures  and  building  programs  of  each 
of  said  Governments,  to  wit,  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Japan,  shall  be  substantially  reduced  annually  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  to  such  an  extent  and  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  which  understanding  or  agree- 
ment is  to  be  reported  to  the  respective  Governments  for 
approval. 

Another  point  made  by  the  champions  of  the  Porter  reso- 
lution is  that  in  handling  the  delicate  phases  of  the  dis- 
armament question.  President  Harding  will  be  strengthened 
by  its  passage.  Saying  nothing  that  adds  to  or  takes  from 
the  President's  expressions  on  the  subject,  the  resolution 
\niccs  approval  and  support  of  what  has  been  said,  and  in 
view  of  the  negation  by  the  Senate  of  former  President  Wil- 
son's negotiations  with  other  nations,  and  the  consequent 
possibility  that  foreign  statesmen  may  have  some  question 
about  the  ability  of  an  American  President  to  hold  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  the  sponsors  of  the  Porter  resolution  think 
its  oneness  with  the  President's  views  may  serve  to  reassure 
the  men  with  whom  Mr.  Harding  must  deal.  That,  they 
argue,  will  he  helpful. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Senator  Borah  will  not  yield 
the  way  to  passage  of  the  Porter  resolution  through  both 
branches  without  a  stubborn  contest.  He  has  Indicated  de- 
termination to  fight,  and  if  he  does  so  the  outcome  cannot  be 
definitely  forecast,  owing  to  the  complications  that  may 
arise.  However,  the  political  judgment  generally  Is  that  if 
the  Administration  cares  to  Insist  upon  passage  of  the  Porter 
resolution  It  can  carry  Its  point. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  OUTBREAKS 


INVESTIGATIONS  made  by  agencies  evidently  open- 
minded  and  fair  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Egyptian  outbreaks  were  due  to  religious  animosities, 
complicated  by  racial  antagonism.  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  leader  of  the  Nationist  Turks,  is  credited  with 
having  been  at  work  among  the  Egyptians,  through 
agents.  His  efforts  were  directed  primarily  against  the 
Greeks.  The  enemy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  east,  he  reached 
over  Greece,  it  seems,  to  stir  the  Egyptian  enmity  against 
the  Greeks  in  the  west.  That  successful,  and  feeling 
running  high  against  Greeks  living  in  Egypt,  the  next 
and  easy  stage  was  the  development  of  religious  hatred — 
Mohammedan  versus  Christian. 

The  ordinary  political  feeling,  such  as  that  to  be 
found  in  the  clash  of  ambition  between  Said  Zaghlul 
Pasha,  Egyptian  Nationalist  leader,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Adly  Yeghen  Pasha,  spokesman  for  the  govern- 
ment, is  held  not  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  out- 
breaks, although  the  cause  of  disturbances  in  the  past. 
That  is  held  to  be  true,  although  the  first  manifesta- 
tions, outwardly,  of  the  trouble  were  political,  consisting 
in  demonstrations  against  the  Cabinet,  and  although 
Said  Zaghlul  Pasha  has  issued  a  statement  professing 
friendship  for  Great  Britain,  but  attacking  the  Cabinet 
and  saying  conditions  can  be  remedied  by  its  resignation. 

Whether,  as  the  well-informed  believe,  the  trouble 
was  racial  and  religious,  rather  than  political,  there  is 
no  question  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious  upheavals 
in  Egypt  in  many  months.  Late  reports  put  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  killed  at  14  and  the  number  of 
wounded  at  69.  Complete  reports  may  run  the  figures 
higher.  Authentic  reports  upon  the  number  of  natives 
killed  or  wounded  have  not  been  made,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  in  fighting  so  severe  the  native  losses  must  have 
been  numerous.  At  one  period  in  the  disturbances,  it  is 
reported,  the  rioting  was  so  widespread  and  so  difficult 
to  suppress  that  it  seemed  possible  the  lives  of  the  whole 
European  population  in  and  about  Alexandria  would  be 
endangered. 

Fortunately,  the  influence  of  the  moderate  and  more 
responsible  Egyptians  began  to  be  felt  coincident  with 
the  appearance  of  British  troops  and  the  steaming  into 
the  harbor  of  a  British  warship.  •  Viscount  Allenby,  not 
depending  alone  on  military  and  naval  power,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  native  population  to  turn  to  peace  and 
conciliation.  Keeping  free  of  native  party  politics,  he 
declared  the  friendship  Great  Britain  has  for  Egypt  and 
her  desire  to  see  peace  and  content  throughout  the  land. 
His  effort  is  stated  to  have  been  approved  by  a  substan- 
tial element  of  the  natives  and  to  have  had  beneficent 
effect  generally.  It  was  aided  by  the  moderates  among 
the  natives,  who  deplored  at  once  the  violence  and  the 
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obstacles  it  may  put  in  the  way  of  self-determination 
and  self-government. 

They  fear  that  the  Egyptian  delegation,  which  is  to 
deal  with  Great  Britain  for  broader  rights,  will  be  em- 
barrassed in  any  event  by  the  outbreak,  and  very  seri- 
ously if  there  is  additional  trouble.  This  leads  to  hope 
that  the  order  which  has  been  restored,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  native  moderates,  will  be  maintained  in 
the  future  through  that  influence,  rather  than  through 
British  military  and  naval  power,  and  that  the  way  to 
peace  and  progress,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  may 
be  made  smoother  and  more  permanent. 


MILITARISTS   HAVE  BETTER  OF  FIGHT- 
ING IN  CONGRESS 

Both  militarists  and  non-militarists,  the  latter  including 
those  moved  primarily  by  considerations  of  economy,  won  in 
the  skirmishes  over  the  two  big  military  appropriations 
bills — for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy — but  on  the  whole, 
those  voting  with  the  military-minded  won  oftenest. 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  pro- 
vided appropriations  of  approximately  $321,000,000 — about 
the  same  as  the  total  of  the  House  bill  passed  in  the  last 
session,  but  given  a  pocket  veto  by  President  Wilson.  Car- 
rying that  amount,  the  new  bill  was  not  regarded  as  exces- 
sive, conditions  being  as  they  are  today  in  world  affairs,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  certainly  was  not  regarded  by 
those  strongly  in  favor  of  curtailment  of  militarism  as  a 
victory. 

When  it  reached  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  had  done  with  it,  the  total  was  up  to 
$33(5.000,000,  an  increase  of  $15,000,000,  after,  as  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  thought,  important  economies  had 
been  effected  as  against  estimates  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  bill  was  reduced  a  matter  of  $2,000.000  when  it 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  passing  with  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $334.000,000,  and  it  was  believed  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  in  confer- 
ence, as  to  the  differences  between  the  Senate  total  and  the 
House  total. 

The  fighting  in  the  Senate  that  brought  about  that  reduc- 
tion of  $2,000,000  in  the  Military  Affairs  Committee's  report 
was  regarded,  however,  by  friends  of  reduction  of  arma- 
ments as  much  more  encouraging  than  the  mere  figures 
would  indicate.  It  marked  the  success  of  a  fight  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Army  to  150,000  men,  instead  of  to  170,000, 
as  favored  by  the  committee.  The  enlisted  strength  is  re- 
ported at  present  as  around  215,000  men.  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion to  150,000  indicates  the  sense  of  the  presumably  con- 
servative Senate  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  existing  Army 
can  be  dispensed  with.  And,  in  the  debate,  several  Senators 
said  openly  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  reduction  much 
greater.  The  sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  Army  was  so  strong  that  the  motion  to  make  the 
figure  150,000,  instead  of  170,000,  as  favored  by  Chairman 
Wadsworth  and  others,  was  carried  in  a  set  test  of  strength, 
after  the  Wadsworth  following  had  won  on  an  earlier  roll- 
call. 


The  vote  by  which  the  reduction  was  accomplished  was 
interesting  as  showing  the  location  of  non-militaristic  senti- 
ment among  the  Senators  of  the  majority  party.  The  final 
vote  to  reduce  to  150,000  was  carried  by  36  to  32.  The  36 
votes  favoring  the  Army  of  150,000  came  from  all  of  the 
Democrats  present,  except  two,  Myers,  of  Montana,  and 
Fletcher,  of  Florida,  and  from  13  Republicans.  The  votes 
of  the  latter,  added  to  those  of  the"  Democrats,  won  the  fight. 
It  is  thought  significant  by  some  that  everyone  of  these  13 
Republicans  came  from  a  Middle  or  Far  Western  State. 

The  vote  in  detail  follows: 


Ball, 

Brandegee, 

Bursum. 

Cameron, 

Cummins, 

Curtis, 

Dillingham, 

Elkins, 

Fernald, 

Frelinghuysen, 


Fletcher, 


FOR  170,000  MEN— 32. 

Republicans — 30. 

Hale, 

Kellogg, 

Keyes, 

Knox, 

Lenroot, 

Lodge, 

McCormick, 

McKinley, 

Nelson, 

Nicholson, 

Democrats — 2. 
Myers. 
FOB  150,000  MEN— 36. 


Phipps, 

Poindexter, 

Shortridge, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sutherland, 

Wadsworth, 

Warren, 

Watson  (Ind.), 

Weller. 


Republicans  —  13. 

Borah, 

Kenyon, 

Stanfield. 

Capper, 

Ladd, 

Townsend, 

Gooding, 

La  Follette, 

Willis. 

Harreld, 

McNary, 

Jones  (Wash.), 

Norris, 

Democrats  —  23. 

Ashurst, 

King, 

Swanson, 

Broussard, 

Overman, 

Trammell, 

Dial. 

Pomerene, 

Underwood, 

Gerry, 

Reed, 

Walsh  (Mont.) 

Harris, 

Sheppard, 

Watson  (Ga.), 

Harrison, 

Simmons, 

AVilliams, 

Jones  (N.  M.), 

Smith, 

Wolcott. 

Kendrick, 

Stanley, 

The  outcome  of  the  fighting  in  the  two  branches  over  the 
Naval  Appropriations  bill  caused  much  more  feeling  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  two  houses.  The  House  passed  a 
bill  carrying  $396,000,000,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
total  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  the  last  session, 
which  failed  of  enactment  in  the  Senate,  owing  to  opposition 
of  Senator  Borah  and  others  to  large  Senate  additions.  As 
the  new  bill  passed  the  Senate,  after  being  subjected  to 
severe  attacks  by  Senators  Borah,  Lenroot,  King,  and  others, 
it  carried  appropriations  for  approximately  $494,000,000— 
very  nearly  an  increase  of  $100,000,000,  or  25  per  cent. 

Every  indication  is  that  strenuous  fighting  will  occur  in 
conference  on  this  bill.  In  the  Senate  is  a  powerful  influ- 
ence which  believes  that  the  Navy  is  the  first  and  all-im- 
portant line  of  defense  for  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
and  that  it  must  be  pushed  and  pushed  forward.  In  the 
House  is  a  widespread!  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  to 
slow  down,  at  least,  in  building.  That  feeling  is  reinforced 
by  the  calls  for  economy.  And,  as  members  of  the  House 
will  all  go  to1  the  people  in  a  little  more  than  one  year, 
while  only  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  go  at  the  same  time, 
many  members  of  the  House  are  disposed  to  insist  strongly 
upon  what  they  believe  to  be  the  popular  position. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

TIIK  M  nm-:\  liK.M'i-i  \KA\t  i  hist  month  of  the  former 
Km|MTor  Charles  in  Hungary.  his  equally  sudden  de- 
parture under  pressure,  and  his  issuance  of  a  message  of 
lore  to  Hungary  and  Hungarians  brought  forth  some 
eaustie  i-oinineiit  from  the  Magyars.  A  receTit  dispatcli 
gives  this  a-  a  summing  up  of  some  of  the  comment: 

It  is  remarkable.  that  this  very  king  who  now  declares  his 
intention  not  to  !«•  torn  away  from  us.  ami  who  wants  to  \M> 
so  faithful  to  us.  is  the  ^anie  who.  ill  I'.tlS.  nave  his  promise 
to  the  Croatian*  that  he  would  hand  them  over  Itanat  and 
Ifacska.  |>roinisi>d  the  C/.eclis  seven  eounties  in  I'pjter  Hun- 
gary. and  promised  Transylvania  to  the  Humaniaiis.  Hut  he 
took  go**l  care  to  secure  that  Austria,  and  Austria  alone, 
should  remain  intact. 


STATIS  SKNATOR  JOSEPH  Itiwix  FRANCE.  of 
Maryland,  a  champion  of  the  Russian  people  in  Con- 
gress, sailed  from  New  York  on  May  24  to  make  a  first- 
liand  investigation  into  political,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  in  Russia.  Before  sailing,  Senator  France 
said  he  had  a  picture  of  two  nations,  one  with  overflow- 
ing granaries  and  warehouses  and  the  other  starving  for 
the  necessities  of  life  while  she  possessed  vast  natural 
irces.  His  hope,  he  said,  was  to  bring  these  two  na- 
tions into  friendship  and  commerce,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  stand  together  for  world  advancement  and  mu- 
tually profit  by  exchange  of  their  wealth  —  finished  prod- 
ucts in  the  one  nation  and  raw  value  in  the  other. 

AKUKXTIXA  is  BECOMIX<;  greatly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Sunday  Schools,  according  to  information 
from  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association.  The  KY\. 
ileorge  I1.  Howard,  representative  of  the  association  in 
Buenos  Aires,  has  been  arranging  a  Sunday  School  in- 
stitute to  be  held  in  that  city  during  eight  weeks  in  this 
month  and  July.  It  will  IK-  devoted  to  intensive  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Following  this  training,  there  will  be 
a  general  convention  lasting  three  days.  It  will  IM-  the 
first  large  gathering  of  Sunday  School  workers  held  in 
Argentina.  Mr.  Howard  has  been  greatly  helped  in  his 
work  by  use  of  many  stereoptieon  slides  secured  at  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Tokyo.  The  peo- 
ple flock  to  see  them  and  they  have  proved  an  cfTeeti\e 
method  of  education. 

Advances  are  reported,  too,  in  Sunday  School  work  in 
Svria  and  Palestine,  where  progress  was  arrested  during 
the  war  and.  indeed,  the  previous  accomplishments  all 
but  destroyed.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  enrollment  during  the  past  year  and  a  marked 
increase  in  interest  among  both  missionaries  and  natives. 
At  Suk-el-<iharb.  in  Lebanon,  a  Sunday  School  institute 
was  held  in  March  with  excellent  result*.  The  institute 
lasted  from  Thursday  to  Sunday  and  enabled  adequate 
presentation  of  an  outline  of  the  necessary  work. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  NEAR  EAST  indicate  that  Turkish 
nationalism  again  is  aflame,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miistiipha  Kemal  Pasha,  whose  aggressive  and  rut  hies-. 
military  tactics  against  the  Greeks  and  other  near-by 
peoples  have  been  matched,  temporarily  at  least,  by 
minor  triumphs  in  the  diplomatic  chess  game  with  the 
powers.  One  of  the  Turkish  newspapers  is  reported,  in 


a  dispatch   from  Constantinople,  to  have  declared   re- 
cently: 

Kver  since  last  winter  the  sadness  of  Constantinople  has 
ceased.  Kver  since  the  young  and  gallant  Anatolian  army, 
breathing  the  air  of  liberty  and  trampling  on  the  foe.  started 
out  upon  the  march.  Constantinople,  equally  with  Angora, 
has  felt  the  grandeur  of  national  unity.  Prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  Nationalist  armies  have  heen  said  in  the 
mos<|ues  of  Constantinople,  photographs  and  even  statuettes 
of  the  Nationalist  commanders  are  o|>eiily  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  Constantinople  shops,  and  the  portrait  of  Mus- 
taplia  Kemal  is  cried  aloud  by  our  street  verniers.  All  Turks, 
whether  of  Constantinople  or  Angora,  know  |>erfectly  well 
that  the  Nationalist  movement  is  a  movement  to  save  the 
country  and  to  preserve  the  memories  of  our  capital  and  the 
ottoman  flag  from  oblivion. 

Renewed  preparations  for  hostilities  between  the  Na- 
tionalist  Turks  and  the  Greeks  are  recorded,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  Turks  are  confident  of  recovering  Thrace 
and  Smyrna,  but  the  whole  of  Greece  has  girded  itself 
for  a  supreme  defense,  believing  that  Turkish  victory 
will  bring  massacre  and  ruin  and  defeat  the  ancient  hope 
of  complete  Greek  freedom. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  from  the  Near 
East  Relief,  in  New  York,  signed  by  Dr.  James  L.  Bar- 
ton, Walter  George  Smith,  and  Dr.  Stanley  White,  says 
that  the  French  are  reported  to  be  withdrawing  their 
troops  from  Cilicia,  turning  the  large  Armenian  popu- 
lations over  to  control  of  the  Nationalist  Turks,  includ- 
ing Armenian  soldiers  who  aided  the  French  against  the 
Turks,  and  that  the  Turks,  incensed  against  the  Arme- 
nians, are  boasting  of  the  revenge  they  will  have  when 
in  power. 

There  being  no  practicable  way  of  escape  from  the 
territory  for  the  endangered  people,  the  appeal  to  the 
American  nation  urges  that — 

The  United  States  Government  should  bring  home  to  the 
Kuro|»can  i  towers  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican iH-nplo  are  in  earnest  in  their  demands  that  the  Arme- 
nians shall  be  saved  from  utter  destruction.  Charity  may 
bind  up  wounds  and  itour  in  the  oil  of  consolation,  hut  has 
not  the  time  arrived  when  the  systematic  creation  of  wounds 
should  be  made  to  cease?  True  Christian  charity  can  de- 
mand no  less  than  this.  In  the  name  of  that  charity  which 
knows  no  Itounds  of  race  or  creed,  we  urge  every  one  who 
reads  these  lines  to  write  at  once  to  his  Senator  and  member 
of  Congress,  urging  that  early  action  lie  taken  at  Washing- 
ton. No  political  emergency  can  serve  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
action on  the  part  of  our  own  government  and  the  allied 
governments.  Each  one  should  regard  himself  as  an  agent 
to  get  others  also  to  write  that  Washington  may  know  and 
feel  the  true  heart  of  America. 

THE  ALAND  ISLAND  dispute  between  Finland  and 
Sweden,  submitted  to  mediation  under  a  commission  of 
inquiry  set  up  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  now  ready  for  consideration  by  the  Council.  It  will 
IK-  recalled  that  this  case  was  submitted  to  the  League 
upon  the  motion  of  (treat  Britain.  Neither  of  the  na- 
tions, parties  to  the  dispute,  is  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations.  Finland  is  not  a  member 
of  the  League.  A  legal  problem  was  presented  at  the 
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outset  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  jurists  for  decision. 
The  legal  question  having  been  decided  1>\  the  committee 
of  jurists,  the  commission,  acting. under  Wie7 provisions  of 
the  League,  has  submitted  its  report  to  the  Council.  The 
commission  finds  that  the  islands  are  separated  from 
Sweden  by  an  open  sea  and  connected  With  the  Finnish 
mainland  by  a  succession  of  islands  and  ift  winter  by  a 
sheet  of  ice.  They  have  a  population  of  some  22,000 
people,  96  per  cent  of  whom  speak  the  Swedish  language. 
For  over  a  century  these  islands  have  formed  a  part  of 
Finland.  In  August,  1917",  because  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, certain  delegates  of  the  islands  expressed  the 
desire  to  be  united  with  Sweden.  The  commission  be- 
lieves, however,  that  Finland's  right  to  sovereignty  is 
incontestable,  and  that  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion should  not  apply  in  this  case  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Swedish  population  of  the  islands  is  but  a  small  part 
•cf  the  Swedish  population  of  Finland  as  a  whole;  be- 
cause the  position  of  the  majority  of  Swedes  in  Finland 
would  be  adversely  influenced  by  the  separation  cf  the 
islands  from  Finland  ;  because  the  dangers  of  which  the 
islanders  complain  are  not  the  result  of  a  policy  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  Finland  ;  because  the  islands  have 
not  the  necessary  capacity  to  survive  as  an  independent 
State;  and  because  a  temporary  settlement,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  subsequent  plebiscite,  would  but  continue  the 
causes  of  friction.  The  commission  believes,  further, 
that  all  the  difficulties  complained  of  by  the  islanders 
will  be  met  if  Finland  adds  certain  essential  guarantees 
to  the  law  of  autonomy  \olcd  in  favor  of  the  islands 
May  7,  11)21.  These  guarantees  are: 

The  compulsory  instruction  in  Swedish  and  the  exclusion 
of  Finnish  in  the  primary  and  technical  schools ;  the  right 
(if  pre-emption  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  on  every  occasion 
when  offers  of  purchase  of  property  are  made  by  persons  or 
a  company  foreign  to  the  islands ;  the  right  of  franchise  for 
strangers  to  be  limited  to  those  who  have  been  resident  in 
the  islands  for  five  years;  and  the  provision  that  the  Gen- 
eral 'Council  of  the  islands  may  nominate  a  list  of  three 
candidates,  from  whom  the  (Government  of  Finland  shall 
select  the  Governor  of  the  islands :  all  these  rights  to  be 
overseen  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Regarding  disarmament,  draft  proposals  for  the  neutral- 
ization of  the  islands,  preferably  by  ;i  convention,  signed  by 
the  Great  Powers,  as  wrell  as  by  the  Riparian  States,  have 
been  presented  by  both  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  convention  should  define  the  bound- 
aries forming  the  frontier  of  the  islands,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  order  should  be  left  to  the  police  and  customs 
officials  rather  than  to  Finnish  troops. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  NEXT  WAR.    By  Will  Inrin.    K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  collapse  in  the  Great  War  of  all 
that  chiyalric  code  built  up  by  the  professional  soldier  dur- 
ing centuries,  under  pressure  of  the  growing  Christian  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  the  reversion  of  war- 
fare to  the  objects  of  ancient  barbarians,  is  given  by  Will 
Irwin  in  his  new  book,  "The  Next  War,"  the  sub-title  of 
which  is  "An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense.'' 

"The  barbarians  of  the  twentieth  century  B.  C.."  says 
Mr.  Irwin.  "killed  in  any  manner  which  their  imaginations 
suggested:  so  now  did  'f%e  civilized  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  A.  D.  The  barbarians  of  the  twentieth  century 
B.  C.  killed  the  women  and  children  of  the  enemy  as  tribal 


self-interest  seemed  to  dictate:  as  now  did  the  civilized  men 
of  the  twentieth  century  A.  I».  The  barbarians  of  the 
twentieth  century  B.  C.  made  slaves  of  the  conquered  people, 
or  forced  them  to  pay  tribute;  so  virtually  in  suclracts  MS 
the  destruction  of  the  French  mines— did  civilized  men  of 
the  twentieth  century  A.  I}# 

From  such  facts  in  the  late  war.  Mr.  Irwin  projects  a 
picture  of  what  the  next  war  \vi>F  be,  if  mankind  fails  to 
prevent  wars.  He  tells  ol1  the  evolution  of  gas  warfare, 
from  the  relatively  primitive  attack  the  Germans  sent 
against  the  British  lines  at  Second  Ypres,  to  the  Lewisite 
gas  developed  by  American  chemists  for  the  attack  which 
was  to  have  been  made  on  P.er'in  in  1!)1!> — a  gas  that  is  in- 
visible, that  sinks,  and  thereby  searches  out  every  living 
thing  in  dugouts,  cellars,  and  other  places  of  refuge,  and. 
that  not  only  kills  immediately  if  breathed,  but  if  it  settles 
on  the  skin — a  gas  that  has  a  "spread"  fifty-five  times  that 
of  any  other  poison  gas. 

Such,  devices  for  wholesale  death  of  non-combatants  as 
well  as  combatants,  plus  the  .other  killing  agencies  developed 
by  science  that  hitherto  has  been  concerned  with  multiply- 
ing the  richness  of  life,  makes  the  next  war  of  general  pro- 
portions a  thing  unendurable  for  humanity,  Mr.  Irwin  argues 
with  irresistible  logic,  and  heuce  makes  the  organization  of 
the  world  under  laws,  with  adequate  means  of  enforcement, 
the  first  duty  of  civilized 

Many  are  thinking  and  a  few.  are  working  now,  Mr.  Irwin 
says,  on  a  real  law  betwefeli  nations,  not  a  mere  set  of 
gentlemen's  agreements.  In  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
he  finds  already  the  moral  basis  for  such  a  law,  but  holds 
that  it  is  a  force,  and  not n  power,  because  it  has  no  ma- 
chinery— it  is  like  "the  potential  electricity  going  to  waste 
in  a  mountain  river."  H<Si*$sons  that  50  or  <>0  sovereign 
nations  and  self-governing  t<,-lonies  must  be  organized  as  we 
organize  individuals  in  a"VtrJbe,  State  or  nation.  In  his 
excitement  over  these  self-evident  facts  the  author,  however, 
goes  too  far.  "In  plain  terms."  lie  thinks,  "they  must  get 
together,  pass  laws  to  define  and  forbid  national  murder  and 
national  burglary,  and  agree  to  punish  with  their  collective 
force  any  violator  of  that  law."  Here  is  Article  10  all  over 
again.  And  yet.  his  book,-  hei-says,  is  not  a  plea  for  or 
against  the  existing  League  of  Nations.  He  would  call  the 
effective  world  organization:  a  League,  Association.  Hague 
Tribunal  ''with  teeth  in  it"'--pr  anything;  the  name  is  not 
important,  the  fact  of  an  effective  organization  is. 

"This  is,"  be  says,  "(he  specific  for  the  disease  of  war." 

Meantime,  let  us  have  disarmament  and  all  other  tem- 
porary "painkillers.'' 

MKXICO  AND  THE  CARiBBEAn^-A  compilation   of  lectures  on 
Latin-America.    G.  F..  Spechert  &  Co. 

In  "Mexico  and  the  Caribbean,"  a  volume  containing  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Clark  University,  the  student 
of  affairs  in  Latin-America-will  find  much  that  is  illuminat- 
ing and  instructive,  and  much  that  will  clear  away  misap- 
prehensions, and  give  point  and  direction  to  constructive 
American  thought,  bearing  upon  the  great  business  of  up- 
building a  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful  relationship 
between  the  nations  of  the  New  World. 

Consider  the  first  chapter,  an  article  on  Mexico,  entitled 
"Are  the  Mexican  People  Callable  of  Governing  Them- 
selves," by  T.  Ksquivel  Obregon.  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance 
in  1013,  and  later  lecturer  on  international  law  at  Columbia 
University.  Through  that  chapter  runs  a  philosophic  dis- 
cussion of  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  fitting  a  democratic 
and  representative  system  of  .government,  modelled -.after  our 
own,  into  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  a  people,  many  of 
them  In  a  backward  stage  of  civilization,  many  of,  them 
mentally  and  socially  habituated  by  the  precepts  and  prac- 
tices of  generations  to  some  sort  of  autocracy.  It  will  give 
the  fair-minded  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  Mex- 
ican problems  to  read  that  discussion. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  leaven  of  righteousness  and  idealism 
working  in  Mexican  social  life  will  be  refreshing  as  the  fall 
of  dew  to  numerous  Americans.  They  will  find  in  this 
volume,  too,  informing  articles  on  that  vexatious  interna- 
tional economic  problem,  the  Mexican  oil  situation  :  articles 
on  the  Mexican  railroads :  and  they  will  find  in  the  volume 
articles  that  will  throw  them  back  from  an  attitude  of 
national  self-complacency. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as.  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,    accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited   to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes;   which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,   represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences; and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council    to   appoint 
other  committees   for   the   performance  of  such   duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,   in    their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,   to  submit  them   to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  like%vise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration   when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their   own  choice,   appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an    international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall   have  direct   access — a  court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to   apply    international    law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  T>aw  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish   their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in   their  international   obligations  and  duties,  as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives ; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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//  being  im/micticable  to  express  in  thrse  column.*  tin' 
divergent  ri/ 'it:*  <//  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Ami'rican  Peace  Society,  full  nsponnbtiity  for  the  utter- 
ances of  thi*  tn/ii/azine  i*  ax.*umeil  lit/  the  K<litor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

Or ii  liKAimiis  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  call  for 
the  $!.'».(  MM  i  to  meet  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  ended  in  an  over- 
subscription. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Endowment 
offered  to  give  to  the  American  Peace  Society  a  sum 
equal  to  its  income  from  other  sources  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $15,000,  providing  that  amount  was  raised  before 
July  1,  1921.  Without  any  "drive"'  or  "campaign." 
friends  of  the  American  Peace  Society  came  forth,  with 
the  result  that  on  the  evening  of  June  30  the  amount 
had  been  exceeded  by  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  believes  that  he  has  personally 
thanked  each  one  contributing  to  this  successful  result. 
But  it  should  be  recorded  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
Society  appreciate  this  evidence  of  co-operation  and 
rapport 

We  are  now  notified  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  has  offered  again  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  a  sum  equal  to  its  income  from  other 
sources  to  and  including  $15,000,  providing  that  sum 
be  raised  by  the  American  Peace  Society  between  now 
and  July  1,  1922.  The  meaning  of  this  is  perfectly 
dear.  K\cry  dollar  contributed  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  will  mean  two  dollars  for  the  ex- 
tension of  that  service.  This  amount  should  be  forth- 


coming  at  once  as  a  matter  of  business.    The  sooner  it  is 
received  the  less  expense  for  purposes  nf  correspondence. 


THE  PKESIDKXT  of  this  Society,  Hon.  Andrew  .1. 
Montague,  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  will 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  I'nioii, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  August  16-19.  Other  members  of 
the  Congress  planning  to  attend  arc:  Senator  William 
l>.  McKinley,  Proident  of  the  American  Group  :  Senator 
Selden  P.  Spencer,  of  Missouri;  Senator  Thomas  Ster- 
ling, of  South  Dakota:  Senator  J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio; 
Ex-Representative  .lames  L.  Slayden,  of  Texas.  There 
are  others  who  hope  also  to  go. 


TJII:  EDITOII  of  this  maga/ine  will  lie  in  Europe 
during  August  and  September.  As  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Jiiireuu  Internationale  de  la  Pair  he  will 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Peace  Societies  affiliated 
with  the  Bureau,  at  Luxembourg,  August  10,  1 1,  and  12  ; 
as  Executive-Secretary  of  the  American  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  1'nion,  he  will  attend  the  nineteenth 
international  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Stockholm.  August  16-19;  and  he  will  be  at 
the  opening  of  the  League  of  Xations  in  (Jeneva.  Sep- 
tember 5. 


THK  ••Sr<;c;i->'i  io\>  KOK  A  (IOVKRNED  \VoKi.D,"  fac- 
ing this  page,  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott  in  his  address  at  the  banquet  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  honor  of  its  ninety-third  anniversary, 
in  Washington,  Ma\  '.'s.  1!»;!|.  The  address  in  full  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PKM  i . 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  author's  peculiar  qualifications  for  a  work  such  as 
this:  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national IMW,  formerly  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of 
State,  and  later  special  adviser  to  the  Department  of 
State,  lecturer  on  international  law  in  Johns  Hopkins 
1  'niversity,  technical  delegate  and  expert  in  interna- 
tional law  of  the  United  States  at  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  technical  adviser  of  the. 
American  Commission  to  negotiate  peace  at  Paris — 
these  constitute  but  a  few  of  his  contributions  in  the 
realm  of  international  affairs. 
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SANITY  IN  THE  SADDLE 

THE  HOAD  to  international  peace  is  an  open  road. 
The  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
namely,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  are  at 
last  upon  that  road.  On  the  evening  of  July  10  there 
went  forth  from  our  State  Department  a  most  signifi- 
cant announcement.  The  announcement  reads : 

The  President,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament,  has  ap- 
proached with  informal  but  definite  inquiries  the  group 
of  powers  heretofore  known  as  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — that  is,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan — to  ascertain  whether  it  ivould  be  agreeable 
to  them  to  take  part  in  a  conference  on  this  subject,  to 
be  held  in  Washington  at  a  time  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon.  If  the  proposal  is  found  to  be  acceptable,  formal 
invitations  for  such  a  conference  will  be  issued. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ment has  a  close  relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
problems,  and  the  President  has  suggested  that  the 
powers  especially  interested  in  the  problems  should  ^un- 
dertake in  connection  with  these  problems  the  consider- 
ation of  all  matters  bearing  upon  their  solution,  with  a 
view  of  reaching  a  common  understanding  with  respect 
to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far  East.  This  has 
been  communicated  to  the  powers  concerned,  and  China 
has  also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  relat- 
ing to  Far  Eastern  problems. 

.Here  at  last  is  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction. 
The  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  to  be 
abiding,  must  take  the  form  first  of  a  conference  of  duly 
accredited  delegates.  These  delegates  in  conference  will 
then  agree  upon  certain  measures.  Then  these  measures 
will  be  returned  to  their  respective  governments  for  rati- 
fication. When  ratified,  these  measures  will  become  kw 
for  the  nations  ratifying.  The  nations  then  undertake 
to  observe  the  law  which  they  have  voluntarily  accepted. 
Such  is  the  open  road  along  which  nations  must  travel 
in  their  march  to  peace.  This  communication  from  the 
State  Department  is  the  first  step  along  that  road. 
There  is  to  be  a  conference.  It  is  to  be  in  Washington. 
It  is  to  be  held  at  a  time  agreeable  to  the  parties.  It  is 
called  primarily  for  the  consideration  of  the  limitation 
of  armament.  Thus,  the  nations  are  entering  upon  the 
road. 

But  the  significance  of  the  step  does  not  end  with  that. 
The  conference  is  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  the  Far  East.  It  will  take  into  consideration  "all 
matters  bearing  upon  their  solution."  That  is  very  in- 
clusive. The  conferees  will  be  charged  to  reach  a  com- 
mon understanding  with  respect  to  principles  and  poli- 
cies in  the  Far  East  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  China 
has  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  relating 
to  those  problems  with  which  she  is  concerned. 

The  public  mind  throughout  the  world,  leaping  ahead, 


saw  at  once  that  such  a  conference — quite  as  in  the  case 
with  the  call  for  the  First  Hague  Conference — would  in- 
evitably touch  larger  problems  than  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  volcanic  Pacific  issues.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  gather  about  the  conference  table  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  without 
passing,  formally  or  informally,  to  discussion  of  the  over- 
shadowing question  of  evolving  a  world  organization  for 
peace  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Men  and  women  everywhere  know  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  think  constantly  of  the 
need  for  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States.  Men 
and  women  everywhere  know  that  the  Harding  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  "an  association  of  nations." 
The  pressure  of  those  two  facts  could  not  be  escaped,  if 
representatives  of  the  nations  sit  down  in  conference  in 
Washington.  So,  the  world  awaits  developments  with 
something  akin  to  the  emotions  with  which  it  observed 
the  gathering  of  the  world's  statesmen  in  Paris. 

Here  is  the  most  hopeful  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
ternational peace  since  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
of  1907.  The  conferees  to  this  conference  will  not  be 
concerned  with  war  measures;  their  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of  peace.  Here 
we  find  no  violation  of  the  principle  that  international 
relations  can  be  safely  and  permanently  adjusted  only 
under  laws  mutually  accepted.  Nothing  here  does  vio- 
lence to  the  principle  that  all  States  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law.  There  is  here  nothing  of  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  rights  of  the  many  to  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  few;  no  unrestrained,  victorious  terms 
of  peace  imposed  by  mere  brute  force;  nothing  here  of 
conquests  confirmed  in  secret  treaties;  nothing  here  of 
conquered  territories  adroitly  concealed  as  mandatories ; 
no  attempt  here  to  combine  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority  in  the  hands  of  nine  men  dominated 
by  five  or  any  other  number ;  nothing  here  of  an  attempt 
to  ignore  past  achievement  in  international  adjustments. 
No  wonder  that  all  parties  concerned  have  accepted 
this  plan  enthusiastically.  We  have  here  the  kind  of  an 
organization  which  the  United  States  can  enter  cheer- 
fully, for  it  is  the  kind  of  an  organization  the  United 
States  has  always  been  glad  to  enter.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  perfectly  good  law  upon  the  statute  books  embodied  in 
the  navy  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  which  provides  for  the  calling  of  sub- 
stantially such  a  conference.  So  relevant  is  this  section 
of  the  bill  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  again 
to  its  provisions : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  adjust  and  settle  Its  international  disputes  through  media- 
tion or  arbitration,  to  the  end  that  war  may  be  honorably 
avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehension  and  disfavor  upon  a 
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general  increase  uf  armament  throughout  tin-  world,  but  it 
ivali/.cx  that  no  single  imtlon  cnn  disarm,  anil  that  without 
a  common  agreement  IIIMIII  tlu>  subject  every  considerable 
IMIWIT  must  maintiiln  a  relative  standing  in  military 
strength. 

In  view  uf  the  premises,  the  I'l-esldent  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  invite,  at  an  appropriate  time,  not  Inter  than 
the  close  of  the  war  in  Kurope.  all  the  great  governments 
of  the  world  to  semi  representatives  to  a  conference  which 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed 
question*  iM'tween  nations  shall  IK>  referred  for  adjudication 
and  peace  fill  settlement,  and  to  consider  the  <|iiestion  of  dis- 
armament and  submit  their  recommendation  to  their  re- 
s|HH-tlve  governments  for  npprovul.  The  1'resident  is  hereby 
autliorlzeil  to  apiNilnt  nine  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  his  judgment,  shall  l>e  i|iialitied  for  the  mission  by 
eminence  in  the  law  and  by  devotion  to  the  cause  of  |ieace, 
to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  confer- 
eucv.  The  President  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  said  rep- 
resentatives, and  such  secretaries  and  other  employees  as 
may  be  needed.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  and  set 
aside  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  I'resldent  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

If  at  any  time  before  the  construction  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  have  been  <-ontraeted  for  there  shall  have  been 
established,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  an  international  tribunal  or  tribunals  competent 
io  -i-cure  peaceful  determinations  of  all  International  dis- 
putes, and  which  shall  render  unnecessary  the  maintenance 
of  competitive  armaments,  then  and  in  that  case  such  naval 
ex|tendltures  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  engagements 
made  in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals  may 
lie  suspended,  when  so  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  that  associa- 
tion of  nations  which  is  to  be,  an  association  outlined 
with  considerable  detail  upon  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  of  this  magazine.  The  question  of  armament  and 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific,  important  as  they  are,  are 
but  incidents  along  the  road  to  that  governed  world 
where  wars  will  be  unnecessary.  This  conference  is  but 
a  step  to  other  and  similar  conferences  where  all  the  na- 
tions will  meet  in  a  similar  spirit  and  for  this  high  pur- 
pose. Out  of  conferences  such  as  this  will  develop  that 
extension  of  international  law  which  is  the  prime  busi- 
ness of  such  conferences.  Out  of  such  conferences,  and 
only  out  of  such  conferences,  can  we  see  the  up-building 
of  that  international  organ  calculated  to  promote  peace 
among  nations."  Compromise,  expediency,  and  imme- 
diate self-interest  there  may  be,  but  in  no  such  sense  as 
these  were  present  at  Versailles.  This  kind  of  a  meeting, 
made  up  of  persons  coolo!  "f  their  passions,  possessed  of 
sober  second  thought,  capable  of  attending  t<>  the  restora- 
tion of  international  law,  is  the  beacon  light  of  the 
nations. 

Such  a  conference  cannot  fail.  It  will  be  most  care- 
fully prepared  for  in  advance.  Every  problem  will  be 


approached  with  the  desire  to  eliminate  rather  than 
create  differences.  The  British  Commonwealth  is  a  unit 
in  support  of  this  plan.  Indeed,  the  meeting  of  the 
premier!  in  London  made  President  Harding's  invita- 
tion possible.  China,  Japan,  Prance,  Italy  will  be  rep- 
resented. While  the  presumption  is  that  this  first  con- 
ference will  be  limited  in  its  membership,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  nation  outside  this  group  may  not  also  be 
represented  should  it  desire. 

In  any  event,  this  invitation,  coming  from  America, 
has  been  accepted.  It  has  met  with  unanimous  acclaim. 
The  enthusiasm  is  marked.  The  need  is  great.  The 
results  none  can  fully  forecast;  but  they  will  be  immeas- 
urably significant. 


THE  PRODIGAL  RETURNS 

IF  WE  MAY  personify  the  peace  psychology  of  the 
world,  we  should  say  that  he  has  been  on  a  long 
journey  into  a  far  country.  He  has  been  wasting  his 
substance  with  riotous  living,  after  which  there  arose 
for  him  a  mighty  famine.  All  was  not  well  in  his  world. 
He  was  disquieted  at  aspects  of  Britain's  behavior  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  French  occupation  in  Syria,  at  Greek 
campaigns  against  Turkey,  and  the  like.  He  saw  young 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  rather  successful  with  his  na- 
tionalist government  in  Angora,  standing  in  the  picture 
as  a  youthful  Turkish  combination  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon.  He  beheld  the  Anatolian  Govern- 
ment flirting  with  Bolshevist  Russia,  with  Afghan,  and 
Persia.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Moslem  world  was 
gathering  behind  this  capable  Turk,  receiving  the  while 
no  little  encouragement  from  France  and  Italy.  It  was 
reported  to  him  that  the  Greek  political  situation  was  a 
mixture  of  graft  ami  insubordination,  the  people  of  that 
country  longing  for  a  cessation  of  the  war,  but  muzzled 
by  the  familiar  martial  law  and  censorship.  He  was 
forced  to  ponder  also  upon  the  difficulties  farther  north. 
When  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  proposed  at 
its  thirteenth  session  in  Geneva  a  settlement  of  the  Vilna 
dispute,  neither  the  Polish  nor  the  Lithuanian  delegates 
would  agree.  Ho  found  practically  all  of  continental 
Europe  in  turmoil,  every  European  State  acting  as  if  it 
were  sufficient  unto  itself.  He  knew  Europe  to  be  eco- 
nomically a  natural  unit,  and  that  the  continental  States 
of  Europe  must  certainly  organize  themselves  unto  their 
salvation,  but  to  him  there  was  no  very  hopeful  sign 
that  this  would  happen  within  any  appreciable  time. 
There  were  plenty  of  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat. 
But  our  prodigal  is  coming  back  home,  and  as  he 
returns  timorously,  men  and  women  are  falling  on  his 
neck  and  kissing  him.  H  is  decision  to  return  dates  from 
that  happy  day  in  the  month  of  May  when  the  German 
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Government  resolved  to  carry  out,  without  reserve  or 
condition,  their  obligations  as  denned  by  the  Reparations 
Commission,  and  to  carry  out  the  demands  for  disarma- 
ment, adding  that  they  would  carry  out,  without  reserve 
or  delay,  the  trial  of  the  war  criminals  and  execute  their 
unfulfilled  portions  of  the  treaty.  We  like  the  appear- 
ance of  this  prodigal  in  spite  of  his  hungry  look.  He 
has  possibilities. 

For  example,  amid  the  black  spots  of  despair  and  the 
red  spots  of  revolution,  Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  traveling 
up  and  down  Europe,  has  become  aware  that  "such  spots 
are  separated  by  immense  stretches  of  placidity,  indus- 
try, and  hope."  The  farmers  are  at  their  work  in  Eu- 
rope. As  pointed  out  by  Rene  Viviani,  former  Premier 
of  France,  the  French  realize  increasingly  that  they 
must  have,  as  their  policy  for  the  future,  moderation  as 
well  as  firmness.  If  France  were  the  imperialist  that 
Germany  has  claimed,  she  would  have  marched  into 
Germany  and  annexed  wide  stretches  of  German  terri- 
tory. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  France  has  not  even 
entered  the  Ruhr.  In  Mr.  A^iviani's  words,  France  has 
had  "one  desire,  one  ambition,  one  dream,  namely,  to 
work  for  the  reconciliation  of  men  and  to  attempt  to 
build  bases  of  accord  on  which  can  be  founded  a  definite 
peace." 

The  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  has 
taken  occasion  within  the  last  few  clays  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  headed  toward  a 
permanent  peace.  He  said:  "The  age  will  come  when 
war  will  be  no  more,  when  peace  will  reign  all  round  this 
spinning  globe,  for  the  choice  which  lies  before  humanity 
is  between  a  peace  of  reason  and  the  peace  of  death." 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  new 
book,  "The  Problem  of  Foreign  Policy,"  these  words: 
"I  start  from  the  profound  conviction  that  what  the 
world  needs  is  peace.  There  has  been  too  much  war  and 
too  much  of  many  things  that  naturally  go  with  war ; 
too  much  force  and  fraud,  too  much  intrigue  and  lying, 
too  much  impatience,  violence,  avarice,  unreasonable- 
ness, and  lack  of  principle."  The  struggle  between 
England  and  Ireland  is  receiving  a  degree  of  rational 
analysis  and  treatment  long  overdue.  The  hornets'  nest 
in  Upper  Silesia  seems  about  to  be  removed  to  a  safer 
place,  if  not  broken  up  for  good.  Dr.  T.  H.  Procter,  of 
the  faculty  of  Williams  College,  formerly  a  soldier  of 
the  English  army,  has  recently  written  in  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics  these  words :  "You  are  reduced 
to  the  primitive.  But  again,  I  would  urge,  the  primi- 
tive is  not  the  real  and  not  the  good.  The  progress  of 
civilization  is  founded  on  the  rising  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual life.  War  is  the  direct  opposite  of  civilization 
and  the  direct  opposite  of  morality.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  have  gone  through  this  experience  and  be 


quite  the  same  after  it.  My  general  verdict  on  war  is 
that  it  leaves  us  infinitely  poorer  morally.  So  far  from 
its  being  a  spiritual  uplift  it  is  exactely  the  reverse." 
Mrs.  Margot  Asquith,  of  England,  has  in  her  diary  these 
words:  "There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  sure, 
no  one  can  ever  tell  who  the  people  will  be  that  think 
war  wicked,  that  think  it  folly,  or  that  think  it  noble. 
The  pieces  de  resistance  in  every  club  say  it  is  inevitable 
and  glorious,  but  'it  is  easy  to  be  a  bloodhound  on  the 
hearth  rug,'  as  Mr.  Maguire,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  once 
said  to  me.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
I  have  never  met  a  single  person  who  has  been  improved 
by  the  war."  The  16,000  delegates  of  the  sixth  World's 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  ended  their  delibera- 
tions July  10  with  the  adoption  of  the  slogan,  "A  war- 
less  world  in  1923."  Equally,  if  not  more,  encouraging 
have  been  the  words  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed German  minister  for  reconstruction,  declaring 
that  Germany  can  pay  the  debt  she  owes  and  that  her 
honor  is  involved  in  paying  it.  The  peace  psychology 
of  the  world  is  returning. 

We  can  afford  to  put  our  best  robe  on  this  our  brother 
who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again.  We  may  well  put  a 
ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  If  it  is  not  time 
to  eat  and  make  merry,  we  may  recognize  the  assurance 
of  his  return,  the  fact  that  he  was  lost  and  is  found. 


ADOPTION  OF  THE  PEACE  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16,  terminating  the  state 
of  war  between  the  Imperial  German  Government 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  between  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Congress,  Friday,  July  1.  President  Harding  signed 
the  resolution  the  next  day.  The  wording  of  this  resolu- 
tion appears  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  We  are  wholly 
unable  to  agree  with  the  opposition  to  this  resolution,  an 
opposition  which  was  most  pointedly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  when  he  said,  "1 
feel  that  it  is  a  surrender  of  our  national  honor,  our 
national  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen 
which  our  boys  fought  to  protect."  There  are  six  sec- 
tions in  the  resolution.  The  first  declares  the  state  of 
war  existing  between  the  Imperial  German  Government 
and  the  United  States  "at  an  end."  Thj  second  section 
expressly  reserves  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  nationals  all  rights,  privileges,  indemnities,  and 
reparations  to  which  the  United  States  may  be  entitled. 
The  next  two  sections  accomplish  the  same  things  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary.  Sec- 
tion 5  relates  to  all  property  belonging  to  our  former 
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••n.'iiiies  which  is  now  in  the  possession  <>f  the  United 
States.  Section  6  relates  to  such  matters  as  passports 
and  deserters  from  the  United  States.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution. 

Here  surely  is  no  surrender  of  national  honor  or  na- 
tional rights  or  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  \\  e 
are  not  especially  interested  in  this  measure  as  a  move- 
ment for  international  peace.  It  is  simply  an  affirma- 
tion of  an  existing  fact,  another  step  in  the  war  game. 
It  is  a  war  measure.  As  such  we  are  only  indirectly 
interested  in  it.  It  officially  recognizes  and  declares  the 
state  of  war  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  it  expresses  the  views 
of  the  Congress  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States.  This  seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  the  resolution. 
The  war  is  another  step  nearer  its  end.  The  technicali- 
ties of  war  are  carrying  on.  This  result  has  been  ac- 
complished without  ratifying  what  Senator  La  Follette 
aptly  describes  as  "the  treaty  of  hate  and  greed  which 
was  consummated  at  Versailles." 

We  can  now  open  diplomatic  relations  with  our  former 
enemies.  Unnecessary  impediments  of  travel  and  trade 
may  now  cease.  These  are  peace  advantages.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  embarrass  the  Executive  in  his  next 
task  of  negotiating  treaties  and  agreements  with  the 
nations  of  Central  Europe.  There  will  be  many  who  will 
dissent  from  the  sections  of  the  resolution  reserving 
rights,  privileges,  and  the  rest.  Many  will  recall  acts  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  and  will  feel  that  these 
reservations  are  an  unfortunate  acquittal  of  that  officer. 
But  the  President  may  or  may  not  act  upon  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  resolution  relating  to  reservations. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
in  its  future  relations  with  the  former  enemy  govern- 
ments will  observe  conscientiously  and  punctiliously  all 
obligations  and  rules  of  international  law,  and  that  in 
accord  with  the  highest  traditions  of  American  faith 
and  practice.  Senator  Knox,  replying  to  Senator  Hitch- 
cock when  these  matters  were  up  for  discussion  June  30, 
expressed  himself  in  language  both  apposite  and  satis- 
fying. We  are  pleased  to  quote : 

I  only  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  mis- 
apprehends my  motive  and  the  motive  that  was  Intended  to 
be  suggested  In  this  Joint  resolution.  I  hii]>ix>n  to  know  thp 
trouble  and  the  ferment  and  the  discord  that  arise  between 
nations  In  trying  to  adjust  claims  diplomatically.  My  de- 
sire was  to  get  the  United  States  In  a  position  where  there 
eould  be  no  claim  against  her  except  against  her  conscience. 
I  will  go  as  far  as  any  Senator  in  this  chamber  In  trying  to 
deal  with  the  German  citizen  whose  property  we  have  taken 
on  a  basis  that  conforms  to  the  traditions  of  our  country, 
but  I  want  to  avoid  the  complications  that  will  arise  out  of 
claims  presented  diplomatically  and  otherwise.  God  knows 
that  when  we  have  the  power  to  deal  with  foreign  nations 
In  respect  to  anything  we  do  It  with  the  utmost  generosity. 


liberality,  and  altruism.  I  wanted  to  close  the  lawsuit  and 
leave  It  to  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  to  adjust 
these  matters  with  Germany  as  they  saw  fit. 


WAR  TREATIES  ARE  NOT  PEACE 
TREATIES 

ONE  TRAGIC  MISTAKE  of  the  makers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  lay  in  their  attempt  to  draft  a  treaty 
under  which  the  victors  proposed  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  war,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  means  of 
the  same  instrument,  to  set  up  a  world  organization  for 
the  preservation  of  international  peace.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  major  opinion  of  the  world  in  November,  1918, 
desired  a  conclusive  and  definitive  treaty  establishing 
the  unequivocal  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  in  Europe. 
That  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  dominating  war 
psychology  of  the  time.  It  was  a  part  of  the  war — a 
very  essential  part.  The  conferees  at  Paris  would  have 
done  well  had  they  contented  themselves  to  agree  upon 
a  treaty  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  We  are  not  over- 
impressed  by  arguments  based  upon  theories  of  what 
might  have  been,  but  one  outstanding  thing,  clear  to 
many  of  us  then  and  patent  to  all  of  us  now,  is  that  that 
should  have  been  accomplished  beyond  equivocation. 
The  war  should  have  been  ended  by  the  warriors.  But 
the  war  was  not  ended  by  the  warriors.  Questions  relat- 
ing to  enemy  possessions,  to  reparations,  to  boundaries, 
were  left  hanging  in  the  air;  and  thus,  whatever  our 
technical  language  may  be,  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  a 
MTV  real  sense  the  war  is  not  ended.  The  outstanding 
reason  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  warriors  were  not  allowed  to  finish  their  job. 

Idealists,  more  rampant  than  wise,  insisted  upon  vain 
and  disastrous  attempts  to  make  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles both  a  treaty  of  war  and  a  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  war.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  plans  for  perfecting  the  society  of  nations 
should  have  been  enlarged,  to  the  end  that  the  causes  of 
war  may  be  reduced  and  the  preservation  of  interna- 
tional peace  promoted  ;  but  this  by  other  men,  in  another 
place,  under  a  peace  psychology. 

Mr.  Lansing  is  right.  The  first  was  and  is  an  obvious 
necessity.  The  second  is  demanded  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  including  American  public  opinion. 
But  the  two  operations  cannot  take  place  in  the  same 
instrument,  nor  be  accomplished  by  the  same  people, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
other.  This  is  true  because  human  psychology  fixes  it, 
and  the  history  of  all  wars  heretofore  teaches  it. 

When,  therefore,  our  Tinted  States  Congress  passed 
the  Knox-Porter  Resolution,  declaring  that  the  state  of 
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war  existing  between  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  be  hereby  declared  at  an 
end,  and  expressly  reserving  to  the  United  States  of 
America  her  rights  and  privileges,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress were  taking  a  necessary  step  toward  ending  the 
war;  but  they  were  not  taking  part  in  any  procedure 
calculated  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  or  to  preserve 
peace  between  the  nations.  Congress  has  simply  taken 
a  step  with  reference  to  the  war  treaty.  The  United 
States  Senate  on  two  different  occasions  took  a  decided 
stand  with  reference  to  the  Paris  League  of  Peace. 

It  is  important  that  we  come  out  of  the  fog  arising 
from  the  confusion  at  this  point.  War  treaties  are  war 
treaties  and  peace  treaties  are  peace  treaties,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.  America  has  rendered  a  service 
to  the  world  by  refusing  to  become  a  party  to  the 
attempt  to  mix  the  oil  and  water  of  Versailles.  The 
movement  in  our  government  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  will  go  on.  The  work  will  be  accomplished  as  best 
it  can.  But  there  is  another  movement  quite  separate 
and  distinct,  a  movement  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  confederacies  and  as  new  as  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  ADVOCATK  OF  PEACE,  a  movement  in  behalf 
of  that  justice  between  nations  which  shall  spell  the  end 
of  war. 

The  point  here  is  that  we,  together  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  have  two  jobs,  each  of  prime  impor- 
tance :  to  end  the  war  as  best  we  can ;  to  arrange  our 
international  housekeeping  for  the  company  that  is 
coming.  Finish  the  fight,  and  then  dress  up  for  the 
new  day. 


THE  PACIFIC 

Foil  OVEU  four  centuries  the  intercommunications  of 
civilization  have  related  particularly  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Pacific  is  now  contending  for  its  place  in 
the  international  sun.  This  has  been  increasingly  true 
since  we  took  possession  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
in  1898.  Commerce  upon  the  Pacific  increases  year  by 
year.  The  industry  of  Japan,  the  awakejiing  of  China, 
the  discovery  of  new  resources  in  South  America,  the 
development  of  western  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States,  all  mean  for  the  future  an  increasing  interna- 
tional intercourse  and  the  multiplication  of  interna- 
tional problems  between  our  hemisphere  and  the  Orient. 
These  problems  relate  not  only  to  matters  of  commerce 
and  finance,  but  to  other  and  more  serious  questions  re- 
lating to  peace  and  war.  No  future  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  can  be  said  to  lie  more  in  the 
Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic,  but  the  future  welfare  of 
nations  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  relations  of 
men  across  our  western  ocean.  Alleged  statesmanship 


that  fails  to  recognize  this  patent  fact  is  not  statesman- 
ship. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  problem  whole.  At  this  writ- 
ing there  is  a  protracted  discussion  within  the  English 
Government  over  the  question  of  renewing  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  It  is 'argued  there  by  some  that  the 
alliance  should  be  renewed,  by  others  that  it  should  be 
renewed  for  one  year  only,  and  by  still  others  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  in  such  a  direction  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Washington.  The  British  Government 
is  not  unmindful  that  the  Pacific  problem  is  larger  than 
a  matter  of  an  alliance  between  Britain  and  Japan. 
Just  now,  as  Mr.  Nakanishi,  of  the  visiting  Japanese 
Parliamentary  delegation  to  this  country,  is  telling  us 
that  Japan  has  reached  the  point  where  foreign  policy 
must  be  based  upon  public  opinion,  and  that  the  people 
of  Japan  are  interested  in  foreign  affairs  as  never  before, 
men  are  pointing  out  in  Britain  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  relations  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent, in  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  China  would  join.  The  Japanese  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine has  just  said  to  the  Associated  Press  of  America 
that,  should  the  powers  come  to  a  reliable  understanding 
and  agree  unanimously  to  limit  their  armaments,  Japan 
would  limit  her  armaments — indeed,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  the  completion  of  her  program.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  make  a  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  an  agreement  upon  the  matter  of  disarmament 
because  the  whole  question  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Imperial  Conference,  showed  that  the  diplomats  of  the 
countries  concerned  are  hearing  from  their  constituents. 
This  same  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  in  his  speech  on 
June  1?  that  he  thought  it  would  be  found  possible  to 
reconcile  Great  Britain's  desire  for  a  perfect  understand- 
ing and  close  co-operation  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  continuance  of  our  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Japan,  and  that  he  was  sure  it  must  be 
the  object  of  the  British  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  dominions  "to  secure  such  confidence,  such 
an  understanding,  and  such  co-operation  among  the 
great  Pacific  powers"  as  might  prevent  "a  new  competi- 
tion in  armaments."  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  addressing  the 
Imperial  Conference  at  its  opening,  on  June  20,  said 
Great  Britain  desired  to  avoid  competition  in  armaments 
in  the  Pacific  and  emphasized  the  willingness  of  the 
government  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armaments  with 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  just  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
Japanese  Government  reduce  appropriations  for  prepa- 
rations for  war,  "which  are  arousing  the  suspicions  of 
the  powers  and  endangering  Japan's  future,"  and  de- 
claring that  Japan  should  reach  a  practical  agreement 
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\\iili  tin-  powers  regarding  disarmament.  Mr.  A.  ('. 
Bedford.  shaking  formally  a>  tlie  representative  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  I/ondon.  declares  his  judgment  to  be  that 
the  united  opinion  of  busine--  men  the  world  over  is  in 
I'M  \  or  »f  an  agreement  to  limit  armament  The  Borah 
resolution  has  received  the  approve!  of  both  branches  of 
Congress  Thus,  whatever  the  complications,  many  of 
which  are  known  only  to  ;he  ministries,  the  great  cry  of 
the  people  for  some  way  ».ut  of  the  dangers  where  guns 
jiins  i>  lieing  heard.  It  is  well.  It  will  take  brains 
and  good  will  to  calm  the  storm  rising  on  the  Pacific. 


BARON  SHIDEHARA'S  STATEMENT 

TIIKKK  is  an  element  of  social  interest  in  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  American  people  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  Baron   Shidehara,   in   that  the  statement 

"imlr.  to  the  people.  It  was  not  an  unheard-of  pro- 
ceeding— witness  President  Wilson's  appeal  to  the  Ital- 
ians— but  it  is  sufficiently  rare  to  be  worthy  of  comment, 
especially  since  it  is  a  tacit  recognition  upon  the  part  of 
a  government,  generally  accounted  militaristic,  of  the 

:it  jHiwer  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  necessity  to 
take  into  account  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  pay  the 
price  when  statesmen  blunder  in  secret.  We  suspect 
that  it  is  :in  evidence  of  the  growing  power  of  democracy 
in  Nippon. 

Other  than  that,  there  seems  to  be  no  especial  merit 
in  the  document.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  need  information  that  (ireat  Britain  plans  no  attack 
upon  this  country  in  conjunction  with  Japan.  They  are 
happy  to  ln-lie\e  that,  making  allowances  for  all  the  dif- 
ferences and  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  two  great 
Knglish-sjH-aking  nations,  there  is  still  a  community  of 
interests  and  of  ideals  too  deep  and  too  strong  to  be  torn 
asunder  by  a  pact  between  Britain  and  Japan.  And,  if 
they  did  not  l>elieve  that,  they  still  know  it  would  not  be 
to  (ireat  Britain's  interest  to  war  with  Japan  against  the 
I'nited  States;  and  they  further  know  the  truth  of  a 
statement  made  by  an  English  publication,  quoted  else- 
where in  this  number,  that  should  Great  Britain  side 
with  Japan  against  the  I'nited  States  in  war,  the  sure 
re>ult  would  be  to  drive  away  from  the  mother  country 
e\ery  one  of  the  great  self-governing  dominions  and  to 
wreck  the  British  Empire  as  we  know  it  today.  Hence 
the  jx-ople  of  this  country  may  be  excused  if  they  regard 

Miewhat  Pickwickian  the  grave  statement  of  Baron 
Shidehara,  that  ''any  plan  designed  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  an  armed  conflict  Ix-tween  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  agreeable  to  Japan." 
Nor  will  the  statement  of  Baron  Shidehara  as  to 
Japan's  attitude  toward  China  make  the  Baron's  contri- 


bution to  the  general  discussion  especially  valuable  to 
the  people  of  the  1"  nitre  I  States.  "Japan,"  says  Baron 
Shidehara,  "sincerely  wishes  for  China  an  early  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  unity,  and  stable  government.  She  de- 
sires to  cultivate  her  relations  with  that  country  along 
the  path  of  mutual  respect  and  helpfulness.  Her  vast 
commercial  interests  alone,  if  for  no  other  consideration, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.''  All 
that,  and  more,  by  way  of  assurance  to  the  American 
people,  historically  friendly  to  China,  that  renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  pact  will  not  work  hardship  and 
oppression  upon  the  huge  and  peaceful  nation  that  is 
Japan's  neighbor.  The  words  are  excellent  and  the 
American  people  doubtless  were  glad  to  read  them ;  but, 
it  may  be  assumed  very  safely,  with  respect  to  Japan's 
relations  with  China,  that  the  American  people  would 
prefer  works  to  the  most  generous  words.  Ixx>king  for- 
ward hopefully  to  evolution  peace-ward,  from  the  con- 
centration of  statesmen's  minds  the  world  over  on  the 
Pacific  problem,  they  will  receive  cheerfully  the  message 
from  the  distinguished  Baron  as  it  deals  with  China,  but 
they  will  shrewdly  ask  for  something  more  tangible  than 
the  message.  They  cannot  accept  such  words  at  face 
value  while  representatives  of  China  and  Korea  protest 
in  bitter  terms  to  Great  Britain's  statesmen  against 
Japan's  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

So,  appreciative  unquestionably  of  the  significance  of 
the  Ambassador's  direct  appeal  to  American  opinion, 
with  its  friendly  references  to  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  its  assurance  that  the 
Anglo- Japanese  pact  contemplates  no  alignment  against 
the  United  States;  appreciative,  also,  of  the  significance 
of  the  Ambassador's  assurance  to  American  opinion  of 
Japan's  friendship  for  China;  appreciative  of  all  the 
direct  statements  and  all  the  implications  of  a  peaceful 
purpose  in  Japan,  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
will  find  the  principal  value  of  the  Shidehara  statement 
in  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  principle  of  public- 
discussion  by  diplomats  of  international  problems.  It. 
brings  nothing  concrete  to  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  and  it  brings  noth- 
ing concrete  to  the  relief  of  those  Asiatic  peoples  whom 
most  of  America  believe  to  have  suffered  under  an  unjust 
oppression. 


OUR  FULMINATING  ADMIRAL 

WK  HAVE  two  objections  to  Rear- Admiral  Sims. 
We  said  nothing  of  his  recent  outburst  in  Eng- 
land, for  we  felt  that  to  be  the  duty  of  our  government. 
When  Secretary  Denby  publicly  reprimanded  this  out- 
spoken gentleman,  we  agreed  with  the  Admiral,  that  he 
had  "spilt  the  beans,"  and  with  our  government,  that  he 
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should  be  publicly  reprimanded.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  distinguished  Kear-Admiral  has  shown  any  over- 
visible  signs  of  repentance,  but  we  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  overlook  that.  Our  first  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman now  is  that  he  has  broken  out  again  in  ill-con- 
sidered speech,  this  time  in  an  address  before  the  Ehode 
Island  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  which 
speech  he  deals  imperiously  with  matters  of  public 
policy.  In  this  speech  he  complains  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  "to  provide  for  public  criticisms  of  our 
officers."  The  Kear-Admiral  will,  therefore,  not  take 
offense  if  we  criticize  him.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
at  this  period  of  our  history  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  voluntary  and  fortuitous  interference  in  matters  of 
our  foreign  policy  by  officers  of  our  military  service, 
either  army  or  navy.  It  is  a  fundamental  American 
principle  that  the  military  arm  of  our  government  is 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  our  civilian  population.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  theory. 

At  the  very  first  Congress  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  United  States  Senate  agreed  to  twelve 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  ten  of 
which  were  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  These  amendments,  while  appended  to 
the  Constitution,  have  the  same  force  as  the  original 
document.  The  tenth  of  these  amendments  provides 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  meaning  of  this  language  is  plain.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  the  source  of  power. 

While  our  government  carries  on  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial  departments  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  people  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  set  up  the  government.  This  is 
true  with  reference  to  our  government  as  a  whole ;  it  is 
true  of  the  military  branch  of  our  government  in  par- 
ticular. Our  military  officers  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  a  very  important  duty  it  is.  They  are  to  attend  to 
the  creation  of  an  effective  military  machine  for  efficient 
use  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  sea  when  the  people  in 
their  judgment  may  see  fit  to  make  such  use  of  the  in- 
strument which  they  have,  under  instructions,  provided ; 
but  it  is  not  the  province  of  army  or  navy  officers  to  dic- 
tate, directly  or  indirectly,  the  policy  which  the  civil 
population  shall  adopt  and  follow. 

In  the  recent  war  the  operations  of  the  draft  law  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  civilian  population.  The  purposes 
of  the  nation,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  were  matters  under  civilian  control.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are  all  civilians.  The 
American  people  object  to  dictation  in  matters  of  policy 


from  their  generals  and  admirals,  not  for  personal  rea- 
sons, but  as  a  matter  of  vital  principle. 

Admiral  Sims,  in  the  address  to  which  we  refer,  tak- 
ing General  Washington  as  his  point  of  departure,  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  American  people  for  their  danger- 
ous lack  of  a  proper  solicitude  as  to  our  national  security. 
He  calls  this  a  "national  defect";  and  yet,  later  in  the 
same  speech,  he  reveals  the  insignificance  of  his  words 
when  he  says :  "America  has  never  been  defeated  in  war 
and  suffered  humiliation  or  loss  of  territory.  Our  inde- 
pendence has  never  been  in  danger."  The  Admiral  is 
right.  We  in  America  are  in  a  condition  of  "prepared- 
ness" which  the  Admiral  seems  to  know  not  of.  That 
preparedness  is  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  of  successful  ac- 
complishment in  material  and  spiritual  directions.  As 
with  Sir  Galahad,  so  with  our  nation :  its  strength  is  in 
proportion  to  its  purity  of  heart.  It  is  strange  that  our 
military  men  who  break  excitedly  into  public  utterance 
seem  never  capable  of  understanding  that  true  prepared- 
ness is  a  matter  of  policy.  Rear-Admiral  Sims  has  gone 
back  not  to  Washington  for  his  guide,  but  to  Frederick 
the  Great  and  William  of  Hohenzollern.  But  our  chief 
objection  to  these  outbursts  from  the  virile  Admiral  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  forgets  the  limitations  of 
his  profession  and  concerns  himself  feverishly  with  ref- 
erence to  matters  outside  his  legitimate  field. 

But  we  have  another  objection  to  our  doughty  Ad- 
miral. For  the  purposes  of  his  propaganda,  he  has  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  misinterpreted,  wholly  misinter- 
preted, the  teachings  of  George  Washington.  Through- 
out his  speech  he  quotes  from  Washington  to  bolster  his 
argument  that  "the  missing  element  in  Americanism 
is  that  it  does  not  include  adequate  solicitude  for  our 
safety.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  the  American 
people  know  less  about  the  elements  of  warfare  and  less 
about  the  actual  condition  of  their  military  forces  than 
the  people  of  any  of  the  other  great  powers."  The  Ad- 
miral gains  nothing  by  this  misrepresentation  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  It  is  inexplicable  that  he  should 
ignore  those  words  in  Washington's  farewell  address,  to 
wit :  "Overgrown  military  establishments  are,  under  any 
form  of  government,  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty." 
Surely  the  Admiral  must  have  read  Mr.  Washington's 
letter  to  David  Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion sent  abroad  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce — a 
letter  which  he  wrote  under  date  of  July  25,  1785,  and 
in  which  he  said :  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to 
mankind  (war)  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  world  employed  in  more  pleasing 
and  innocent  amusements  than  in  preparing  implements 
and  exercising  them  for  the  destruction  of  mankind." 

We  are  willing  to  grant  that  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
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Suns  is  a  very  great  admiral,  that  lie  is  KM&tifiotllj 
proficient  in  his  field,  that  he  knows  ships  and  their 
ni;u:ru\.  rs,  guns  and  their  operation,  sailors  and  their 
I'rliin  i..r.  navies  and  their  control.  He  is  paid  to  know 
things.  If  we  need  him  in  his  field  we  expect  him 
to  serve  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  with  intelligence 
and  gallantry.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  lie 
should  cease  his  fulminations  on  matters  of  policy,  par- 
ticularly foreign  policy;  and  we  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  to  believe  that  when 
once  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  life  and  teachings 
(>f  (Jeorge  Washington  he  will  not  misrepresent  that 
great  American,  even  when  under  the  influence  of  a 
gnawing  temptation  to  enlarge  his  arm  of  our  common 
ice. 


AN  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

THE  KIH.ST  IMPERIAL  CONFKIIKM  i.  since  the  war  was 
opened  in  London,  Monday,  June  20.  Here  surely 
was  an  important  group.  The  Conference  included  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Tnited  Kingdom: 
Mr.  Arthur  Meighen,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  Mr. 
\V.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia:  Mr.  W.  F. 
MasM-y.  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zetland;  General 
Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, the  Maharaja  of  Cutch.  The  others  present  at  the 
('(inference  were  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom;  Sir 
Thomas  Smartt,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Colonel  H. 
Mentz.  Minister  of  Defense  of  South  Africa,  and  Mr. 
Srinivasi-Sastri,  of  India.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
results  of  their  conversations  will  be  important  not  only 
to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  but  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

F  iterances  within  this  council,  such  as  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  are  of  interest  and,  in  the  main,  of  en- 
couragement. Mr.  Lloyd-George  seems  to  have  been  at 
his  best.  "Unless  treaty  faith  is  maintained,"  he  said, 
"an  era  of  disorganization,  increasing  misery,  and 
smouldering  war  will  continue  and  civilization  may  very 
easily  be  destroyed  by  a  prolongation  of  that  state  of 
things."  Calling  attention  to  the  nerve  exhaustion  and 
heart  strain,  the  feverish  restlessness  and  the  disinclina- 
tion to  steady  labor,  he  went  on  to  say,  "There  is  a 
widening  and  deepening  conviction  that  the  world  must 
have  jMsice.  if  it  is  ever  to  recover  health."  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  believes  in  at  least  one  kind  of 
disarmament,  namely,  the  disarmament  of  Germany. 
He  also  granted  that  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  world 
where  he  desires  more  greatly  to  maintain  peace  and 
fair  play  for  all  nations  and  to  avoid  a  competition  of 
armaments  than  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  F.a-t. 


And  he  said,  further,  "Our  foreign  policy  can  never 
range  itself  in  any  sense  upon  the  differences  of  race  and 
civilization  between  East  and  West.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Empire."  Going  on,  he  added :  "We  desire  to 
work  with  the  great  Ill-public  [the  United  States]  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Like  it,  we  want  stability  and  peace, 
on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  justice.  Like  it,  we  desire  to 
avoid  the  growth  of  armaments,  whether  in  the  Pacific 
or  elsewhere,  and  we  rejoice  that  American  opinion 
should  be  showing  so  much  earnestness  in  that  direction 
at  the  present  time."  And  then,  true  to  his  English 
tradition,  it  would  seem  that  he  proceeded  to  cancel  all 
his  remarks  looking  toward  any  disarmament  by  saying, 
"In  the  meantime  we  cannot  forget  that  the  very  life  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  also  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land— indeed  the  whole  Empire — has  been  built  upon 
sea  power,  and  that  sea  power  is  necessarily  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Empire's  existence.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
look  to  the  measures  which  our  security  requires;  we 
aim  at  nothing  more ;  we  cannot  possibly  be  content  with 
less."  And  since  Japan  is  also  relying  upon  sea  power, 
and  the  United  States  withal,  it  would  seem  that  the 
movement  for  a  practical  reduction  of  armaments  is  in 
for  some  trouble.  When,  however,  this  dynamic  Welsh- 
man grants  that  while  there  was  a  time  when  Downing 
Street  controlled  the  Empire,  today  the  Empire  is  in 
charge  of  Downing  Street,  he  perhaps  unwittingly  en- 
couraged the  workers  for  disarmament  after  all.  There 
was  another  interesting  passage  in  this  address,  of  sig- 
nificance to  us  Americans  who  are  prone  to  emphasize 
the  significance  of  our  federal  organization  as  something 
of  a  model  for  the  future  organization  of  the  world.  He 
said,  "The  British  Empire  is  a  saving  fact  in  a  very  dis- 
tracted world.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  experiment  in 
human  organization  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is 
based  not  on  force,  but  on  good  will  and  a  common  un- 
derstanding. Liberty  is  its  binding  principle.  Where 
that  principle  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  it  is  grad- 
ually being  introduced  into  the  structure.  It  is  our 
duty  here  to  present  the  ideals  of  this  great  association 
of  peoples  in  willing  loyalty  to  one  sovereign,  to  take 
counsel  together  with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  all, 
and  to  keep  our  strength,  both  moral  and  material,  a 
united  power  for  justice,  liberty,  and  peace."  It  serves 
no  purpose  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  George  because  of  his 
superlative  phraseology,  just  as  it  serves  no  purpose  for 
us  to  insist  that  our  own  organization  of  forty-eight 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  on  this  hemi- 
sphere is  the  most  perfect  this  or  the  most  perfect  that 
The  simple  fact  is  that  they  are  both  excellent  and  most 
highly  suggestive,  these  two  ventures  in  international 
organization.  The  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  is 
on  the  way.  It  is  a  great  fact  of  current  history,  as  it 
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has  been  a  great  accomplishment  of  past  history.  It 
will  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  international  or- 
ganization that  is  yet  to  be.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
these  United  States  of  America. 

True,  the  British  Empire  of  1914  has  passed  from  the 
stage.  It  is  now  increasingly  and  more  accurately 
spoken  of  as  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  six  great 
divisions  of  the  Empire  are  on  a  plane  of  equality  little 
dreamed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  are  told 
that  the  British  Government  will  welcome  a  Canadian 
colleague  at  Washington.  Suggestions  from  the  Domin- 
ions relative  to  matters  of  foreign  relations  are  invited. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  Dominions  have  now  been  ac- 
cepted fully  into  the  comity  of  nations.  This  was  the 
fact  in  Paris.  They  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 
indeed,  all  the  other  treaties.  To  use  Mr.  George's 
words,  "They  have  achieved  full  national  status,  and 
they  now  stand  beside  the  United  Kingdom  as  equal 
partners  in  the  dignities  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
British  Commonwealth." 

But  all  the  Dominions  maintain  their  allegiance.  Mr. 
Meighen  pointed  out  that  the  Dominions  are  united  by 
their  history,  by  mutual  trust,  "and  by  a  fundamental 
intention  to  preserve  a  common  allegiance."  We  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  General  Smuts  is  a  strong 
adherent  to  the  principle  of  a  united  British  Common- 
wealth. The  representative  from  India  indicated  the 
ambition  of  that  country  to  acquire  full  dominion  status. 

Thus,  our  general  impression  is  that  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  London,  itself  an  evidence  of  the  value  of 
conference,  has  ironed  out  many  of  the  difficulties  facing 
the  British,  added  its  bit  to  the  better  day,  and  given  to 
the  world  a  renewed  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  peaceable 
settlement.  Its  very  method,  as  well  as  spirit,  gives  sub- 
stance and  solidity  to  Mr.  TIarding's  words  over  the 
coffins  of  hoys  who  had  died  in  France,  "It  must  not 
happen  again." 


TOLSTOYAN    NON-RESISTANCE   IN  THE 
LABORATORY 

THERE  is  AN  INTERESTING,  frail,  little  man,  vege- 
tarian and  faster,  in  India,  called  Mahatma  Mo- 
handas Karamchand  Ghandi.  He  is  revered  and  fol- 
lowed, it  is  said,  by  a  larger  number  than  any  human 
being  has  ever  had  in  any  country.  Following  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Reading,  the  present  Viceroy  of  India, 
Mr.  Ghandi  has  announced  that  so  long  as  the  men  in 
India  stand  by  the  principle  of  non-violence  and  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  justice  to  their  coun- 
try, no  power  on  earth  can  check  them  from  attaining 
their  "swaraj,"  or  independence,  within  the  year.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Ghandi  has  opponents,  not  only  among  the 


English,  but  among  the  natives  of  India.  Mr.  Tagore, 
the  well-known  poet,  has  recently  severely  criticized  him 
for  his  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  India.  There  are  extremists, 
such  as  Lala  Lajput  Rai,  of  Punjab,  who  has  recently 
denounced  anything  looking  toward  a  compromise  be- 
tween Ghandi  and  the  Viceroy.  Fanatics,  especially 
from  Afghan,  are  embarrassing  Mr.  Ghandi  and  the 
Non-Co-operative  movement.  But  this  most  unusual 
combination  of  practical  politician  and  visionary 
dreamer,  bent  upon  establishing  an  India  for  India — 
politically,  economically,  educationally,  and  religi- 
ously— has  presented  Britain  with  not  a  few  sleepless 
nights. 

England  has  been  working  upon  India  for  some  two 
hundred  fifty  years,  for  it  was  in  1757  that  Clive  won 
his  victory  of  Plassey.  Today,  as  a  result  largely  of  Mr. 
Ghandi's  propaganda,  she  is  confronted  with  a  threaten- 
ing boycott  of  everything  British  in  the  way  of  manu- 
factured goods;  with  the  resignation  of  every  native  of 
India  now  in  the  government  employ;  with  a  new  and 
insidious  attack  in  terms  of  Tolstoyan  non-resistance; 
with  a  man  who  preaches  only  to  the  souls  of  men  that 
the  militarism  of  the  Western  nations  is  blasphemy 
against  God.  This  man  has  concerned  himself  with  such 
practical  matters  as  home  industries.  He  has  won  the 
support  of  many  Mohammedans  in  his  crusade  against 
everything  British.  He  travels  barefooted,  third  class, 
and  teaches  the  principle  of  the  oneness  of  humanity. 
He  is  opposed  to  all  castes  and  to  the  use  of  titles,  with 
the  result  that  large  numbers  of  young  Hindus  have  re- 
turned their  medals  and  titles.  Crowds  follow  him  and 
listen  to  him,  kissing  his  garments  as  they  may.  The 
followers  of  Clive,  Hastings,  Bentinck,  of  the  earlier 
period,  and  of  Lytton,  Ripon  and  Curzon,  of  the  latter 
days,  are  face  to  face  with  large  tasks  in  India. 


THE  TRIALS  of  war  criminals  in  Leipsic  seem  to  be 
satisfying  nobody  but  the  accused.  Even  in  Ger- 
many public  opinion  commonly  referred  to  as  moderate 
is  reported  as  regretful  that  the  sentences  have  not  been 
more  severe.  There,  is  also  a  general  agreement  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Junker  and  reactionary  parties  have  been 
carrying  on  a  violent  propaganda  throughout  Germany 
in  the  interest  of  the  defendants.  The  acquittal  of  the 
German  officer,  General  Stenger,  accused  of  instructing 
his  men  to  take  no  prisoners,  resulted  in  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  French  legal  representatives  at  the 
Leipsic  court.  The  French  position  is  that  their  legal 
mission  was  both  useless  and  ridiculous.  It  appears  that 
France  has  repudiated  the  Leipsic  trials.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  the  trying  of 
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war  criminals  is  reo]N'iied.  This  IB  unfortunate,  if  not 
dangerous.  Under  the  terms  of  article  228  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  German  Government  recognized  the 
right  of  her  enemies  to  try  (icrniiins  ac.-nscd  of  having 
committed  arts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  and  that  notwithstanding  any  proceedings  of  prose- 
cutions before  a  tribunal  in  Germany.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  (Jennan  Government  also  promised  to 
hand  over  to  her  enemies  all  persons  accused  of  having 
committed  such  acts.  In  January,  1920,  however,  the 
Allies  consented  that  these  accused  IHTSOIIS  should  Ix1 
tried  in  Germany,  with  the  stipulation,  however,  that 
the  Allies  reserved  the  right  of  bringing  the  cases  before 
their  own  tribunals  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  It  seems, 
therefore,  probable  that  France  at  least  may  insist  upon 
her  rights  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  leniency  has  subverted  the  ends  of  justice  in 
the  trials  at  Leipsic.  Every  one  working  for  a  rap- 
prochement between  France  and  Germany  will  regret 
this,  for  if  the  trials  be  held  in  France,  whatever  the 
"iiieume,  it  will  be  charged  that  the  verdicts  were  too 
harsh.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  such  cases  should  be 
submitted  to  an  impartial  court  made  up  of  judges 
chosen  from  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
1 1  ague. 
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UST  \\K  FKJIIT  JAPAN?",  "Must  \Ve  Fight 
England  ?",  "The  Rising  Tide  of  Color"— these 
are  some  of  the  titles  quite  praiseworthy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  circulation  manager,  but  altogether  vi- 
cious from  the  point  of  view  of  persons  interested  in 
international  sanity.  We  suppose  titles  must  be  chosen 
with  the  view  of  selling  the  book  or  magazine,  but  after 
we  are  satiated  with  these  red  lines  in  journalism,  what 
will  the  make-up  editor  do  next?  We  suppose  we  ought 
to  get  ready  for  "Shall  We  Biff  John  Bull  Between  the 
-".  "Shall  We  Wipe  France  Off  the  Earth?",  "The 
liising  Dcinpsey  of  Religion" — but  our  imagination 
fails. 


INTKR-Ai.LiED  war  debts  are  coming  in  for  their  share 
of  discussion.  The  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, meeting  in  London  last  month,  has  been  talking 
about  the  European  debts  to  the  United  States.  In  true 
American  fashion  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  thafs  a  good  place  for  it.  Mr.  George 
K.  K..b.Tt-.  of  the  National  City  Rank,  New  York,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  other  and  more  pressing  problems  have 
been  solved.  The  time  may  come  when  the  United 
States  will  wish  to  discount  the  German  debt,  but  that 
time  is  not  yet. 


Tin:  ADVOCATE  OK  PEACE  has  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  considering  the  possibilities  in  a  League  of 
Americas  so  often  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  e\i- 
ing  interest  in  the  suggestion  of  Sefior  Garay,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama,  that  the  outcome  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  his  country  and  Costa  Rica 
might  lead  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican League  of  Nations.  "The  League  of  Nations"  is 
not  a  very  popular  phrase  in  America,  but  something 
like  unto  an  evolved  Pan-American  scientific  and  finan- 
cial congress  seems  a  natural  step  for  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  idea  for  an  American  League  of  Na- 
tions has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Antonio  S.  de  Busta- 
monte,  delegate  of  the  Cuban  Republic  to  the  Peace 
Congress  of  Versailles.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  an 
association  of  American  nations  would  in  no  sense  con- 
flict with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  would  do  no  violence 
to  national  sovereignties.  One  trouble  with  the  sugges- 
tion in  its  present  form  is  that  it  is  unfortunately  mixed 
up  with  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  White  award  in 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 


WE  MUST  RECOHD  the  views  of  Senator  Penrose  in 
favor  of  disarmament  by  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  conferences  with  other  nations.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  views  from  one  generally  thought  to  be  a 
reactionary  representative  of  a  munition  State  arrests 
attention.  The  Senator  is  quoted  as  expressing  the  be- 
lief that  there  cannot  he  another  war  in  the  near  future 
in  which  this  country  would  be  involved.  He  added,  "I 
don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the  Japanese  scare,  so 
called."  The  Senator  went  on,  "No  one  can  by  any 
st  retell  of  imagination  picture  another  war  during  the 
present  generation  and  perhaps  during  the  next,  and  no 
nation  in  the  world  desires  to  attack  the  United  States 
or  can  do  so  successfully.  .  .  .  This  is  an  era  when 
it  would  be  well  for  common  sense  to  prevail.  The  world 
now  only  wants  to  go  back  to  ways  of  peace  and  the 
profitable  resumption  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  It 
is  going  to  tax  the  wealth  of  every  nation  to  the  limit 
for  a  good  while  to  carry  the  present  war  legacies.  How 
idle  it  is  to  talk  of  another  war."  A  little  more  talk  of 
that  kind  is  what  the  world  needs  just  now  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  thing. 


THE  POINT  OK  VIKW  of  European  States  is  difficult 
for  Americans  to  comprehend,  particularly  the 
German  point  of  view.  We  have  just  read  an  article  by 
Von  Josef  Viera  entitled  "Why  Germany  Must  Have 
Colonies"  (Wanim  Musi  Deutschland  Kolonien 
Habenf).  The  writer  goes  on  to  complain  that  the 
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German  children  are  cripples  suffering  with  malnutri- 
tion, yet  there  are  plenty  of  fats  and  raw  materials  every- 
where. He  inquires  why,  and  answers  that  it  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  transportation  and  to  German  isolation.  The 
only  hope  for  Germany  is  economic  independence,  and 
economic  independence  is  possible  only  in  case  Germany 
is  in  possession  of  colonies.  The  author  doesn't  believe 
that  Kiautchau  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  needed, 
but  German  Southwest  Africa  is  necessary  if  Germany 
is  to  have  cattle  and  farm  products.  Kameroon  and 
Togol and  are  needed  to  furnish  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  vegetable  fats.  German  East  Africa  is  in- 
dispensable if  Germany  is  to  have  grain,  cotton,  fruit, 
and  coffee.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  the  supreme 
interest  facing  Germany  is  not  to  get  but  to  give,  to 
convince  the  rest  of  the  world  of  her  sincerity  and  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  with  other  nations,  for  one  of  the 
great  casualties  of  the  war  was  the  death  of  confidence 
in  the  spokesmen  of  Germany.  That  confidence  needs  to 
be  revived. 


IT  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  General  Horace 
Porter  should  have  died  May  29  and  Louis  Maria 
Drago  eleven  days  later.  In  the  first  place,  these  were 
men  far  above  the  ordinary.  General  Porter  became  a 
brigadier  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  Grant's 
executive  secretary  during  the  General's  first  term  as 
President.  It  was  he  who  jotted  down  the  words  in 
which  Grant  stopped  the  cheering  that  broke  out  on  the 
Union  side  at  Appomattox  :  "The  rebels  are  our  country- 
men again,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after  the  vic- 
tory will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations  in  the 
field."  For  seven  years,  and  that  covering  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  War,  he  was  our  ambassador  to  France.  He 
shared  with  Joseph  H.  Choate  the  honors  as  delegate  to 
the  second  Hague  Conference  in  1907.  It  was  there  that 
he  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  Drago,  of  Argentina. 
Louis  Maria  Drago  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Buenos  Aires.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  presidency  of  President  TCoca,  during 
which  term  of  office  he  sent  to  the  Argentine  ambassador 
in  Washington  the  instructions  known  as  the  Drago 
Doctrine.  He  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dispute.  He  was  to  have 
lectured  at  the  International  Eelations  Conference  at 
Williams  College  this  summer.  The  Drago  Doctrine 
was  a  protest  on  principle  against  forceful  collection  of  a 
debt  from  Venezuela  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  asserted  that  "public  debts  should  never  bring 
about  armed  intervention,  much  less  the  material  oc- 


cupation of  the  soil  of  American  nations  by  European 
Powers."  The  Pan-American  Congress  of  1906  referred 
the  question  to  The  Hague  Peace  Congress  of  1907, 
where  Dr.  Drago  and  General  Porter  argued  various 
phases  of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
evolved  what  is  now  known  as  the  Porter-Drago  Doc- 
trine, which  doctrine  forbids  the  employment  of  force 
for  the  collection  of  debts  until  the  claims  have  been 
approved  by  an  arbitration  court,  the  payment  being 
refused  or  the  debtor  refusing  to  arbitrate.  The  peace 
movement  of  the  world  will  always  associate  the  names 
of  these  two  men,  who  from  out  their  different  but  dis- 
tinguished fields  met  and  left  the  world  wiser  and  better 
because  of  their  meeting. 


PEACE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  MANTON  M.  WYVELL,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Formerly  Counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the 

International  Joint  Commission 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  deplorable  loss  of  life,  the  World 
War  cost  the  United  States  from  April  6,  1917,  to 
July  1,  1921,  in  round  numbers,  forty  billions  of  dollars 
($40,000,000,000),  not  counting  sums  loaned  to  foreign 
countries.  The  combined  appropriations  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  voted  by  the  last  Congress  were  $939,271,377.  To 
wage  war,  there  is  always  ample  machinery.  A  highly 
organized  War  Department,  a  very  efficient  Navy,  are 
always  ready,  and  other  branches  of  the  government  are 
usually  well  prepared  to  co-ordinate  to  the  very  fullest 
extent.  But  to  prevent  war  there  is  comparatively  little 
machinery.  How  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  machinery 
we  have  and  to  enlarge  the  machinery  for  peace  is  the 
highest  duty  of  statesmanship. 

It  is  true  we  have  had  our  Hague  tribunals,  but  they 
resulted  in  little  definite  permanent  machinery.  The 
Bryan  peace  treaties  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission of  five,  which  functions  if  a  dispute  should  arise 
between  the  two  signatory  powers  of  the  convention. 

There  is,  however,  one  permanent  peace  organization, 
made  up  of  three  Americans  and  three  Canadians,  which 
regularly  functions  and  which  is  always  available  to  deal 
wrth  disputes  which  may  arise  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  I  refer  ito  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, created  by  the  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Organized  for  the  primary  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  arising  over  the  use  of  the  joint  waterways, 
Article  X  of  the  treaty  authorizes  the  two  countries  to 
submit  to  it  for  decision  any  questions  or  matters  of  dif- 
ference arising  between  the  two  countries  or  either  in 
relation  to  each  other  or  in  which  their  respective  in- 
habitants are  concerned. 

Important  as  this  commission  is,  and  I  may  say  that 
so  far  it  has  settled  very  satisfactorily  every  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  has  been 
submitted  to  it,  it  has  never  cost  the  United  States  Gov- 
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eminent  to  exceed  $75,000  per  year,  and  sometimes  Con- 
ha.s  grudgingly  appropriate!  much  less,  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :io.  1  !!•'•,».  being  only 



Tlie  preamble  of  the  treaty  discloses  its  purposes  and 
rcails  as  follows : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
llritnln  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
iK'iiiK  equally  desirous  to  prevent  disputes  regarding  the  use 
of  boundary  waters  and  to  settle  all  i|uestions  which  are 
now  landing  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Cannda  Involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  interests  of 
either  lii  relation  to  the  other  or  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
other,  along  their  common  frontier,  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  all  such  ipiestions  as 
may  hereafter  arise,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  In 
furtherance  of  these  ends. 

The  whole  treaty  is  most  interesting,  luit  my  allotted 
space  forbids  a  detailed  discussion.  There  is  a  waterway 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  sub- 
stantially v'.lito  miles,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
treaty  was  to  deal  with  the  problems  created  by  this 
physical  situation.  This  water  boundary,  beginning  in 
the  east  of  Eastport,  Maine,  follows  the  center  of  the 
St.  (Voix  Rivet  for  over  a  hundred  miles.  No  other  im- 
portant boundary  waters  occur  until  the  St.  Lawrence 
i-  reached,  at  Massena.  New  York,  where  the  boundary 
line  then  traces  its  wav  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  awarding 
some  of  the  Thousand  Islands  to  the  United  States  and 
some  to  Canada ;  thence  through  the  center  of  Lake  On- 
tario; thence  through  the  Niagara  Gorge,  through  Lake 
Erie,  the  St  Clair  River  and  Lake  to  Lake  Huron; 
through  the  center  of  Lake  Huron  and  on  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  to  Lake  Superior;  then  through 
the  greatest  of  all  lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pigeon 
River,  and  thence  through  the  center  of  that  river  to  its 
source. 

There  is  a  further  water  boundary  with  which  few  peo- 
ple are  familiar.  After  crossing  a  narrow  divide  or 
portage  known  as  Fowl  Portage,  the  international 
lioundary  line  is  drawn  irregularly  through  a  series  of 
lakes  and  rivers  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  unusual, 
and  picturesque  regions  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  watershed,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  region  is  dotted  with  a  count- 
•  i umber  of  oddly  shaped  but  beautiful  lakes,  while 
the  I^ake  of  the  Woods  itself  has  a  beauty  and  had  a 
problem  peculiar  to  itself. 

There  are  great  cities  and  important  manufacturing 
rs  located  along  these  joint  waters.  In  Canada 
there  is  Montreal,  Toronto,  Fort  Francis,  and  Port 
Arthur,  while  the  prosperity  of  Winnipeg  depends 
^really  upon  the  tircat  I^akes  system.  On  the  United 
States  side  there  are  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
iMroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Duluth. 

The  commercial  interests  involved  arc  vast.  The 
navigation  on  the  Great  l^akes  is  stupendous.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  carried  on 
the  Great  Lakes  during  the  year  before  the  great  war 
began.  I'M  I.  was  2,882,932  gross  tons,  while  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  carried  between  the  United  States 


and  Kuropean  ports,  ini-'uding  all  Oulf  ports  and  Porto 
li'ieo.  was  3,803,354  gross  tons. 

The  commercial  interests  are  vast.  The  latent  power 
possibilities,  which  as  yet  are  practically  untouched  in 
the  great  waterways  in  question,  some  day  may  be  relied 
upon  to  take  the  place  for  power  development  of  oil  and 
coal.  At  Niagara  Falls  there  is  a  mean  annual  flow  of 
•.'os, 000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop five  million  horseoower  with  a  possible  fall  of  304 
feet.  At  the  Long  SauU.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a 
mean  annual  flow  somewhat  larger,  and  these  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  begin  Ixdow  Ogdensburg  and 
which  cease  south  of  Montreal  are  capable  of  even  vaster 
power  developments,  the  possible  fall  being  247  feet,  but 
the  volume  of  water  being  somewhat  greater. 

Then  there  are  numerous  other  power  plants  already 
developed  and  power  sites  which  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment. At  Kenora,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  there  is 
an  important  power  site.  International  Falls,  a  thriving 
city  on  the  northern  Minnesota  boundary,  owes  its  pros- 
j>erity  entirely  to  the  power  plant  of  the  International 
Paper  Company.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  straits  which 
connect  vSuperior  with  Lake  Huron,  is  an  important 
power  site,  and  all  of  these  are  of  an  international  char- 
acter and  furnished  an  opportunity  for  international 
differences. 

\Vriting  the  opinion  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Schooner 
Kxchangc  rx.  McFaddon  (7  Craneh.  13fi),  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said: 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  within  its  own  territory  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  Is  susceptible  of  no 
limitation  not  Imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction  upon  It, 
deriving  validity  from  an  external  source,  would  Imply  a 
diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction, 
and  nn  Investment  of  that  sovereignty  to  the  same  extent  In 
that  power  which  could  impose  such  restriction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete  power 
of  a  nation  within  its  own  territories  must  be  traced  up  to 
the  consent  of  the  nation  Itself.  They  can  flow  from  no 
other  legitimate  source. 

The  principle  so  clearly  stated  above  is  no  doubt  vital, 
so  far  as  the  full  utilization  of  national  power  is  con- 
cerned :  but  when  relied  upon  in  relation  to  boundary 
waters  or  waters  which  cross  an  international  boundary 
and  used  without  regard  to  consequences  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  great  suffering  result."  and  occasion  is 
given  for  strong  feeling  and  even  hatreds. 

In  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  interests  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States  existing  along  the  common  frontier, 
it  is  not  stranire  that  in  the  past,  when  the  foregoing 
principle  of  international  law  was  asserted  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  interests  conflicted,  injury  resulted,  and 
disputes  arose:  and  some  of  the  difference!  became  seri- 
ous lx»fore  the  creation  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

For  example,  through  the  city  of  Chicago  flows  the 
Chicago  River.  Tin-  river  moves  sluggishly  through  a 
level  country,  and  it*  source  is  in  the  swamps,  in  the 
same  area  where  are  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  River, 
which  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  municipality  of  Chicago,  in  order  to  make 
the  river  available  for  sanitary  purposes,  deepened  the 
Chicago  River  at  its  source,  caused  it  to  reverse  its  direc- 
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tion,  and  withdrew  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  a 
flow  of  nearly  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  for 
a  drainage  canal.  The  effect  of  this  great  withdrawal 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  system  was  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  a  few 
inches  and  seriously  interfered  with  docking  interests  in 
Canadian  ports.  This  withdrawal  caused  a  vigorous  pro- 
test from  Canada,  which  was  never  settled  until  the 
Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  confirmed  this  withdrawal. 

Again,  a  serious  controversy  arose  over  the  damming 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  power  plant  at  Kenora,  Canada,  resulting  in  a  rise  of 
from  three  to  five  feet  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  flood- 
ing thousands  of  acres  on  the  American  shore. 

Although  little  known,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  re- 
markable in  scenic  beauty.  Its  size  is  1,485  square  miles, 
about  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  On  the 
American  side  the  shores  are  low,  and  lying  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  are  rock-bound  coasts.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  count  the  number  of  islands  in  the  lake,  but  there  are 
known  to  be  over  12,000,  and  as  they  exist  in  their  virgin 
state,  studded  with  evergreen  trees,  the  beauty  of  the 
lake  to  the  traveler  who  has  visited  the  region  makes  an 
impression  which  is  never  forgotten.  In  the  early  nine- 
ties the  region  was  open  to  settlers,  and  hardy  Norwe- 
gians and  Swedes,  for  the  most  part  from  southern  Min- 
nesota and  from  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  settled  in  that 
region.  The  soil  was  virgin  and  unusually  rich,  it  being 
black  loamy  soil,  capable  of  producing  wheat  in  abun- 
dance despite  the  necessarily  short  season,  due  to-  the 
country  lying  so  far  north.  Many  settlers  chose  the  spot 
near  the  lake  and  cleared  their  lands  on  the  level  stretch 
of  country  adjacent  to  it.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  the 
Winnipeg  River,  which  flows  in  a  meandering  course 
from  Kenora  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  along  its  course  has 
many  falls,  making  it  unusually  adaptable  to  water- 
power  development. 

One  of  the  opportunities  for  water-power  development 
was  at  the  outlets  of  the  lake,  and  in  1897  the  Norman 
Dam  was  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  power  devel- 
opment at  the  eastern  outlet  and  to  furnish  power  for 
the  city  of  Kenora  and  for  some  mills  which  were  con- 
structed at  the  power  site.  The  lands  on  the  American 
shore  were  so  level  that  a  rise  of  one  foot  on  the  lake 
threw  the  water  back  on  the  American  side  one  mile;  so, 
when  the  dam  artificially  raised  the  lake  from  three  to 
five  feet,  thousands  of  acres  of  American  farms  were 
flooded,  and  complaints  poured  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment. So  high  did  the  feeling  run  that  a  group  of 
American  citizens  at  one  time  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  Canada  and  blowing  up  the  dam  with  dyna- 
mite. 

This  controversy  was  referred  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  under  Article  9  of  the  treaty,  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  a  level  for  the  lake,  and  at 
once  the  feeling  of  the  natives  subsided.  The  Commis- 
sion, after  extensive  hearings,  fixed  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  necessarily  meant  a  range  of  levels,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  sum  in  damages  be  paid  to  Americans ; 
so  that  all  of  the  different  interests  were  composed  and 
satisfied. 

Another  situation,  no  less  acute,  was  a  controversy 
between  Canadian  and  American  irrigation  interests, 
which  arose  over  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Milk  and 


St.  Mary  Rivers  in  Montana  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  head-waters  of  the  St.  Mary  River  lie  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
northern  Montana.  The  river  flows  northerly  into  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  and  empties  into  the  Belly 
River  about  75  miles  north  of  the  international  boundary 
line.  The  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  spring  causes  a  sudden  flood,  usually  coming  in 
June,  which,  while  receding  rapidly,  still  leaves  a  gener- 
ous amount  of  water  until  late  in  July,  and  even  in  the 
late  irrigation  season  its  flow  is  fairly  constant. 

The  Milk  River,  rising  just  east  of  the  source  of  the 
St.  Mary,  flows  in  a  generally  easterly  course  not  far 
from  the  international  boundary  and  receives  its  water 
supply  from  occasional  storms  or  showers  falling  upon  a 
rolling  or  undulating  country.  The  river  flows  thence 
north  into  Canada  and  continues  in  a  generally  easterly 
direction  for  210  miles  in  Canada,  and  then  makes  a  turn 
to  the  southeast,  again  crossing  the  boundary,  continu- 
ing in  a  generally  easterly  course,  flowing  through  the 
principal  valley  of  northern  Montana.  Taking  the  two 
rivers  together,  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  water  which 
ultimately  finds  its  way  in  them  falls  on  American  soil. 

The  Canadians  desired  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Mary  River  for  irrigation  near  the  town  of  Lethbridge, 
Canada,  while  as  early  as  1902  the  project  of  transfer- 
ring the  water  of  the  St.  Mary  River  to  the  Milk  by 
means  of  a  reservoir  and  canal  and  ultimately  applying 
the  water  to  the  lands  several  hundred  miles  away,  in 
the  Milk  River  Valley,  between  Chinook  and  Glasgow, 
Montana,  was  agreed  upon,  the  cost  to  be  nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Accordingly,  the  American  Government  began  build- 
ing a  canal  to  divert  waters  from  the  St.  Mary  to  the 
Milk  River.  The  Canadians,  indignant  because  of  a 
threatened  withdrawal  of  waters  which,  if  not  interfered 
with,  would  ultimately  flow  into  their  country  and  be 
available  for  use  on  their  own  soil,  protested  strongly, 
through  their  government,  to  the  State  Department ;  but 
the  State  Department  ignored  their  protest,  relying  upon 
the  right  to  use  whatever  waters  fell  upon  United  States 
soil  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  as  defined  by 
Marshall. 

The  Canadians  in  1904  sought  to  defeat  the  American 
plan  by  diverting  waters  of  the  Milk  River  at  a  point  on 
its  course  through  their  own  country,  justifying  their 
action  upon  the  same  principle.  It  was  then  the  turn 
of  the  American  farmers  to  be  alarmed,  with  the  result 
that  by  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  which  created  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  the  waters  of  the  two 
rivers  were  divided  equally  and  the  International  Joint 
Commission  was  given  the  administrative  duties  of  so 
apportioning  the  waters  as  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
demands  of  both  countries  as  fairly  as  possible. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  that  their 
work  in  this  relation  has  not  only  allayed  the  fears  of 
the  farmers  of  the  two  coimtries,  but  has  been  performed 
in  so  constructive  a  manner  as  to  build  \vp  the  joint 
farming  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

Other  less  serious  differences  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  Commission,  which  now,  in  the  persons  of 
Honorable  Obadiah  Gardner,  Honorable  Clarence  D. 
Clark,  and  Honorable  Marcus  A.  Smith,  constituting 
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tin-  Ain.-ri.iiii  -.-.  ii.ni.  and  of  Honorable  Charles  A.  Ma- 
grath,  Henry  A.  IWell.  and  Sir  William  Hearst,  con- 
stitutin.L1  tlir  Canadian  section,  occupies  a  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  those  whose  personal  interests  have  been 
affected  by  their  decisions. 

The  treaty  contains  other  important  provisions,  at 
one  of  which  is  indeed  remarkable.  Article  II  of 
tli.'  treaty  provides  that  any  future  interference  with  the 
waters  of  streams  which  cross  the  boundary  or  flow  into 
Ixmndary  waters  would  give  an  injured  party  a  legal 
rciii.-dv  in  the  courts  of  the  offending  nation,  thus  modi- 
fying, "as  far  as  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  con- 
d,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  fair  play,  Judge 
Marshall's  decision  and  granting  to  an  injured  alien  a 
r.'in.'dy  never  theretofore  recognized. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  very  appropriate  ceremonies 
held  in  Washington  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
< I  real  Britain.  These  ceremonies  were  of  great  value. 
They  crystallized  the  feeling  of  thinking  Americans  and 
tlicv"  furnished  a  means  of  contact  between  patriotic  men 
of  prominence  of  the  two  nations.  They  proved  that, 
after  all,  the  same  aspirations  and  qualities  found  in 
Anierieans  are  likewise  found  in  Canadians. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  has  done  much 
ineiit  that  peace  into,  it  is  hoped,  permanent  friend- 
ship. 


w 


INCREASING  EVIDENCE  THAT  AMERI- 
CANS ARE  USING  A  NEW  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  VISION 

This  nrtiele  expresses  the  views  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
nf  New  York,  the  largest  bank  in  the  1'nlteil  St.-iti's.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  hank's  publication.  The  America*,  and  has  spe- 

rlal  slKiiilieaiicv  localise  it  is  another  illustrati. f  the  fact 

iliiit    tin-    "hard -hcailc<r    i>erceive   truths    preached    by   the 
idealists.     TIIK  KIUTOB. 

PITH  THE  SKI n.KMKST  of  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment by  Germany  of  a  war  indemnity,  the  world 
seems  to  have  taken  a  long  breath  of  encouragement  and 
ho|»-.  Slight  as  may  be  the  actual  improvements  of  the 
past  thirty  days  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
a  better  feeling — the  first  requirement  for  a  period  of 
better  times — is  already  in  the  air.  Throughout  Europe 
there  appears  to  be  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  op- 
posing economic  groups  to  compose  their  differences,  to 
co-operate  in  resuming  production  and  to  work  together 
in  starting  the  monumental  task  of  repairing  the  loss  of 
wealth  occasioned  by  the  war  and  the  two  and  a  half 
years  of  dislocation  in  industry  since  its  close. 

The  1'nited  States,  with  problems  radically  different 
in  most  respect.-  from  the  problems  of  the  European 
countries,  is  too  closely  connected  with  them  in  an 
economic  sense  not  to  be  intimately  affected  by  every 
change  in  Europe's  condition.  Europe,  at  the  same 
time,  is  too  completely  shorn  of  raw  materials  and  cap- 
ital resources  not  to  feel  acutely  any  condition  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  American  money  markets  or  American 
tariff  legislation  that  affects  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  this 
i.  the  attitude  of  this  country  toward  Europe  dur- 


ing the  past  three  months  is  of  particular  importance 
both  to  us  and  to  our  European  neighbors,  and  an 
examination  of  that  attitude  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
conviction  that  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  tariff,  a  very  great  enlightenment  has  been 
taking  place  concerning  the  part  which  the  United  States 
must  hereafter  play  in  the  affairs  and  the  commerce  of 
tin-  world. 

The  present  depression  in  many  American  industries 
has  such  a  clear  relation  to  conditions  and  events  en- 
tirely outside  the  United  States  that  even  the  most 
jingoistic  will  now  admit  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  a  self-contained  economic  unit,  but  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  influences  which  determine  prosperity  or 
depression  for  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
discussions  which  have  centered  around  the  tariff  have 
been  of  enormous  value  in  apprising  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  concerning  the  true  status  of  our 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  plans  and  dis- 
cussions now  going  on  for  a  broader  participation  by 
this  country  in  world  commerce  through  foreign  loans 
and  export  credits  are  contributing  to  this  valuable  ami 
much  needed  educational  process. 

The  daily  press  gives  evidence  from  week  to  week  of 
the  increasing  broadmindedness  of  the  American  atti- 
tude on  these  great  questions,  on  the  prompt  and  equit- 
able solution  of  which  the  speed  of  world  industrial  re- 
covery so  largely  depends.  Bankers'  conventions  and 
gatherings  of  business  men  so  far  this  summer  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  grasp  shown  by  dozens  of 
speakers  on  problems  of  our  economic  situation  in  the 
new  era  now  at  hand.  In  almost  every  case  these  ad- 
dresses have  been  directed  to  the  patent  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  radically  changed  its  economic  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  both  as  to  the  position  of 
debtor  and  creditor  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  finding 
markets  for  a  large  surplus  production  of  manufactured 
goods.  As  a  logical  and  necessary  corollary  of  that 
change  has  come  the  necessity  for  a  broader  participa- 
tion in  the  business  and  affairs  of  other  countries,  and 
it  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  greatest  benefits  are  to 
be  expected.  In  other  words,  America's  outlook  no 
longer  ends  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  situation  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  John  S. 
I  >rurn,  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
in  an  address  he  recently  made  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association.  After  expressing 
the  conviction  that  only  by  following  the  pre-war  exam- 
ple of  the  European  manufacturing  countries  can  Amer- 
ica build  up  and  maintain  a  permanent  foreign  trade, 
Mr.  Drum  said : 

"It  is  useless  to  grow  commodities  we  cannot  use  or 
sell.  Foreign  nations  which  need  our  commodities  have 
only  one  thing  to  sell  to  obtain  money  with  which  to 
buy  our  goods — that  is,  securities  in  their  productive 
enterprises.  And  we,  prominently  the  creditor  nation  of 
the  world,  are  the  one  people  who  can  invest  in  those 
productive  enterprises  of  other  nations  and  thus  enable 
them  to  trade  with  us. 

"It  is  what  England  and  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
France  and  all  great  trading  nations  of  the  old  world 
have  done  in  building  up  markets  for  their  products. 
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Their  foreign  investments  enabled  foreign  countries  to 
produce  more  than  before  and  therefore  increased  their 
ability  to  buy. 

"None  ever  possessed  the  opportunity  that  is  ours 
today.  By  foreign  investment  we  may  help  them  to  re- 
store their  wealth  destroyed  in  war  and  to  reduce  their 
debts,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  help  ourselves  even 
more  by  restoring  their  ability  to  buy  our  goods  and  our 
own  ability  to  dispose  of  our  excess  products." 

No  less  welcome  than  the  awakening  of  the  financial 
community  to  the  necessity  of  practical  measures  for 
co-operating  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  has  been 
the  enlightened  attitude  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
other  organs  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
Even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  unprece- 
dented  drop   in  the  prices  of  farm  products  put  the 
farming  population  at  an  obvious  and  unmerited  disad- 
vantage with  the  other  producing  elements  of  the  coun- 
try and  where  there  has  been  to  some  extent  a  hysteri- 
cal demand  for  legislative  measures  of  dubious  merit, 
the  leading  newspapers  have   adopted  a  broadminded 
policy  of  considering  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  much  valuable 
economic  truth  lias  been  made  plain  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  mere  passage  of  a  legislative  enactment 
can  change  or  modify  an  underlying  economic  situation. 
.Most  reassuring  of  all  has  been  the  attitude  of  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  which  in  past  years  were  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  high  protective  tariff  advocates. 
In   nearly   every   case   these   great   journals   have  per- 
ceived clearly  that  the  altered  relation  of  the  United 
States   to   the   rest   of   the    world   makes   necessary    a 
radically  different  national   policy,   a  policy   that  will 
make  possible  the  active  competition  of  American  goods 
in  all  world  markets  with  the  manufactured  goods  of 
the  countries  with  low-cost  production  systems. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  changed  attitude  just  men- 
tioned is  shown  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Herald  for  June  1.  After  speaking  of  the  great 
and  valuable  part  played  by  the  American  tariff  system 
during  the  decades  when  the  United  States  was  a  debtor 
nation  and  when  our  exports  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  products  of  our  farms  and  the  raw  materials  of 
commerce,  the  Herald  clearly  expresses  the  changed 
state  of  affairs  now  confronting  us  in  the  following 
concise  and  easily  understood  words : 

"Nevertheless,  these  facts  loom  big  today  for  our 
national  consideration :  We  have  expanded  our  eco- 
nomic equipment  so  far  beyond  our  own  needs,  we  have 
speeded  up  our  productive  energies  to  so  swift  a  pace, 
we  have  builded  our  surplus-creating  engine  to  so  high 
a  power  that  we  must  sell  of  our  excess  crops  and 
goods  abroad  in  a  tonnage  expressed  in  fleets  of  ships 
and  in  value  counted  in  billions  of  dollars,  or  in  large 
part  both  our  industrial  plants  and  our  merchant  ships 
must  rot,  our  labor  be  jobless  and  the  very  yield  of  our 
fruitful  soil  be  left  to  wither  in  the  fields. 

*In  front  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  wall  the  foreigner 
that  cannot  sell  to  us  cannot  buy  from  us.  Since  we 
have  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  free  gold,  he  must 
buy  our  goods  with  his  goods,  he  must  buy  our  very 


gold  with  his  goods,  or  he  must  seek  other  markets  than 
ours  in  which  to  buy  as  he  may  sell. 

"Behind  a  protective  tariff  wall  the  American  manu- 
facturer, the  American  railroad,  even  the  American 
farmer  cannot  do  business  with  our  own  wage  earners 
and  industries  that  may  be  flat  on  their  backs  because 
they  have  lost  the  foreign  markets  where  they  formerly 
sold  what  they  produced. 

"Shut  out  all  the  foreign  agricultural  products  that 
have  been  coming  here  to  pay  for  our  exported  manu- 
factured products,  and  still  the  American  farmer  must 
meet  those  foreign  agricultural  products  in  a  more  in- 
tense competition  than  ever.  Our  wheat  growers  raise 
three  hundred  million,  sometimes  four  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year  more  than  this  country  can 
consume.  The  wheat  of  Canada  or  of  Argentina  that 
can  no  longer  come  to  sell  and  pay  for  what  Canada  or 
Argentina  buys  here  is  going  to  sell  somewhere.  It  may 
no  longer  meet  the  American  farmers'  wheat  in  Chicago 
or  New  York.  It  will  meet  it  in  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany.  Driven  into  the  last  ditch  on  foreign  soil,  it 
will  meet  it  there  with  a  desperate,  cut-throat  competi- 
tion. 

"The  American  farmer,  the  American  manufacturer, 
the  American  wage  earner  is  entitled  to  the  protection, 
inherent  in  the  American  tariff  system,  which  serves 
reasonably  to  equalize  differences  of  labor  costs  at  home 
and  abroad  while  stimulating  competitive  endeavor  by 
not  becoming  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  But  the  in- 
ordinate tariff  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  kills 
markets  abroad  for  our  vast  surplus  products  and  ham- 
strings the  purchasing  power  of  our  markets  at  home 
is  going  to  let  American  manufacturer,  wage  earner, 
farmer,  and  everybody  down  with  a  heavy  thud." 

In  view  of  the  stupendous  size  of  the  task  of  rehabil- 
itating the  industries  of  Europe,  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  see  the  manifest  desire  exhibited  by  President  Hard- 
ing and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  exert  their  ef- 
forts in  conjunction  with  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  from  the  first  of  his 
administration  shown  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  promoting  active  measures  for  getting  the  wheels 
of  production  again  in  motion  everywhere  in  the  world, 
and  the  assitance  which  he  can  give  to  the  efforts  of 
American  bankers,  manufacturers  and  traders  in  this 
connection  is  beyond  calculation. 

The  President  feels,  as  nearly  all  business  men  feel, 
that  the  measures  of  governmental  control  exercised 
ever  since  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  must  be  ended.  He 
believes  that  governmental  co-operation  in  the  financing 
and  pushing  of  export  trade,  coupled  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact  that  if  we  will  not  buy  neither 
can  we  sell,  will  have  happier  results  than  the  intolerable 
restrictions  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  war  regu- 
lations. In  his  efforts  along  this  line  he  will  have  the 
whole-hearted  assistance  of  every  banker,  manufacturer, 
and  trader  in  the  country. 

There  are  few  who  will  dispute  the  statement  that 
every  business  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  In  do- 
mestic trade  the  field  is  a  fair  and  free  one  and  any  in- 
dustry that  cannot  justify  its  own  existence  by  results 
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has  no  economic  justification  for  seeking  special  favors. 
Hut  in  the  Held  of  international  trade  this  is  not  com- 
pletely true.  The  world  is  too  far  from  its  normal  axis 
to  expect  individual  traders  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
in  foreign  markets  to  as  groat  an  extent  as  if  they  were 
selling  or  buying  at  home.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion which  is  reviving  the  attention  <>f  the  President 
and  his  advisers  and  it  is  to  the  promotion  of  all  legiti- 
mate foreign  trade  activities  that  the  influence  and  a-- 
sistance  of  our  governmental  machinery  is  to  be  thrown. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  already  taken  action  for  the  relief  of  foreign 
trade,  one  of  which  is  the  lengthening  to  six  months  of 
the  eligible  bankers'  acceptances  which  Federal  reserve 
banks  are  now  permitted  to  purchase.  This  doubling 
of  the  former  period  opens  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  a  great  reservoir  of  elastic  and  quickly  obtain- 
able credit,  and  while  there  has  been  every  necessity  for 
measures  leading  to  a  reduction  of  inflation  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Federal  reserve  currency,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  refusal  of  this  benefit  to  the  country's  for- 
eign trade  would  not  have  been  far  more  harmful  than 
any  slight  prolonging  of  the  inflationary  period  which 
may  result  from  this  loosening  of  the  restrictions  sur- 
rounding eligible  acceptances. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  various 
Washington  dispatches  concerning  the  criticisms  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  foreign  loans  offered  in  the 
American  market  on  the  ground  that  no  obligation  was 
imposed  for  the  spending  of  the  proceeds  in  the  United 
States  are  evidently  founded  on  a  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  present  world  finances.  It  is  the  wish  of 
everybody  that  in  these  days  of  scarcity  of  investment 
capital  all  the  resources  of  our  investment  market 
should  he  used  in  ways  that  will  benefit  American  en- 
terprise. But  that  is  exactly  what  these  foreign  loans 
are  doing,  and  doing  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
critics  of  the  loans  are  aware. 

Under  present  world  conditions,  the  loans  that  have 
been  offered  here  can  scarcely  be  used  in  any  way  ex- 
cept to  purchase  supplies  here  for  shipment  abroad.  If 
the  capital  itself  were  being  exported  the  fact  would  be 
apparent  through  the  figures  of  gold  shipments,  but 
the  fact  is  that  no  such  gold  shipments  are  being  made. 
On  the  contrary,  gold  continues  to  flow  into  the  United 
States  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  so  much  so  that  its 
presence  here  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  benefit  to  our 
hanking  system  and  our  national  credit  fabric.  It  is  not 
any  advantage  to  foreign  countries  to  float  loans  in  this 
market  for  the  purpose  of  securing  gold  to  ship  else- 
where, as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  now  paying  shipping  and  insurance 
charges  on  actual  stocks  of  gold  for  shipments  to  this 
country  to  be  exchanged  for  our  goods. 

Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  foreign  countries  in  co-oper- 
ating with  them  for  the  renewal  of  industrial  activity 
must  come  through  two  principal  sources,  the  extension 
of  credit  to  foreign  purchasers  of  our  products  and  the 
pun-has.-  here  of  foreign  securities.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  activities  that  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  either  direction,  and  all  the  assistance  which  the  na- 
tional government  can  give  will  be  needed  to  make  the 


effort  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  present  total  of  float- 
ing and  unliquidated  indebtedness  on  merchandise  ac- 
count is  so  great  that  the  resources  of  individual  ex- 
porters are  not  capable  of  further  expansion  at  this 
time,  while  commercial  banks  are  unwilling  to  tie  up 
their  funds  in  credit  operations  requiring  longer  loans 
than  sound  banking  practice  allows.  The  remedy  i< 
through  approach  to  the  general  investment  resources  of 
the  country,  which  can  safely  ami  profitably  handle  the 
negotiable  instruments  incidental  to  the  financing  of 
foreign  trade.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  tin- 
sale  of  foreign  bond  issues  to  the  investors  of  the  coun- 
try and  through  the  machinery  of  the  Edge  law  banks, 
which  are  functioning  satisfactorily  so  far,  but  whose 
volume  of  business  is  far  below  that  which  the  situation 
affords. 

It  is  clear  that  the  machinery  has  been  constructed  by 
means  of  which  American  resources  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  this  all-important  work.  It  is  also  clear  that 
after  two  years  of  more  or  less  indistinct  understand  ing 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  America's  proper 
place  in  this  great  work  of  world  rehabilitation  we  have 
now  reached  a  point  where  all  sensible  proposals  for 
betterment  are  receiving  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
consideration.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  get  everybody 
to  pull  together  so  that  the  world  may  again  start  on  its 
busy  and  happy  road  to  a  better  and  more  comfortable 
era. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  THE   FUNCTIONS   OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COURTS 

By  EDWIN  M.  BORCHARD 
Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University 

Members  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  justice  between  States,  will  he  Interested  In  this 
expression  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  na- 
tions can  have  their  Supreme  Court  for  the  adjudication  of 
their  justiciable  differences.  This  address,  with  its  views 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  American  Pence  Society,  was 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 'Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  In  Philadelphia.  May  14,  1921.— THE 
KDITOB. 

A,* ITCH  of  the  discussion  on  the  desirability  and  fen- 
1VJ.  sibility  of  an  international  court  has  I'M -en  fatted 
upon  the  premise  that  a  court  would  furnish  a  substitute 
for  war;  that  nations  wanted  a  court  for  the  settlement 
of  their  disputes,  and  that  the  actual  establishment  of  a 
court  would  persuade  nations  to  submit  their  difference- 
for  adjudication.  The  topic  on  the  program  of  this 
afternoon's  session  might  indicate  a  belief  that  the  de- 
batable or  open  questions  concern  the  functions  of  a 
court  already  created  and  the  means  necessary  to  carrv 
its  awards  into  execution.  It  will  be  my  necessary,  but 
ungrateful,  duty  to  dispel  the  illusions  and  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  fact  involved  in  the  assumptions  of  the  major 
premise  above  mentioned. 

No  one  would  discourage  the  judicial  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  the  desirability  of  such  adjustment  has 
been  generally  admitted  by  thinking  In,.n.  The  devoted 
efforts  of  certain  societies  and  organizations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  court,  the  promise  of 
certain  statesmen  to  build  a  new  world  order  upon  the 
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basis  of  such  a  court,  and  a  widespread  sentimental  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  judicial  process  in  settling  the  issues 
that  arise  among  organized  groups  have  served,  I  believe, 
to  arouse  expectations  that  cannot  be  met  and  to  confuse 
rather  than  enlighten  the  public  mind.  Inasmuch  as 
progress  can  rarely  begin  from  misunderstanding,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  more  useful  to  examine  the  manifest  lim- 
itations upon  the  functions  of  an  international  court, 
than  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  court  still  to  be  created; 
my  belief  being  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  are — 
at  least  as  my  study  discloses  them — will  prove  of  greater 
practical  utility  than  an  indulgence  in  the  ideology  of 
facts  as  they  ought  to  be. 

1.  The  belief  that  a  judicial  court  would  furnish  a 
substitute  for  war  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  assumptions  prevailing  among  important  groups  in 
many  countries.  The  example  is  cited  of  the  readiness 
and  effectiveness  with  which  our  Supreme  Court  decides 
issues  between  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  obviously  the  same  method  could  be  adopted 
among  the  nations.  Nothing  could,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  erroneous.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  exist- 
ing order  of  international  life — at  least  among  the  larger 
powers — is  conditioned  upon  a  continual  struggle  for 
economic  advantage;  in  the  preservation  of  home  mar- 
kets by  tariffs  and  discriminations  against  more  favored 
competitors;  in  the  endeavor  to  capture  foreign  markets 
against  the  competition  of  commercial  rivals;  in  the  as- 
surance of  a  steady  and  cheap  supply  of  raw  materials 
on  the  part  of  manufacturing  nations,  leading  to  com- 
peting efforts  to  control  backward  areas,  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, mandatories,  and  other  fields  of  investment, 
and  to  acquire  the  incidental  machinery  and  equipment 
necessary  to  make  this  enterprise  successful, — merchant 
fleets,  cables,  trade  routes,  coaling  and  oil  stations,  and, 
finally,  armies,  navies,  and  alliances.  With  national 
security  and  economic  prosperity  the  keynote  and  mo- 
tive, raw  materials  and  markets  the  major  aims,  and  the 
instrumentalities  just  mentioned  as  the  minor  objectives, 
a  picture  is  presented  of  the  principal  operative  forces 
and  factors  which  condition  and  shape  international  re- 
lations. Foreign  policy  is  fashioned  to  the  maintenance 
of  supremacy  in  the  continual  struggle  for  national 
aggrandizement,  of  which  these  forces  and  factors,  in 
varying  degree,  constitute  the  main  and  essential  ele- 
ments. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
issues  created  by  this  uninterrupted  competition  for  ad- 
vantage— supported  by  the  people  of  each  country  on 
the  very  highest  justification  of  self-preservation  and 
prosperity — beget  conflicts  of  interest  which  are  not 
legal,  but  economic  and  political  in  character.  Whether 
the  Argentine  or  the  Chinese  market  shall  be  captured 
by  British,  German,  French,  or  American  commerce; 
whether  the  unsuccessful  competitors  will  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  loss  of  markets ;  whether  the  coaling  and 
cable  stations  of  the  world  are  too  largely  controlled  by 
certain  nations  for  the  safety  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
other  countries ;  in  what  degree  the  raw  materials  of  the 
mandated  territories  and  the  colonies  of  the  world  are 
to  be  monopolized  by  the  countries  in  immediate  con- 
trol— these  questions,  merely  typical  of  the  many  that 
agitate  the  nations,  present  no  issue  of  right  or  wrong 
which  can  be  settled  by  an  international  court,  any  more 


than  can  the  rivalry  between  two  ardent  youths  for  the 
affections  of  a  fair  damsel.  Yet  it  is  these  very  conflicts 
of  interest  that  furnish  the  most  effective  causes  of  war. 
Is  it  not  apparent,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  interna- 
tional trade  implies  rivalry  between  national  units  or- 
ganized politically  and  commercially  with  all  the  instru- 
ments of  unfair  competition,  the  hope  of  an  interna- 
tional court  as  a  substitute  for  war  rests  upon  the  weak- 
est of  justification  ?  No  such  economic  issues  are  pre- 
sented by  the  differences  among  our  States,  with  their 
free  trade;  so  that  the  alleged  analogy  for  an  interna- 
tional court  which  is  sought  to  be  found  in  our  Supreme 
Court  deciding  cases  between  the  States — disputes  of  a 
rather  limited  class,  pertaining  usually  to  boundaries 
and  minor  matters — is  quite  misleading  and  unwar- 
ranted. While  international  tribunals  have  settled  many 
important  issues — notably  the  Alabama  Claims,  the 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute,  dozens  of  boundary 
and  claims  cases — which  might  have  led  to  war,  they 
have  not  settled  and  cannot  settle  those  larger  economic 
and  political  issues  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most 
modern  wars. 

2,.  Another  common  assumption  is  that  the  nations 
seriously  desire  an  international  court  for  the  settlement 
of  their  disputes.  This  again  I  believe  to  be  erroneous — 
at  least,  experience  would  indicate  that  very  often  it  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  Nations  desire  an  international  court — 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  one  ad  hoc  when 
the  occasion  arises — when  the  dispute  is  unimportant  or 
would  not  justify  the  expense  of  war;  or  when  political 
considerations  dictate  submission  to  arbitration  rather 
than  recourse  to  war — in  short,  when  they  feel  they  have 
more  to  gain  by  arbitration  or  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement,  such  as  mediation,  than  by  war. 

A  few  modern  instances  will  suffice  to  give  evidential 
support  to  this  conclusion.  In  1894  a  plebiscite  was  to 
have  been  held  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Ancon 
between  Peru  and  Chile  to  determine  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Chile.  The  plebiscite  has  never  been  held.  Con- 
tinued efforts  by  Peru  to  submit  this  question  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  commit  Chile  to  the  principle  of  arbitrating 
international  disputes  have  been  unavailing.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  So  long  as  Chile  has  the  physical 
strength  to  hold  what  she  has,  she  has  little  interest  in 
inviting  the  uncertain,  and  what  to  her  may  seem  the 
academic  hazards  of  arbitration.  This  case,  like  many 
others,  would  indicate  the  need  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion ;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  larger  powers  are 
still  averse  to  being  compelled  to  adopt  peaceful  meas- 
ures when  other  measures  seem  to  them  more  expedient 
or  profitable. 

In  1914  two  Mexican  subordinate  officers  were  alleged 
to  have  insulted  the  American  flag  at  Tampico.  The 
facts  were  in  dispute,  and  are  to  this  day,  for  the  original 
telegram  of  the  American  Admiral  in  command  has  not 
been  published.  At  that  time,  we  had  already  negotiated 
and  were  still  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with  vari- 
ous countries,  the  so-called  Bryan  treaties,  by  which  in- 
cidents giving  rise  to  differences  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  pending  whose  report  hostilities  were  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  a  year.  No  better  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  this  principle  could  have  been  pre- 
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I  tliaii  the  Tani])ic<>  incident.  Yet  President  Wil- 
son, irritated  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  President 
HuiTtii  tn  abdicate  his  office,  and  oblivious  t»>  lii.s  own 
declared  principle  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
found  in  the  incident  tlmt  tivert  act  which  was  deemed 
t<i  justifv  ilii'  making  of  war  on  Mexico  ami  the  sacrifice 
of  the  li\i-  of  nnineniHs  Mexicans  and  Americans  at 
Vcra  Crux. 

More  recently.  AuMria.  irritated  at  the  continued 
efforts  of  Servia  to  create  disaffection  in  and  detach  from 
the  Umpire  her  southeastern  Slav  provinces,  found  in  the 
assassination  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  so  great  a  strain 
ii|.on  her  patience  that  she  refused  to  tolerate  a  judicial 
settlement  of  the  differences  with  Servia,  and  launched 
u|Miii  an  e.x]K-dition  of  chastisement  which  ultimately 
enirulfed  tin-  world  and  led  to  her  own  ruin  and  that  of 
;i  Jar:_'c  part  of  Kurope. 

And  now  France,  gr.ively  injured,  disappointed  and 
belligerent,  tinds  almost  irresistible  the  impulse  to  iu- 
.iml  crtisli  (Jermany,  and  resents — her  press,  with 
hitter  denunciation — anv  effort  to  adjust  the  issues  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  mediation  or  arbitration. 
The  fact  that  the  enterprise  may  again  engulf  Europe 
in  war  and  ruin  victor  and  vanquished  alike  Ix-yond  hope 
of  recoverv  appears  to  IK-  a  secondary  consideration  only. 

These  iilust  rat  ions  are  cited  to  dispel  the  illusion  that 
nations  in  dispute  desire  judicial  machinery  for  the  set- 
tlement of  their  differences,  and  that  the  great  need  of 
the  world  to  bring  alnmt  such  settlement  is  an  interna- 
tional court.  On  the  contrary,  nations  that  believe  they 
have  more  to  train  or  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  in 
war  than  in  arbitration  or  peaceful  settlement,  prefer 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  and  resent  the  efforts  of 
mediators  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
j,.,-t-.  Indeed,  it  happen-  often  that  the  greater  the  be- 
lief in  the  righteousness  of  the  national  cause  the  less 
dis|H,sition  there  is  to  submit  it  to  peaceful  arbitrament; 
and  it  is  not  unknown  that  the  strength  of  the  convic- 
tion of  righteousness  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  national 
military  and  economic  resources.  It  is  not  a  world  court 
that  is  needed,  but  the  intelligence  to  realize  that  war  is 
in  practically  all  cases  the  most  wasteful  and  ultimately 
the  nio-t  senseless  method  of  settling  international  con- 
flict- of  interest.  But  so  long  as  the  causes  of  war  re- 
main unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  there  is  little  hope  for 
a  decrease  of  war;  and,  if  I  judge  correctly,  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  if  permitted  to  remain  the  charter  of  the 
Kuropean  settlement,  condemns  the  coming  generations 
to  frequent  and  recurring  wars. 

3.  Much  propaganda  has  been  spread  to  prove  the  ne- 
•y  for  an  international  court  in  continuous  session, 
and  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  actually  bringing 
into  Iteing  an  international  court  of  justice.  The  effort 
.CM  accompanied  by  an  inert-using  number  of  trea- 
11 f  arbitration  among  the  nations.  The  greatest  diffi- 
cult v  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  however,  is  not  how  to 
it.-  the  award  of  an  international  tribunal,  to  which 
subject  much  unnecessary  zeal  and  earnestness  have  been 
devoted,  but  how  to  persuade  and,  if  needed,  comi*-!. 
nations  to  submit  their  disputes  to  a  court.  My  research 
faiN  to  disclose  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases,  among 
thousands,  in  which  the  award  of  an  international  tri- 
bunal has  been  refused  execution  by  the  Wing  nation. 
•  •  have  nearly  always  been  small  nations,  the  dispute 


a  question  of  boundaries,  and  the  ground  of  refusal 
an  alleged  error  of  jurisdiction.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
trcmely  unimportant  nature  of  the  question,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  unprofitable  to  spend  much  time  in  dis- 
cussing it. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  the  inability  to  compel 
unwilling  nations  to  submit  to  a  court.  It  has  already 
Ix-cn  shown  that  the  very  nature  of  the  serious  conflicts 
of  interest  among  nations  makes  a  submission  to  judicial 
settlement  hardly  practicable,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
difficult.  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  nations,  in 
concluding  arbitration  treaties,  nearly  always  exclude 
from  the  obligation  of  arbitration  questions  of  independ- 
ence, national  honor,  and  vital  interest — the  only  ques- 
tions that  are  of  any  importance,  and  the  only  questions 
which  could  conceivably  lead  to  war.  Existing  treaties 
of  arbitration  among  the  greater  powers,  therefore,  con- 
stitute obligations  to  submit  to  arbitration  anything  they 
wisli  to  submit,  and  nothing  more.  The  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  mistakenly  hailed  by  many  good  peo- 
ple as  a  hopeful  substitute  for  war,  carefully  avoided  any 
change  in  this  purely  voluntary  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  created  in  1899  and  strengthened  in  1907,  and 
still  the  most  practical  achievement  by  way  of  an  inter- 
national court,  leaves  submission  voluntary.  More  re- 
cently, under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a 
body  of  distinguished  jurists  conceived  and  proposed  a 
plan  of  a  court  of  international  justice,  in  permanent 
session,  with  compulsory  jurisdiction.  Hardly  had  the 
plan  been  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva,  than  the  Council — consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  Great  Powers — decided  that  the  compul- 
sory feature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  an  un- 
desirable innovation.  Nations  that  have  the  political  or 
economic  stimulus  to  make  and  the  physical  ability  to 
enforce  their  decisions  prefer  to  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  causes,  and  the  sheriffs  as  well. 

Nor  can  I  see  that  a  court  of  permanent  judges  is 
preferable,  in  the  present  organization  of  the  nations,  to 
a  court  of  judges  selected  by  the  litigating  nations  from 
a  panel.  So  long  as  jurisdiction  is  entirely  voluntary, 
more  actual  arbitration  will  result  from  a  court  of  judge- 
selected  by  the  parties  ml  hoc  than  from  a  court  in  whose 
com]H)sition  the  litigating  nations  had  no  choice;  for  a 
nation  that  does  not  hav»  to  submit  its  dispute  with  an- 
other will  surely  not  submit  it  to  a  court,  to  any  of  whose 
judges  it  takes  exception.  The  international  court  of 
justice,  therefore,  seems  to  me  much  less  practical  than 
the  existing  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  which  has  already  decided  nearly  twenty  cases, 
and  to  which  the  United  States  and  Norway  have  re- 
cently submitted  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  requisition- 
ing of  Norwegian  vessels  by  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  a  judicial  decision  of  necessity  a  guaranty  of 
peace.  One  need  but  refer  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  convinced  of  this.  That  decision 
made  the  Civil  War  inevitable.  Other  cases  might  be 
mentioned.  Some  years  ago  Ecuador  and  Peru  sub- 
mitted their  boundary  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  Spain.  After  deliberating  on  the 
matter,  the  Council  of  State  let  it  become  known  that 
their  award,  still  unannounced,  placed  the  line  at  a  point 
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which  would  give  much  territory  to  Peru  and  leave 
Ecuador  with  a  very  small  area.  Both  countries  realized 
that  the  award,  if  handed  down,  would  precipitate  war 
hetween  the  two  nations,  so,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  liti- 
gating countries,  the  award  has  been  withheld  by  the 
Spanish  Council  of  State. 

Just  what  was  meant,  therefore,  by  the  campaign  an- 
nouncement last  fall  that  a  scheme  for  a  world  associa- 
tion would  be  constructed  around  an  international  court 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  has  been 
something  of  a  mystery.  One  is  led  to  suspect  that  its 
advocates  had  not  thought  deeply  on  the  subject.  As  a 
plan  for  an  ordered  community  life  among  the  nations 
it  holds  out  even  less  hope  than  the  League  of  Nations; 
and  the  belief  that  the  latter  holds  out  little  beyond  a 
prospect  of  entanglement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
intrigues  of  Europe  is,  I  think,  entirely  justified. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  have  become  appar- 
ent that  the  value  and  utility  of  an  international  court 
are  limited  by  the  prevailing  conditions  of  international 
relations  and  the  factors  and  forces  which  dictate  and 
fashion  those  relations.  They  make  it  evident  that  an 
international  court  cannot  settle  those  larger  issues 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  international  con- 
flicts, and  that  nations  that  have  the  physical  power  still 
prefer  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  causes  and  resist 
any  plan  to  bring  about  a  compulsory  submission  of  dis- 
putes. If  compulsion  could  be  brought  about  to  submit 
even  the  narrow  range  of  questions  that  are  susceptible 
of  judicial  settlement,  such  as  pecuniary  claims  for  in- 
juries to  individuals,  questions  of  interpretation  of  trea- 
ties, and  other  questions  of  law,  with  a  stipulation  that 
these  cannot  be  considered  questions  of  national  honor 
or  vital  interest,  some  progress  will  have  been  made. 
But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  acquiescence  even 
in  this  mild  proposal  will  indicate  the  enormity  of  the 
greater  task  of  promoting  a  more  general  resort  to  judi- 
cial methods  of  settling  international  disputes. 

If  I  judge  correctly  the  temper  of  the  world,  there  is 
less  disposition  now  to  adopt  the  civilized  methods  of 
adjusting  conflicting  interests  than  there  has  been  for 
generations.  Few  people  realize  or  are  willing  to  con- 
template the  facts  that  six  years  of  devastating  war  and 
devastating  peace  have  undermined  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  many  densely  populated  areas  of  the  world ;  and 
that  there  is  now  more  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  force,  and 
less  faith  in  law,  as  a  solution  for  international  differ- 
ences, than  there  has  been  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
The  forces  of  disintegration  are  apparently  overpower- 
ing the  forces  of  reconstruction,  due  primarily,  I  believe, 
to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  present  managers  of 
European  political  affairs. 

So  long  as  that  condition  prevails,  discussion  of  the 
enlarged  functions  of  an  international  court  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  academic  and  theoretical.  Yet,  however 
limited  the  functions  of  such  an  international  court  may 
be,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  absence  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction,  more  practical  results  can  be 
achieved  from  the  existing  so-called  Permanent  Court  at 
The  Hague,  selected  by  the  litigating  nations  from  a 
panel  of  judges,  than  from  a  court  of  fixed  judges  in 
constant  session — however  strong  in  theory  may  be  the 
conceptional  appeal  of  a  supreme  court  of  the  world. 


THE  JAPANESE  FIGHT  FOR 
DISARMAMENT 

By  ISAMU  KAWAKAMI 
General  Secretary,  Japan  Peace  Society 

OINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  of  Senator  Borah's  resolution 
^J  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  understanding 
between  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  concerning 
a  naval  holiday  for  five  years,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, both  for  and  against  this  program,  in  all  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  Japan.  The  naval  holiday 
program  was  not  new  to  Japan,  neither  to  America  nor 
to  Great  Britain,  as  the  subject  had  previously  been  dis- 
cussed several  times  by  the  press.  Senator  Borah's  reso- 
lution, however,  brought  the  matter  to  a  head. 

In  the  Japanese  Imperial  Diet  the  Seiyukai  and  the 
Kenseikai,  the  two  largest  political  parties,  invariably 
oppose  each  other  on  all  vital  questions.  How  much 
more  should  this  have  been  true  in  the  case  of  an  impor- 
tant bill  such  as  this?  No  one  expected  the  Kenseikai 
to  join  hands  with  its  rival  in  defeating  Mr.  Ozaki's 
resolution.  Yet  this  is  what  happened ;  the  opposing 
parties  united,  forgetting  for  once  their  historical 
rivalry. 

Was  this  resolution,  however,  banished  from  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese  people  when  it  was  so  easily  banished 
from  the  House  ?  What  attitude  are  the  people  of  Japan 
taking  toward  the  resolution  ?  What  is  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  discussion  in  the  press' of  Japan  today? 
These,  together  with  the  reason  for  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Ozaki's  resolution,  are  the  questions  which  this  article 
proposes  to  treat. 

The  presentation  to  the  Japanese  Parliament,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1921,  of  Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki's  resolution  favor- 
ing disarmament  may  prove  to  be  an  historical  event 
which  will  separate  Old  Japan  from  New,  though  his 
resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Ozaki's  resolution  in  Parliament 
was,  to  say  the  least,  amazing  and  disappointing  to  the 
Japanese  people  in  general,  who  have  enough  good  will 
and  common  sense  to  support  the  movement  toward 
world  peace.  Although  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  political  situation  expected  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Parliament,  they  did  not  forecast  the  extent  of 
the  defeat.  The  naval  holiday  program  is  an  important 
one  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  world,  and 
a  more  sincere  discussion  at  least  was  expected. 

Mr.  Ozaki,  of  course,  felt  the  need  of  at  least  a  small 
navy,  but  realized  that  naval  competition  would  reduce 
Japan  far  below  her  normal  power,  because  of  her  scanty 
resources  and  industrial  capacity.  He  argued,  there- 
fore, even  from  the' standpoint  of  an  adequate  defense  of 
the  country,  that  such  a  naval  holiday  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  Japan.  Mr.  Ozaki  also  believes  there  is  no  great 
military  power  from  which  war  is  to  be  feared  at  pres- 
ent. Japan  should,  therefore,  also  greatly  decrease  her 
army,  or  at  least  should  support  the  League  of  Nations 
in  plans  for  general  disarmament. 

Mr.  Ozaki's  plan  did  not  satisfy  the  leading  liberals 
in  this  country,  because  they  felt  it  to  be  lukewarm,  and 
so  the  abstinacy  of  the  members  of  Parliament  in  sup- 
port of  the  armament  program  was  a  great  surprise,  even 
to  those  who  understand  the  political  situation  of  today. 
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Many  |ieoplc  say  that  Parliament  does  not  represent  the 
t rue  spirit  of  the  people,  although  lawfully  it  is  repre- 
.-rntin.ir  them.  They  claim  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ozaki's 
warm  welcome  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  in  Japan 
in  his  later  disarmament  campaign  supports  this  belief. 
Hut  if  the  majority  of  the  people  think  the  present  large 
amounts  unnetvssary.  and  if  the  world  at  large  is  sup- 
porting Mr.  Ozaki's  plan,  why  do  the  statesmen  oppose 
the  [H-ople  and  cling  t<>  their  old  ideas?  An  explanation 
of  this  will  naturally  explain  the  defeat  of  Mr.  O/aki's 
I. ,11. 

Let  me  first  take  up  Mr.  Ozaki's  explanation  of  tin- 
defeat  of  his  resolution.  He  believes  it  was  primarily 
because  he  has  too  many  hitter  political  enemies.  A 
•  I  reason  is  that  both  parties  wish  to  gain  power  in 
the  ('al)inet.  which  can  be  done  only  through  the  favor 
of  the  military  party.  Thirdly,  the  Parliament  does  not 
truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  is  not  based 
on  universal  suffrage.  On  questions  of  disarmament  the 
heads  of  the  political  parties  first  take  into  consideration 
the  attitude  of  the  elder  statesmen  and  militarists,  pay- 
ing little  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  country;  other- 
wise they  would  never  gain  political  power. 

(  oiicerning  the  present-day  political  situation  in 
Japan  in  relation  to  disarmament,  Dr.  Sakuzo  Yoshino, 
of  the  Imperial  University,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
I'i'niral  Rerifw  (Chuo  Koran),  gives  an  explanation,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

The  elder  statesmen  really  believe  that  the  armament 
question  Is  too  Important  to  l>e  Interfered  with  by  the  peo- 
ple. Though  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  conservative  statesmen  never  yielded  their  be- 
lief that  Important  matters  should  be  decided  by  the  few, 
and  still  wish  to  keep  this  one  question,  above  all  others,  In 
their  own  hands.  The  time  passed,  however,  for  the  non- 
imrty  government  under  Prince  Ho,  which  did  not  allow  tlie 
people  to  participate  In  deciding  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  political  parties  were  created.  These  parties 
were,  however,  bureaucratic  and  were  under  the  leadership 
nf  Prlmv  Kntsura  and  Prince  Salonjl.  It  Is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  party  could  come  Into  control  only  through  the 
assistance  of  the  elder  statesmen  and  bureaucrats.  Unless 
a  party  was  willing  to  come  Into  disfavor  with  these  men,  It 
did  not  dare  to  express  Its  true  opinion  on  any  subject. 
Now,  however,  the  growth  In  the  strength  of  the  political 
parties  threatens  the  elder  statesmen  and  militarists,  and 
they  are  attempting  to  retain  their  hold  by  preventing  these 
parties  from  making  decisions  regarding  military  matters. 

Dr.  Yoshino  concluded  his  article  by  saying:  "This  is 
why  a  large  budget  for  armaments,  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  country,  was  easily  passed 
in  Parliament." 

Mr.  Ikuo  Oyama,  former  professor  of  Waseda  Univer- 
sity and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Democratic  .Vrt«////;/ 
Kfriftr  (\\'arara),  says  in  the  Taikan  (Outlook) : 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Ozakl's  resolution  was  defeated, 
when  we  remember  that  the  Parliament,  while  It  represents 
tin-  l-ourgeoise,  It  Is  at  the  same  time  representative  of  na- 
tionalism. Proposals  for  the  Increase  of  armaments  or  for 
tin-  ••ompletlon  of  national  defense,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
alarmingly  extreme,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Parliament,  but 
we  can  never  expect  that  a  proposition  for  disarmament  will 
gain  the  favor  and  support  <>f  a  majority.  For  Instance,  It 


is  proverbial  that  one  of  the  four  planks  of  the  Selyukat  Is 
"the  completion  of  national  defense,"  while  the  Kenselkal 
has  a  similar  policy. 

The  reduction  of  armaments  Is  obviously  repugnant  to  the 
naval  and  military  authorities,  and  they  only  approved  of  It 
as  an  Ideal  because  they  were  afraid  of  an  attack  on  the 
budget  by  partisans.  Those  officials  of  the  army  and  navy 
knew  well  that  their  opinions  did  not  affect  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Ozakl's  resolution,  and  that  Is  why  they  eulogized  Its  spirit. 
expecting  to  be  compensated  by  the  approval  of  the  budget 
for  naval  and  military  expenditure. 

That  educated  men  are  generally  indifferent  to  politics 
is  a  great  defect  of  Japanese  social  life.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  present  corrupt  atmosphere  of  politics. 
At  the  same  time,  this  very  corruptness  and  insincerity, 
of  political  parties  tends  to  increase  the  indifference  of 
educated  and  experienced  men.  This  naturally  disap- 
points the  people,  for  they  rightly  believe  that  the 
political  parties  cannot  be  relied  upon.  One  encourag- 
ing factor  is  that  since  the  Seiyukai  came  into  power, 
headed  by  Premier  Kara,  the  growth  of  a  democratic 
spirit  has  become  apparent.  This  tendency  in  Japanese 
politics  will  in  time  replace  the  imperialistic  policies  and 
militaristic  programs  in  Korea,  China,  and  Siberia. 
While  I  would  not  pardon  political  vices  and  inherited 
wrongs  in  Siberia,  still  progress  has  been  made  in  Korea 
and  Formosa  in  introducing  a  better  policy  against  mili- 
tary domination.  Internally,  they  have  made  some  im- 
portant reforms  in  spite  of  opposition  from  military 
parties. 

But  let  us  examine  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
the  disarmament  resolution;  for,  whatever  the  govern- 
ment may  say  or  do,  the  people  are  determined  to  shape 
their  own  destinies.  The  young  men  of  today,  who  have 
not  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  period,  naturally 
have  different  views  concerning  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
t  ry.  Moreover,  the  young  men  of  today  have  the  ideal 
of  liberty  and  peace.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  stand 
opposed  to  aggressive  militarism  and  favor  Mr.  Ozaki's 
resolution  for  disarmament.  Mr.  Ozaki  is  now  visiting 
the  universities  and  cities  of  Japan,  speaking  everywhere 
in  favor  of  disarmament.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  many 
earnest  followers,  for  in  the  Imperial  University  in 
Tokyo,  among  268  voters,  241  favored  his  plan,  as  op- 
posed to  27  who  voted  in  favor  of  armaments.  At 
Waseda  University,  out  of  a  total  of  483  voters,  459  fa- 
vored his  plan,  while  only  24  were  in  opposition,  and  at 
Keio  University  1,974  out  of  2,164  were  in  favor,  while 
190  opposed.  In  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Kyoto  the  voters 
numbered  3,067,  and  of  these  only  110  disfavored  Mr. 
Ozaki's  plan,  while  2,957  favored  it.  These  statistics 
show  that  more  than  94  per  cent  of  the  voters  favored 
disarmament  in  some  degree. 

Just  now  Mr.  Ozaki  is  continuing  his  campaign  in 
Nagoya,  Gifu,  Shimonoseki,  Hiroshima,  Okayama, 
Toyohashi,  and  other  cities  exceeding  100,000  in  popu- 
lation. His  manner  of  conducting  the  voting  is  very- 
original  and  fair.  Each  person  entering  the  hall  is 
handed  a  post-card.  Mr.  Ozaki  in  his  speech  requests 
his  audience  not  to  make  any  hasty  decision,  but,  after 
hearing  his  arguments,  to  take  time  to  think  over  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  then  record  the  vote  on  the 
post-card,  which  is  addressed  to  himself.  He  is  so 
warmly  welcomed  everywhere  he  goes  that  the  militar- 
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ists,  according  to  the  Tokyo  Asalii  of  March  16,  have 
commenced  a  counter-campaign  with  moving  pictures 
and  are  following  immediately  in  his  footsteps. 

A  strong  response  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ozaki  by  the 
business  men,  for  the  great  increase  in  tax  rates  vitally 
affects  them.  A  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Osaka  by 
the  Association  of  Trade  Guilds.  On  March  4  a  com- 
mittee meeting  was  held  at  the  Osaka  Hotel,  attended 
also  by  editors  of  the  leading  newspapers.  It  was  de- 
cided that  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  for  armaments.  It  was 
felt  that  this  increase  was  being  made  regardless  of  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country,  and  it  is  expected 
that  business  men  will  take  some  decisive  steps  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Rihei  Hinata,  director  of  the  Tokyo  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  inserted  a  big  advertisement  in  all  of  the 
leading  Tokyo  dailies  of  March  9.  In  this  he  stoutly 
arraigned  Prince  Marshal  Yamagata  and  the  militarism 
which  he  represents.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  this,  for 
it  represents  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Japan : 

It  Is  a  truism  that  in  a  society  where  the  soldiers  are 
dominant  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  miserable. 
It  was  the  greatest  moment  for  Japanese  militarism  when 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  went  on  a  conquest  of  Korea  about  five 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the  darkest 
day  for  the  common  people  of  Japan.  At  no  time  have  the 
majority  of  the  Japanese  sunk  to  greater  misery.  Slave- 
driving  prospered  as  never  before.  It  is  historical  that  even 
the  slaves  of  the  Portuguese  bought  girls  at  Nagasaki  and 
Hirado. 

Sad  to  reflect,  the  time  has  come  when  the  soldiers  are  in 
the  ascendency.  They  are  carrying  everything  before  them, 
but  my  firm  belief  is  that  national  prosperity  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  armaments.  The  question  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  humanism  of  the  policy  it  pursues. 
To  me  the  final  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada  was  not 
occasioned  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  enemy,  but 
by  the  very  strength  of  the  fleet.  The  late  Kaiser  came  to 
grief  not  because  the  enemy  pitted  against  him  was  stronger, 
but  because  he  had  a  powerful  army  and  navy.  Confident 
in  his  power,  he  violated  the  canons  of  humanity  and  God 
sealed  his  fate. 

I  suppose  you  are  not  alive  to  all  this.  Shutting  your  eyes 
to  precedent,  you  are  striving  to  mould  Japan  in  accordance 
with  your  own  ideals.  In  such  places  as  China,  America, 
Australia,  the  Japanese  are  discriminated  against  and 
viewed  with  suspicion.  What  is  the  explanation?  To  me 
it  is  because  of  the  general  impression  that  Japan  is  ruled 
by  a  man  like  you.  It  is  because  Japanese  policy  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  which  you  are  the  very  incarnation. 

There  is  reason  in  the  foreign  prejudice  against  us.  See- 
ing that  hide-bound  militarists  like  you  are  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  yet  refusing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  acts,  foreigners  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Japan  is  a  nation  not  to  be  depended  upon.  If  you  sin- 
cerely wish  to  see  yourself  loved  and  revered  by  others,  I 
suggest  that  you  put  aside  your  sabers.  You  should  break 
with  the  doctrine  of  which  you  have  been  the  exponent.  If 
Japan  wishes  to  see  herself  liked  by  the  rest  of  the  nations, 
there  is  no  way  to  attain  that  object  except  by  cutting  down 
her  armaments.  (Translation  from  Japan  Advertiser.) 


On  Sunday,  March  13,  there  was  an  educational  con- 
ference in  Tokyo,  attended  by  many  representative 
teachers  from  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country, 
to  discuss  various  matters,  and  especially  to  consider  the 
statement  of  Premier  Hara,  that  while  teachers'  salaries 
should  be  paid  directly  from  the  national  resources,  he 
regretted  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  the  current 
year,  as  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  the  expenditure  for 
education.  The  representatives  at  this  meeting  decided 
to  issue  a  statement  of  their  attitude  concerning  arma- 
ments. They  stood  opposed  to  the  present  policy,  be- 
cause the  real  strength  of  the  nation,  they  believe,  de- 
pends upon  adequate  education  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Such  a  statement  from  the  school  teachers,  who 
heretofore  have  not  dared  to  express  their  opinions  on 
political  matters,  is  indeed  a  very  important  event. 

A  similarly  strong  feeling  favoring  disarmament  is 
prevailing  among  all  classes  here.  Many  feel  that  the 
country  will  be  financially  wrecked  unless  a  great  reduc- 
tion is  soon  made  in  armaments.  Naval  reduction  is  not 
their  only  aim;  they  also  desire  military  reduction, 
which  will  not  only  affect  financial  conditions,  but  will 
also  save  Japan  from  international  isolation.  This  feel- 
ing is  most  strongly  revealed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Jiji, 
the  most  conservative  Tokyo  daily,  of  March  5,  trans- 
lated below : 

Naval  reduction  is  indeed  very  necessary,  but  the  situation 
of  Japan  also  demands  military  reduction,  and  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  this  is  the  most  important  matter  which  should  be 
placed  before  the  nation  at  the  present  time.  If  armament 
reduction  be  limited  to  the  navy  only,  great  dissatisfaction 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  country.  When  we  realize  that 
the  influence  of  militarism  has  been  a  hindrance  and  a  men- 
ace to  both  internal  and  international  policies,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  necessity  of  military  reduction  is  not  solely  a 
financial  problem. 

This  expression  has  been  seconded  by  many  leading 
newspapers,  including  the  Osaka  Asahi  and  the  Osaka 
Mainichi,  and  by  many  writers  in  magazines. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Jiji  of  March  9  the 
same  writer  emphasized  the  need  of  propaganda  favoring 
reduction.  The  article  is  worthy  of  quoting: 

The  reduction  of  armaments  is  no  longer  a  vision,  but  a 
practical  political  question.  If  we  cannot  reduce  armament 
expenses,  perfection  of  the  educational,  industrial,  and 
transportation  systems  or  any  other  peaceful  enterprise  will 
never  become  possible.  We  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  the 
nation  and  to  public  opinion.  We  must  prepare  for  the  in- 
vitation of  the  International  Conference  proposed  by  the 
United  States  for  this  purpose,  and  to  do  this  we  must  ap- 
point ourselves  to  lead  the  nation  to  a  decision  favoring  the 
reduction  of  armaments.  This  is  the  most  important  duty 
of  the  educated  leaders  of  today. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  of  Japan,  which  should 
lead  in  promoting  the  movement,  since  the  greatest  aim 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  bring  peace  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  has  done  nothing  whatever  along  this 
line.  He  continues  to  deplore  the  indifference  of  learned 
men  and  writers  on  this  subject,  urging  them  to  take  a 
stand  similar  to  that  they  took  on  problems  of  labor  and 
universal  suffrage,  because  the  problem  of  armament 
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reduction  is  even  more  important  politically,  economic- 
ally, ami  socially  thnii  either  of  tin-  alxivc.  lit'  points 
out  that  great  oMadee  must  IH'  overcome.  nii<l  so  urges 
their  co-operation. 

\Ve  appreciate  the  attitinle  of  the  writer  regarding  this 
most  important  subject,  hut  we  lielieve  that,  contrary  to 
his  iipinion.  many  leiirneil  writers  and  critics  realize 
their  duty  in  tiiis  matter  and  are  promoting  the  disarma- 
meiit  movement  through  the  leading  magazines  and 
new-papers.  The  jounialists  of  today  are  standing  in 
the  first  line  of  the  movement  favoring  disarmament. 
Nut  only  do  they  write  articles  favoring  this  movement, 
luit  thc\  al-o  lend  their  aid  in  campaign  work  through- 
out the  country.  In  Osaka.  Kobe,  and  K\oto  leading 
newspajNTs,  such  as  the  Osaka  Mainiclii  and  A  Kali  I,  sup- 
|H.rto,l  Mr.  O/aki  by  arranging  his  campaign  work  in 
the.-c  cities  and  hiring  halls  for  his  meetings.  In  Tokyo 
the  Asulii  and  .YiV/iinrV//i  supported  him.  .lust  now  Mr. 
O/aki  is  continuing  his  work  in  the  large  towns  and 
cities  through  Japan,  and  in  each  place  all  arrangements 
are  made  hy  journalists  for  his  support  and  meetings. 

HducHtional  leaders  arc  also  hacking  this  movement 
lev  articles  in  the  leading  periodical-. 


A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  A   POSSIBLE   POLICY 

IN   RELATION   TO   THE  TREATIES  OF 

PEACE  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 

By  ROBERT  LANSING 

Tills  article,  l>y  the  Secretary  of  State  dlirliid  most  of  the 
\Vllsiin  administration,  who  served  as  line  of  the  American 
IV.-iee  delegation  at  I'arls.  is  reprinted  from  The  Outlook,  111 
the  liolief  that  close  study  of  it  will  U-  not  only  usefully 
informative  to  readers  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  I*EACE,  hut  also 
es|HH'ially  pertinent  at  this  time,  when  plans  for  an  interna- 
tional oMiference  of  broad  scope  are  taking  form  under 
American  leadership.— Til K  KIIITOR. 

IT  is   NKCKSSAKV.   in    the   consideration   of  a    possible 
policy  for  the  I'nited  States  in  relation  to  the  Trea- 
ties of  Peace  of  1!M!>  and  the  League  of  Nations  created 
hy  those  treaties,  to  recognize  certain  facts  which  affect 
the  problem  and  which  must   lie  taken  into  account  in 
attempting  to  present  suggestions  which  are  of  practical 
value  in  formulating  a  policy. 
These  fads  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Treaties  of   Peace  an-  now   in    force  and   the 
league  of  Nations  has  heen  organized  and  is.  to  an  e.\- 

;it  Ica-t.  functioning  under  the  provisions  of  the 
( 'ovetiant. 

2.  The   American   people  showed   by   the  election  of 
III^O   that    they   were  op|>osc<]   to  the   United    States   lie- 
coming  a  memher  of  the  Ix-ague  of  Nations  as  formed 
and  eni]Hiwered  hy  the  Covenant,  and  that  they  were  also 
opposed   to' the  acceptance  of  certain   of  the   terms  of 
peace. 

The  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  peace  on  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  is  an  obligation  which  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
>ei|uence  of  the  war,  and  it  cannot  from  the  point  of 
view  of  wisdom  or  honor  be  avoided  by  those  nations 
which  took  part  in  the  conflict  and  possess  the  united 
-trcnirth  to  compel  ohediei! 

I.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  strongly  in  favor 


of  some  form  of  international  association  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  as  far  as  possible  causes  of  war  and  preserv- 
ing peace  between  nations. 

It  is  certain  that  unless  the  Covenant  is  amended  the 
I'nited  States  will  not  become  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  now  constituted. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  nations  now  members  of 
the  League  are  strongly  desirous  that  the  I'nited  States 
should  become  a  member;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that, 
while  they  will  not  he  willing  to  abandon,  they  will  be 
willing  to  modify,  the  form  anil  functions  of  the  League 
by  amending  the  Covenant  in  certain  particulars. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  practical  policy  might 
be  based  on  a  formula  which  will  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  peace  and  their  enforcement,  and 
for  the  continuance  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  a 
Covenant  so  modified  as  to  overcome  the  principal  objec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Can  a  formula  be  found  which  will  include  these 
factors  ? 

A  practical  method  of  approach  in  answering  this 
query  is  to  determine  what  the  United  States  would  do 
if  it  did  not  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  treaties 
are  in  force  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  being,  and 
with  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  the  members  of 
the  League  will  be  unwilling  to  destroy  its  present  form 
or  organization  and  entirely  abandon  its  functions. 
Having  determined  this,  it  will  lx>  possible  to  see  how 
far  it  is  feasible  for  the  United  States  to  go  in  respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
Covenant  without  surrendering  the  principles  on  which 
it  must  insist  in  order  to  comply  with  the  known  will  of 
the  American  people  and  with  America's  traditional 
policies. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaties  of  Peace  on  the  principles  as  well  as  on  those 
ideas  which  seem  to  be  wise  and  possible  of  acceptance  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  a  general  way  rather  than  in  detail. 
This  consideration  should  make  clear  the  problem  to  be 
solved  and  furnish  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  a  pos- 
sible policy  of  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  this 
country  and  the  nations  which  are  now  participants  in 
the  activities  of  the  T-ieague.  In  accordance  with  this 
purpose  the  following  comments  are  made: 

There  are  two  forms  of  international  agency  which  the 
victorious  nations  as  a  result  of  the  great  war  can  hardly 
avoid  creating:  First,  an  agency  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
peace;  and.  second,  a  general  organization  of  nations  for 
the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  causes  of  war  and  for 
the  preservation  of  international  peace.  The  first  is  an 
obvious  necessity;  the  second  is  demanded  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  including  American  public  opinion. 

The  Treaties  of  Peace  of  l!ll!)  confided  to  one  agency, 
the  League  of  Nations,  powers  for  carrying  out  these  two 
objects,  although  they  are  essentially  different  in  nature. 
The  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  peace  manifestly  re- 
quires an  agency  pos-cs<ing  the  physical  might  to  compel 
obedience.  Its  powers  should  cease  with  full  compliance 
with  the  terms.  The  removal  of  the  causes  of  war  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be 
hy  pacific  means  if  the  results  are  to  be  permanent,  since 
coercion  almost  invariably  arouses  discontent,  resent- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  retaliation. 
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The  confiding  of  the  enforcement  of  a  part  of  the 
terms  of  peace  to  the  League  of  Nations,  though  many 
of  the  terms  were  under  the  treaties  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  compelled 
the  recognition  of  the  possession  of  superior  physical 
might  by  certain  nations,  and  this  recognition  is  shown 
by  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  is 
to  be  controlled  in  fact  by  the  Five  Principal  Powers. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  nations,  elemental  to  a  permanent  organization  de- 
voted to  the  pacific  removal  of  causes  of  war,  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  principle  that  the  possessors  of  superior 
force  had  the  right  to  determine  international  action,  a 
principle  essential  to  treaty  enforcement,  but  not  essen- 
tial to  peaceful  settlements: 

The  qualities  of  universality  and  permanency,  which 
the  League  of  Nations  ought  to  have,  were  thus  seriously 
impaired  by  clothing  it  or  its  Council  with  authority  to 
enforce  certain  provisions  of  the  treaties,  especially  as 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  Covenant  for  extinguishing 
the  right  to  employ  force  after  the  terms  of  peace  have 
been  fully  complied  with  and  the  need  of  coercion  no 
longer  exists. 

Under  present  international  conditions  there  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  two  distinct  agencies,  each  function- 
ing within  its  own  independent  sphere.  One  of  these 
agencies  should  be  for  the  enforcement  of  all  of  the 
terms  of  peace  and  based  on  the  possession  of  physical 
might  by  the  nations  composing  the  agency.  The  other 
should  be  for  the  removal  by  peaceful  and  not  coercive 
methods  of  the  causes  of  war  and  based  on  the  equality 
of  nations.  I  will  later  develop  these  views  more  fully. 
It  is  my  only  purpose  at  the  outset  to  state  certain  propo- 
sitions in  order  that  the  reader  may  more  readily  follow 
the  line  of  thought  presented. 

The  logical  and  practical  agency  for  all  treaty  enforce- 
ment, and  not  merely  for  the  enforcement  of  certain  of 
the  terms  of  peace  as  it  now  is,  is  under  the  treaties  the 
existing  Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the  Five  Prin- 
cipal Powers,  namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  agency  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars  may  be 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  rather  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  for  the  Council  of  the  League  without  the  con- 
ventional right  to  direct  the  use  of  force  has  no  logical 
reason  for  existence  in  its  present  form,  though  expe- 
diency may  require  its  continuance  if  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  League  is  preserved. 

A  practical  course  of  action  to  bring  about  this  read- 
justment under  present  conditions  would  be  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  separation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  from  the  terms  of  peace  and  its  treatment  as  an 
agreement  independent  and  distinct  from  the  Treaties 
of  Peace. 

2.  The  elimination  from  the  terms  of  peace  by  amend- 
ment or  reservation  of  all  objectionable  articles,  such  as 
those  relating  to  Shantung,  to  labor,  etc. 

3.  The  amendment  of  the  terms  of  peace  by  inserting, 
in  place  of  "the  League  of  Nations,"  "the  Principal  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers"  or  "the  Supreme  Council" 
or,  in  some  cases,  "an  International  Commission." 

4.  The    ratification    of    the    Treaties    of    Peace    in 
amended  form  or  with  reservations. 


In  regard  to  the  Covenant,  it  might  be  amended  by 
eliminating  all  provisions  conferring  on  it,  directly  or 
by  implication,  any  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
powers,  such  as  are  included  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
guaranties,  with  mandates,  with  sanctions,  and  with 
other  subjects  which  impose  on  the  members  moral  as 
well  as  legal  obligations.  A  further  amendment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  would  be  to  abolish  the  present 
Council  of  the  League  and  confide  all  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Council  to  the  Assembly  as  now  consti- 
tuted in  so  far  as  such  functions  do  not  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  coercive  powers  of  any  sort. 

By  adopting  this  suggested  method  of  readjustment 
the  chief  defect  of  the  treaties  caused  by  delegating  to 
one  agency  two  classes  of  functions  which  logically  be- 
long to  two  independent  agencies  would  be  cured. 

The  advisability  of  preserving  generally  the  actual 
terms  of  peace  imposed  on  the  Central  Powers,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned. 
In  fact,  every  plan  proposed  looking  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  a  state  of  peace  is  based  on  the  preservation  of 
those  terms  in  so  far  as  American  interests  are  affected. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  accepting  the  terms  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  International  agency  for  their  enforce- 
ment. That  agency  is  logically  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  represented  by  the  Supreme  Council, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  since  they  possess  the 
physical  might  to  compel  compliance  with  the  terms. 

Turning  now  to  the  organization  of  a  general  agency 
for  the  prevention  of  wars,  the  following  discussion 
seems  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  all  nations,  regardless  of  their 
relative  size,  resources,  and  physical  power,  are  in  times 
of  peace,  when  law  rather  than  force  is  dominant,  equal 
in  that  each  possesses  sovereignty  and  independence, 
qualities  which  cannot  be  limited  and  exist  in  fact.  This 
statement  is  at  the  same  time  a  legal  maxim  and  a  legal 
fiction ;  but  it  must  be  recognized  as  an  accepted  prin-  . 
ciple  applicable  to  international  relations,  since  the  rela- 
tive measure  of  physical  might  and  the  inequality  be- 
tween nations  only  find  actual  expression  in  war  when 
force  supersedes  law  in  regulating  such  relations.  To 
recognize  the  inequality  of  power  in  the  pacific  relations 
between  nations  is  to  substitute  physical  force  for  legal 
right.  It  amounts  to  the  suppression  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  might.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
substitution  of  the  ways  of  barbarism  for  the  ways  of 
civilization. 

Evidently  the  use  of  force  must  be  predicated  on  the 
inequality  of  nations,  since  only  powerful  nations  can 
exercise  actual  coercion.  An  organization  with  author- 
ity to  use  force  thus  unavoidably  destroys  the  legal 
equality  of  nations  and  imposes  in  times  of  peace  an  in- 
ternational relationship  which  is  normal  solely  in  times 
of  war,  or  in  that  period  between  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace  and  full  compliance  with  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
victors.  The  result  of  such  a  provision  would  be  to  es- 
tablish, in  place  of  a  universal  association  of  equal  na- 
tions, a  military  alliance  of  a  few  powerful  nations, 
which  together  possess  the  power  to  compel  obedience. 
In  the  event  of  such  an  alliance  being  created,  the  na- 
tions composing  it  will  certainly  assume  the  right  to  de- 
termine when  they  will  use  force  and  when  they  will  not 
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use  it.  Tliis  means  nothing  less  than  a  primacy  of  great 
military  )*>wers  jKissessing  to  tin-  extent  of  their  com- 
liiiu'il  might  an  absolute  dictatonhip  over  world  affairs. 
In  time  "f  war  such  a  primacy  may  lie.  ami  doubtless  is, 
justifiable  ami  neco-an- :  m  time  of  peace,  never,  for  it 
ignores  an«l,  in  truth.  dcsti-o\s  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
]M>ndeiiee  of  all  nations  other  than  those  composing  the 
group  of  primates. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatieally  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  based  on  the  theory  that  nations  in 
time>  of  peace  are  unequal  and  that  the  strong  nations, 
berause  of  their  strength,  are  entitled  to  dictate  to  others 
possesses  none  of  the  elements  which  make  for  perma- 
nent unity  or  for  permanent  ix-ace.  Law  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  |>cacefiil  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
equality  is  fundamental  to  the  universal  and  persistent 
application  of  law  and  principles  of  justice.  Our  pres- 
ent social  and  political  institutions  depend  on  the  recog- 
nized equality  of  individuals  before  the  law.  It  has 
taken  centuries  of  struggle  to  develop  this  precept  and 
make  it  a  vital  force  in  modern  civilization.  To  deny  it 
in  the  case  of  the  society  of  nations  is  to  reject  the  les- 
son- of  hist, try  and  to  check  the  advance  of  human  prog- 
Its  denial  would  mean  a  reversion  to  that  primi- 
tive state  of  human  society  in  which  the  individual  took 
whatever  he  was  able  to  take  and  held  in  possession  what- 
ever he  was  able  to  hold.  A  union  of  nations  to  prevent 
international  wars  is  manifestly  intended  to  operate  in 
times  of  [>eace.  Hence  it  follows,  if  the  foregoing  views 
are  admitted,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  logically 
rejected,  that  the  accepted  principle  of  the  equality  of 
nations  should  U'conic  the  basis  of  any  practical  plan  for 
international  union  or  co-operation. 

The  first  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  nations  would  be  to  make  impossible  an  un- 
dertaking to  employ  force  or  coercion  by  the  interna- 
tional organization  devoted  to  prevention  of  appeals  to 
force. 

A  second  result  would  In1  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
active  executive  powers  of  the  league  as  now  constituted 
and  the  conversion  of  the  legislative  powers,  if  they  can 
!><•  called  legislative,  into  authority  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  declare  international  opinion  as  to  conditions 
xvhidi  affect  the  common  interests  of  the  nations. 

A  third  result  would  l>e  to  make  needless  an  oligarchy 
of  the  Principal  Powers  or  a  body  dominated  by  them. 

since  tl nly  justification  for  their  superior  rights  in 

the  League  is  their  joint  possession  of  force  sufficient  to 
enforce  those  terms  of  jx-ace  with  which  the  League  is 
charged  in  the  treaties.  With  moral  obligation  to  keep 
faith  the  only  compulsive  element  recognized,  for  there 
is  none  other  in  the  relations  between  nations  except 
physical  might  or  the  threat  to  exercise  it,  the  reason  for 
considering  the  possession  of  physical  might  as  a  quali- 
fication for  a  superior  voiee  in  international  affairs  dis- 
appear-. 

Winning,  then,  that  the  Covenant  could  IH-  amended 
in  conformity  with  these  views,  so  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  possess  only  a  single  representative  body 
which  has  no  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  functions, 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  League,  so  reconstituted, 
xxould  be,  stated  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  Exchange  of  information  and  opinions  on  subjects 
of  international  interest  and  concern,  particularly  on 


all  controxersies  and  differences  which  may  develop  into 
war  or  which  threaten  a  rupture  of  good  relations:  ami 
also  provision  for  giving  publicity  to  such  information 
and  opinions. 

2.  Free  discussion  and  counsel  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  removing  causes  of  war  and  of  preventing  interna- 
tional differences  from  Incoming  acute. 

3.  Recommendations  as  to  bases  of  conciliation  and  of 
adjustment  of  differences;  as  to  improvements   in  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  international  tribunals,  to 
which  nations  may  resort  for  the  judicial  settlement  of 
disputes:  and  also  as  to  means  for  the  codification  and 
declaration  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  international 
law. 

Confined  to  the  foregoing  purposes,  which  cover  an 
enormous  and  most  useful  field,  the  functions  of  the  or- 
ganization would  require  the  following  agencies: 

An  Assembly  of  Delegates  representing  the  nations 
which  are  members  of  the  organization.  The  Assembly 
should  meet  periodically  to  discuss  openly  and  freely  the 
matters  coming  within  its  scope  and  purposes,  and  after 
common  counsel  to  express  formally  the  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  the  delegates. 

An  Advisory  Committee,  designated  by  the  Assembly 
of  Delegates,  as  the  guiding  agent  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes,  subject  always  to  the 
will  of  the  delegates. 

A  Bureau,  or  Office  of  Information  and  Pultlicilij,  to 
receive  and  disseminate  information  concerning  all  in- 
ternational matters  of  general  interest,  including  therein 
the  reception  and  publication  of  treaties,  international 
agreements,  and  other  data  which  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  good  understanding  should  be  subjected  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  world.  This  Bureau,  or  Office,  should 
be  established,  maintained,  and  directed  by  the  Assembly 
of  Delegates. 

In  addition  to  this  union  of  nations,  but  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  it,  a  tribunal  or  tribunals  of  international 
justice  would  of  course  be  maintained  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  for  the  removal  of  causes  of  war. 

It  is  evident  that  an  international  organization,  con- 
stituted in  the  manner  stated  and  having  the  scope  and 
purposes  set  forth,  would  furnish  a  permanent  world 
forum  for  the  general  exchange  of  views  concerning  in- 
ternational affairs  and  of  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to 
the  nations,  a  channel  of  publicity  in  regard  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  matters  through  which  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  the  expression  of  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion  in  all  countries,  and  an  agency  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
controversies,  which  would  operate  in  conjunction  with 
diplomacy  and  judicial  procedure. 

Though  such  an  organization  would  be  without  any 
physical  power  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  nations,  it 
would  seem  to  offer  the  most  practical  and  effective 
means  under  present  conditions  to  prevent  or  hinder  in- 
ternational wars  and  to  preserve  good  relations  between 
nations  by  free  discussion  of  differences  and  by  furnish- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  the  world  with  opportunity  to 
exert  its  influence  in  behalf  of  peace. 

Having  considered  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  desirable  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  possible,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  practical  matter,  to 
introduce  into  the  problem  the  factors  of  the  present 
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status  of  the  treaties  and  also  of  the  status  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

I  think  that  it  may  he  assumed  that,  so  far  as  the 
actual  terms  of  peace  are  concerned,  the  other  signatories 
of  the  treaties  will  not  place  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  amending  the  terms  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas.  If  they  should  take  such  an  attitude, 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
reservations  in  the  ratifying  resolution.  The  one  change 
in  the  treaties  which  is  essential  to  the  suggested  policy, 
and  which  could  only  be  made  by  mutual  agreement, 
relates  to  the  agency  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms. 

The  proposition  is  to  transfer  to  the  Principal  Powers 
represented  on  the  Supreme  Council,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
to  international  commissions  named  by  them,  such  duties 
and  powers  of  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  peace  as  are 
now  confined  to  the  League  of  Nations.  As  the  enforce- 
ment of  many  of  the  terms  is  already  delegated  to  the 
group  of  Principal  Powers,  such  a  transfer  ought  not  to 
cause  serious  objection.  The  League  of  Nations  would 
thus  cease  to  be  an  agency  for  treaty  enforcement,  and 
would  possess  no  coercive  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  would  necessarily  result  from 
eliminating  all  power  of  coercion,  the  structure  of  the 
organization  might  be  preserved  by  retaining,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  Council,  as  now  constituted,  to  act 
as  the  suggested  "Advisory  Committee,"  and  confiding  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  the  duties  of  the  "Bureau 
of  Information  and  Publicity." 

While  retention  of  the  Council'  with  its  recognized 
primacy  of  the  Principal  Powers  would  evidently  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations,  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  subordinate  to  the  "Assembly  of 


Delegates"  and  without  power  to  act  even  in  a  directory 
capacity  unless  authorized  by  the  Assembly  would  re- 
move a  valid  objection  to  its  retention.  While  in  theory 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  basic  principle  of  equality,  in 
practice  it  would  not  affect  the  principle. 

The  adoption  of  this  compromise  between  the  desira- 
ble form  and  the  existing  form  of  organization  would 
seem  to  offer  a  possible  basis  for  agreement.  If  later  it 
seemed  wise  to  bring  the  Covenant  theoretically  as  well 
as  practically  into  complete  accord  with  the  fundamental 
principles  that  have  been  stated  and  to  remove  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  of  those  principles  by  retention  of 
the  present  form,  the  Covenant  could  be  amended. 

These  suggestions  and  comments  as  to  a  possible 
policy  are  made  with  a  full  realization  that  they  will  not 
meet  the  approval  of  those  Americans  who  are  radically 
opposed  to  this  country's  becoming  a  member  of  any 
general  international  association.  But  to  decline  to 
enter  such  an  association  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  act 
in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  in  opposition  to  the  common  desire  of  mankind 
which  is  demanding  some  union  of  the  nations  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 
A  possible,  as  well  as  a  proper,  international  organiza- 
tion is  what  should  be  sought.  No  policy  is  worth 
while  that  is  not  founded  on  practicability.  There  is  no 
use  in  suggesting  one  which  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion existing  conditions,  because  it  will  be  unworkable 
and  will  be  as  futile  as  the  proposal  of  one  who,  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  or  a  theory,  ignores  facts  and 
circumstances.  The  formula,  stated  in  general  terms,  is 
this :  The  preferable  modified  by  the  possible  will  give 
the  practicable. 


MR.   HARDING'S   HISTORY   MAKING  CALL  FOR  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


Sunday  night,  July  10,  the  State  Department  telephoned 
the  newspaper  offices  in  Washington  that  "a  very  im- 
portant statement"  was  coming.  Half  an  hour  later,  wires 
were  carrying  from  Washington  to  the  world  the  story  that 
President  Harding  had  informally  invited  the  Powers  to  a 
conference  on  limitation  of  armaments,  with  simultaneous 
consideration  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions. 
The  story  sent  out  that  night  is  one  that  will  be  chronicled 
by  historians  in  centuries  to  come,  for  it  became  immediately 
apparent  that  the  conference  proposed  by  the  President 
will  rank  with  that  held  in  Paris  in  1919,  and  conceivably 
may  have  farther  reaching  effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  State  Department's  somewhat  laconic  announcement 
of  the  momentous  step  follows : 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  State  Department  makes 
the  following  announcement : 

The  President,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of 
the  question  of  limitation  of  armament,  has  approached 
with  informal  but  definite  inquiries  the  group  of  Powers 
heretofore  known  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  that  is,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  take 
part  in  a  conference  on  this  subject,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 


ton at  a  time  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  If  the  proposal 
is  found  to  be  acceptable,  formal  invitations  for  such  a 
conference  will  be  issued. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament 
has  a  close  relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems, 
and  the  President  has  suggested  that  the  Powers  especially 
interested  in  these  problems  should  undertake  in  connection 
with  this  conference  the  consideration  of  all  matters  bearing 
upon  their  solution  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  common  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  principles  and  policies  in  the 
Far  East.  This  has  been  communicated  to  the  Powers  con- 
cerned and  China  has  also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  relating  to  Far  Eastern  problems. 

The  Lloyd-George  speech,  delivered  in  Commons  on  the 
day  after  word  went  out  from  Washington  of  the  President's 
purpose  to  call  the  conference,  was  received  with  great  ac- 
claim. He  told  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  that  "the  world  has  been  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  such  a  lead,"  that  he  was  "confident  the  House 
will  esteem  it  an  act  of  far-seeing  statesmanship  and  will 
whole-heartedly  wish  it  success,"  and  that  "no  effort  will  be 
lacking  to  make  it  so  on  the  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  shares  to  the  full  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit 
inspiring  it." 
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Tin-  ne\t  day.  in  tin-  1'reneh  cimnilHT  of  iK'piities,  Premier 
Hriaml,  with  ii|>|)liuisi>  ringlm:  in  his  eara,  told  of  the  French 
Government's  acivptamv  of  the  invitation  In  these  wonls: 

France  replies  eagerly  to  the  suggestion  for  a  conference 
from  which  w<-  may  hope  will  come  the  final  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  MIII  sure  I  interpret  the  sentiment  of  the  Chamber  when 
1  thank  the  head  of  State  who  has  taken  this  noble  initi- 
ative ami  who  thought  at  once  of  associating  our  country 
with  it.  It  Is  a  homage  rendered  the  pacific  sentiments 
France  always  has  shown  In  the  gravest  circumstances.  1 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  French  Government  accepts 
the  Invitation  eagerly.  It  sees  In  the  Idea  the  possibility 
of  accords  which,  as  regards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cannot  be 
Indifferent  to  us  because  of  our  great  interests  there.  It 
also  see«  the  occasion  to  prove  once  again  that  our  country 
la  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  pem-c. 

Concluding,   M.    Id-la  ml   said  : 

France  will  go  to  the  conference  without  mental  reserva- 
tions or  ulterior  motives.  She  will  seek  every  means  to 
limit  armaments,  military  as  well  as  naval,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  frightful  charges  that  weigh  upon  the  peoples, 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding,  it  la  well  understood,  our 
own  national  security.  The  government  experiences  par- 
ticularly pleasure  In  the  fact  that  the  conference  will  lie 
presided  over  by  President  Harding. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  the  President's  action  was  supported 
generally,  even  by  those  elements  which  thought  Senator 
Month's  program  the  lietter  method  of  procedure.  His 
disarmament  resolution  called  for  a  conference  between 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  for  reduction 
of  naval  armaments,  and  he  contended  that  such  a  step 
would  offer  more  hope  of  practical  accomplishment  than 
a  larger  undertaking.  In  that  the  majority  of  Congress 
Joined  him  with  their  votes.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Borah  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  have  gi\cn  the  President,  it 
seems,  their  liest  wishes.  And  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  probability  that  the  whole  question  ,,f  world  |>eacc 
will  be  threshed  out  again  may  eom|>ensate  for  any  dangers 
that  may  attend  treatment  of  subjects  other  than  reduction 
of  naval  armaments  by  the  three  great  naval  powers. 


HOUSE  BESTS  SENATE  ON  PEACE 
RESOLUTION 

Chairman  Porter,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  his  supporters  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  have 
the  better  of  the  compromise  that  was  reached  between  the 
House  and  Senate  In  the  disagreement  over  the  Porter  and 
Knox  peace  resolutions.  The  agreement  In  conference  be- 
tween Senators  Knox  and  Ixxlge  and  Representatives  Porter 
and  Rogers  built  the  compromise  peace  resolution  upon  the 
Porter  resolution  and  added  to  It.  In  somewhat  revamped 
form,  the  provisions  of  the  Knox  resolution  sj>eclflcally 
reserving  American  rights,  and  also  added  provisions  to 
prevent  legal  complications  with  the  act  of  March  .".  last. 
rc|ieallng.  in  effect,  certain  war  measures. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Rogers 
snid.  regarding  these  additions  to  the  Porter  draft: 

The  first  of  the  new  sections — section  5 — makes  more 
specific  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  alien  enemy  property. 
While,  in  the  opinion  of  your  conferees,  the  original  House 
provisions  furnish  ample  safeguards,  there  apin-ars  to  be  no 
valid  objection  to  an  additional  provision  of  this  character. 

The  second  added  section — section  6 — Is  Intended  to  re- 
move any  possible  argument  that  the  act  of  March  3,  1021, 
and  the  pasuport  control  provisions  in  the  act  of  March  2. 


l!i-'l.  are  repealed  by  implication  or  affected.  Again,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  satisfied  that  any 
such  criticism  would  be  groundless,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  no  objection  to  incoriwratlng  an  express  provision  to 
this  effect. 

On  these  questions,  whether  the  Knox  or  the  Porter  reso- 
lution more  effectually  protected  American  rights,  the  issue 
was  largely  one  for  lawyers,  and  apparently  the  four  law- 
\er^  who  constituted  the  conference  committee  settled  It  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  putting  both  theories  into  the  com- 
promise resolution  and  playing  safe;  but  on  the  large  ques- 
tion of  policy  the  House  won  outright.  That  was  whether  the 
resolution  declaring  war  should  be  repealed,  as  in  the  Knox 
resolution,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  simple  declaration 
that  the  state  of  war  is  at  an  end,  as  In  the  Porter  resolu- 
tion. There  has  been  a  growing  belief  for  some  weeks  that 
in  this  respect  the  Porter  resolution  was  better  than  that  of 
Senator  Knox.  At  least,  there  has  been  a  growing  l>elief 
that  politically  it  was  much  safer,  much  less  likely  to  offer 
the  critics  of  the  Republican  administration  a  target. 

The  new  resolution,  generally  regarded,  it  may  he  said,  as 
a  wise  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  structure  of 
the  formal  declaration  of  iieace,  follows: 

SENAT6  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

Joint  resolution  terminating  the  state  of  war  between  the 
I m I «•  rial  (icrnian  Government  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  between  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  between  the  Imperial 
(id-man  Government  and  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  (i.  I'.MT.  is 
hereby  declared  at  an  end. 

SKC.  '2..  That  in  making  this  declaration,  and  as  a  part  of 
it,  there  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  nationals  any  and  all  rights,  privileges,  in- 
demnities, reparations,  or  advantages,  together  with  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same,  to  which  it  or  they  have  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November 
11,  1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof;  or 
which  were  acquired  by  or  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
1'nited  States  of  America  by  reason  of  its  participation  in 
the  war  or  to  which  its  nationals  have  thereby  become  right- 
fully entitled;  or  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  have 
Ix-en  stipulated  for  its  or  their  Iwnetit  ;  or  to  which  it  is 
entitled  as  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers; 
or  to  which  it  Is  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  act  or  acts  of 
Congress ;  or  otherwise. 

SH-.  3.  That  the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  between 
the  lni|N>rial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  I)ecem!>er  7,  1917,  Is  hereby  declared  at 
an  end. 

SEC.  4.  That  in  making  this  declaration,  and  as  a  part  of 
it,  there  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Its  nationals  any  and  all  rights,  privileges, 
indemnities,  reparations,  or  advantages,  together  with  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same,  to  which  it  or  they  have  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November 
:;.  I'.HS,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof;  or  which 
were  acquired  by  or  are  In  the  |x>sscssion  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  reason  of  Its  participation  in  the  war 
or  to  which  its  nationals  have  thereby  become  rightfully 
entitled ;  or  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germaln-en-I.aye 
or  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  have  been  stipulated  for  Its  or 
their  benefit;  or  to  which  It  Is  entitled  as  one  of  the  prin- 
<-ipal  allied  and  associated  powers;  or  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress;  or  otherwise. 

SK-.  !S.  All  property  of  the  Imperial  German  Government, 
or  Its  successor  or  successors,  and  of  all  German  nationals 
which  was,  on  April  f>,  1917,  in  or  has  since  that  date  come 
into  the  possession  or  under  control  of.  or  has  been  the  sub- 
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ject  of  a  demand  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  of  any 
of  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees,  from  any  source  or  by 
any  agency  whatsoever,  and  all  property  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  or  its  successor  or 
successors,  and  of  all  Austro-Hungarian  nationals  which 
was  on  December  7,  1917,  in  or  has  since  that  date  come  into 
the  possession  or  under  control  of,  or  has  been  tho  subject  of 
a  demand  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  of  its 
officers,  agents,  or  employees,  from  any  source  or  by  any 
agency  whatsoever,  shall  be  retained  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  no  disposition  thereof  made,  except  as  shall 
have  been  heretofore  or  specifically  hereafter  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  law  until  such  time  as  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Huugarian  Gov- 
ernment, or  their  successor  or  successors,  shall  have  respect- 
ively made  suitable  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  against  said  governments,  respectively,  of  all  persons. 
wheresoever  domiciled,  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  who  have  suffered, 
through  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  or  its 
agents,  or  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, or  its  agents,  since  July  31,  1914,  loss,  damage,  or 
injury  to  their  persons  or  property,  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether  through  the  ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian,  American,  or  other  corporations,  or 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  or  of  any  operations  of  war,  or 
otherwise,  and  also  shall  have  granted  to  persons  owing 
permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  whether  the  same  be  national  or 
otherwise,  in  all  matters  affecting  residence,  business,  pro- 
fession, trade,  navigation,  commerce,  and  industrial  property 
rights,  and  until  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  or  their 
successor  or  successors,  shall  have  respectively  confirmed 
to  the  United  States  of  America  all  fines,  forfeitures,  penal- 
ties, and  seizures  imposed  or  made  by  the  United  States  of 
America  during  the  war,  whether  in  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  or  German  nationals  or 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  or 
Austro-Hungarian  nationals,  and  shall  have  waived  any  and 
all  pecuniary  claims  against  the  United  States  of  America. 
SEC.  6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
peal, modify,  or  amend  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution 
"declaring  that  certain  acts  of  Congress,  joint  resolutions, 
and  proclamations  shall  be  construed  as  if  the  war  had 
ended  and  the  present  or  existing  emergency  expired,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1921,  or  the  passport  control  provisions  of 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1922,"  approved  March  2,  1921;  nor  to  be  effective  to 
terminate  the  military  status  of  any  person  now  in  desertion 
from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  nor 
to  terminate  the  liability  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
under  the  selective-service  law,  approved  May  18,  1917,  of 
any  person  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said 
act,  or  of  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

President  Harding  signed  the  Peace  resolution  while 
staying  at  the  country  home  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of 
New  Jersey,  over  the  Fourth  of  July  week-end.  He  has 
taken  his  time,  however,  about  issuing  a  proclamation  of 
peace,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Daugherty,  is  having  thorough  study  made  of  the  possible 
legal  effects  of  a  proclamation,  before  putting  it  into  definite 
form. 


UNEXPECTED  VICTORIES  FOR  OPPO- 
NENTS OF  BIG  WAR  OUTLAYS 

The  advocates  of  curtailment  of  military  preparation, 
whether  on(  grounds  of  economy  or  because  of  belief  that 
armaments  do  more  to  promote  than  to  discourage  wars, 
surprised  Washington  and  probably  surprised  themselves 
by  winning  very  substantial  victories  in  the  conference  com- 
mittees dealing  with  the  Naval  and  Army  Appropriation 


bills.  Against  the  vehement  protests  of  old-time  leaders  in 
Congress  and  over  the  head  of  the  Administration,  as  repre- 
sented by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  and  Secretary  of 
War  Weeks,  they  carried  out  the  substance  of  their  program. 
Unmindful  of  dire  warnings,  they  forced  acceptance  of  their 
judgment. 

The  result  in  the  fighting  in  conference  over  the  Naval  bill 
was  little  short  of  spectacular,  considered  in  the  light  of 
past  performances  in  Congress.  For  years  the  Senate  has 
had  its  way  in  the  handling  of  Naval  Appropriation  bills,  as 
in  most  other  legislation  involving  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two  branches  of  Congress;  but  the  Naval  bill 
just  agreed  upon  is  millions  of  dollars  nearer  the  total  of 
approximately  $396,000,000  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  weeks  ago  than  the  total  of  $494,000,000  that  was 
in  it  when  it  passed  the  Senate  some  time  later.  The  total 
of  the  bill  agreed  on  is  approximately  $403,000,000,  which  is 
$91,000,000  less  than  the  old  Senate  total  and  only  $7,000,000 
more  than  the  old  House  total. 

Involved  in  the  reduction  of  total  appropriation  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  from  120,000  men,  as 
favored  by  the  Senate  and  vigorously  urged  by  Secretary 
Denby,  to  106,000,  which  includes  the  personnel  of  the  aerial 
and  radio  services  connected  with  the  Navy.  The  House 
wanted  the  personnel  clipped  clean  to  100,000  men,  but 
yielded  to  the  extent  of  6,000  men,  while  the  Senate  yielded 
to  the  extent  of  14,000.  That  decrease  in  personnel  seems 
to  be  a  direct  blow  at  those  elements  which  have  been  seeing 
danger  of  strife  with  Japan,  and  possibly  with  Great  Britain, 
and  have  been  urging  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  navy :  for 
the  decrease  is  a  denial  of  even  the  more  moderate  of  the 
preparedness  advocates,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Administration.  The  figure  fixed  in  the  agreement  between 
the  two  branches  of  Congress  cuts  out  all  "luxuries"  in  the 
manning  of  ships  and  permits  the  employment  only  of  ships 
that  actually  are  necessary  in  the  operations  of  the  Navy 
today.  Historic  hulks,  some  of  them  carrying  large  crews 
at  present,  must  be  put  out  of  commission. 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill,  as  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence and  passed  through  both  branches,  carries  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $328,000,000.  The  settlement  of  the  money 
question  between  the  two  branches,  as  to  this  bill,  was  not 
so  difficult,  because  the  Senate  bill  called  for  $334,000,000 
and  the  House  bill  for  $321,000,000,  a  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  $13,000,000,  whereas  the  difference  in  the 
Naval  bill  was  nearly  $100,000,000.  But  there  was  the  sharpest 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  branches 
as  to  reduction  of  the  army  personnel,  with  the  Administra- 
tion, through  Secretary  Weeks,  vigorously  supporting  the 
views  of  Senator  Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  upper  branch. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Army  bill  was  in  the 
Senate  a  total  of  150,000  men  for  the  Army,  instead  of 
170,000  men,  was  forced  over  Senator  Wadsworth's  most 
earnest  objection.  When  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  confer- 
ence the  question  of  size  was  brought  up  again,  and  also, 
with  even  more  heat,  it  appears,  the  question  of  time  in 
which  to  make  reductions.  The  Army  now  has  about  220,000 
men;  so  that  the  reduction  to  150,000  means  the  discharge 
of  70,000,  or  about  one-third.  The  House  conferees  were 
insistent  that  not  only  should  there  be  the  reduction,  but 
that  it  should  be  accomplished  by  October.  It  was  argued 
to  them  that  only  about  20,000  men  would  normally  be  dis- 
charged in  the  period  between  July  and  October.  Senator 
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Wailsworth  declared  that  mi  enforced  n>ilui-lloii  of  70,000 
men  in  that  jicriod  would  lie  cruel.  :is  Ilic  government  would 
have  to  break  enlistment  contracts.  Strong  intimations 
came  from  Army  i>eople  that  such  a  reduction  in  so  short  a 
period  would  demoralize  the  Army.  But  the  advocates  of 
reduction,  and  Immediate  reduction,  carried  their  point 
•gainst  all. 

One  clause  in  the  bill  as  It  passed  la  said  to  have  worried 
Secretary  Weeks  greiitly.  In  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Borah  It  was  provided  that  the  War  Department 
should  not  spend  more  than  the  amount  actually  given  it. 
The  Secretary  Is  said  to  feel  that  this  may  compel  him  to 
break  enlistment  contracts  with  soldiers,  as  feared  by  Sen- 
ator Wadsworth.  The  President  took  the  position  that  the 
clause  held  the  War  Department  down  too  tightly.  A  con- 
feremv  was  held  at  the  White  House,  following  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  between  the  President  and  Secretary  and  several 
members  of  Congress.  This  provision  was  brought  up.  The 
Information  received  Inter  was  that  Senator  Borah,  who  was 
in  the  conference,  refused  to  change  his  position,  and  that  it 
was  decided  by  the  Administration  not  to  attempt  to  have 
Congress  change  the  provision  at  this  time,  but  to  propose  a 
change  In  the  regular  session. 

Not  less  significant  and  interesting  was  the  outcome  of  the 
differences  over  the  disarmament  resolution.  The  end  of 
that  fight  was  linked  with  the  end  of  the  fight  over  the 
Naval  bill.  Senator  Borah  hud  offered  in  the  Senate  his 
disarmament  resolution  (first  proposed  In  the  last  session) 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Navnl  bill.  After  President  Hard- 
ing had  Indicated  opposition  to  It,  there  came  a  sudden  shift. 
Administration  Senators  fell  Into  line,  and  the  Borah  plan 
was  attached  to  the  Naval  bill.  But  In  the  meantime 
chairman  Porter,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
had  offered  In  the  House  a  general  disarmament  resolution. 
stated  In  broad  terms — the  Borah  resolution  called  for 
action  on  naval  disarmament  between  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan — and  word  spread  through  the 
Capitol  that  the  Administration  favored  the  Porter  Idea. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  House  would  insist  upon  It. 
and  thus  kill  the  Borah  plan.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  and 
because  of  a  general  feeling  in  the  House  that  the  Borah 
plan  was  more  direct  and  practical  and  offered  more  promise 
of  immediate,  concrete  results,  the  House  conferees  on  the 
Naval  bill  accepted  the  Borah  plan  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  House. 

On  the  day  that  the  bill  was  passed  In  the  House,  with 
the  Borah  disarmament  plan  In  It,  the  President  sent  to 
Republican  Leader  Mondell,-  understood  to  be  supporting  the 
Porter  disarmament  resolution,  a  letter  which  was  regarded 
as  a  reserved  expression  In  favor  of  the  Porter  measure. 
The  President  expressed  himself  as  approving  an  expression 
by  Congress  In  favor  of  disarmament,  referred  to  the  steps 
already  taken  by  the  Administration  to  promote  disarma- 
ment, and  then  said  that  while  the  language  to  lie  used  WHS 
less  Important  than  the  taking  of  the  action,  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  if  the  broadest  and  most  general  terms  were 
used. 
His  letter,  a  characteristically  tactful  production,  follows : 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  the  questions  in  disagree- 
ment bctwiiMi  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on  the  Naval  bill, 
and  I  understand  they  are  In  process  of  adjustment,  but  that 
some  difficulty  has  been  ex|x>rienced  In  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory agreement  with  regard  to  the  language  to  be  used 
In  expressing  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Congress  toward 
efforts  to  secure  International  agreements  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments. 


A  number  of  memlxTs  of  Congress  have  been  good  enough 
to  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  expression  on  the  part  of  Con- 
i.'i-ess  which  might  seem  most  advisable  from  an  administra- 
tive viewpoint. 

I  have  said  to  Inquirers,  as  I  am  now  pleased  to  say  to 
you,  that  It  Is  not  of  particular  concern  to  the  Administra- 
tion what  form  the  expression  of  Congress  shall  take,  though 
it  Is  most  agreeable  that  Congress  shall  express  Itself  In 
favor  of  securing.  If  possible,  an  International  agreement 
upon  a  program  for  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

1  think  It  has  been  pretty  well  understood  that  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  government  has  already  I>een  seeking 
information  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations 
on  the  general  subject  of  disarmament  These  inquiries  and 
negotiations  will  be  continued,  and  the  time  and  manner  In 
which  the  matter  may  be  formally  presented  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments can  only  be  determined  after  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  Inquiries  already  Initiated. 

It  Is  wholly  desirable  to  have  the  expression  of  a  favor- 
able opinion  on  the  part  of  Congress  relating  to  this  world 
question,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  ample  if  it  should  be  ex- 
pressed In  the  broadest  and  most  general  terms. 

I  am  vastly  more  concerned  with  the  favorable  attitude 
of  the  Congress  on  this  question  than  I  am  as  to  the  form 
of  expressing  that  attitude.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
Executive  will  be  ready  to  give  every  consideration  to  such 
expression  as  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
find  themselves  disposed  to  make. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  House  to  follow  the  President's 
skillfully  made  suggestion,  that  the  Porter  plan  be  used,  is 
held  to  be  but  another  evidence  of  the  same  sentiment  that 
upset  the  Senate  in  the  light  over  the  Naval  bill  and  forced 
great  reductions,  and  also  upset  the  old-line  leaders  by  com- 
pelling almost  precipitate  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Army. 
That  sentiment  calls  for  immediate  action.  It  Is  the  result 
of  the  pressure  from  the  constituents  of  members  of  the 
House,  all  of  whom  will  go  before  the  people  next  year. 
The  constituents  want  action  at  once  In  decreasing  the  great 
financial  outlays  for  war.  Idealism  has  become  practicality. 
Humanitarianism  Is  one  with  hard  sense.  The  logic  of  the 
old-time  workers  against  war  has  proved  Itself  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  world,  and  the  average  man,  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  logic  in  the  form  of  tax  bills,  Insists  that  the 
logic  be  heeded. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  explanation  to  be  heard  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  unexpected  victories  of  the  advocates  of  curtail- 
ment. 


OUTCROPPINGS  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  sessions  of  the  British  Im- 
perial Conference,  a  gathering  pregnant  of  large  potentiali- 
ties for  Britain  and  the  world,  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  exact  policy  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  renewing  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  one  of  the  major 
concerns,  if  not  the  major  concern,  of  the  conference.  Thus, 
a  few  days  ago  there  came  out  of  London  simultaneously  a 
report  that  the  treaty  would  continue  automatically  for  one 
year,  under  a  ruling  of  I»rd  Chancellor  Blrkenhead,  and  a 
report  that  a  temixirary  extension  of  tlm-c  months,  from 
July  to  October,  hud  been  propose.!  to  Japun  by  (ireut 
Britain  and  was  being  considered  favorably.  And  both 
reports  came  from  ordinarily  reliable  sources. 

In  explanation  of  the  first  report,  it  was  stated  that  Lord 
Hirkenhead  held  that  In  the  event  of  failure  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Japan  to  denounce  the  treaty.  It  runs  Indefinitely, 
there  being  no  neivssjty.  under  Its  terms,  for  formal  re- 
newal :  and  that  It  runs  for  a  year  after  formal  denuncla- 
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tion  is  made.  In  explanation  of  the  second  report,  it  was 
stated  that  the  treaty  would  lapse,  unless  renewed,  on  July  13, 
since  formal  notice  of  termination  had  been  given  hy  both 
nations  to  the  League  of  Nations  last  July,  thus  complying 
with  the  requirement  of  formal  denunciation  one  year  in 
advance,  said  to  have  been  stated  by  Lord  Birkenhead.  In 
further  explanation  of  the  second  report  it  was  suggested 
that  if  there  were  renewal  for  three  months  a  conference 
on  the  whole  Pacific  situation  might  be  arranged,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  would  include  the  question  of  naval 
disarmament,  brought  clearly  to  the  forefront  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Senator  Borah's  resolution. 

American  interest  in  the  question  of  renewal  of  the  treaty 
creates  sympathy  here  with  the  vigorous  protests  made 
against  the  secrecy  of  the  conference  by  some  of  the  English 
newspapers,  including  the  Times,  which  said  recently  that  if 
the  gathering  of  Dominion  premiers  with  the  official  states- 
men at  home  is  "sitting  as  a  conference,  full  publicity  is 
both  traditional  and  imperative,  in  the  public  interest."  The 
craving  for  full  information  by  those  interested  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  was  intensified  by  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  denying  that  it  is  being  informed  offi- 
cially of  the  plans  of  the  British  Government. 

This  statement  from  Secretary  Hughes'  department,  brief 
and  rather  curt,  follows : 

In  view  of  a  dispatch  of  the  Associated  Press  with  respect 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  published 
this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  "it  is  understood  that  the 
State  Department  has  been  kept  fully  informed  of  the  plans 
of  the  British  Government,  and  that  it  has  been  given  as- 
surance that  in  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  inclusion  of  anything 
inimical  to  American  rights,"  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  informed  with  respect  to  the 
plans  of  the  British  Government  and  has  received  no  assur- 
ances in  the  matter. 

This  statement  is  made  to  avoid  the  receiving  by  the 
American  public  of  a  false  impression  that  the  Department 
has  been  kept  cognizant  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 

However,  throughout  the  conference  there  came  unofficial 
bits  of  information  tending  to  reassure  those  Americans  who 
look  anxiously  to  the  Pacific  as  a  spot  of  possible  danger  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  These  tidbits  were  of  the 
same  tenor — that  nothing  should  or  would  be  done  by  the 
British  Empire  that  would  complicate  the  perplexities  of  the 
situation  as  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  or  that 
would  tend  to  encourage  the  jingoistic  elements  in  Japan. 
The  position  of  the  Canadian  Premier,  Arthur  Meighen,  has 
been  understood  as  wholly  sympathetic  toward  America's 
viewpoint  in  the  Pacific  problem,  as  has  been,  of  course,  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadian  people  generally.  But  equally  defi- 
nite respect  for  the  American  viewpoint  has  been  shown  by 
W.  M.  Hughes,  Premier  of  Australia,  who  wants  renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  pact  for  the  protection  he  believes  it 
would  give  his  outpost  nation  against  the  more  powerful 
Japs.  He  told  the  London  correspondent  of  the  fhristitni 
Science  Monitor  that  his  chief  aim  in  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence would  be  to  find  a  way  to  renew  the  treaty  "in  a  form 
agreeable  to  the  United  States." 

That  interview  was  a  strong  reiteration  of  previous  state- 
ments made  by  Premier  Hughes,  and  its  expressions  take  on 
an  added  significance  when  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
at  one  with  informal  expressions  from  other  Dominion 
premiers  and  from  home  statesmen  in  attendance  upon  the 
conference.  Whether  from  narrowly  selfish  reasons  and  a 
realization  of  "which  side  the  bread  is  buttered  on,"  or  from 


an  altruistic  concept  of  the  future  of  a  world  served  by 
harmony  between  the  English-speaking  peoples,  or  from  both, 
the  statesmen  representing  all  of  the  far-flung  British  Em- 
pire consistently  sought  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of 
America  in  their  expressions. 

Said  Premier  Hughes  in  the  interview  mentioned : 

The  hope  of  the  world,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  an  understanding 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples — between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  free 
nations  which  make  up  the  Commonwealth  of  the  British 
Empire. 

He  added : 

At  the  imperial  conference,  which  is  now  sitting,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Australia,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  near 
neighbor  of  Japan,  and  our  safety  lies  in  this  alliance,  for 
with  Japan  as  our  partner  we  have  no  fear  of  aggression 
from  the  East,  and  our  great  distance  from  Europe  makes 
aggression  on  the  part  of  any  European  power  impossible. 

The  trouble,  however,  arises  in  relation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire as  a  whole;  for,  as  I  have  said,  friendship  with  the 
United  States  is  the  paramount  desire  of  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples  outside  of  that  great  democracy.  For  various 
reasons  America  is  irritated  by  the  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty,  and  although  provision  has  been  made  by 
subsequent  agreements  that  that  treaty  can  never  be  invoked 
in  involving  the  British  Empire  in,  a  quarrel  with  America 
on  behalf  of  Japan,  yet  the  idea  persists  in  the  United 
States  that  in  some  way  or  other  that  agreement  is  bound 
to  militate  against  American  interests. 

So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  I  feel  that  a  renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  is  essential,  but  such  a  renewal 
must  be  in  a  modified  form  that  will  be  acceptable,  not  only 
to  America  but  to  Japan  and  Britain.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  so  modify  it  as  to  reach  this  desideratum.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  western 
Canada  are  at  one  with  the  United  States  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  Japanese  people  holding  land  in  the  Western 
States  of  America. 

Australia,  as  you  know,  has  its  own  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  form  of  "A  White  Australia,"  and  while  we  have  a  grent 
admiration  for  the  Japanese  people,  we  do  not  necessarily 
desire  that  they  should  come  and  live  in  our  home. 

My  chief  aim  at  the  conference  will  therefore  be,  as-  I 
stated  in  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
April,  to  find  the  means  of  steering  the  ship  of  state  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  discover  a  way  in  which  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  can 
be  renewed  in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  United  States. 

A  more  diplomatic  expression  of  the  same  general  view, 
that  America  must  be  considered  carefully  in  the  outlining 
of  the  foreign  policy,  is  discerned  throughout  the  "four 
points"  made  by  Premier  Meighen,  of  Canada,  in  his  speech 
before  the  conference,  as  those  points  sifted  out  to  the  pub- 
lic. That  speech,  essentially  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  great 
self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  is  said  to 
have  created  a  profound  stir,  for  all  its  tactful  verbiage. 
Mr.  Meighen's  four  points,  embracing  the  essentials  of  the 
speech,  are  reported  to  be : 

First.  That  upon  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  which 
more  directly  concern  the  British  Government,  such  as  mat- 
ters arising  in  connection  with  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  Middle  East,  the  governments  of  the  dominions  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  and  constantly  informed. 

Second.  That  upon  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  affecting 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  the  dominion  governments  must  be 
consulted. 

Third.  That  the  British  Government  should  enter  into  no 
treaties  or  special  alliances  without  consultation  with  and 
the  advice  of  the  dominions,  and  that  all  such  treaties,  even 
when  entered  into,  should  he  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
dominion  parliaments. 
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Fourth.  Tlml  ii|Niii  all  quest  ions  arising  as  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  the  advice  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
eriinient  iiui-l  U-  accepted  ;is  liniil. 

In  the  light  of  that  speech,  this  excerpt  from  an  article  In 
IhcN/'f.  /'/'"'•.  which  is  fairly  characteristic  of  the  thought 
of  many  Kngllshmcn  today,  deserves  to  be  noted : 

i:\i-n  if  .la|>an  and  America  should  quarrel.  Great  Britain 
coulil  never  take  sides  with  Japan.  That  would  he  a  sure 
and  s|>eedy  way  of  driving  every  British  dominion  out  nf  its 
allegiance  In  the  mother  country.  It  would  moan  the  break 
up  of  the  llritlsh  Kmpirc.  and  such  folly  would  deserve  such 
a  fate. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  flood  of  pro-American 
sentiment  that  ran  over  the  Imperial  Conference  with  regard 
to  the  Anglo  Japanese  pact  were  the  appeals  made  to  the 
assembled  premiers  on  In-half  of  Asiatic  nations  that  stand 
in  fear  of  Japan.  From  F..  K.  Whang.  s|Miken  of  as  delegate 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  Korean  Commission  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  came  this  argument,  as  reported  to  the  .Vcir  York 
TiiiK  K.  which  is  taken  to  l>c  an  accurate  expression  of  senti- 
ment among  the  Koreans: 

Japanese  (mllcy  in  Korea  is  mainly  of  Interest  to  the 
premiers  of  Great  Britain  U'cuuse  It  is  a  revelation  of  the 
IMilicy  of  Japan,  a  policy  which  cannot  fail  lit  the  end.  if 
carried  mil  to  its  logical  conclusion,  to  lie  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  western  powers  in  Asia. 

Japanese  statesmen  excuse  the  destruction  of  the  Korean 
nationhood  on  the  ground  that  they  are  compelled  to  lind 
places  in  the  sun  for  their  overflowing  population.  The 
rigors  of  life  in  a  cold  climate  like  Korea  and  Manchuria 
are  unsuitable  for  the  average  Japanese.  It  Is,  therefore, 
elsewhere  than  mi  the  continent  that  they  must  find  places 
in  the  sun. 

A  colossal  struggle  i-  Inevitable  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
liowers  and  Japan  to  end  the  conversion  of  Australia  and 
the  1'acilic  slo|ies  of  America  Into  Japanese  colonies.  There 
is  no  secret  almut  the  aim  of  the  Japanese  militarists,  men 
who.  despite  all  the  reassurances  ami  declarations  of  Japa- 
nese ollicials  in  Kuro|>e,  control  the  policy  of  their  country. 
Tlic  absorption  of  Korea  Is  only  the  first  step  in  their  avowed 
policy. 

The  next  step  is  the  absorption  of  Manchuria,  which  is 
already  largely  accomplished.  Then  comes  domination  of 

China. 

Thev  are  steadily  proceeding  with  this.  With  ama/ing 
success  they  have  sinc-e  the  great  war  secured  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the 'most  natural  rights  of  eastern  Silieria.  and  they 
have  done  so  by  methods  contrary  to  humanity  and  to 
justice.  Should  Japan  dominate  China  she  will  lie  In  IMIS!- 
tion  to  dominate  the  world,  to  compel  the  British  do- 
minions overseas  to  admit  their  iiopulatlon  as  settlers,  and 
to  make  the  world  a  world  In  which  Japanese  ideals.  Japa- 
nese harsh  officialism,  and  Ja|>anese  ways  will  rule. 

And  from  B.  I>enox  Simpson,  political  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  went  this  argument  to  the  Imperial 
Conference,  incidentally  throwing  a  light  on  internal  condi- 
tions in  Japan  to  which  this  .-ountry  is  not  entirely  accus- 
tomed : 

Tile  real  role  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has  heen  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  impede  China.  The  fears  expressed 
that  the  termination  of  the  alliance  would  be  followed  by 
dangerous  Japanese  action  arc  based  on  ignorance  of  Asia 
the  same  ignorance,  for  Instance,  as  was  displaced  In  the 
IM.-I  war  AtiL-lo-I'ersian  agreement.  If  the  alliance  Is  ended, 
nothing  will  happen  anywhere  except  in  Japan.  There  the 
more  lilieral  elements.  In  less  than  a  year,  will  gain  control; 
there  will  he  a  collapse  of  the  military  party:  a  modification 
of  the  constitution:  friendship  with  China,  and  a  settlement 
of  such  Issues  ns  Shantung. 

Quite  evidently,   the  "See  America   First"  attitude,   so  to 
•  (  the  .-olonlal  statesmen  attending  the  Imperial  Con- 


ference, and  of  so  large  a  part  of  British  home  opinion  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  renewing  the  Anglo  Jap: sc 

treaty,  made  a  very  deep  Impression  uiion  Japanese  states- 
men, for  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  Tutted  States. 
Baron  Shidehara.  came  forth  on  the  Fourth  of  July  with  an 
o|K-n  and  direct  appeal  to  the  American  people  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  renewal  of  the  treaty.  Those  were  not  his 
words,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  his  statement,  a  very 
remarkable  one,  ill  that  It  was  addressed  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

Since  Baron  Shldcharu's  upiieal  becomes  a  part  of  the 
background  of  the  Imperial  Conferewe,  In  its  consideration 
of  the  question  of  renewing  the  treaty,  what  he  said  should 
lie  read  In  connection  with  what  has  heen  stated  above  as 
to  the  developments  of  the  conference.  First,  without  going 
In  the  question  whether,  as  Lord  Blrkenhead  is  reported  to 
have  held,  the  treaty  continues  automatically  until  de- 
nounced and  for  one  year  thereafter.  Baron  Shidehara  states 
that  negotiations  between  the  two  powers,  looking  to  re- 
newal of  the  treaty,  have  not  been  started.  Then  lie  pro 
tests  against  what  lie  describes  as  a  campaign  "actively  at 
work  misrepresenting  the  possible  effect  of  the  alliance  upon 
the  I'nited  States."  He  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  "sympathy 
and  approval"  with  which  the  United  States  contemplated 
the  alliance  when  first  drawn,  in  1002,  and  of  the  lack  of 
thought 'by  the  contracting  parties,  when  the  |iact  was 
renewed  in  1005,  that  this  country  would  lie  disturlied. 
Next,  he  speaks  of  the  insertion  in  Article  4  of  the  pact,  us 
revised  in  1011.  of  the  provision  that  the  alliance  would 
require  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  to  go  to  war  with 
a  third  power  with  which  it  had  a  general  arbitration  treaty. 

He  continues: 

This  provision,  in  its  relation  to  the  United  States,  has 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  conflicting  interpretations. 
To  a  practical  mind,  however,  the  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  Its  inclusion  should  at  once  serve  to  remove  all  doubt 
regarding  its  significance.  The  Idea  of  revising  the  alliance 
in  1!U1  was  conceived  primarily  with  the  object  of  faeilltat- 
ing  the  negotiations  which  were  known  to  be  then  In  pro- 
gress between  I»ndon  and  Washington  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  Neither  Japan  nor  Great 
Britain  has  ever  contemplated,  under  the  alliance,  any 
rasu*  fa-dcri*  prejudicial  or  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States:  and  any  plan  designed  to  remove  the  (KIS- 
sibillty  of  an  armed  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Great" Britain  was  of  course  agreeable  to  Japan.  It  was  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the  quoted  provision  of  Article 
IV  was  adopted. 

The  same  policy  inspires  Japan  as  strongly  today  as  ever 
before.  It  has  not.  in  any  degree,  been  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-American  general  arbitration  treaty  failed 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Nor  is 
it  practically  necessary  to  carry  on  the  legal  analysis  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Peace  Commission  Treaty,  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
liill.  should  lie  construed  as  a  general  arbitration  treaty 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  IV  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
agreement.  For,  apart  from  that  question,  it  was  already 
well  understood  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  existing  agree- 
ment that  the  alliance  should  In  no  case  be  directed  against 
the  United  Slates. 

In  explanation  of  Japan's  attitude.  Count  Uehida.  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  made  the  following  statement  to 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  February  4.  1021  : 

"As  far  as  I  understand,  when  Article  4  of  the  treaty 
(Anglo-Japanese  Alliance!  was  Inserted,  the  United  States 
was  specifically  in  mind,  and  therefore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  question  whether  the  general  arbitration  treaty  men- 
t|..iied  In  Article  4  has  liocn  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  or  not  makes  no  particular  difference.  In  other 
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words,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  we 
can  safely  say  that  already,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  (Anglo-Japanese  Alliance),  it  was  understood 
that  there  should)  be  no  application  of  this  treaty  to  the 
United  States." 

Japan  is  naturally  anxious  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  loyal  co-operation  between  herself  and  the 
British  Empire,  which  she  regards  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  stability  of  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  the  firm  and  fixed  determination  of  Japan  to  permit  noth- 
ing to  hamper  her  traditional  relations  of  good  will  and 
good  understanding  with  the  United  States.  She  is  satisfied 
that  these  two  affiliations  are  in  no  way.  incompatible,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  complementary  and  even  essential  to  each 
other. 

Charges  have  sometimes  been  made  that  the  alliance  tends 
to  encourage  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Japan  in 
China.  If  this  were  the  case  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
preamble  of  the  agreement,  which  provides  for 

"The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  powers 
in  China  by  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China." 

Japan  fully  realizes  that  any  such  venture  of  aggression 
would  be  not  only  hopeless  of  attainment,  but  destructive  of 
her  own  security  and  welfare.  She  sincerely  wishes  for 
China  an  early  achievement  of  peace,  unity,  and  stable 
government.  She  desires  to  cultivate  her  relations  with  that 
country  along  the  path  of  mutual  respect  and  helpfulness. 
Her  vast  commercial  interests  alone,  if  for  no  other  con- 
sideration, point  unmistakably  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy.  This  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.  In  no  adverse  direction  has  the  alliance  ever 
exerted  its  influence. 


BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  a  new  and  determined 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  compose 
the  Irish  situation,  which  at  this  writing  is  so  full  of  hope 
as  to  rejoice  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  most  important 
effort  that  has  been  made  since  Sinn  Fein  took  the  field,  and 
to  observers  on  this  side  of  the  water  it  has  refreshing  ele- 
ments of  openness— of  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
and  the  world  over.  In  some  measure,  the  effort  was  threat- 
ened by  almost  coincident  information  that  if  peaceful  at- 
tempts to  find  the  remedy  for  the  tragedy  of  Ireland  fail, 
more  extensive  military  operation  in  the  south  will  take 
place;  but  the  British  Government  succeeded  in  eliminating 
from  the  news  of  possible  larger  military  operations  the 
note  of  threat  that  would  have  been  so  inflammatory  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  would  have  seriously  discounted  its 
effort  at  peaceful  settlement. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Ulster  Parliament  was  made  the 
occasion  upon  which  to  pivot  the  peace  appeal.  Ulster  hav- 
ing expressed  its  popular  will  in  decisive  fashion  for  con- 
tinued union  with  the  Empire,  and  a  new  government  for 
the  north  of  Ireland,  clearly  reflecting  the  will  of  the  people, 
being  in  process  of  functioning  in  the  presence  of  King 
George,  the  British  statesmen  seized  upon  that  as  the  time, 
not  to  brandish  the  mailed  fist  at  the  south  of  Ireland,  but 
to  hold  out  the  olive  branch.  King  George's  speech  in  open- 
ing the  Ulster  Parliament  is  accepted  almost  universally, 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  Irish  nationalists,  as  a 
statesmanlike  appeal.  Arthur  Balfour  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing written  the  speech,  which  is  shot  through  with  some- 
thing of  the  spiritual  quality  that  marks  Balfour  in  certain 
moods : 

The  King's  speech  was : 


For  all  who  love  Ireland  as  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,  this 
is  a  profoundly  moving  occasion  in  Irish  history.  I  could 
not  have  allowed  myself  to  give  Ireland  by  deputy  alone  my 
earnest  prayers  and  good  wishes  in  the  new  era  which  opens 
with  this  ceremony,  and  I  therefore  come  in  person,  as  head 
of  the  Empire,  to  inaugurate  the  Parliament  on  Irish  soil. 

I  inaugurate  it  with  the  deepest  hope,  and  I  feel  assured 
you  will  do  your  utmost  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  happi- 
ness and  good  government  for  all  parts  of  the  community 
which  you  represent.  This  Is  a  great  and  critical  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  six  counties  alone,  for  everything 
which  interests  them  touches  Ireland,  and  everything  which 
touches  Ireland  finds  an  echo  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Few  things  are  more  earnestly  desired  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  than  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
age-long  Irish  problems,  which  for  generations  embarrassed 
our  forefathers  as  they  now  weigh  heavily  upon  us.  Most 
certainly  there  is  no  wish  nearer  my  own  heart  than  that 
every  man  of  Irish  birth,  whatever  his  creed  and  wherever 
may  be  his  home,  should  work  in  loyal  co-operation  with  the 
free  communities  on  which  the  British  Empire  is  based. 

I  am  confident  the  important  matters  intrusted  to  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  the  Northern  Parliament  will  be  man- 
aged with  wisdom  and  with  moderation,  with  fairness  and 
due  regard  to  every  faith  i'nd  interest,  and  with  no  abate- 
ment of  that  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Empire  which  you 
proved  so  gallantly  in  the  great  war.  The  request  for  full 
partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  religious  freedom 
Ireland  has  enjoyed.  She  has  now  conferred  upon  her  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  all  the  essential  tasks  of  domestic  legis- 
lation and  government,  and  I  feel  no  misgiving  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  you  who  stand  here  today  will  carry  out  the 
all-important  functions  intrusted  to  your  care. 

My  hope  is  broader  still.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Empire 
are  on  Ireland  today,  that  Empire  in  which  so  many  nations 
and  races  have  come  together,  in  spite  of  ancient  feuds,  and 
in  which  new  nations  have  come  to  birth  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  youngest  in  this  hall.  I  am  emboldened  by  the  thought 
to  look  beyond  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  which  have  clouded 
of  late  my  vision  of  Irish  affairs.  I  speak  from  a  full  heart 
when  I  pray  that  my  coming  to  Ireland  today  may  prove  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  an  end  of  strife  among  her  people, 
whatever  their  race  or  creed. 

In  that  hope  I  appeal  to  all  Irishmen  to  pause,  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  to  forgive  and 
to  forget,  and  to  join  in  making  for  the  land  which  they  love 
a  new  era  of  peace,  contentment,  and  good  will.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  in  southern  Ireland,  too,  there  may  ere 
long  take  place  a  parallel  to  what  is  now  passing  in  this 
hall ;  that  there  a  similar  occasion  may  present  itself  and  a 
similar  ceremony  be  performed. 

For  this  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  in 
fullest  measure  provided  the  powers,  for  this  the  Parliament 
of  Ulster  is  pointing  the  way.  The  future  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  people  themselves.  May  this  historic  gathering 
be  the  prelude  of  the  day  on  which  the  Irish  people  of  the 
north  and  south,  under  one  parliament  or  two,  as  those  par- 
liaments may  themselves  decide,  shall  work  together  in  com- 
mon love  for  Ireland  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  mutual 
justice  and  respect. 

At  the  same  time  the  King's  speech  was  delivered,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  wrote  Sir  James  Craig,  Ulster's  leader  and 
premier,  that  he  hoped  "the  influence  and  example"  of  Ulster 
"will  assist  to  set  the  whole  of  Ireland,  ere  long,  upon  the 
path  of  practical  co-operation,"  and  three  days  later  there 
went  from  London  to  Eamon  de  Valera  the  letter  from 
Lloyd-George  which  sought  to  bring  to  a  head,  in  the  form 
of  a  conference  of  all  interests,  the  move  for  peace.  Lloyd- 
George  wrote : 

SIB:  The  British  Government  are  deeply  anxious  that,  so 
far  as  they  can  assure  it,  the  King's  appeal  for  reconcilia- 
tion in  Ireland  shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  Rather 
than  allow  yet  another  opportunity  of  settlement  In  Ireland 
to  be  cast  aside,  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  a 
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tinal  :i|i|ieHl.  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  King's  words,  for  a  confer 
em-e  between  tlicmsehes  :in. I  representatives  of  southern 
iinil  northern  Ireland. 

I  write,  therefore.  I"  i-onvey  the  following  Invitation  to 
you  as  the  chosen  leader  of  n  great  majority  In  southern 
Ireland  anil  to  Sir  James  Craig,  premier  of  northern  Ire- 
laml :  (1>  That  yon  .should  attend  a  eonferenee  here  In  Lon- 
don, in  company  with  Sir  .Tames  Craig,  to  explore  to  the 
nuiioM  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  (2)  That  you  should 
bring  with  you  for  the  purpose  any  colleague  whom  you  may 
select.  The  government  will,  of  course,  give  safe  conduct  to 
all  who  may  be  chosen  to  participate  In  the  conference. 

\Vc  make  this  invitation  with  a  fervent  desire  to  end  the 
ruinous  conflict  which  has  for  centuries  divided  Ireland  and 
embittered  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  these  two  Islands,  • 
whip  ought  to  live  In  nelghlwrly  harmony  at  a  time  when  CO- 
operation  would  mean  so  much,  not  only  to  the  Empire,  but 
to  humanity.  We  wish  tint  no  endeavor  should  be  lacking 
on  our  part  to  realize  the  King's  prayer,  and  we  ask  you  to 
meet  i»-.  as  we  will  meet  you.  In  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
for  which  His  Majesty  appealed. 

I  am,  sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  LLOYD-OEOBOE. 

K.  de  Valera.  Esq. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  sent  a  similar  letter,  of  course,  to  Sir 
James  Craig. 

These  letters  having  IHH-II  sent,  the  situation  passed  from 
a  phase  calling  for  broad  gestures  to  the  more  difficult  one 
of  cautious  negotiation.  <»n  the  day  following  the  dispatch 
of  Lloyd-George's  letter  to  de  Valera,  Dublin  apparently  was 
confused  as  to  policy,  and  there  were  signs  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  extremists  among  the  Sinn  Fein  and 
the  moderates.  In  Belfast.  Craig  moved  at  once  to  comply 
with  Lloyd-George's  proposal,  calling  a  meeting  of  his  Cab- 
inet to  consider  the  nature  of  the  formal  reply  and  to  select 
delegates  to  the  suggested  conference  in  London.  That  move 
liy  Craig  led  to  the  thought  that  de  Valera  might  ask  per- 
mission to  cipusult  with  his  Sinn  Fein  Cabinet,  which,  if 
granted,  would  mean  that  the  British  must  release  at  least 
temporarily  several  Sinn  Fein  leaders  who  have  been  jailed. 

The  next  day  brought  no  definite  news  from  Dublin,  but 
on  the  day  following  that  de  Valera  acted.  He  wrote  Lloyd- 
Gcorgc  as  follows: 

I  have  received  your  letter.  1  am  in  consultation  with 
such  of  the  principal  representatives  of  our  nation  as  are 
iivailahle.  We  most  earnestly  desire  to  help  in  bringing 
about  n  lasting  peace  between  the  peoples  of  these  two 
islands,  but  see  no  avenue  by  which  It  can  be  reached  if  you 
deny  Ireland's  essential  unity  and  set  aside  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination. 

Before  replying  more  fully  to  your  letter.  I  ain  seeking  a 
ciinfcrcnce  with  certain  representatives  of  the  political 
minority  in  this  country. 

In  conformity  with  that  letter,  de  Valera  sent  the  follow- 
ing one  to  Craig  and  other  Ulster  leaders: 

The  reply  which  I.  as  tli"  spokesman  for  the  Irish  nation, 
shall  make  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  will  affect  the  lives  and 
futures  of  the  political  minority  In  this  Island  no  less  than 
tho.-e  of  the  majority.  I'.efore  sending  my  reply,  therefore. 
1  would  like  to  confer  with  you  and  to  learn  from  you  at 
tirst  hand  the  views  of  certain  sections  of  our  peoples  of 
whom  you  are  the  representative. 

1  am  i •ontldcnt  you  will  not  refuse  this  service  to  Ireland. 
and  I  shall  await  you  at  Mansion  House.  1  nihlin,  on  Monday 
next  In  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  attend. 

In  the  meantime  Craig  had  sat  with  his  Cabinet  on  Lloyd- 
George's  Invitation,  had  accepted  it  and  named  his  dele- 
gates; so  he  took  the  position.  u|ion  receipt  of  de  Valera's 
letter,  that  he  could  not  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to  meet 


him    In    Dublin,    since    he    had    "already    accepted    Premier 
Lloyd-George's  Invitation  to  the  Ixmdon  conference." 

Craig's  refusal  to  meet  de  Valera  In  Dublin  brought  into 
sharp  relief  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  the  negotia- 
tions and  caused  many  to  fear  that  the  whole  plan  would 
be  abortive,  as  have  been  so  many  plans  for  settlement  of 
the  Irish  situation,  but  there  was  a  prevailing  belief,  or 
intuition.  In  this  country  that  the  situation  was  too  ripe  for 
settlement  to  die  so  early  and  easily.  Events  proved  the 
soundness  of  that  Itelief.  or  intuition,  although  on  June  29 
de  Valera  somewhat  strengthened  the  view  of  the  pessimists 
by  replying  as  follows  to  Craig's  declination: 

I  greatly  regret  that  you  cannot  come  to  a  conference  In 
I  >uhlin  Monday.  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  proposal  because  of  its 
implications,  is  impossible  of  acceptance  in  its  present  form. 
Our  political  difficulties  ought  to  be  adjusted  and  can,  I 
Itelleve.  Iw  adjusted  on  Irish  soil.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in 
the  negotiation  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  the  Irish  dele- 
gation ought  not  to  be  divided,  but  should  act  as  a  unit  011 
some  common  principle. 

Two  days  later,  however,  on  July  1,  de  Valera  was  in 
conference  with  other  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  among  them  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Prof.  John  MacNeill,  who  had  been  released 
from  prison  by  the  British  as  part  of  the  general  move 
toward  conciliation  and  ]K-ace.  While  the  world  learned 
nothing  definite  from  that  conference,  progress  was  sensed. 
.Meantime,  information  had  come  that  while  Craig  would 
not  attend  the  Dublin  conference,  others  of  his  party  would 
do  so,  and  the  session  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  was  awaited  with  the  keenest  interest  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

The  guarded  outgivings  from  that  conference  were  hope- 
ful. Intimations  came  that  de  Valera  would  meet  Lloyd- 
(Jeorge  in  London  after  all.  Jn  the  conference  he  and  Griffith 
represented  Sinn  Fein,  and  the  Unionists  were  represented 
by  Karl  Mlddleton.  Sir  Maurice  Dockrell,  Sir  Robert  Woods, 
and  Arthur  Jameson,  who.  incidentally,  also  represented  the 
land-owning  and  commercial  classes  and  the  university 
element  of  North  Ireland.  The  two  groups  discussed  the 
situation  amicably,  and  in  evident  consonance  with  a  new 
spirit  that  had  come  over  Ireland,  and  led  to  a  certain 
fraternization  in  the  streets  between  the  opposing  partisans. 

On  the  day  of  this  conference — the  Fourth  of  July — 
Ambassador  Harvey,  speaking  before  the  American  Society 
in  London,  at  Its  annual  Independence  Day  dinner,  voiced 
something  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  the  air  when  he  said : 

Whether  the  territory  comprising  the  1'nited  States  could 
have  been  retained  Is  wholly  speculative.  But  one  fact  is 
<-ertain — if  George  III  had  issued  a  proclamation  even  ap 
proxlmatlng  in  eloquent  sincerity  and  appealing  force  that 
uttered  the  other  day  by  George  V  in  his  faithful  endeavor 
to  reconcile  a  nation,  there  would  have  been  no  ringing  of 
bells  In  Philadelphia  14.r.  years  ago  this  night,  nor  for  many 
years  thereafter. 

The  next  day  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Premier  of 
South  Africa,  appeared  in  Dublin.  One  report  stated  that 
he  had  not  gone  there  as  an  agent  of  the  British  Govern 
incut,  but  in  his  individual  capacity.  He  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  In  bringing  de 
Valera  and  Lloyd-George  together  in  conference,  and  he 
sought  the  opportunity  to  help.  Another  report  was  that  he 
had  Lloyd-George's  terms  on  paper.  In  any  event  he  saw 
de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  others  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  and 
hail  prolonged  conferences  with  them. 
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And  on  July  0,  (ieueral  Sinuts  was  back  in  London,  full 
of  cheer,  and  spent  hours  in  conference  with  Lloyd-George, 
Sir  James  Craig,  Balfour,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood,  and  other  authorities.  That  night,  speaking  at 
a  dinner  given  him  by  the  South  African  colony  in  London, 
General  Smuts  said  that  the  Irish  situation  was  soluble, 
and  that  if  all  helped  "to  create  a  better  atmosphere  and 
are  determined  to  wipe  out  what  is  really  a  stain  on  the 
Empire's  record,  we  shall  succeed." 

He  continued : 

I  think,  1  am  hopeful,  I  trust,  that  the  question  will  be 
solved  and  that  thereby  the  British  Empire  will  be  freed 
from  the  imputation  that  in  this  ancient  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  still  exists  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  Empire  rests.  I  say  that  the 
problem  is  soluble  because  I  have  seen  it  solved  in  my  own 
country  under  circumstances  less  embittered  than  in  Ireland, 
but  certainly  of  a  very  different  character,  too. 

By  that  time  there  was  more  and  more  discussion  of 
possible  terms  of  settlement,  and  following  this  speculation 
was  a  tendency  to  believe  that  "settlement  was  too  good  to 
be  true" — a  tendency  stimulated  by  some  reports  from 
Dublin  that  there  was  fresh  doubt  that  de  Valera  would 
meet  Lloyd-George,  reiwrts  which  rather  pictured  de  Valera 
as  standing  on  his  dignity.  But  it  was  evident  that  officials' 
hopes  still  were  high,  and  attention  was  centered  by  the 
discerning  on  a  conference  of  Sinn  Fein  leaders  with 
Unionist  representatives  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  Friday, 
July  8.  That  conference  merited  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
cerning, for  it  was  pregnant  of  progress  toward  peace. 
Great  events  flowed  from  it.  Following  the  conference,  de 
Valera  sent  this  letter — that  will  be  historic — to  Lloyd- 
George  : 

SIR:  The  desire  you  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  end  the  centuries  of  conflict  between  the 
peoples  of  these  two  islands  and  to  establish  relation ;  of 
neighborly  harmony  is  the  genuine  desire  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  colleagues  and  received  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  minority  of  our  nation 
in  regard  to  the  invitation  you  have  sent  me.  In  reply  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  meet  and  discuss  with  you 
on  what  basis  such  a  conference  as  that  proposed  can 
reasonably  hope  to  achieve  the  object  desired. 

EAMON  DE  VALERA. 

Co-iucidentally,  information  was  given  to  the  public  that 
hostilities  would  be  suspended  in  Ireland  on  the  following 
Monday,  which  was  July  11.  It  developed  that  Earl  Middle- 
ton  had  been  the  bearer  of  messages  between  Lloyd-George 
and  de  Valera,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  negotiations  in 
conference  for  peace  would  be  disturbed  if  violence  were 
continued  in  the  island.  De  Valera  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  his  followers : 

Fellow  citizens :  During  the  period  of  truce  each  indi- 
vidual soldier  and  citizen  must  regard  himself  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  nation's  honor.  Your  discipline  must  prove  in 
the  most  convincing  manner  that  this  is  a  struggle  of  an 
organized  nation. 

In  the  negotiations  now  initiated  your  representatives  will 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  just  and  peaceful  termination 
of  this  struggle,  but  history,  particularly  our  own  history, 
and  the  character  of  the  issue  to  be  decided  are  a  warning 
against  undue  confidence. 

Unbending  determination  to  endure  all  that  may  still  be 
necessary  and  fortitude  such  as  you  have  shown  in  all 
your  recent  sufferings — these  alone  will  lead  you  to  the 
peace  you  desire.  Should  force  be  resumed  against  our 
nation  you  must  be  ready  on  your  part  once  more  to  resist. 


Thus  alone  will  you  secure  the  final  abandonment  of  force 
and  the  acceptance  of  justice  and  reason  as  the  arbiter. 

On  July  0  the  Associated  Press  cabled  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  truce,  as  given  by  the  Irish  Bulle- 
tin, organ  of  Sinn  Fein : 

On  the  part  of  the  British : 

Firstly,  that  there  be  no  incoming  troops  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  and  Auxiliaries  and  no  shipments  of 
munitions  into  Ireland  and  no  movements  for  military  pur- 
poses except  in  the  maintenance  of  drafts. 

Secondly,  that  there  be  no  provocative  display  of  forces, 
armed  or  unarmed. 

Thirdly,  that  all  provisions  of  the  truce  apply  to  the 
martial  law  area  just  as  for  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Fourthly,  that  there  be  no  pursuit  of  Irish  officers  and 
men  or  search  for  war  material  and  military  stores. 

Fifthly,  that  there  be  no  secret  agents  noting  descriptions 
or  movements  of,  and  no  interference  with  the  movements 
of,  Irish  military  men  and  civilians,  and  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  haunts  and  habits  of  Irish  officers  and  men. 

Sixthly,  that  there  be  no  search  for,  or  observance  of, 
lines  of  communication. 

Seventhly,  that  there  be  no  search  for  messengers. 

Other  details  connected  with  courts-martial,  motor  per- 
mits and  similar  matters,  says  the  Irish  Bulletin,  are  to  be 
agreed  to  later. 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  it  was  agreed : 

Firstly,  that  attacks  on  Crown  forces  and  civilians  cease. 

Secondly,  that  there  be  no  provocative  displays  of  forces, 
armed  or  unarmed. 

Thirdly,  that  there  be  110  interference  with  Government 
or  private  property. 

Fourthly,  the  discountenance  and  prevention  of  any  action 
likely  to  cause  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  which  might 
necessitate  military  interference. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  date  for  the  conference 
between  de  Valera  and  Lloyd-George  and  their  respective 
associates,  had  not  been  fixed.  Lloyd-George  had  proposed 
that  it  be  a  day  agreeable  to  de  Valera.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  but  a  short  time  before  the  spokesmen  for  the 
combatants  would  deal  across  the  table,  face  to  face, 
with  the  world  praying  that  they  would  deal  wisely,  and 
making  its  opinion  felt  as  fully  as  possible.  It  seemed  likely 
that  the  British  and  Sinn  Fein  would  hold  conversations 
before  the  Ulsterites,  headed  by  Craig,  appeared. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

IN  HIS  ADDRESS  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Brown  University,  Secretary  Hughes  found  occasion  in- 
directly to  disabuse  the  minds  of  any  who  may  think  that 
his  insistence,  in  recent  notes  to  various  nations,  upon 
protection  of  American  property  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties meant  that  in  his  work  as  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment he  is  concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  material 
aspects  of  foreign  relations.  The  Secretary  showed  that, 
even  in  the  most  determined  demands  for  rights,  his 
mind  travels  farther  than  the  mere  safeguarding  of 
American  property  interests.  In  protecting  American 
rights,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  removal  of  the  seeds  of 
future  dissension,  and,  further,  there  is  introduced  into 
the  tangled  affairs  of  the  world  the  example  of  fair  plav 
and  justice.  He  said : 

The  world  is  settling  down,  but  is  not  yet  settled.  The 
counsels  of  power  and  expediency  still  dominate,  as  the  seri- 
ous problems  left  by  the  great  war  press  for  solution.  This 
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i-iiiintry  seeks  not  nil  acre  of  territory  by  reason  of  Its  par- 
ticipation In  the  struggle  th-it  led  to  vlctorj.  nor  do  we  wish 
any  exclusive  advantages  In  the  possessions  which  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  have  passed  under  new  control.  We  simply 
nsk  that  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from  equal  privileges 
wherever  our  interests  are  affected.  Tim!  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  reasonable  position. 

This  Is  a  time  when  It  Is  vastly  Important  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  legitimate  enterprise  should 
l>e  maintained  In  order  that  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  essential  to  the  progress  and  security  of  nations 
there  should  be  a  fair  and  equal  chance  for  all.  The  frank 
recognition  of  this  principle  will  offer  the  basis  of  that 
genuine  co-operation  of  which  we  delight  to  speak,  and  will 
diminish  the  occasions  for  uiisunderstandiMir  and  antagon- 
ism. It  is  believed  that  international  agreements  may  well 
be  made  which  will  assure  complete  reciprocity  with  respect 
to  opportunity  In  the  development  of  natural  resources 
throughout  the  world. 


sV.-  ATTEMPTS  TO  UAisfc  the  great  sums  that 
will  be  needed  annually  for  years  to  come  to  meet  her 
reparations  obligations  will  give  the  world  ink-resting 
and  instructive  lessons  in  taxation.  War  financing  in  all 
of  the  great  nations  overthrew  many  long-cherished 
ideas,  and  from  time  to  time  it  was  demonstrated  that 
ideas  sound  in  one  period  were  fallacious  in  application 
twelve  months  later.  Germany,  called  upon  to  raise  the 
equivalent  of  immense  war  levies  for  years,  without  the 
stimulus  of  military  fervor,  must  face  the  fact  that  each 
general  group  of  her  population  will  seek  to  escape  its 
fair  share  of  the  taxes,  and  probably  will  see  success  in 
the  efforts  of  one  group  or  another,  from  time  to  time. 
Thus,  being  under  the  'nece-sity  nf  apportioning  the 
burden  equally,  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  by  all 
groups,  the  government's  attempts  to  overcome  this  tax- 
dodging  disposition  will  furnish  numerous  object-lessons 
in  taxation  expedients  to  the  world. 

The  disposition  of  the  groups  to  shift  the  burden  is 
already  exercised  to  the  fullest.  There  is  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  Minister  of  Economics  proposing  a  grad- 
uated requisition  of  all  the  larger  properties  of  persons 
and  limited  companies.  Land  and  house  property  would 
be  subjected  to  State  mortgage.  A  requisition  on  indus- 
trial undertakings  of  as  high  as  25  per  cent  is  proposed 
and  is  declared  to  amount  to  making  the  government  a 
partner  in  these  private  undertakings.  Another  plan, 
from  the  Minister  of  Finances,  would  nii<e  the  income 
tax  on  corporations  from  the  old  maximum  of  10  per 
rent  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  net  profits;  and  nation- 
alization of  insurance  and  government  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco and  sugar  are  foreseen.  Drastic  proposals,  all  of 
them,  as  must  be  the  proposals  that  finally  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  means  of  paying  Germany's  debt. 

The  fight  is  raging  furiously  between  the  Majority 
S.M-ialists,  calling  for  collection  of  the  money  from  the 
property-owning  classes  and  the  big  and  powerful  indus- 
trial interests.  Between  those  two  big  general  groups 
are  other  groups,  such  as  the  Independent  Socialists, 
which  may  wield  the  balance  of  power.  But,  after  the 
balance  has  been  wielded  and  a  policy  adopted,  the  de- 
feated groups  are  expected  to  continue  to  wage  battle. 
That  gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to  the  permanence  of 
the  present  government  If  it  goes  down  and  another. 


coming  in.  alters  the  taxation  policy,  the  result  will  be 
object-lessons.  And  the  best  judgment  of  those  in- 
formed seems  to  be  that  Germany  will  have  many  gov- 
ernments and  many  consequent  taxation  experiments 
and  expedients  in  the  next  few  years. 

TlIE  DEDICATION  OF  RKSTOREI)  SULORAVE  MANOR,  the 

home  of  the  ancestors  of  George  Washington,  took  place 
with  elaborate  ceremonies  at  Sulgrave,  Northampton- 
shire, England,  June  21.  The  lord  mayors  of  Birming- 
ham, Northampton,  Banbury,  and  other  towns,  together 
with  dignitaries  from  London  and  elsewhere,  were  in 
attendance.  The  brother  of  the  Queen-  of  England,  the 
Marquis  of  Cambridge,  gave  the  principal  address.  The 
exercises  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sul- 
grave Institution,  organized  in  1912  to  foster  friendship 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  insti- 
tution responsible  for  the  restoration  of  the  manor. 
There  were  services  in  the  Sulgrave  parish  church,  where 
lie  the  remains  of  Laurence  Washington,  his  wife,  and 
their  eleven  children.  John  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  Insti- 
tution, presented  a  bronze  bust  to  the  manor  on  behalf 
of  American  donors.  One  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was 
the  dedication  of  the  Washington  arms  on  the  right 
spandrel  of  the  main  door.  It  is  said  that  the  Washing- 
ton arms,  consisting  of  three  stars  and  two  bars,  gave 
rise  to  the  design  of  the  American  flag. 

VISCOUNT  GKEY,  SPEAKING  AT  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND, 
June  21,  is  reported  in  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York- 
Times  to  have  said  that  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  League  of  Nations  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  opposition  of  people  in  England.  The  speaker 
evidently  looks  upon  the  English  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations  as  militaristic  in  its  nature.  He  be- 
lieves the  opponents  to  the  League  in  America  have  the 
same  desires  as  the  supporters  of  the  League  in  England. 
He  expressed  the  view  that,  in  case  trouble  should  arise, 
England  and  America  would  be  found  co-operating.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  a  policy  of  separate  alliances  and 
counter-alliances  with  no  League  of  Nations  would  in- 
evitably produce  a  further  competition  in  armament 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  PENETRATION  of  American 
ideas  in  European  affairs  since  the  war,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  that  still  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the 
statesmen,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  news  brought  back  from 
Czechoslovakia  by  Miss  Elinor  Prudden,  that  American 
social  methods  are  being  used  widely  in  that  new  repub- 
lic, especially  among  the  younger  women.  The  Czech 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  under  very  favorable 
circumstances,  and  nearly  3,000  girls  are  reported  to  be 
meeting  regularly  at  the  central  office  in  Prague,  while 
demonstration  work  is  being  carried  on  extensively  to 
develop  native  leadership  for  modern  social  effort. 

CHILE  PURPOSES,  according  to  a  message  to  the 
Chilean  Embassy  in  Washington  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  near  the  boundaries  between  Chile,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  to  determine  their  nationality.  The  minister, 
the  message  states,  recognizes  the  right  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  "exact  definitive  nationality  for  their  homes/' 
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and  "will  carry  this  determination  into  effect  with  un- 
swerving firmness,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  that 
will  arise  from  its  execution,  secure  in  the  belief  that  we 
will  thus  serve  our  country  and  the  South  American 
continent." 

THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE  known  as  the  Chimarriotes,  some 
20,000  in  number,  living  in  the  mountains  at  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Hellenic  Epirus  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea  opposite  Corfu,  have  decided  to  abandon 
their  homes,  states  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
to  move  to  Corfu.  Behind  them,  the  story  goes,  are  500 
years  of  successful  defiance  of  Turks  and  Albanians. 
But  now,  having  been  abandoned  for  the  moment  by  the 
Greeks,  busily  engaged  elsewhere  in  warfare  with  the 
Turks,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Mohammedan  Albanians.  They  still  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  the  day  when  Greece,  aided  by  the  great  powers, 
will  provide  for  their  return  to  the  old  mountain  homes, 
in  consonance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  makes  the 
Chimarriotes,  with  the  other  northern  Epirotes,  a  part 
of  the  free  Hellenic  kingdom.  They  are  historically 
affiliated  with  Greece,  repelling  inducements  from  their 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  frequently  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

THE  QUESTION  or  DEPENDABILITY  of  the  Mexican  oil- 
fields, so  acute  a  question  to  statesmen,  many  of  whom 
now  hold  that  "oil  is  king,"  and  lately  to  financiers, 
makes  interesting  a  reply  recently  sent  by  Secretary 
Hughes  to  Chairman  Porter,  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  who  had  asked  for  information.  Mr. 
Hughes  said  the  State  Department  has  no  information 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  transmit  "or  make  public 
in  any  way  which  would  imply  an  official  guaranty." 
He  added  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  in  Mexico  to  make  the  sort  of  in- 
vestigation essential  to  a  well-balanced  estimate. 

DANZIG,  SET  UP  AS  A  FREE  CITY  under  the  care  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  has  somewhat  scandalized  its  guard- 
ian by  working  busily  at  turning  out  firearms  for  pelf. 
Information  that  10,000  gim-barrels  were  being  made 
for  Mexico  is  said  to  have  caused  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion in  Geneva,  and  to  have  evoked  sharp  protests.  Dr. 
Sahm,  of  Danzig,  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  order 
was  an  old  one ;  but  later  lie  is  said  to  have  argued 
strongly  against  the  decision  of  the  League  Council,  en- 
tered last  March,  that  Danzig  should  not  manufacture 
rifles.  He  seemed  to  think  Danzig,  even  though  under 
charge  of  the  organization  intended  to  promote  world 
peace,  would  have  difficulty  making  both  ends  meet 
unless  it  could  produce  these  firearms. 

OUT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  and  diplomatic  exchanges 
dealing  with  the  boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  there  has  come  an  understanding,  in  usually 
well-informed  circles  in  Washington,  that  Secretary 
Hughes  is  not  as  favorably  disposed  toward  the  idea  of 
a  League  of  American  Nations  suggested  by  certain  stu- 
dents of  international  affairs,  as  had  been  hoped.  The 
steps  taken  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  and  the 
thought  given  to  the  proposal  for  federation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  had  given  a  certain  fresh  vitality 
to  the  idea  of  an  American  League  composed  of  the 


United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  South 
American  nations.  The  article  by  James  L.  Slayden, 
entitled  "A  League  of  the  Americas,"  appearing  in  the 
last  number  of  this  magazine,  is  an  expression  of  this 
view. 

IN  PLACE  OF  THE  PRESENT  COUNCIL  of  government 
now  ruling  in  Malta,  the  island  upon  which  Paul's  ship 
came  to  grief,  a  responsible  constitutional  government  is 
to  be  set  up,  so  late  news  from  London  says.  Letters 
patent  granting  the  constitution  have  been  issued.  The 
constitution  provides  for  proportional  representation,  a 
legislative  body  composed  of  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly, 
a  ministry  not  to  exceed  seven  in  number,  the  use  of 
English  and  Italian  as  the  official  languages,  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  women  of  Malta  are  not  given  the 
ballot.  The  franchise  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  males  over  21 
years  of  age,  subject  to  certain  qualifications.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  to  appoint  the  judges  of  the  superior  court.  The 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  island  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  will  be  appointed  by  the  British 
Crown. 

DISPATCHES  FROM  LONDON  tell  of  a  growing  belief 
within  the  British  Government  that  trade  with  Russia 
is  not  in  sight.  Probably  that  reported  growing  belief 
is  based  upon  estimates  of  Russia's  economic  resources 
similar  to  the  low  estimates  accepted  by  high  officials  in 
Washington.  However,  the  British  are  said  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  trade  agreement  reached  with  Russia,  be- 
cause they  believe  it  has  lessened  Bolshevistic  propa- 
ganda in  outlying  British  territories,  notably  in  India, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt.  The  dispatches  also  state  a 
growing  belief  that  the  British  have  arranged  to  have 
Russia  recognize  British  property  rights  in  the  Bolshe- 
vist domain. 

"THE  FINAL  AGREEMENT  upon  terms  in  the  repara- 
tions controversy,"  says  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its 
bulletin  for  last  month,  "must  without  doubt  be  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  economic  over  political  considerations. 
It  thus  marks  the  return  of  a  greater  degree  of  sanity  in 
European  affairs  and  accordingly  opens  a  more  promis- 
ing outlook  for  future  economic  readjustment  there." 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  has  ap- 
proved estimates,  made  by  the  Secretariat,  of  23,768,846 
gold  francs  for  the  year  1922.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2,518,846  francs  over  the  1921  estimates.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  additional  sum  was  needed,  not  alone 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the 
League,  but  because  of  expenses  incident  to  setting  up 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  is  expected  by 
the  Council  that  some  of  the  expenditures  will  be  recov- 
ered. Austria  is  to  be  asked  to  repay  the  costs  of  formu- 
lating the  Austrian  reconstruction  scheme. 

CONSTANTINE'S  PRESENCE  IN  SMYRNA,  in  connection 
with  military  operations  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists,  is  reported  to  have  occasioned  much 
popular  interest.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Greek  ruler 
to  visit  Smyrna  since  the  era  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
If  the  stories  that  come  out  of  Smyrna  are  correct,  the 
Greek  King's  military  ardor  does  not  make  him  immune 
to  physical  discomforts.  His  nights  are  said  to  have 
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Ix-en  made  MTV  unhappv.  to  cite  one  particular,  owing 
to  tlu1  plenitude  and  eii'.-rgy  of  Smyrna's  more  or  less 
carnivorous  and  disquieting  vermin. 

Tin:  \voiii.i)-\vii)K  nrsixKss  DKI'I;I—  •  -io\  is  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  difficulties  some  of  the  small  new  nations 
are  having  in  getting  on  sound  footings,  dispatches  from 
Kurope  state.  In  Czechoslovakia.  in  which  many  Amer- 
icans have  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  eoiisei|uence  of  their 
sympathy  with  President  Masaryk  and  his  daughter. 
Alice,  conditions  are  so  severe  that  the  Trade  I'liion 
League  has  suggested  to  the  government  that  the  dis- 
charge of  more  than  ten  ]>er>ons  weekly  liy  a  factory  be 
forbidden,  except  in  cases  where  permission  is  given. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  idle,  and  the  suggestion  was 
intended  to  lessen  the  additions  to  the  number. 


AS  IT  MAY  sKKM.  in  view  of  the  heavy 
losses  in  human  life  suffered  during  the  war,  the  popu- 
lation of  Hungary  is  greater  now  than  in  1910  by  several 
hundred  thousand.  Preliminary  reports  on  the  census 
taken  this  year  puts  the  population  of  present-day  Hun- 
gary at  7,840,882.  Hungary  eleven  years  ago  had 
".I'II.IMII!.  The  increase  is  due  to  immigration  from 
former  Hungarian  territory  and  reveals  again  the  racial 
integrity  and  loyalty  of  the  Magyars.  Reports  do  not 
indicate  whether  this  unity  of  the  Hungarian  people  is 
happy  in  its  immediate  material  aspects.  There  has 
been  great  economic  stress  in  Hungary,  and  the  enlarged 
population  may  have  added  to  it. 

II  KT    VOLK,    THE    Dl'TCH     SOCIALIST     PAPER,     reports 

that  delegates  of  the  Belgian  I,abor  Party  and  of  the 
Social  licmocratic  Labor  Party  of  the  Netherlands,  at 
a  late  conference  in  Brussels,  were  resolute  against  al- 
lowing the  boundary  dispute  'oetween  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  governments  leading  to  serious  dissension,  and 
wen-  insistent  that  if  the  differences  cannot  be  settled 
amicably  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  rules  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  dispute,  which  concerns  traffic  rights 
on  the  Scheldt  and  sovereignty  in  the  \Vielingen  district, 
has  led  to  nationalistic  utterances  in  both  countries. 

CAMI.IXC  FHOM  PAKIS  to  the  .\<'ir  York  Tinn'x.  Mr. 
Walter  Duranty  tells  of  a  movement  in  a  section  of 
French  j>olitical  thought  for  more  active  participation 
hy  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific  and  the  East. 
French  interests  there  may  !»•  advanced,  it  is  argued,  by 
judicious  propaganda:  French  trade  might  get  some  of 
the  Japanese  business  withdrawn  from  America  as  a 
result  of  bad  feeling,  and  if  France  owned  a  number  of 
valuable  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  she  would  lx-  in  excel- 
lent trading  |>osition  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  in  the 
East  in  which  she  would  not  be  directly  engaged.  Mr. 
I>urantv  <\»<-  not  indicate  that  this  rather  callous  scheme 
has  commanded  the  approval  of  responsible  French 
statesmen. 

<>\  .Iri.y  1  PI;I:SII>I;\  i  Mumm;  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  for  consent  to  ratification,  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment lietween  the  United  Stat-f  and  Norway,  which  was 
signed  the  previous  day  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Norwegian  Minister  to  the  I'nited  States. 

Tin-  purpose  of  the  agreement  it  hi-  State  Department  an- 
uoumvsi  Is  to  Hettle  certain  claliuw  of  Norwegian  subjects 


against  the  I'nlted  State-  arising,  according  to  contentions 
of  the  (iovernnient  of  Norway,  nut  of  certain  requisitions  by 
tlie  I'niled  States  Shipping  Boanl  F.incrgcncy  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

These  claims  were  taken  up  by  the  Norwegian  <:ovcrnmeiit 
diplomatically  after  the  claimants  anil  the  Fleet  Corpora 
tlon  had  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  res|iocting  their  settle- 
ment. The  two  governments  agreed  that  the  claims,  in  the 
light  of  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  thereof,  could 
properly  he  siilmiltted  to  arbitration  conformably  to  the 
arbitration  convention  concluded  by  the  I'nited  States  and 
Norway.  April  4.  liMls.  The  "S|»eclal  Agreement"  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  is  contemplated  by  Article  3  of  the 
Convention  of  190S. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  LEAur.c:  OF  NATIONS  STARTS.  —  A  symposium  of  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  the  League.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  group  of  men.  some  Americans  and  s  .....  e  F.nro|(eans,  In 
this  volume  give  a  picture  of  the  structure  and  the  objects 
of  the  league  of  Nations  and  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  accomplish  those  objects.  In  the  foreword  the  dltti- 
cultles  In  the  way  of  the  League  are  alluded  to.  a  plea  Is 
made  that  It  lie  judged  us  are  city.  State,  and  national  gov- 
ernments —  by  a  broad  average  of  results  and  not  by  an  ideal 
standard  —  and  ln>i>e  is  expressed  that  "this  analytical  study 
will  illuminate  the  general  outlines  of  the  League  structure 
as  It  exists  today,  and  stimulate  public  discussion  and  sug- 
gestion along  those  helpful  and  constructive  lines  which 
alone  will  make  the  League  the  success  that  the  world  lias 
the  right  to  expect." 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  whether  or  not  one  has 
faith  in  the  league.  The  authors  of  the  several  chapters. 
while  champions  of  the  League,  write  for  the  most  part  with 
commendable  restraint  and  often  in  a  tone  of  dispassionate 
Inquiry,  while  at  the  same  time  they  lay  before  the  reader. 
in  well-ordered  fashion,  a  very  considerable  total  of  fact 
about  the  organization  which  includes  among  its  members 
most  of  the  nations,  and  which,  they  assume,  must  IK'  reck- 
oned with,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  any  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  future  toward  iiernianent  world  peace.  We  who  think 
that  a  different  sort  of  organization  will  supplant  the 
I-cague.  as  well  as  those  who  believe  in  the  League,  will  lie 
interested  to  digest  the  matter  here  assembled  :  for  those 
who  would  build  another  organization,  if  they  effectuate 
their  will,  must  aid  in  the  disposition  of  the  present  one. 

The  chapters  deal  with  the  Structure  of  the  I.eague;  the 
Inter-Allied  Machinery  in  War  Time:  First  Pages  from  the 
History  of  the  I.eagxie  of  Nations:  the  I'ermanent  Court  of 
International  Justice:  Oflicial  National  Co-operation;  I'irect 
International  Administration:  Indirect  International  Super 
vision:  Reduction  of  Armaments:  the  International  Labor 
Organization:  Public  Health,  the  I/eague.  and  the  Ued  Cross: 
Economics  and  Finance:  Trausjiortatinn  and  Communica- 
tion Between  States:  and  International  Associations  of  Vari- 
ous Types.  There  also  are  informative  ap|>endices.  The 
contributors  are  Raymond  15.  Fosdiek.  Ceorgc  Kuhlcc,  I>r. 
J.  T.  Shotwell,  LIN  ii  i  Bourgeois.  Andre  Weiss.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kequin.  W.  Ormsby  Core.  Kl  Vlzconde  de  Kza,  II.  It. 
Butler,  Kichard  I'.  Strong.  .1.  A.  Salter.  M.  A.  Claveille.  Henri 
|ji  Fontaine,  and  .M.  Paul  Otlel. 


MILITARY   MAXPOWKH.     By   l.iin-nln   <'.    I  mil  <»•.<.   lAi'ti 

1'i>li,n'l   nf   fiiruli  ii.   ritirtil.      K.    I1.    Dutton    &   Co..    New 
York.     I^i.  I-XV.  ls7. 

This  Is  u  useful,  if  uninspired  and  at  times  somewhat 
trite,  book,  undertaking  to  deal  with  psychology  applied  to 
the  training  of  men  for  military  scrviiv.  It  was  prepared 
for  use  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Its  general 
theme  involves  recognition  that  the  modern  army,  certainly 
in  the  I'nited  States,  is  made  up  of  self-respecting  men,  who 
have  enjoyed  iMilitical  equality,  and  thus  are  not  of  the  ma- 
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terial  from  which  the  best  results  can  be  had  by  the  old- 
fashiouetl  disciplinary  methods,  which  grew  out  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  when  soldiers  were  mostly  of  the  serf 
class.  Colonel  Andrews  tells  the  embryo  officers  at  West 
Point  that  they  must  recognize  these  facts,  and  must  become 
real  leaders  of  their  men  by  that  self-control  and  self-devel- 
opment which  will  make  them  fit  to  lead  soldiers  of  such 
character.  Not  at  all  new.  The  young  leaders  of  the  bat- 
talions of  peaceful  industry  have  been  given  such  lessons 
these  many  years.  Still.  Colonel  Andrews  makes  his  argu- 
ment in  an  orderly,  readable,  and  helpful  way  to  civilians  as 
well  as  young  officers. 

But  the  thought  that  obtrudes  constantly  in  reading  his 
book  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purpose  which 
governed  the  writing  of  it.  Agreeing,  us  one  must,  with  all 
that  he  says  about  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  the  men 
who  make  the  armies  of  the  present,  and  with  what  he  says 
about  the  standards  that  must  measure  leadership  of  such 
men,  one  inevitably  and  frequently  asks :  "Why  under 
heaven  must  it  be  necessary  that  such  men  have  to  be  turned 
into  soldiers,  devoted  to  the  insane  business  of  killing  other 
men?"  The  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  "Military  Manpower,'1  but  it  will  not  down.  When 
one  reads :  "The  development  of  the  modern  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual— a  self-respecting,  self-thinking,  responsible  member 
of  the  community  in  which  he  moves,  whose  opinion  is  asked 
and  counts  in  matters  of  government  and  regulation — has 
made  him  fit  material  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  instructor  to 
be  trained  for  these  new  military  requirements" — when  one 
reads  that  and  more  like  it,  one  cannot  help  exclaiming  at 
the  tragic  anti-climax  that  war  and  preparation  for  war  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  that  "modern  man." 

WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED  AT  PARIS. — The  Story  of  the  Peace 
Conference  by  Delegates.  Edited  by  Edward  Mandell 
House  and  Charles  Seymour.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  Pp.  I-XIII,  444.  Appendix. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  lectures  delivered  last  fall 
in  Philadelphia  by  men  who  were  on  the  inside  of  the  work 
of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Paris  Conference,  and 
necessarily  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  all  seeking  the 
truth  about  events  in  Paris,  for  it  portrays  facts  with  inti- 
macy, even  if  the  portrayal  is  governed  in  some  degree  by 
natural  prepossessions  and  predilections.  The  discriminat- 
ing reader  may  easily  make  the  discounts  that  should  be 
made  on  this  account  and  still  find  meat  for  much  thought. 
The  authors  of  the  several  articles  are  often  at  some  pains 
to  free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  coloring,  as  in  the  fore- 
word by  Colonel  House,  who  speaks  with  definitely  lauda- 
tory terms  of  Mr.  Wilson,  yet  says  that  Clemenceau  stands 
out  the  clearest-cut  figure  of  all  the  big  men  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  articles  begin  with  one  by  Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  chief 
of  the  Territorial  Section  of  the  American  Mission,  on  "Prep- 
arations for  Peace,"  which  outlines  some  of  the  problems. 
Then  there  is  one  by  Clive  Day,  chief  of  the  Balkan  Division 
of  the  Mission,  on  "The  Atmosphere  and  Organization  of  the 
Peace  Conference."  From  such  starting  points  the  contri- 
butions run  on  to  specific  issues  presented  before  the  confer- 
ence, such  as  the  German  boundaries,  Poland's  future,  the 
treatment  of  Austro-Hungary.  the  fight  over  Flume  and  the 
Adriatic  problem,  Constantinople,  the  Armenian  problem, 
protection  of  minorities  in  territories  that  were  transferred, 
the  called-for  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  reparations,  the  economic 
settlement,  the  labor  features,  the  economic  administration 
during  the  armistice,  and  so  on. 

Here  we  have  thoughts  expressed  by  as  many  men  as  there 
are  problems  discussed.  There  is  no  single  theme  running 
through  the  articles ;  but  the  mere  statement  of  the  subjects 
treated,  taken  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  abundantly 
warrants  the  reading  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  Colonel  House.  Mr.  Mezes.  Mr.  Day,  and 
Mr.  Seymour,  mentioned  as  having  parts  in  the  work,  the 
list  of  authors  includes  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  dealing  with 
the  trial  of  the  Kaiser;  Herbert  Hoover.  Samuel  Gompers. 
Charles  Homer  Haskins.  Hobert  Howard  Lord.  Douglas  Wil- 
son Johnson.  Isaiah  Bowman.  William  Linn  Westermann. 
Manley  Ottmer  Hudson.  Thomas  William  Lament,  writing 


on  reparations;  Allyn  Abbott  Young  and  Admiral  Henry 
Thomas  Mayo,  the  hitter  dealing  with  the  Atlantic  fleet  in 
the  war.  Also,  tlieff  are  articles  on  disarmament  by  General 
Tasker  H.  Bliss  I  the  making  of  the  League  of  Nations 
by  David  Iluni'''1  Miller,  while  Colonel  House  .contributes 
"The  Versailles  Peace  in  Retrospect." 

Finally,  there  is  an  appendix,  giving  stenographic  notes  of 
questions  and  answers,  following  the  delivery  of  the  papers 
before  the  audience's  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. 
These  questions  and  answers  are  illuminating,  since  the 
questions  often  reflect  exactly  the  questions  asked  by  the 
average  man  lacking  detai  ed  information,  and  the  answers 
generally  are  to  the  point  and  more  compact  than  in  delib- 
erately prepared  discussions.  One  passage  between  Mr.  La- 
mont  and  his  audience  is  notably  worth  thinking  of.  He 
was  asked  if  fhe  greater  thrift,  industry,  efficiency,  and  self- 
denial  required  for  the  pavment  of  the  indemnities  did  not 
mean  a  greater  and  stronger  Germany  when  the  burden 
passes,  and  lie  replied :  "I  should  think  so.  I  should  de- 
cidedly think  so.  That  is  a  thing  the  Allies  had  to  fix ;  that 
is  a  thing  they  had  to  contemplate.  We  discussed  that  a 
good  many  times,  and  certain  of  the  delegates,  especially  the 
French,  feared  that  they  might  push  the  thing  so  that  they 
would  build  up  a  machine  over  there  in  Germany,  a 

Frankenstein  th.»_  ,,.-ald  ultimately  overwhelm  them,  be- 
cause of  their  i  .  -i>d  efficiency,  but  they  were  willing  to 
take  the  chance " 

THE   FUTURE  OK        IKRNATIONAL  LAW.     By    L.   Oppcnheim, 
WhfwcU  /'  ••'•  of  International  Law  In  the  Univer- 

sity of  Caii  •  ,uye,  England.  (From  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment !••••  International  Peace,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  I'amphlct  Number  39.)  The  Clarendon 
Press.  Pp.  '.68. 

In  a  foreword  !•:  James  Brown  Scott,  long  a  friend  of 
Professor  Opp< '  :m,  explains  that  this  tractate  was  pre- 
pared in  1911  ;  .  vas  about  to  be  published  in  English  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  postpone  its 
appearance.  Dr.  Scott  also  explains  that  in  lectures  subse- 
quent to  the  preparation  of  "The  Future  of  International 
Law,"  and  in  his  later  "Treatise  on  International  Law," 
Professor  Oppenheim  advanced  views  more  favorable  to  the 
existing  Leajg^o  of  Nations  than  in  the  book  under  review. 
That  borne  hi  mind,  every  student  of  world  affairs  and 
champion  of  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  clarified  mentally  by 
the  simple,  yet  comprehensive,  treatment  to  be  found  in  "The 
Future  of  lii  nal  Law,"  as  it  traces  the  movement  for 

ordered  relations  among  men  from  antiquity  on  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day,  dispassionately  setting  down  the 
difficulties  and  the  errors,  the  impossibilities  and  the  rea- 
sonable hopes. 

In  this  book  iVssor  Oppenheim  would  have  the  organi- 
zation of  the  world  for  peace  based  upon  work  accomplished 
at  The  Hague.  He  argues  that  the  theoretical  and  physical 
possibility  of  a  world  State  proves  absolutely  nothing  as  re- 
gards its  utility  and  desirability,  and  states  his  belief  that  a 
world  State  would  bring  death,  not  life.  The  development 
of  mankind,  he  holds,  is  inseparably  bound  with  the  national 
development  of  different  peoples  and  States,  and  he  finds  a 
sound  analogy  between  the  healthful  competition  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  rivalry  of  peoples.  More  than  that,  he  con- 
tends that  war  would  not  necessarily  disappear  from  a  world 
State.  He  cites  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  duel  as  evi- 
dence that  laws  alone,  lacking  the  support  of  dominant  opin- 
ion, cannot  suffice;  also  he  cites,  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  organization  of  States  into  a  unit  will  not  assure 
against  war.  the  Kdiidcrliund  War  in  Switzerland,  the  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  War,  and  the  American  Civil  War. 

"Many  States  have  already  entered  into  numerous  arbi- 
tration agreements  with  other  individual  States,"  he  says. 
in  picturing  the  other  alternative,  "to  refer  to  arbitration 
disputed  questions  of  law  and  questions  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties,  so  far  as  these  disputed  questions  do  not 
touch  the  vital  interests,  independence,  or  honor  of  the  par- 
ties. It  is  here  that  further  development  must  begin." 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  magazine,  this  distinguished 
professor  of  internationa>  law  in  Cambridge  University  is 
on  solid  ground. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  In  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmlts  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  Ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as.  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  mus,t  needs  be  expressed  In  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences ; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law:   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,    accepting,    and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent   the  common   interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences; and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  .members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees   for  the  performance   of  such   duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,    in    their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To   organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the  contrary,   to   submit  them   to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration   when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed   for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an    international   court   of   justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
subrnit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the  decision   of  all   questions   involving   its  prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to   apply    international    law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in   their  international   obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective :  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  INVITATIONS 

THERE  is  a  sober  nott-  in  the  formal  invitations  to 
the  disarmament  conference  sent  by  our  govern- 
ment to  Great  Britain.  F ranee.  Italy,  Japan,  and  China. 
"It  is.  however,  quite  clear,"  the  State  Department  say.s 
in  the  notes,  "that  there  can  be  no  final  assurance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  the  desire  for  peace, 
and  the  prospect  of  reducing  armaments  is  not  a  hope- 
ful one  unless  this  desire  finds  expression  in  a  practical 
effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  to 
seek  ground  for  agreement  as  to  the  principles  and  their 
application."  The  Department  was  wise  in  stressing 
this  fact.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  often  obvious  facts 
are  overlooked,  or  are  not  given  sufficient  weight.  And 
this  particular  obvious  fact  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
-in  i  ess  of  this  conference  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
for  one  second  by  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples concerned,  or  by  any  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  contribute  to  that  world  public  opinion 
which  can  be  so  potent  next  November.  There  is  every 
11  to  believe  that  there  is  a  compelling  "desire  for 
peace."  It  is  manifest  in  nil  directions.  We  believe  it 
will  be  jMiwerful  and  etfcctive  when  the  conference' 
gathers.  But  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
words  used  in  the  State  Department's  invitation  should 
be  at  once  a  warning  and  a  stimulus  to  the  peace-seeking 
ma--c-  throughout  the  world. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  as  much  emphasis  is 
placed  in  the  invitations  upon  the  necessity  of  disarma- 
ment and  peace  for  economic  reason  a-  for  moral  and 
humanitarian  reasons.  This  may  not  be  an  altogether 
pleasing  phase  of  the  invitations  to  many  of  those  who 
have  labored  idealistically  for  peace  these  many  years. 
But,  in  truth,  they  should  feel  a  certain  comfort  in  this. 
It  is  the  tribute  being  given  them  today  by  the  more 
materialistic  of  mankind.  The  latter  have  found,  in  th.> 
conditions  of  the  world  today,  overwhelming  proof  not 
only  that  the  theories  of  the  peace-seekers  were  beauti- 
ful, but  that  they  were  utterly  and  completely  sound. 
The  rising  cry  from  every  great  people  for  relief  from 
the  destroying  burden  of.  present-day  war  costs,  reflected 
in  the  State  Department's  invitation,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  idealists.  And,  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  this  workaday  world,  men  seeking  peace  will 
not  be  concerned  with  the  motives  of  any  of  those  help- 
ing to  the  attainment  of  the  goal. 

There  is  pleasure  in  noting  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, voicing  President  Harding's  viewpoint,  takes  the 
flat  position  that  great  armaments  do  not  insure,  but 
rather  endanger,  peace.  "Avoidable  or  extravagant  cx- 
l>cii>e  of  this  nature  is  not  only  without  economic  justi- 
fication," says  the  Department,  "but  is  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  peace  of  the  world  rather  than  an  assurance 
of  its  preservation."  Any  who  may  have  thought  that 
President  Harding  was  a  mailed-fist  advocate  because 
of  his  Hampton  Roads  speech  to  the  returning  fleet, 
with  its  "by  the  eternals,"  must  change  their  minds  in 
the  light  of  the  words  quoted  from  the  disarmament 
invitations.  If  the  President  had  the  theory,  at  the  time 
of  his  Hampton  Roads  speech,  that  many  thought  he 
entertained,  which  is  doubtful,  he  has  abandoned  it, 
after  several  month.-'  contemplation  of  world  affairs 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  White  House. 

It  appears  from  the  invitations  that  the  quest  ion  of 
reducing  naval  armaments  will  have  the  primary  place 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference.  That  seems 
sensible,  since  naval  armaments  present  the  easiest  point 
of  attack,  and  if  success  may  !><•  had  there,  the  conference 
will  not  have  been  in  vain,  though  all  else  fail.  Appar- 
ently it  is  the  thought  of  our  government  that  the  con- 
ference will  pass  easily  and  probably  almost  imper- 
ceptibly from  naval  armaments  to  land  armaments,  and 
from  that  point  on  to  the  treatment  of  the  infinitely 
dillicult  and  vexatious  question  of  international  action, 
looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  new  and  inconceivably 
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horrible  agents  of  destruction  that  were  developed  in  the 
war,  and  that  may  be  so  easily  mobilized  by  a  faithless 
and  aggressive  nation.  Involved  in  all  of  this,  of  course, 
will  be  the  broad  questions  of  Far  Eastern  and  world 
policy. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  expression  of  opinion  and  pur- 
pose in  the  invitations  was  admirable  and  well  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  regarded  lately  with  a 
new  optimism  by  those  in  touch  with  international 
movements. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  DISARMAMENT 
PRELIMINARIES 

SECRETARY  HUGHES  has  surmounted  successfully  the 
initial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  disarmament  con- 
ference called  by  President  Harding.  His  early  diffi- 
culties have  been  with  the  Japanese  angle.  The  states- 
men of  Japan  had  no  hesitancy  in  agreeing  to  a  confer- 
ence on  disarmament,  but  they  were  chary  of  taking  up 
Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  questions.  However,  they 
finally  agreed  to  enter  the  conference  whole-heartedly, 
and  that  is  a  fact  of  large  importance.  It  seems  to  pre- 
sage the  removal  of  smaller  and  related  difficulties  in 
the  time  between  now  and  the  conference — such,  for 
example,  as  agreement  upon  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
Far  Eastern  problems  to  be  included  in  the  agenda. 

Two  tremendous  forces  are  working  in  support  of 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  in  placing 
this  conference  on  a  sound  foundation  and  in  starting 
it  in  the  right  direction.  One  force,  which  is  not  always 
recognized,  is  that  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion 
operating  not  merely  in  our  own  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Japan  itself. 
The  liberal  thought  of  the  world  is  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  American  movement  toward  sanity  and 
righteousness  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  form  and  acquir- 
ing power.  There  is  sense  in  the  clause  which  appeared 
in  Baron  Shidehara's  letter  to  A.  B.  Farquhar,  of  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Baron  Shidehara  used  these  words : 
"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  mutual  intention 
of  good-will  must  bear  its  proper  fruit."  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Farquhar  that  clause  was  linked  with  a  warning 
against  the  activities  of  those  seeking  discord  between 
America  and  Japan.  But  whatever  qualifications  the 
Japanese  diplomat  attached  to  them,  they  stand  forth 
as  an  admirable  expression  of  an  enormously  important 
truth  in  the  purposes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  second  of  the  great  forces  forwarding  the  success 
of  the  disarmament  conference  is  the  familiar  one  of 
taxation.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
that,  as  an  agency  which  is  turning  the  so-called  prac- 
tical man  into  the  paths  advocated  and  followed  by  the 


so-called  idealists,  that  we  hesitate  to  add  anything. 
But  there  are,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  figures 
not  generally  known  which  very  powerfully  express  the 
crushing  weight  of  this  taxation  burden  caused  by  war' 
and  preparation  for  war.  They  show  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1922  appropriations  already  made  by  this  govern- 
ment to  cover  expenses  incident  to  past  wars,  such  as 
pensions,  compensations,  and  other  forms  of  relief,  are 
806  per  cent  more  than  such  appropriations  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  the  last  before  this  country  entered  the 
World  War.  They  also  show  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  army  in  the  1922  fiscal  year  have  increased  214 
per  cent  over  the  1916  appropriations,  and  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy  have  increased  156  per  cent. 
The  total  war  appropriations  thus  far  for  the  year  1922 
average  430  per  cent  more  than  the  total  for  the  year 
1916 — the  total,  of  course,  covering  all  appropriations 
for  war  expenses,  past,  present,  and  future.  And  that 
is  not  all.  Secretary  Mellon  a  few  days  ago  stated  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  provision  must  be 
made  in  this  fiscal  year  for  expenditures  of  $450,000,000 
in  the  War  Department,  which  is  approximately  $100,- 
000,000  more  than  appropriations  for  the  year,  and  that 
the  expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department  will  be  about 
$487,000,000,  which  is  approximately  $60,000,000  more 
than  the  current  appropriation.  This  increase  in  prob- 
able current  expenditures  over  current  appropriations 
is  due  apparently  to  the  work  started  in  each  depart- 
ment in  the  past  and  not  yet  completed. 

What  this  country  is  suffering  and  is  protesting 
against  is  being  suffered  by  every  other  of  the  great 
powers  in  worse  degree.  France,  with  less  than  half 
our  population  and  wealth,  is  supporting  an  army  nearly 
six  times  the  size  of  ours,  as  lately  fixed  by  Congress. 
Great  Britain,  according  to  some  estimates,  will  spend 
upward  of  twice  as  much  money  on  her  navy  this  year 
as  the  United  States,  and  possibly  four  or  five  times  as 
much  on  her  army  as  this  country,  and  she  is  less 
wealthy  today  than  we.  Japan  is  so  burdened  by  her 
army  and  navy  appropriations  that  the  business  ele- 
ments, the  tax-paying  elements,  are  going  to  the  side  of 
the  liberal  forces  in  great  numbers,  constantly  causing 
increasing  danger  to  the  prestige  of  the  militaristic  elder 
statesmen. 

With  such  a  set  of  facts  in  the  world,  and  with  enough 
time  having  passed  since  the  war  for  minds  to  clear  and 
hatreds  to  dissolve,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
initial  progress  of  Secretary  Hughes  will  be  followed  by 
great  achievement  when  the  conference  assembles.  Not 
that  dangers  are  not  present.  They  are.  If  the  prob- 
lems were  not  serious  and  difficult,  the  conference  would 
not  be  so  necessary  and  so  important.  The  actual  prob- 
lem of  Japan,  that  of  finding  room  for  her  expanding 
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Imputation,  cannot  IK'  brushed  a>idc  easily  and  must  l>c 
considered  in  the  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  issues;  and 
that  consideration  undoubtedly  will  IK'  embarrassed  at 
times  by  the  affirmed  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
slope  of  this  continent  and  those  in  Australia  to  bar 
Japanese  immigration.  There  will  be  difficulties  en- 
countered if  and  when  the  disarmament  problem  touches 
the  hind  Cones  of  Europe.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  we 
repeat  our  conviction  that  the  great  forces  of  humanity 
that  are  working  on  the  one  hand  for  higher  ideals  and 
for  good-will,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  relief  from  the 
terrible  price  the  world  is  paying  for  the  old  methods, 
will  converge  into  a  powerful,  compelling,  motive  power 
when  the  conference  gathers  about  the  table  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that  the  confer- 
ence will  inevitably  expand  beyond  its  stated  function — 
that  of  dealing  with  armament  and  the  Far  Eastern 
questions.  Conviction  spreads  that  inevitably,  when  the 
statesmen  of  the  great  powers  meet  one  another  with  the 
world  pressure  for  peace  behind  them,  they  will  be 
driven,  whether  they  wish  it  or  no,  to  action  on  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations.  Frequent  expressions  in  important 
quarters  show  that  the  thought  expressed  in  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  in  the  past,  namely,  that  this  conference 
will  meet  in  a  peace  psychology,  whereas  that  of  Paris 
met  in  a  war  psychology,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  men. 
The  very  fact  that  this  thought  is  finding  new  lodg- 
ments illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  people  gener- 
ally are  recovering  their  perspective,  and  are  seeking 
constructive  steps. 

Very  fortunately  there  has  been  no  sign  of  jealousy 
of  the  new  conference  among  those  attached  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  agency  of  the  I/eague  of  Na- 
tions concerned  with  disarmament  has  welcomed  the 
Harding  conference  through  expressions  of  its  leaders. 
Others  foremost  in  championing  the  work  of  the  League 
in  various  countries  have  spoken  in  similar  vein.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  self-seeking  thus  far,  no 
small  pride  of  opinion,  among  the  men  and  women 
working  along  different  paths  but  toward  the  same  goal 
of  peace. 

TESTIMONY  FROM  THE  NEW   NATIONS 

Tjn:itE  is  encouraging  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  peaceful  methods  in  world  relations, 
in  statements  printed  in  the  London  Times  from  the 
prime  ministers  of  three  of  the  commonwealths  in  the 
world-girdling  British  Empire.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Aus- 
tralia, Mr.  Meighen,  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Massey,  of  New 
Zealand,  representing  different  interests  and  primarily 
concerned  with  somewhat  different  problems,  join  in 


whole-hearted  approval  of  the  move  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican President. 

To  Mr.  Hughes,  long  an  advocate  of  renewal  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  pact  in  such  form  as  would  be  agreeable 
not  only  to  England  and  Japan,  but  to  the  Pacific  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain  and  to  this  country,  the  Hard- 
ing disarmament  conference  appears  a  parallel  step  with 
such  renewal,  in  the  path  to  settlement  of  Pacific  prob- 
lems, and  insuring  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion-as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
emphasis  of  the  value  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact,  but 
the  prayer  voiced  by  him,  "that  everything  will  be  done 
to  insure  the  consummation  of  the  world's  hope,"  shows 
the  ardor  of  his  pursuit  of  the  great  end,  whatever  vari- 
ance there  may  appear  in  methods  favored  in  approach- 
ing that  end. 

And  for  Americans,  the  Canadian  Premier,  Mr. 
Meighen,  expressed  a  thought  that  is  wholly  satisfactory 
when  he  said  of  Mr.  llarding's  proposal:  "To  a  dis- 
tracted world  it  offers  a  new  hope,  a  promise  of  relief 
from  the  uncertainties  and  apprehensions  that  have 
clouded  the  future.  Nowhere  will  it  be  welcomed  more 
eagerly  than  in  Canada ;  for  it  has  been  the  unwavering 
belief  of  Canadians  that  the  issues  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  armaments,  as  well  as  the  closely  connected  prob- 
lems of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  can  be  best  settled 
by  full  and  frank  consultation  among  the  nations  chiefly 
interested — that  is,  by  the  method  of  free  conference. 
Their  belief  is  based  on  their  experience  of  this  method 
in  the  New  World,  and  they  will  unquestionably  seek 
every  means  to  insure  that  success  results  from  this 
momentous  proposal." 

Mr.  Massey,  while  apparently  somewhat  pessimistic 
as  to  the  possibility  of  peace  for  all  time,  voiced  the  be- 
lief that  the  whole  world  is  wearied  of  strife  and  is  look- 
ing for  a  long  continuation  of  peace.  He  believes  that 
the  time  is  opportune  for  the  great  conference,  to  for- 
mulate principle  and  policies  that  will  establish  peace  at 
least  for  generations. 


THE  BRYCE  LECTURES  AID 

THEKE  is  LABOK  1'iioi  i  r,  for  the  intelligence  of  this 
country  and  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  in  the 
very  notable  series  of  addresses  made  by  Viscount  James 
Bryce  before  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. Our  understanding  is  that  these  and  other  lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Institute  are  to  be  gathered 
into  book  form,  for  the  careful  study  of  those  interested 
in  an  understanding  of  the  international  situation. 
That  is  fortunate.  Lord  Bryce  has  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  for  example,  an 
amazing  fund  of  information  of  the  historical  back- 
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ground  of  the  issues  before  the  Paris  conference,  a  fine 
humanitarian  impulse,  and  his  wonderful  gift  for  dis- 
passionate analysis  and  judgment.  It  will  be  tremen- 
dously helpful  to  every  one  seeking  light  upon  what  was 
done  at  Paris  and  guidance  in  the  supplementary  and 
corrective  steps  that  must  be  taken,  to  have  the  mature 
wk_nom  at  hand  of  this  wonderful  old  man  of  letters  and 
diplomacy. 

With  the  disarmament  conference  coming  on  and  the 
strong  possibility  that  it  will  expand  its  service  beyond 
the  consideration  of  disarmament  proper  and  of  the  Far 
Eastern  questions  into  the  field  of  world  readjustment 
and  reorganization,  the  Bryce  lectures  should  have  a 
splendid  clarifying  influence.  And  in  the  primary  busi- 
ness of  the  conference,  that  of  effecting  disarmament, 
new  strength  will  be  given  to  those  trying  to  achieve  this 
vastly  important  result  by  such  simple,  yet  impressive, 
words  as  Lord  Bryce  used,  in  his  address  of  August  9, 
to  show  the  futility  of  the  old  system  of  international 
methods  and  the  corrective  work  yet  to  be  done. 

"It  was  nervousness  and  tremulousness  [said  Lord 
Bryce]  which  led  the  greater  European  States  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  their  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments, till  in  1914  there  were  some  who  seemed  to  wish 
for  war  in  the  hope  that  the  decision  it  was  to  bring 
would  put  an  end  to  costly  preparations  for  it.  The  price 
has  been  paid  and  the  result  desired  has  not  been  at- 
tained." 

Those  words,  simple  as  they  are,  constitute  an  indict- 
ment of  the  old  system  that  even  a  child  can  understand. 
Picture  it !  No  rational  government  for  the  world ; 
every  nation  nervously  watching  its  neighbors;  every 
nation  becoming  more  "jumpy"  as  it  watched;  more  and 
more  armaments  and  vaster  outlays  of  money;  until 
finally  some  of  those  suffering  under  the  system  craved 
the  cataclysm  of  war  as  a  cure.  The  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  in  international  affairs,  if  ever  it  appeared,  if 
we  may  think  of  so  terrible  a  blow  to  literally  millions 
of  homes  and  peace-loving  people,  caught  in  the  mesh 
of  hellish  circumstances,  as  properly  to  be  termed  ab- 
surd. And,  as  Lord  Bryce  points  out  so  concisely  and 
yet  so  powerfully,  even  the  inconceivable  price  paid  has 
not  yet  yielded  the  remedy. 

To  pass  to  another  phase  of  Lord  Bryce's  comment, 
there  is  something  of  the  sanity-restoring  quality  of  the 
broad  sunlight  in  his  words  regarding  the  habitual  atti- 
tude of  peoples  toward  one  another.  When  he  said  that 
"each  people  is  much  more  apt  to  disparage  the  merits 
of  others,"  and  that  this  "habit,  odious  in  private  between 
individual  men,  passes  imcensured  in  practice  toward  a 
foreign  people,  because  each  people  likes  to  find  grounds 
for  believing  in  its  own  superiority,"  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon that  all  the  nations  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart, 
ours  no  less  than  the  others.  It  will  contribute  mightily 


toward  understanding  and  peace  between  nations  if  there 
can  be  established,  in  their  attitude  toward  each  other, 
something  of  the  mutual  respect,  and  something  of  the 
self-examination  in  connection  with  judging  others,  that 
prevails  among  gentlemen  in  their  individual  relations. 
We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  desirability  of  Amer- 
icans thinking  of  the  West  Virginia  industrial  war,  of 
the  Georgia  peonage,  and  of  the  Tulsa  riots,  when  they 
sit  themselves  in  judgment  upon  Mexico.  That  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  remedy  for  the  fault  that 
Lord  Bryce  finds  between  peoples — a  fault  as  odious  be- 
tween peoples  as  he  has  truly  stated  it  to  be  between 
individuals. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  tendency  in  the  addresses 
before  the  Institute  of  Politics  was  condemnatory,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  first  address  by  Count  Paul 
Teleky,  on  "The  Place  of  Hungary  in  European  His- 
tory." There  is  cause  for  rejoicing  in  American  hearts 
in  his  statement  that  "the  unusual  spirit  which  has 
dominated  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  in  Hun- 
gary since  the  armistice  has  been  encouraging  to  us. 
The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  your  representa- 
tives has  obviously  been  that  hostilities  have  ceased. 
The  foundation  for  a  new  departure  in  diplomacy  is 
here,  and  one  in  the  development  of  which  small  nations 
have  a  vital  interest.  One  of  your  diplomatists,  in  de- 
scribing that  policy  to  me,  said  that  it  'aimed  at  such  a 
development  of  international  relations  that  co-operatioji 
would  supplant  destructive  rivalry  as  the  dominating 
idea  of  diplomacy.'  "  It  is  an  agreeable  thought  for  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  that  their  representatives 
are  so  accurately  interpreting  in  their  dealings  with 
Hungary  the  finest  purpose  of  the  best  American  intelli- 
gence and  character. 


THE  LESSON  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

OUR  JINGOES,  who  are  so  ready  to  have  this  country 
rush  troops  into  Mexico  to  "restore  order"  when 
anything  goes  wrong  there  and  so  much  engaged  in 
lamentations  over  the  shortcomings  of  smaller  neighbor 
peoples,  would  do  well  to  turn  their  eyes  for  a  while  to 
West  Virginia  and  at  the  same  time  turn  their  thoughts 
inward.  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  a  large  section 
of  that  State,  lying  directly  in  the  path  of  the  westward 
movement  of  the  colonists  who  first  started  from  the 
seaboard  back  through  the  hills,  has  been  in  a  condition 
of  virtual  anarchy,  in  which  many  Jives  have  been  lost 
and  much  property  destroyed. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  to  assess  blame, 
but  there  are  facts  standing  out  in  this  situation  that 
make  it  an  indictment  against  us.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  miners  in  the  Mingo  fields  have  killed  men 
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from  ambush  and  have  sought  to  wreck  the  property  of 
their  employers.  And  many  of  these  miners  are  descend- 
ants of  the  earliest  colonial  stock — the  stock  which,  we 
tell  ourselves,  has  been  the  advance  guard  of  civilization 
and  of  free  and  orderly  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  operators  in  the  Mingo 
fields,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  fields  in 
adjoining  counties,  have  at  times  ruthlessly  used  the 
forces  of  a  powerful  private  detective  agency  to  impose 
their  will  in  various  matters  upon  the  miners.  In  some 
respects  this  great  detective  agency  has  been  a  sort  of 
extragovernmental  force  in  that  district.  Meanwhile 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  carved  out  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, inheriting  much  of  her  great  tradition  and 
principle,  vastly  rich,  has  been  practically  impotent. 
The  miners  have  virtually  charged  the  State  with  im- 
potence, in  defending  their  dangerous  steps  as  necessary 
fur  their  protection;  the  coal  operators  have  virtually 
charged  it  with  impotence  in  defending  their  employ- 
ment of  private  detectives  to  do  things  that  only  the 
government  should  do;  and  the  government  of  West 
Virginia  has  admitted  its  impotence  repeatedly,  calling 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  troops  to  maintain 
order,  the  calls  finally  provoking  from  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration a  refusal,  and  notice  that  States  should 
perform  their  own  police  functions. 

Suppose  that  happened  in  a  State  in  Mexico.  Sup- 
pose it  happened  in  any  other  near-by  country ;  and  sup- 
pose there  were  large  American  interests  there.  What 
a  tremendous  uproar  there  would  be  for  intervention, 
for  the  establishment  of  order  by  American  arms! 
What  a  tremendous  outcry  there  would  be  as  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  natives  for  self-government,  as  to  the 
duty  of  a  strong  nation  like  the  United  States  to  take 
charge !  It  is  no  defense  of  disorder  elsewhere  to  say 
that  we  have  disorder  at  home,  but  assuredly  that  dis- 
order at  home  does,  or  should,  teach  us  a  certain  modesty 
in  our  attitude  toward  our  backward  neighbors,  and  it 
should  remind  us  of  the  homely  duty  of  putting  our 
own  house  in  order. 

Propagandists  for  American  intervention  in  Mexico, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  our  manifest  destiny  to  impose 
our  civilization  upon  the  Mexicans,  should  be  reminded 
of  such  troubles  as  these  in  West  Virginia,  of  the 
peonage  in  Georgia,  of  the  Tulsa  riots,  and  the  too  many 
similar  occurrences  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
necessary  before  many  months  have  passed  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  maintain  their  sense  of  proportion  with 
respect  to  the  Mexican  troubles.  The  relative  peace  that 
prevails  in  Mexico  now  may  give  way  to  new  irritations, 
and  there  are  signs  that  if  that  should  occur,  there  will 
be  forces  and  agencies  seeking  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  approval  of  intervention.  If  such  forces  and 


agencies  appear,  the  American  people  should  make  them 
stand  and  talk  as  what  they  really  are.  If  they  are 
sincere  in  the  idea  that  we  should  rush  in  to  correct 
Mexico's  troubles  for  her,  they  might  be  reminded  of 
our  humiliating  troubles  at  home.  If  they  are  insin- 
cere, and  are  the  agents  of  selfish  interests  masquerad- 
ing as  the  champions  of  civilization,  they  should  be 
stripped  of  their  disguise.  West  Virginia's  troubles, 
added  to  those  of  Georgia  and  Tulsa,  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  assume  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude. 


THE  FAMINE 

THE  I'AMiNi:  situation  in  Russia  has  melted  the 
heart  of  the  world.  Even  in  France,  in  which  there 
has  probably  been  a  greater  bitterness  against  the  Soviet 
Government  and  all  that  it  represents  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  millions  of  human 
beings  starving  or  dying  of  dreadful  diseases  has  over- 
come the  hatred,  and  the  French  have  indicated  to  the 
other  nations  that  they  will  co-operate  in  extending  re- 
lief. In  this  country  Secretary  Hoover,  who  is  credited 
with  having  been  most  influential  in  persuading  the 
Harding  administration  that  no  relations  of  value  could 
be  established  with  the  Soviets  because  of  the  economic 
stagnation  they  had  produced  in  Russia,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  extending  American  relief.  While  he  told 
Maxim  Gorky  that  release  of  all  American  prisoners  in 
Russia  was  a  condition  precedent  to  relief  from  America, 
Mr.  Hoover  actually  started  the  machinery  moving  for 
the  extending  of  help  by  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration before  all  of  the  American  prisoners  actually 
were  out  of  Russia.  And  his  cablegram  to  Gorky,  apart 
from  the  emphatic  demand  for  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
icans, was  pregnant  of  the  profound  pity  that  has  stirred 
all  hearts. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  measure  of  suffer- 
ing, especially  as  some  of  the  Russian  authorities  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  inade- 
quate to  handle  the  situation,  and  thereby  they  appear 
to  minimize  the  famine.  However,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  the  number  in  distress  runs  into  many  mil- 
lions, and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  figure  given  in 
press  dispatches,  twenty  millions,  is  not  far  wrong.  The 
statement  published  in  the  Internationale  in  Paris  early 
this  month,  purporting  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
authorities  in  Russia,  states  that  the  famine  area  covers 
ten  provinces,  the  population  of  which  is  about  eighteen 
millions.  That  in  itself  tells  the  story,  whatever  varia- 
tions there  may  be  in  the  attempts  to  fix  exact  figures 
and  exact  locations. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  reports  indicate  that  the 
transportation  system  of  Russia  has  declined  steadily  in 
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efficiency  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  utterly  inade- 
quate; so  that,  even  when  the  relief  agencies  of  this 
country  and  of  the  relatively  fortunate  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  in  full  operation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  move  the 
supplies  into  the  stricken  areas.  Allowing  for  the  time 
necessary  to  move  supplies  from  America,  from  which 
most  of  the  relief  probably  will  go;  then  allowing  time 
to  move  it  across  Europe  and  into  the  famine  districts, 
it  is  likely  that  winter  will  have  overtaken  many  of  the 
suffering  people  before  material  aid  shall  have  been  ren- 
dered. In  that  situation  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  at  the  best  many  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  people  will  slowly  die  terrible  deaths.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  Kussian  situation  that  sufficient  relief  cannot 
be  mustered,  transported,  and  distributed  in  time  to  save 
the  adults  who  are  threatened  with  starvation.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  think  that  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  save  the  babies  and  children.  Mr.  Hoover  seems 
to  have  had  some  such  thought  as  this  in  his  mind  when 
he  sent  his  statement  to  Gorky,  for  he  spoke  especially 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Eelief  Administration  to  feed  a 
million  babies. 

Into  that  dreadful  prospect  is  injected  the  scourge  of 
cholera  and  typhus.  Late  dispatches  received  in  Wash- 
ington quote  the  Moscow  Izvestia,  a  presumably  reliable 
Soviet  organ,  as  stating  in  July  that  there  were  in  the 
whole  of  Russia  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  nearly 
forty-eight  thousand  cases  of  cholera,  of  which  more 
than  half  appeared  in  June.  It  is  believed  by  some 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Eussia  that  these  figures  are 
conservative,  since  the  lack  of  communication  in  the 
outlying  districts  may  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
authorities  to  receive  advices  of  all  cases.  And  the  indi- 
cations seem  to  be  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
quarantine  facilities  and  the  mass  migrations  of  peasants 
fleeing  from  their  farms  in  search  of  food. 

The  bare  statement  of  such  facts  as  these  dictates  the 
duty  of  all  the  American  people.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  good  or  bad ;  the  fact 
that  many  thousands  of  human  beings  are  at  the  point 
of  wholesale  death  must  cause  every  American  to  give 
whatever  aid  he  can  to  those  responsible  relief  agencies 
which  are  at  work. 


with  being  a  spy.  Senator  Prance  had  procured  the  re- 
lease of  Mrs.  Harrison  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  ad- 
vance of  the  release  of  other  American  prisoners  held 
in  Russia. 

And  now  comes  the  surprising  thing !  Mrs.  Harrison, 
out  of  Russia  and  free  to  tell  her  experiences,  had  no 
unkind  word  for  the  individual  Russian.  So  far  as  the 
dispatches  which  have  come  from  Riga  and  Berlin  show, 
Mrs.  Harrison's  accounts  of  the  attitude  toward  her  of 
the  Russians  with  whom  she  came  into  contact  indicate 
that  they  were  kindly  men.  She  tells  of  their  politeness 
and  great  courtesy  during  the  most  rigid  examinations 
made  of  her.  The  Russian  inquisitors  even  offered  her 
tea  in  friendly,  social  way.  And  during  her  imprison- 
ment they  seem  to  have  granted  her  as  much  considera- 
tion and  comfort  as  could  have  been  expected  under  all 
the  circumstances  prevailing  in  that  land — more,  in  fact, 
than  her  friends  in  America  thought  likely. 

All  of  this  need  not  affect  one's  previous  judgment, 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Soviets  acquired  control  of  Russia,  or  the  methods  by 
which  they  have  maintained  that  control,  or  the  effects 
of  that  control  upon  the  many  millions  of  Russian  peo- 
ple. But  this  case  of  Mrs.  Harrison  does  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that,  however  far  from  accepted  standards  a 
great  nation  may  wander  and  whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  results  of  that  wandering,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
ordinary  human  virtues  may  be  found  among  most  of 
the  people ;  and  that  in  turn  serves  to  remind  us  that  the 
Russian  people  still  possess  qualities  that  will  make 
them  worthy  neighbors  of  other  civilized  peoples  and 
worthy  citizens  of  the  world  when  the  days  of  their 
political  and  governmental  unhappiness  shall  have 
passed. 

Undoubtedly  the  story  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  so  far  as  we 
have  it,  will  soften  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  Russian  masses  and  will  revitalize  the  human 
tie  between  them.  And  it  should  create  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy for  the  many  millions  of  people  in  Russia — men, 
women,  and  children — who  are  today  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  probably  facing  the  most  terrible  winter 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history. 


BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  SKIN 

SOME  DAYS  ago  Senator  France,  of  Maryland,  who 
has  been   investigating  conditions  in   Russia,   ap- 
peared in  Riga,  accompanied  by   Mrs.   Marguerite   E. 
Harrison,  of  Baltimore,  a  newspaper  correspondent  who 
had  been  in  prison  in  Russia  for  many  months,  charged 


THE  GREAT  STAGE  A  SHOW 

OHDINARY  MEN  have  had  cause  for  great  comfort 
lately.  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  has  been  criticizing 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Lord  Curzon,  spent  a  few  days 
with  us  in  the  course  of  a  trip  around  the  world.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  desiring  to 
be  pleasant  to  his  distinguished  countryman,  arranged 
a  dinner  for  him.  And  then  the  fun  began;  also  some 
illumination  of  the  inner  mental  workings  of  the  great, 
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which  served  to  give  tin-  ordinary  man  the  comfort  above 
Motioned. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky  it  became  known  that  Sir  Auckland 
had  recalled  tht>  invitations  for  the  dinner  to  Lord 
Northcliffe.  A  few  hours  and  the  noble  Lord,  half  humor- 
ou-ly  and  half  petulantly,  <jave  out  a  statement  telling 
the  world  that  the  noble  Lord  Curzon  was  at  fault. 
Were  we  not  discussing  the  great,  we  would  paraphrase 
Lord  Northcliffe's  statement  by  saying,  in  the  homely 
phrase  of  the  South,  that  Lord  Curzon  was  the  "nigger 
in  the  wood  pile."  Also  Lord  Northcliffe,  in  his  state- 
ment, cast  some  light  upon  the  social  characteristics  of 
Lord  Curzon,  as  revealed  in  his  habits  as  Viceroy  of 
India.  We  gathered  that  Lord  Northcliffe  regarded 
Lord  Curzon  as  a  bit  snobbish. 

l-'urther  complications,  even  more  amusing  to  the 
ordinary  man,  ensued.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  Commons, 
denounced  Lord  Northcliffe  for  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Times,  in  which  King  George  was  stated  to 
have  asked  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  with  reference  to  Ireland, 
something  about  how  much  longer  he  was  going  to  kill 
"my  people."  Mr.  Lloyd-George  set  forth  a  denial  from 
the  King  that  any  such  thing  had  been  said. 

More  complications.  It  developed  that  the  New  York 
Times'  interview  was  not  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  but 
witli  -Mr.  \\ickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  Times,  one  of 
Lord  Northcliffe's  papers,  who  is  traveling  with  his 
chief.  Soon  followed  word  from  Mr.  Steed  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  misquoted — familiar  words  to  news- 
paper reporters  in  such  and  similar  situations.  Later 
we  gathered  that  Mr.  Steed  had  not  been  misquoted,  but 
that  he  had  been  quoted  when  ho  had  not  intended  to  be 
quoted.  Meantime  the  Daily  Mail,  another  of  the 
Northcliffe  papers,  had  received  over  the  cables  the 
Stci-d  interview  and  had  run  it  in  its  Irish  edition  as  an 
interview  from  Lord  Northcliffe. 

Add  to  all  of  those  ingredients  a  cablegram  from  Lord 
Northcliffe  to  King  George  denying  that  he  had  given 
such  an  interview,  and  also  add  numerous  direct  and 
indirect  expressions  of  opinion  about  one  or  another 
phase  of  the  affair,  from  the  recalling  of  the  invitations 
to  the  dinner  by  Sir  Auckland  to  the  excitement  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  result  is  a  performance  calculated  to  con- 
tribute mightily  to  the  gayety  of  all  those  possessed  of 
an  undisciplined  sense  of  humor. 

But  while  we  are  chuckling  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that  often  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
the  funny  things  of  life.  The  moral  in  this  case,  if  we 
may  preach  a  little,  is  that  the  remarkable  men  in- 
volved— and  they  are  remarkable  and  able  men — are 
still  very  human.  They  arc  clay,  like  the  balance  of  us. 
And  that  means  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  world  to  think  for  themselves  about 


matters  that  too  often  in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as 
the  sole  province  of  {he  Lloyd-Georges,  the  Northcliffes, 
and  the  Cur/ons  of  all  countries. 


THE  Nation,  which  has  been  offering  repeated  warn- 
ings in  the  last  few  weeks  of  danger  of  aggressions 
by  this  country  against  Mexico  and  other  nations  to  the 
south  of  us,  makes  the  charge  editorially,  in  its  issue  of 
July  27,  that  "the  great  business  forces,"  which  it  says 
"hold  the  leading  strings  of  our  national  destiny,"  are 
dictating  in  a  conscious,  militant  way  a  policy  of  "Mil- 
tel-Amerika"  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  Latin-American  nations  rich  in  natural 
resources. 

This  implies  a  charge  that  the  American  governmental 
policy  toward  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America 
is  at  one  with  the  schemes  of  various  mercenary  interests 
that  undoubtedly  have  attempted  to  exploit  those  coun- 
tries ruthlessly,  and  it  implies  that  efforts  made  to  in- 
fluence American  policy  have  been  effective.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  hardly  ready  to  accept  such  charges  at 
face  value,  but  they  will  observe  carefully  the  developing 
evidence  to  be  presented  by  the  Nation.  Certainly,  such 
charges,  if  they  can  be  upheld  successfully,  will  arouse 
profound  resentment  among  the  masses  who  believe  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  given  a  fine  brotherly 
helpfulness  to  its  neighbors. 


THE   TWENTY-FIRST  universal   peace  congress  was 
held  in  Luxembourg,  August  10  to  13,  1921.    The 
meeting  was  called  upon  the  initiative  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  meeting  at 
Berne  June  10.    The  program  consisted  of  the  following : 
1.  The  creation  of  a  police  force  for  the  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
'_'.  Kqulttible  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  customs  abuses. 

3.  Amendments  to  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations; 

representation  of  the  peoples  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
League;  mode  of  voting  in  the  Assembly;  the  place  of 
law  in  time  of  war;  international  code  of  justice; 
obligatory  jurisdiction.  . 

4.  Current  events. 

5.  Report. 

ii.  1'ropaganda. 

The  call  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau,  Senator  H.  La  Fontaine,  of  Bel- 
gium, and  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Golay.  Accompany- 
ing the  call  was  a  message  to  the  peace  societies  by  the 
President.  This  message  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
columns. 

THE  London  Times,  telling  of  the  American  girl  in 
Max  O'Rell's  story  who,  on  being  shown  in  an  Eng- 
li-h  museum  an  American  cannon  taken  at  Bunker  Hill, 
remarked,  "Guess  we've  got  tin-  hill,  anyhow,"  goes  on 
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to  say  that  the  British  also  have  got  the  hill.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  pleasant  tale.  The  English  have  a 
Bunker  Hill  near  Hampstead  Heath,  and  they  propose 
to  have  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  contribute 
for  the  erection  there  of  a  monument  "to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  during  the  World  War  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen fought  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
liberty."  Whereas  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  near 
Boston  tells  a  story  of  strife  between  Americans  and 
English,  the  English  would  have  the  new  Bunker  Hill 
monument  tell  of  unity,  It  is  estimated  that  the  site 
and  the  memorial  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
Among  those  supporting  the  project  are  said  to  be  Lord 
Bryce,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Lord  Burnham, 
Lady  Astor,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Lever- 
hulme,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 


So  OFTEN  in  these  latter  days  is  Lloyd-George,  once 
the  hope  of  the  liberal-minded  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  continent,  painted  as  one  lost  to  the  dreams 
of  his  youth  and  become  an  imperialistic  and  time-serv- 
ing politician,  that  there  is  real  pleasure  in  reading  these 
paragraphs  from  his  speech,  delivered  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  war  memorial  at  Thames  on  July  30 : 

Our  sole  anxiety  is  lest  the  Allies,  by  the  unwise,  harsh 
use  of  their  undoubted  power,  should  ram  deeper  and  firmer 
into  the  soil  those  roots  of  future  conflict  which  were  with- 
ering on  the  surface  in  the  sunshine  of  the  great  victory. 

The  British  Premier  went  on  to  say  that  another  war 
would  be  horrible  beyond  thought.  He  told  of  the  evo- 
lution, during  the  war,  of  machines  of  destruction  terri- 
ble, and  yet  more  terrible,  and  said  the  ingenious  mind 
of  man  will  go  on  developing  these  horrors,  if  the  war 
purpose  is  allowed  to  lodge  and  grow  in  the  minds  of 
men.  He  pictured  the  whole  of  Europe,  possibly,  as  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  utter  devastation  that  overtook  the 
north  of  France,  should  another  great  war  come,  and  he 
continued : 

We  must  beware  lest  we  bequeath  to  our  children  a  legacy 
of  concentrated  hate  which  will  one  day  explode,  shattering 
their  happiness  and  leaving  the  world  a  wilderness,  and  man 
a  gaunt  wanderer  among  the  ruins  of  a  civilization  his  folly 
has  destroyed. 


OF  COURSE,  the  religious  sanctions  are  of  importance 
to  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  world.  A  true 
human  society  depends  greatly  upon  the  religious 
thought  and  temper  of  men.  The  Fellowship  of  Eecon- 
ciliation,  recognizing  this  fact,  is  planning  its  eighth 
general  conference,  to  be  held  at  the  New  Columbia 
Hotel,  Belmar,  New  Jersey,  September  8  to  September 
11.  This  group  of  religious-minded  persons  is  con- 


cerned to  consider  seriously  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  our  great  social  efforts.  They  aim  to  avoid 
loose  thinking  on  the  one  hand  and  sentimentality  on 
the  other,  and  to  test  out  anew  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  redemptive  love  intelligently  and  consistently. 
Their  program,  divided  into  four  parts,  is  accompanied 
by  thought-provoking  questions  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  success  of  the  conference.  The  questions  follow: 

The  Basis  of  a  True  Human  Society 

What  is  the  true  social  goal? 

Which  should  come  first,  a  conception  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
a  criticism  of  the  present  social  order? 

How  can  the  test  of  Jesus'  principles  be  applied  to  the 
structure  of  the  social  order  as  well  as  to  its  method  of 
functioning? 

What  is  the  best  point  of  approach  in  building  the  King- 
dom: international  relations,  the  industrial  order,  the  indi- 
vidual? 

What  factors  today  are  making  for  the  substitution  of 
"love"  for  competition? 

Is  enlightened  self-interest  compatible  with  Jesus'  ideal? 

Is  there  a  place  for  denunciation  of  evil  in  the  program 
of  love? 

Is  there  a  place  for  any  army  or  navy  in  Christian  society? 

Can  the  Fellowship  formulate  more  definitely  than  it  has 
yet  done  its  attitude  toward  the  whole  social  order? 

The  Overcoming  of  Evil  by  Love 

Is  the  final  victory  of  good  a  necessary  postulate  of  faith? 

What  risks  are  there  in  resting  our  whole  case  on  love  in 
the  present  development  of  the  world? 

Is  love  a  universal  method  or  only  an  occasional  one  for 
special  circumstances? 

Within  what  limits  is  the  use  of  force  consistent  with  the 
program  of  love? 

If  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  insane  is  delegated 
to  the  State,  how  can  Jesus'  principles  be  applied  in  such 
fields?  To  what  extent  does  public  opinion  affect  the  State? 

How  can  love  be  organized  in  a  corporate  expression  to 
meet  the  organized  forces  of  evil? 

The  Problem  of  Compromise  with  the  Present  World 

Can  the  individual  dissociate  himself  entirely  from  the 
evil  which  inheres  in  our  present  international,  industrial, 
and  social  relations?  Should  he? 

What  principles  should  guide  a  person  in  drawing  the  line? 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  a  person  participate  in  or- 
ganizations which  he  believes  to  be  on  a  wrong  basis  for  the 
sake  of  influencing  a  change  in  them? 

a.  In  international  affairs :  Should  he  take  official  part 
in  a  government  founded  on  force? 

Should  he  support  such  a  government  by  taxes 

or  service? 

6.  In  industry :  Should  he  hold  stock  in  a  corporation 
not  functioning  in  accordance  with  Jesus'  princi- 
ples? 

Should  he  join  a  union  that  believes  in  co- 
ercive methods? 

c.  In  religion :  Should  he  work  with  churches  or  other 
organizations  that  are  apparently  committed  to  the 
present  social  order? 
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Substitute  Methods  in  Place  of  War 

If  a  person  refuses  because  of  principle  to  tuke  part  in 
war.  Is  he  accepting  security  nt  the  price  of  sonic  one  else's 
sacrifice? 

H..U  i-.-in  pulillc  opinion  !•<•  released  for  a  more  flexible  iv 
•.p..n-e  in  emergencies? 

Would  a  world  court  need  the  backing  of  military  and 
miral  JMIWIT  to  function  effectively? 

I-  a  in-neral  strike  to  prevent  war  a  Christian  use  of  fonvV 

!>.*•-  tin'  Nun-Co-operation  movement  In  India  represent 
.•in  expression  in  harmony  with  Jesus'  principles? 

Is  International  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
order  a  hopeful  method  of  procedure?  Why.  or  why  not? 


Tin:    FOLLOWiNc)    little    parable,    "A    Note    From 
Noodleland,"  is  from  tin-  pen  of  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  Louis  F.  Post.    We  ran  across 
it  in  Thf  Christian  Century.    It  runs: 

Omv  in  Noodleland  the  upward-looking  natives  resolved 
to  have  a  temple  built,  towering  toward  the  sky. 

80  they  sent  for  an  architect,  who  made  them  a  thrilling 
picture  of  the  kind  of  temple  they  thought  they  wanted.  It 
pleased  them  to  the  tingle  of  a  finger-tip,  and  they  hired  him 
to  put  the  job  through. 

After  a  few  days,  seeing  no  signs  above  the  hilltop  of  the 
temple  for  which  their  souls  craved,  they  went  in  a  body  to 
the  chosen  site  across  the  hill  to  see  how  the  work  might  be 
going  on.  There  they  found  their  architect  hard  nt  work 
directing  the  digging  of  a  grent  hole  in  the  ground. 

"Whnt  are  you  doing?"  their  spokesman  asked. 

"ItuildiiiK  your  splendid  temple,"  the  architect  replied. 

"Hut  you  are  building  It  In  the  wrong  direction."  the 
s|Mikcsiiuin  explained.  "Our  temple  was  to  tower  toward 
the  sky." 

"It  Is  for  a  firm  foundation  that  I  am  digging  down."  said 
the  architect. 

"I'nundatlon  nothing!"  the  crowd  shouted  in  chorus.  "We 
didn't  order  a  foundation.  We  ordered  a  temple." 

Then  they  denounced  the  treacherous  architect  to  his  face 
and  mobbed  him. 


TJIK  KVKXTS  of  this  month  in  international  affairs 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  peace 
forces  of  the  world  are  rapidly  regaining  their  feet.  In 
Luxembourg  the  International  Conference  of  Peace  So- 
cieties has  been  in  session,  on  August  10,  11,  and  12.  It 
is  the  first  gathering  of  representatives  of  these  societies 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.  A  week  later  the  sessions  of 
[nterpuiUmentary  Union  began  in  Stockholm,  run- 
ning from  August  10  to  August  19.  Again,  this  is  the 
first  gathering  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  And  while 
these  consistent  workers  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  under- 
standing foregather,  as  in  the  pre-war  days,  the  great 
forces,  arising  from  the  people  everywhere  and  demand- 
ing peaceful  organization  of  the  world,  bring  about  the 
disarmament  conference. 


TO  THE  PEACE  SOCIETIES 

By  SENATOR  HENRI  LA  FONTAINE,  of   Belgium.  President 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau 

(A  Translation) 

T  v  HE8PON8K  to  the  demand  expressed  by  a  large  num- 
A  ber  of  those  who  wish,  as  we  do,  that  the  world  may 
orient  itself  again  and  turn  toward  an  era  free  of  vio- 
lence, we  have  decided  to  call  once  more  a  universal 
peace  congress.  We  are  told  that  solemn  and  far-reach- 
ing declarations  are  expected  from  those  who  advanced 
without  ceasing,  even  before  the  war,  the  solutions  which 
diplomats  have  consented  to  envisage  and  to  realize  par- 
tially and  imperfectly. 

It  is  certain  that  the  disillusioned  people  are  taking 
refuge  behind  their  new  frontiers  in  attitudes  of  defiance 
and  fear.  Above  all,  criminal  voices  raise  themselves, 
calling  to  arms  and  inciting  governments  to  accumulate 
instruments  of  murder  for  battles  which  they  assure 
them  are  at  hand.  It  is  with  a  woeful  resignation  that 
men  proclaim  war  to  be  a  perpetual  institution,  and 
some  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  blasphemy  that  it  is 
a  divine  institution.  And  so  the  increase  of  armaments 
has  begun,  more  crushing  and  more  enervating  than 
ever. 

In  the  hour  when  all  humanity  is  crushed  by  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  greatest  of  wars,  certain 
politicians,  who  at  this  moment  lead  the  peoples  on  to- 
ward massacre,  have  repeated,  to  the  point  of  satiety, 
that  this  ought  to  be  the  last  war,  the  war  to  end  war. 
In  the  hour  when  the  productivity  of  fields  and  factories 
ought  to  be  increased  to  the  maximum,  they  keep  in  the 
ramps  and  in  the  barracks  millions  of  workers,  swallow- 
ing up  billions  in  profitless  expense,  leading  to  figures 
which  will  amount  to  millions  of  billions,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  corpses  and  ruins. 

From  many  conversations  it  is  recognized  and  affirmed 
that  the  outstanding  need  is  to  stop  men  in  this  foolish- 
ness. But  only  a  few  have  the  civic  courage  to  prepare 
themselves  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  say  to  the  suffering 
crowds  that  they  are  hastening  toward  the  most  shocking 
of  suicides.  Only  a  few  have  an  international  equal  to 
their  national  civic  courage. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  consider  themselves  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  to 
spread  the  liberal  spirit,  to  express  unequivocally  their 
conviction  in  a  possible  future  where  constraint  will  be 
the  servant  of  right.  This  cry  ought  to  be  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and, 
above  all,  to  penetrate  the  ears  of  the  impenitent  deaf, 
and  the  ears  of  those  worst-  than  deaf,  who  do  not  wish 
to  hear,  because  the  renown  for  which  they  are  eager  is 
made  possible,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  conflicts  which  serve 
as  spring-boards  or  pedestals  for  them,  or  Ijecause  of  the 
fructifying  stipends  coming  to  them  copiously  from  the 
manufacture  of  war  implements  more  and  more  enor- 
mous by  technicians,  incited  by  the  colossal  profits  which 
come  to  them  because  of  their  infernal  inventions.  This 
cry  ought  to  end  in  a  tumult  of  other  cries  surging  from 
the  masses  of  the  people — cries  that  would  overcome  the 
rumors  of  the  subsidized  pamphleteers  in  an  interna- 
tional oligarchy  athirst  for  glory  and  gold. 
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It  is  of  importance  that  an  active  and  energetic  effort 
should  be  made  by  those  who  sense  the  tragedy  of  the 
hour,  and  who  would  that  a  change  be  realized  in  the 
mentality  and  in  the  will  of  the  multitudes. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  going  to 
meet  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Others  already,  with  a  tra- 
ditional prudence,  have  formulated  suggestions  for  re- 
forms — suggestions  which  have  only  a  subordinate  and 
superficial  significance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  envisage 
decisive  and  profound  transformations,  which  shall  make 
of  the  League  of  Nations  not  a  trust  of  nations,  but  a 
community  of  peoples. 

We  are  hastening,  therefore,  to  invite  all  those  who 
understand  that  they  have  a  sacred  duty  to  accomplish 
not  to  hesitate,  but  to  hasten  in  as  large  numbers  as 
possible  to  attend  the  meetings  to  be  held  in  Luxembourg 
on  the  eve  of  the  second  session  of  the  -International 
Parliament. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  INTER  AMERICAN 
HIGH  COMMISSION 

By  EDWIN  L.  HARDING 

SINCE  1889  there  have  been  several  conferences  of 
American  States,  their  general  object  being  the  pro- 
motion of  better  relations  between  the  countries  of 
North,  Central,  Caribbean,  and  South  America.  These 
conferences  went  into  many  questions  vitally  affecting 
the  relationships  between  the  American  Republics,  and 
brought  forth  some  concrete,  constructive  suggestions 
calculated  to  solve  them.  However,  not  much  immediate 
good  came  from  them,  because  there  was  no  organized 
body  to  get  behind  their  recommendations  and  see  that 
they  were  carried  out — they  simply  met,  adopted  resolu- 
tions, and  adjourned— little  was  done  toward  carrying 
out  their  recommendations. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  South 
American  countries,  and  the  United  States,  too,  to  a 
large  extent,  were  greatly  dependent  upon  Europe  in 
financial,  commercial,  and  transportation  matters.  Most 
of  the  trade  of  South  America  was  with  Europe;  her 
loans  were  secured  from  European  banks ;  and  there  was 
poor  transportation  service  between  South  America  and 
the  United  States.  When  the  war  came — with  its  dislo- 
cation of  exchanges,  stoppage  of  commerce,  and  with- 
drawal of  ships  from  American  services — financial  and 
economic  chaos  confronted  these  countries.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
with  characteristic  foresight,  called  the  First  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference  to  meet  in  Washington 
in  May,  1915,  to  consider  ways  in  which  these  countries 
could  be  made  independent  of  Europe  by  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  and  more'  stable  financial  relations  be- 
tween them,  and  to  consider  how  commerce  might  be 
stimulated  by  the  securing  of  substantial  uniformity  in 
commercial  law  and  practice.  This  conference  met, 
studied  the  problems  which  faced  the  American  nations, 
made  recommendations  for  their  prompt  solution,  and, 
having  in  mind  the  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
previous  Inter  American  conferences,  recommended  that 
there  be  established  a  continuing  agency  which  would 
see  that  its  recommendations  were  carried  out.  The 


International  High  Commission  (the  name  "Interna- 
tional" was  subsequently  changed  to  "Inter  American," 
since  the  Commission  deals  only  with  relations  between 
the  American  countries,  and  it  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after as  "Inter  American")  was  accordingly  created. 
This  Commission  is  composed  of  not  more  than  nine 
representatives  from  each  country.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  (in  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  is  ex  officio  chairman.  The  name  given  to 
each  country's  delegation  is  "National  Section,"  which 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.  All  of  these  Na- 
tional Sections  constitute  the  Inter  American  High 
Commission. 

The  program  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commis- 
sion, as  laid  down  by  the  First  Pan  American  Financial 
Conference,  embraces:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  gold 
standard  of  value;  (2)  uniform  (a)  classification  of 
merchandise,  (b)  customs  regulations,  (c)  consular  cer- 
tificates and  invoices,  (d)  port  charges,  (e)  laws  regard- 
ing bills  of  exchange,  commercial  paper,  and  bills  of 
lading,  (/)  regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  (3) 
the  international  protection  of  trade-marks,  patents,  and 
copyrights;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  low  rate 
of  postage  and  the  improvement  of  money-order  and 
parcel-post  facilities  between  the  American  countries; 
and  (5)  the  extension  of  the  process  of  arbitration  for 
the  adjustment  of  commercial  disputes. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  which  is  a  revision  of  the  original  act  pro- 
viding for  the  Inter  American  High  Commission,  plac- 
ing the  United  States  Section  on  a  permanent  legisla- 
tive basis,  which  succinctly  and  comprehensively  states 
the  objects  of  the  Commission,  as  follows : 

SEC.  2.  The  United  States  Section  shall  co-operate  with  the 
other  sections  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  in 
bringing  about  between  the  Republics  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  a  substantial  uniform- 
ity in  commercial  law  and  practice,  and  in  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative regulations,  particularly  as  concerns  bills  of  ex- 
change, checks,  commercial  paper,  and  bills  of  lading;  the 
classification  of  merchandise ;  commercial  and  vital  statistics ; 
customs  regulations,  consular  documents,  and  port  charges; 
regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  legislation  concerning 
trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights;  rates  of  postage  and 
charges  for  mail  orders  and  parcel  post ;  facilities  of  com- 
munication and  transportation ;  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ard of  value  and  the  stabilization  of  exchange;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  procedure  for  the  arbitral  settlement  of 
commercial  disputes.  The  United  States  Section  shall  not 
be  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  trade  or  with  matters 
essentially  diplomatic  or  political  in  character. 

In  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  details  as  to  how  the  Inter  American 
High  Commission  is  carrying  out  these  objects.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  January,  1920,  the  Second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Financial  Conference  met  in  Washington  and  it 
expressed  itself  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  work  of 
the  Inter  American  High  Commission,  and  recom- 
mended its  continuance. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  organization  and 
method  of  operation  of  the  Commission.  As  I  noted 
above,  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  is  a  body 
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i-iiiii|NN<cd  of  national  sections,  There  i>  tin-  National 
Section  for  Argentina:  there  is  the  National  Section  for 
IVru.  an<l  so  on.  The  National  Section  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  composed  of  the  following  nine  eminent  jurist.- 
ii nd  financiers: 

Ilmi.  ANDREW  WiLUAii  MELUI.N.  s.-crciarj  of  the  Treasury, 
Chairman. 

Ilmi.  .Ion. N  IlABSETT  MOORK,  Coluiulila  University.  Viee- 
Chairman. 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  FAHEY,  fonnor  President  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hon.  DUNCAN  U.  FLETCHER,  former  President  nf  the  South- 
era  Commercial  Congress,  and  present  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida. 

.JOHN  H.  WIGMOKE,  Dean,  Northwestern  University  Law 
School. 

HERBERT  FTJEIHIIII  ACKER.  President.  Anglo  and  Ix>ndon-Paris 
National  Rank.  San  Francis<i>.  California. 

Hun.  ANDREW  J.  PETEBfi.  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Hon.  PAUL  M.  WARBUBO.  formerly  Vice-Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
International  Acceptance  Bank,  New  York  City. 

SAMUEL  UXTERMYER,  of  the  New  York  bar. 

Dr.  L.  S.  ROWE,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Is  the 
Secretary  General. 

Dr.  C.  E.  McGcnu:  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  and 

Dr.  G.  A.  SBERWELL  is  the  Juristic  Expert. 

The  National  Sections  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  most 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  correspondence.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  men  receive  no  compensation, 
nor  do  they  receive  any  reimbursement  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, clerical  hire,  and  other  incidental  expense  to 
which  they  are  subject  by  reason  of  their  membership 
on  the  section.  They  realize  the  necessity  of  closer  and 
better  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  countries,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  these, 
they  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
work. 

The  second  unit  through  which  the  Inter  American 
1 1  igh  Commission  carries  out  its  program  is  the  Perma- 
nent Group  Committee,  composed  of  twelve  men.  who 
are  hankers,  economists,  jurists,  and  merchants  of  dis- 
tinction. The  committees  are  charged  with  the  study 
of  the  principal  problems  of  an  economic  character  aris- 
ing in  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. There  is  in  the  United  States  one  of  these  com- 
mittees for  each  of  the  other  republics  of  the  America*. 
So  far  the  other  countries  have  not  appointed  corre- 
sponding committees,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
shortly  do  so.  These  committees  have  no  official  char- 
acter, being  composed  entirely  of  men  outside  of  official 
life.  They.  t<*>.  serve  without  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  expenses,  and  their  members  are  willing 
to  contribute  their  time  and  effort  in  order  that  better 
relations  may  subsist  between  the  American  Republics. 
These  committees  rarely  meet  oftener  than  (.nee  a  year. 
and  their  place  of  meeting  is  usually  New  York  or 
Washington.  The  Federal  I,'.  -.  r\e  Bank  of  New  York 
ha-  placed  ft  committee-room  at  the  disposal  of  the  (',,111 
•n.  which  it  uses  when  the  meetings  are  held  in  New 
York.  However,  for  convenience,  they  are  often  held 


elsewhere.  Recently  the  Cuatemalan  (iroup  Committee 
met  in  New  York  to  hear  a  report  by  Mr.  William 
l''i.-her,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  four  months' 
stay  in  Guatemala.  This  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank, 
through. the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  K.  Houston,  its  vice- 
president,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Guatemalan  Group 
Committee.  The  Ecundorean  Group  Committee  re- 
cently met  in  India  House  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  New  York  City,  one  of  its  committee- 
rooms  being  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  0.  K. 
Davis,  secretary  of  that  organization  and  a  member  of 
the  Ecuadorean  Group  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  hear  a  report  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Lindberg, 
assistant  manager,  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas, 
and  a  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  Group  Committee, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  several  months'  stay  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Mr.  Lindberg  made  a 
special  study  of  the  development  of  the  economic  crisis 
in  Ecuador,  and  he  was  able  to  give  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  his  studies  and  observations. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  are  held  whenever  occasion  offers, 
and  are  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  the  members  of 
the  committees.  The  men  composing  the  group  com- 
mittees are  taking  a  very  great  interest  in  their  work, 
and  are  devoting  much  time  and  study  to  it,  thus  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  work  of  the  group  committees  will 
more  and  more  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Americas,  and  will  do  much  to  promote  that 
closer  financial  and  commercial  relation  which  all 
thoughtful  Americans  desire  to  subsist  between  these 
countries. 

Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  National  Sections 
and  Permanent  Group  Committees  are  situated  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
some  central  body  to  direct  and  co-ordinate  their  work. 
The  body  which  centralizes,  co-ordinates,  and  directs 
the  work  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  is  the 
Central  Executive  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  the 
several  National  Sections  in  constant  touch  with  one 
another,  to  carry  out  the  conclusions  of  the  various 
Financial  Conferences,  and  to  prepare  the  program,  re- 
ports, and  all  other  material  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  various  meetings  of  the  committees,  sections, 
and  conferences.  The  Central  Executive  Council  con- 
sists of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  National  Section  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  Central  Executive  Council.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was,  in  1916,  designated  as  this  seat  until  the 
next  meeting. 

Since  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  fills  a 
distinct  place,  and  performs  services  which  cannot  well 
or  properly  be  performed  by  other  agencies,  since  it 
seeks  to  solve  the  problems  arising  between  the  Amer- 
ican nations  through  the  medium  of  the  best  thought 
available  in  official  and  unofficial  life,  it  is  believed  that 
it  serves  a  purpose,  and  that  it  will  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  prove  of  value  to  our  people,  because  of  its 
timely  and  constructive  work  in  bringing  about  closer 
and  more  stable  financial  relations  and  substantial  uni- 
formity of  commercial  law  and  practice  between  the 
American  Republics. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TRADE 
READJUSTMENT 

By  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Below  are  views  embodied  in  an  address  delivered  in  July 
by  Secretary  Hoover,  before  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather 
Exposition  in  Boston.  They  will  be  illuminating  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  see  the  world  whole,  and  not  in  sections 
at  each  other's  throats,  for  Mr.  Hoover,  in  pointing  the  way 
to  prosperity  for  this  country,  emphasizes  how  it,  the  richest 
of  all  nations,  depends  for  its  prosperity  largely  on  the  pros- 
perity of  less  fortunate  nations.  The  international  view- 
point is  needed  even  in  so-called  merciless  trade. — THE 
EDITOR. 

THERE  is  a  feeling  of  some  uneasiness  and  even  of 
pessimism  regarding  the  future  of  our  foreign 
trade — a  feeling  in  which  I  do  not  participate.  Our  ex- 
ports and  imports  during  the  last  few  months  have 
dropped  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value  from  the  high-water 
mark  of  a  year  ago.  Some  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the 
fall  in  prices  relatively  more  than  volume,  some  of  it  is 
due  to  the  temporary  world  depression,  and  some  of  it 
lies  deeper. 

In  these  times  of  troubled  minds,  we  find  much  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  the  situation  and  its  remedies. 
Some  extreme  groups  insist  that  inasmuch  as  our  exports 
comprise  but  10  per  cent  of  our  total  production,  there- 
fore our  foreign  trade  bears  only  this  ratio  to  our  eco- 
nomic life,  and  that  consequently  our  true  course  is  to 
forget  it  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  healing  our  internal 
economic  wounds.  Other  extreme  groups  consider  that 
for  our  internal  situation  the  only  remedy  is  restoration 
of  our  export  trade,  and  they  would  undertake  desperate 
measures  to  accomplish  it.  In  either  case  we  must  not 
allow  the  present  extreme  industrial  depression  to  ob- 
scure our  view.  We  have  passed  through  several  depres- 
sions since  the  Civil  War,  and  we  have  already  turned 
the  corner  of  this  one. 

The  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  requires  but  little 
defense.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  our  whole  standard 
of  living  greatly  depends  upon  our  imports,  and  that  our 
exports  are  the  great  balance  wheel  for  our  production. 
Exports  are  vital  to  the  stabilization  of  our  industries, 
of  price  levels,  of  wages,  and  of  employment.  While 
our  exports  do  cover  but  a  small  per  cent  of  our  total 
production,  on  the  other  hand  they  do  comprise  a  large 
percentage  of  the  production  of  certain  industries.  For 
instance,  we  generally  export  20  per  cent  of  our  wheat, 
60  per  cent  of  our  cotton,  75  per  cent  of  our  copper,  not 
to  mention  others.  Unless  we  find  a  market  for  the  sur- 
plus production  of  our  great  industries,  we  shall  continue 
to  keep  some  25,000,000  of  our  people  in  reduced  buying 
power.  We  might  even  drive  them  into  poverty  during 
the  many  years  that  would  be  required  to  shift  the  whole 
basis  of  our  internal  production.  Nor  does  a  nation  be- 
come rich  by  its  exports  alone — but  by  its  trade. 

While  many  of  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  lie 
within  our  own  borders,  yet  there  may  be  no  recovery 
from  these  hard  times  for  many  years  to  come  if  we 
neglect  our  economic  relations  abroad.  Even  if  we  lower 
our  vision  of  civilization  in  this  crisis  solely  to  our  own 
selfish  economic  interest,  we  are  yet  mightily  concerned 
in  the  recuperation  of  the  entire  world.  The  hard  times 
that  knock  at  every  cottage  door  today  come  from  Eu- 


rope. No  tariffs,  no  embargoes,  no  navies,  no  armies 
can  ever  defend  us  from  these  invasions.  Our  sole  de- 
fense is  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbors  and  our  own 
commercial  skill.  The  recovery  of  our  foreign  trade  can 
march  only  in  company  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  our  customers. 

When  we  analyze  the  present  foreign  trade  situation, 
we  find  tremendous  shifts  in  economic  currents  since 
1914.  Indeed,  we  find  great  changes  still  in  progress. 
If  we  would  guide  our  policies  of  production  and  of 
trade  aright,  we  must  keep  these  great  changes  con- 
stantly in  mind.  These  profound  alterations  naturally 
fall  into  two  divisions :  The  shift  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  markets  and  the  shift  in  the  world's  financial 
relations.  They  bear  upon  each  other,  and  they  affect 
our  three  primary  groups  of  food,  raw  material,  and 
manufactured  goods  differently. 

The  United  States, — There  have  been  great  changes  in 
our  own  economic  situation.  We  have  not  only  shifted 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation ;  our  capacity  for  sur- 
plus production  in  food  and  manufactures  has  grown 
enormously  during  the  war  until  we  have  taken  front 
rank  of  the  world  in  foreign  trade. 

The  direction  of  our  trade  has  shifted  greatly.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  about  one-half  of  our  whole  foreign 
trade  was  with  Europe,  but  of  our  exports  to  them  80 
per  cent  was  foodstuffs  and  raw  material,  while  of  our 
exports  to  States  outside  of  Europe  about  75  per  cent 
was  manufactured  goods.  Europe  in  turn  is  our  serious 
competitor  in  the  marketing  of  our  manufactured  goods 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  enormously  increased 
our  imports  of  tropical  and  other  commodities  that  we 
do  not  produce. 

The  Noncombatant  Countries. — Since  the  Great  War 
began,  the  world  outside  the  fighting  States  of  Europe 
has  gained  mightily  in  wealth,  in  standards  of  living, 
and  in  consuming  power.  Even  omitting  the  United 
States,  it  has  gained  something  like  40,000,000  in  popu- 
lation. The  countries  not  directly  affected  by  the  war 
are,  indeed,  suffering  (rom  the  general  depression,  but 
this  depression  witli  them  is  only  the  aftermath  of  the 
malevolent  forces  born  of  the  past  war  booms.  They 
have  none  of  the  deep  economic  wounds  of  the  fighting 
States,  and  they  will  be  quick  to  recover.  During  the 
war  the  productive  capacity  of  these  States,  except  pos- 
sibly Japan,  had  no  unusual  increase  because  of  their 
isolation  through  shortage  of  shipping. 

Russia. — One  of  the  economic  shifts  that  affects  the 
whole  world  profoundly  is  from  Russia.  Russia  bore 
much  the  same  relation  to  western  Europe  before  the 
war  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  bears  to  our  Northeast- 
ern States.  Russia  was  one  of  the  great  food  bases  of 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  western  Europe,  ex- 
changing food  for  their  fabricated  products.  These 
manufactured  goods  in  turn  were  to  some  degree  pro- 
duced from  our  raw  materials.  Even  at  best  it  will  be 
many  years  before  Russia  will  have  recovered.  We  are 
today  the  only  great  source  of  enlarged  food  production. 
Europe  must  and  will  draw  from  us  a  great  proportion 
of  food  supplies  that  she  formerly  drew  from  Russia.  I 
see  no  basic  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to  ex-- 
port approximately  the  same  large  volume  of  foodstuffs 
that  we  have  shipped  abroad  during  the  past  12  months. 
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Tins  item  alum'  ;it  even  present  pruvs  would  be  triple 
mir  pre-war  food  e\|xirt-<  inul  would  represent  the  equal 
of  more  than  do  |MT  cent  of  our  whole  pre-war  export 
trade. 

Hi-rmniii/.-  Another  great  hut  uncertain  shift  in  world 
forces  will  ari>c  out  of  (icrmany.  The  reparation  pay- 
ments must  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  whole 
economy  of  the  world.  Germany  is  to  pay  outside  her 

borders  to  the  Allies  $500,000.000,  plus  •>>;  per  cent  ex- 
port duty,  or,  say,  a  minimum  of  about  $750,000,000 
per  annum.  Germany  is  left  without  much  gold,  for- 
eign property,  or  foreign  business  earnings  of  conse- 
ipience :  therefore  these  payments  must  be  made  mostly 
by  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  outside  her  borders. 
P.m.  beyond  the  reparation  payments,  she  must  also  sell 
•roods  abroad  in  the  amounts  necessary  to  buy  her  im- 
ports of  food  and  raw  materials.  Any  calculation  based 
on  the  [ire- war  trade  of  Germany  implies  an  enormous 
increase — perhaps  more  than  doubling — of  her  pre-war 
e.\|vorts.  In  \  iew  of  the  export,  duty  and  other  payments, 
she  must  produce  the*-  goods  for  about  one-half  our 
production  cost  in  order  to  take  our  markets.  Such  an 
incrca.se  in  cx|«>rt.s  must  l«>  manufactured  goods,  and 
until  the  world  consumption  grows,  these  must  he  mar- 
keted in  displacement  of  the  goods  of  other  industrial 
nations.  We  shall  certainly  feel  the  effects  of  this  flow 
of  goods  that  must  be  produced  if  she  is  to  make  repara- 
tion payments.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  must  take 
more  raw  materials  from  us  for  this  purpose.  In  any 
event,  the  crowding  in  the  market  of  German  exports 
will  affect  her  immediate  neighbors  more  than  ourselves, 
for  so  ]>er  cent  of  her  market,  pre-war  as  well  as  in  tne 
future,  must  lie  in  Kurope  itself. 

Other  CliiiHi/rn  AIIIOIII/  < 'itnilmlanl  Sttilr.t  /if  Kn- 
oiiomic  changes  in  the  other  combatant 
States  in  Kuro]M>  obviously  affect  us  also.  The  economic 
wounds  ^iven  to  them  all  by  the  war  and  peace  will  be 
lont:  in  healing.  The  sacrifice  of  skilled  labor,  of 
brains,  and  of  property  will  require  a  generation  to  cure. 
The  bates  of  many  newly  liberated  States  must  cool 
slowly,  and  their  many  new  borders  check  the  free  flow 
of  commerce.  Manv  of  these  States  posse.-s  ilia—,.-  nf 
(H-ople  who  have  suffered  from  exploitation  ami  tvranny 
for  generations.  Their  extreme  reactions  of  Bolshevism 
and  socialism  and  nationalization  are  slowly  dying  out. 
Many  governments  ha\.'  been  unable  to  raise  sullicient 
to  meet  expenditures,  and  the  ceaseless  printing 
of  currency  carries  destructive  inflation.  All  of  them 
except  the  enemy  State*  bear  the  burden  of  greater  mili- 
tary establishments  than  even  In-fore  the  World  War. 
All  this  must  accumulate  to  decrease  their  productive 
|>owcr  and  to  lower  their  standards  of  living. 

In  balance  against  this  loss  of  productive  power,  their 
people  o\er  great  sections  are  now  coming  to  a  full  reali- 
zation that  they  must  work  harder  than  ever  before  and 
that  they  must  export  commodities  for  all  that  is  in 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  make  exchanges  for  the 
bare  margin  of  life.  They  will  -,,„„,  ,,f  them  receive 
pauneiits  from  Germany  in  relief  of  their  tax  burdens. 
They  are  mobilizing  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of 
their  people  to  their  economic  -alvation  with  the  same 
diligence  that  they  wen-  mobili/ed  in  war.  The  ^reat 
manufacturing  State-  ;ire  straining  every  devii  • 


science  and  thought  to  the  impr<i\ement  of  their  indus- 
trial processes,  to  the  simplification  of  products,  to  the 
elimination  of  waste,  that  they  may  make  every  reduc- 
tion in  production  costs.  In  reinforcement  of  their 
marketing  machinery,  many  of  the  governments  are 
stimulating  the  consolidation  of  hanks  and  of  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Governmental  and  government-encour- 
aged combinations  are  being  created  to  control  exports 
and  imports  to  exploit  foreign  markets.  They  are  seek- 
ing special  concessions  for  development  and  trade 
throughout  the  world.  Altogether  these  policies  com- 
prise a  militancy  in  commercial  expansion  that  com- 
pared with  Elizabethan  England. 

Any  improvement  in  European  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  will  favorably  affect  our  market  for  those 
raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  copper,  where  we  pos- 
sess the  final  supplies.  In  considering  the  demands  for 
such  raw  materials  we  must  remember  that  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  western  Europe  have  lost  for  a 
long  time  to  come  any  great  markets  in  Russia  and 
Turkey;  the  population  of  Europe  as  a  whole  has  not 
the  consuming  capacity  for  manufactured  goods  that  it 
bad  before  the  war,  and  therefore  we  must  expect  a  less 
than  pre-war  consumption  in  the  confines  of  Europe  for 
their  remanufacture  of  our  raw  materials.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  find  after  this  depression  is  passed 
that  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  larger  than 
l>efore  the  war.  I  am  confident  they  will  gradually  re- 
turn to  pre-war  demand  for  our  cotton,  copper,  etc. 
Fortunately  our  producers  have  realized  this  temporary 
situation  and  have  vigorously  reduced  their  production. 
so  that  they  should  eventually  realize  better  prices  than 
at  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  balance 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  European  countries  would  im- 
prove their  ability  in  competitive  manufactured  goods. 
Their  production  costs  were  bound  to  be  low,  both  by 
better  organized  industry  and  by  lowered  standards  of 
living.  Some  of  them  are  today,  through  government 
subsidies,  artificially  low  and  will  undoubtedly  increase. 
If  we  analyze  the  effect  of  these  forces  on  the  market  for 
our  manufactured  goods,  either  in  Europe  or  in  our 
much  larger  market,  outside  of  Euro[>e,  we  quickly  find 
two  directions  in  which  we  occupy  a  position  of  some 
security.  The  first  is  in  those  exports  of  lower  produc- 
tion costs,  which  are  the  result  <«f  great  rejM-titixe  pro- 
duction, which  has  its  firm  root  in  our  enormous  con- 
sumption. The  second  is  in  that  large  numlicr  of  special 
manufactures  in  which  the  inventive  genius  and  skill  of 
our  people  have  been  developed  beyond  any  country  in 
the  world.  Your  own  industry  of  shoes  and  sln>c  find- 
ings is  typical  of  these  two  characteristics.  I  Ixdieve  we 
will  recover  and  can  hold  our  share  of  the  market  for 
these  products  after  the  present  world  depression. 

As  to  our  manufactures  containing  a  large  element  of 
labor  cost,  in  which  we  do  not  enjoy  special  advantages, 
we  must  look  out  and  take  measures  of  our  own.  \\Y 
can  no  doubt  devise  tariff  measures  that  will  protect  our 
domestic  market  But  if  we  are  to  hold  to  our  foreign 
markets  in  this  vast  irroiip  of  our  manufactures,  and 
thus  to  keep  our  people  employed,  we  ha\e  several  things 
to  attend  to.  Fundamentally,  we  must  ;_'<•(  our  produc- 
tion costs  down.  That  lies  only  along  the  road  of  in- 
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creased  efficiency  in  our  whole  industrial  machine.  It 
means  a  willingness  of  our  working  people  to  put  forth 
every  effort  that  is  in  them  consistent  with  health,  proper 
family  life,  and  good  citizenship.  The  surest  road  to  a 
continued  high  wage  and  the  surest  safeguard  against 
unemployment  is  to  remove  every  restriction  on  effort. 
This  must  extend  from  our  mines  to  the  railways,  to  the 
factories,  to  the  wharf,  and  to  the  ship.  It  means 
smaller  margins  of  profit.  It  means  that  ultimately  we 
must  have  much  lower  transportation  rates.  It  means 
we  must  have  better  organized  marketing  machinery 
abroad  under  Americans  themselves.  It  means  the  es- 
tablishment of  adequate  short-time  credit  machinery 
and  much  more  care  in  foreign-credit  risks  than  our 
merchants  have  shown  in  the  last  12  months. 

It  means  elimination  of  the  great  wastes  in  industry. 
For  instance,  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  area  alone  by  the 
development  of  these  great  water  powers  and  through 
economies  by  electrification  generally  we  could  probably 
save  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  if  we  had  the 
courage  to  go  at  it.  It  means  the  government  must  re- 
move as  quickly  as  possible  those  unnecessary  domestic 
burdens  upon  commerce  to  which  the  government  is  a 
party  by  the  reorganization  of  our  tax  system,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tariff  question,  the  reduction  in  government 
expenditure  through  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  reduction  of  armament  and 
through  reduction  of  Shipping  Board  losses,  and  by  the 
settlement  by  the  government  of  the  outstanding  claims 
of  our  railways.  It  means  we  must  cease  trying  to  drive 
American  shipowners  off  the  sea  with  tax-paid  shipping 
losses.  We  must  carefully  determine  what  particular 
trade  routes  we  will  maintain  in  development  of  our 
commerce  over  a  period  of  years  and  let  our  merchants 
know  them.  It  means  the  government  must  provide 
such  information  to  commerce  and  industry,  both  at 
home  and  from  abroad,  as  will  enlarge  its  judgment.  It 
means  we  must  extend  scientific  research  into  the  prob- 
lems of  waste,  the  perfection  of  processes,  the  simplifi- 
cation of  methods  that  are  beyond  the  ability  of  one 
manufacturer  acting  alone,  and  we  must  co-operate  with 
industry  to  perfect  these  things.  I  am  confident  we  can 
hold  our  markets  and  our  higher  standards  of  living  and 
of  wage  if  we  will  all  put  our  backs  to  it. 

Overriding  all  these  questions  of  production  and  mar- 
kets is  the  one  of  credits.  Our  whole  financial  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  has  greatly  shifted.  From  a 
nation  owing  some  $5,000,000,000  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  moneys  borrowed,  the  war  has  reversed  our 
position  so  that  the  world,  principally  Europe,  owes  us 
today  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  of 
which  about  ten  billions  is  due  our  government.  Before 
the  war  we  had  to  export  a  surplus  over  our  imports, 
and  beyond  this  had  to  contribute  great  sums  through 
remittances  of  immigrants,  tourists,  shipping,  etc.,  to 
pay  interest  upon  our  debts. 

The  reason  for  the  piling  up  of  this  vast  debt  is,  of 
course,  that  we  have  not  only  loaned  money  to  the  Allies, 
but  have  also  since  the  war  vastly  increased  the  surplus 
of  our  exports,  and  the  movement  still  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate in  our  favor.  Unless  we  would  cease  a  large 
part  of  our  war-increased  productivity,  with  all  the  re- 
sulting unemployment  and  losses  of  such  a  cessation,  we 


must  continue  for  some  time  to  export  in  excess  of  our 
imports.  Eventually  the  increase  in  our  imports  of 
tropical  supplies,  minerals,  and  commodities  that  we  do 
not  ourselves  produce,  together  with  the  spending  of 
tourists  and  the  investment  of  surplus  capital  abroad, 
etc.,  should  overtake  our  export  balance  and  establish  a 
proper  equilibrium.  In  the  meantime  if  we  would  main- 
tain our  economic  position  we  must  continue  to  give 
credits  to  buyers  of  our  goods,  and  if  we  should  demand 
interest  or  principal  on  our  established  loans  we  would 
nullify  any  benefits  of  such  credits.  I  may  repeat  that 
if  today  we  stop  giving  more  credits  and  demand  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  debts  due  our  government,  our  ex- 
ports will  further  decline,  and  the  decline  will  find  its 
interpretation  in  more  unemployment  among  our  own 
people  and  more  displacement  of  our  industries. 

The  natural  effect  of  our  continued  surplus  of  exports 
(although  we  have  as  yet  made  no  demand  for  payment 
of  interest  on  the  government  debt)  is  that  our  dollar  is 
at  a  premium  over  even  the  most  stable  currencies  in  the 
world.  Thus  the  cost  of  producing  our  commodities  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  country.  This  does  not  so 
materially  affect  the  export  of  those  commodities  of 
which  we  hold  a  final  supply,  such  as  the  food  supplies 
and  our  raw  materials,  or  those  articles  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  we  have  unique  ability.  It  does,  how- 
ever, partly  blockade  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
in  which  we  directly  compete  with  Europe.  Exchange 
itself  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  trade  that  the  barometer  does  to  the  weather. 
It  is  but  an  indication  of  the  movement  of  commodities 
a'nd  credit.  Our  high  barometer  means  we  need  more 
credits  outward  or,  alternatively,  we  must  send  less  goods 
out  or  take  more  goods  in. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  am  confident  that  our 
debtors  can  eventually  carry  with  ease  the  debt  due  to 
us,  provided  they  have  the  time  necessary  for  the  heal- 
ing of  their  economic  wounds;  that  they  succeed  in  the 
reorganization  of  their  fiscal  policies  so  as  to  balance 
their  government  expenditure;  and,  above  all,  that  they 
secure  disarmament  and  continued  peace.  Before  the 
war  the  world  carried  a  debt  to  a  single  European  na- 
tion of  twice  the  size  of  our  foreign  claims  without 
knowing  it,  and  with  the  renewed  growth  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  wealth  our-  debt  will  be  no  burden.  Our 
problem  is  the  difficulties  of  our  debtors  during  the  few 
years  until  these  blessings,  are  attained. 

All  of  my  rightful  and  optimistic  view  that  we  will 
maintain  the  flow  of  our  goods  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  wisely  manage  these  credit  problems. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  that  we  must  extend  credit 
if  we  would  market  our  surplus  and  upbuild  our  cus- 
tomers during  these  next  few  years  of  readjustment,  but 
as  to  the  methods  there  are  many  minds.  There  are 
those  who  would  directly  try  to  stabilize  exchange  back 
to  parity;  those  who  would  create  securities  jointly  guar- 
anteed by  the  principal  nations,  either  through  interna- 
tional banks  of  issue,  bonds,  or  currency;  those  who 
would  extend  credits  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  buyers  of  goods  in  order  to 
stimulate  exports :  and  also  those  who  have  confidence 
that  the  processes  of  business  will  find  their  own  way 
out. 
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Attempts  to  bring  exchange  ID  parity  or  to  create  in- 
ternational MM-uritics  of  any  kind  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  they  involve  an  element  of  inflation  and  that 
they  practically  open  the  grates  of  eredit  from  the  I'nited 
-  without  regard  to  risk,  to  how  its  pur|M)se  affects 
whether  it  really  benefits  the  borrower.     Loans 
from  our  government  direet  to  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  merchants  have  a  hundrod  objections  and  dis- 
agreeable entanglements  which  we  learned  well  enough 
during  the  war.     In  all  this  ma/e  of  difficulty  and  the 
'lenient   over  credits  and  debts,  1   would  sum  up 
that  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  what  to  do  next  rather 
than  in  debates  upon  perfection. 

A-  necessary  as  the  continued  establishment  of  foreign 
credits  is,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  large  volume  of  ex- 
port trade,  we  should  not  overestimate  the  amount 
needed  for  legitimate  trade,  for  refinance,  and  for  recon- 
struction purposes.  The  amount  is  not  so  great  as  popu- 
larly supposed  and  will  annually  decline.  I  believe  all 
trading  States  of  consequence  in  the  world  can  even  now 
finance  their  imports  of  food  supplies.  The  stronger  of 
them  can  finance  their  imports  of  raw  materials.  We 
are.  indeed,  importing  very  much  larger  quantities  of 
tropical  produce  than  before  the  war,  and  our  own  con- 
sumption of  these  commodities  will  continue  to  grow. 
The  margin  of  credits  needed  beyond  our  imports  in 
order  to  keep  commerce  alive  for  the  present  are,  first, 
comparatively  short-term  amounts  to  cover  part  of  our 
exports  of  raw  materials  and  the  distribution  period  of 
our  manufactured  goods;  and,  second,  constant  refinance 
of  debts  or  interest  already  owed  to  us. 

In  Minimary,  on  the  production  and  marketing  side  of 
our  commerce,  we  can  say  that  our  food  exports  should 
remain  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale ;  that  the  demand  for 
our  raw  materials  should  slowly  increase  toward  pre-war 
amounts;  that  in  respect  to  our  manufactures  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  special  fields  of  repetitive  production  and 
ingenuity;  that  we  will  need  to  make  a  fight  to  hold  the 
markets  for  manufactured  goods  where  we  come  more 
directly  into  com|>etition  with  the  European  manufac- 
turer, but  that  we  can  do  it  if  we  will  work  and  apply 
our  hrains  to  it.  On  the  financial  side  of  our  situation 
I  do  not  believe  our  world  credit  situation  is  at  all  so 
(insurmountable  or  that  it  requires  extraordinary  solu- 
tions. 

I  may  repeat  that  we  need  to  realize  above  all  things 
that,  even  if  we  lower  our  vision  of  civilization  in  this 
crisis  solely  to  that  of  our  own  selfish  economic  interest, 
we  are  mightily  concerned  in  the  recuperation  of  the  en- 
tire world.  There  is  an  economic  interdependence  in 
the  world  that  recognizes  no  national  boundaries.  The 
greatest  jeopardy  to  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people 
is  the  lowered  standards  of  Europe.  Now  that  we  have 
•lie  a  great  creditor  nation,  we  must  learn  that  this 
great  debt  must  be  wisely  directed,  so  that  we  do  not 
stitle  both  our  own  growth  and  the  growth  of  others. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  complexities  arising  out  of 
our  great  expansion  of  productive  power  and  our  sud- 
denly horn  creditor  position.  I  do  not  need  to  say  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  hundred  difficulties,  that  we 
inu.-t  be  alert  to  steer  our  commercial  policies  against 
the  winds  of  the  world  in  an  economic  storm.  We  are 
,-utTering  greatly  in  this  immediate  world-wide  indus- 


trial depression.  This  depression  is  partly  due  to  the 
war;  it  is  partly  due  to  our  post-war  boom,  with  its 
speculation,  its  extravagance,  and  its  slackening  of  elli- 
eiency.  The  government  can  help  recovery  by  removing 
the  obstructions  to  commerce  and  industry.  But,  when 
all  is  done,  the  real  cure  for  all  depression  is  courage 
and  applied  intelligence  and  the  return  to  primary  vir- 
tues of  hard,  conscientious  toil,  and  economy  in  living. 
On  every  side  there  is  evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  whole  nation  is  making  again  an  effort  in  those  di- 
rections equaled  only  by  that  of  1918,  and  the  day.  some 
months  ago,  when  we  entered  this  effort  we  funda- 
mentally turned  the  corner  of  this  depression.  While 
our  recovery  may  be  slower  than  some  expect,  nothing 
can  prevent  the  prosperity  of  a  country  where  the  people 
have  enlightenment,  where  they  wish  to  work,  wish  to 
produce,  and  wish  to  do  right  by  their  neighbors. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  machines  and  houses,  factories, 
and  railways;  we  are  a  nation  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Our  industrial  system  and  our  commerce  are  sim- 
ply implements  for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  When 
we  deal  with  those  great  problems  of  business  and  eco- 
nomics we  must  be  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  increasing  and  defending  the  standards  of  living  of 
all  our  people.  Upon  this  soil  grow  those  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  that  make  our  nation  great. 


INTER-RACIAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

By  JOHN  WHITE,  Jr. 

IN  THESE  DAYS,  when  scarcely  a  week  passes  that  one 
does  not  read  of  mob  violence  from  the  new  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  so  called,  in  which  the  victim  often  is  a  negro, 
when  one  reads  from  time  to  time  of  lynchings  at  the 
hands  of  unorganized  mobs,  in  which  the  victim  nearly 
always  is  a  negro,  and  when  one  still  ponders  upon  the 
terrible  revelations  that  followed  investigation  of  the 
peonage  farm  in  Georgia,  the  question  often  is  asked, 
Where  is  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  South  ? 

Well-informed  men  and  women  in  other  parts  of  this 
country,  thinking  back  to  the  days  when  Southern  states- 
men molded  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  recalling  the 
truly  marvelous  progress  made  under  incalculable  handi- 
caps in  commercial  and  industrial  fields  in  later  days, 
with  marked  stimulation  of  educational  endeavor,  won- 
der how  it  can  be — that  is,  those  not  obsessed  with  hatred 
of  the  South  do — that  in  a  land  producing  such  capaci- 
ties there  could  be  and  are  such  dread  occurrences. 

This  article  is  to  be  no  apology  for  the  South.  Rather, 
it  is  to  be  an  attempt — it  must  be  an  inadequate  at- 
tempt— to  picture  the  problem  of  the  South  as  it  has 
developed  in  the  last  generation  and  as  it  has  been 
grappled  with. 

First,  if  you  please,  remember  that  the  existence,  side 
by  side,  in  great  numlK-rs  of  two  widely  different  races 
is  an  anomaly  in  our  modern  civilization.  Merely  to 
state  that  is  to  state,  for  all  thoughtful  men,  a  social 
problem  of  vast  dimensions.  Next,  remember  that  one 
of  these  races  is  but  a  century  or  two  from  a  barbarism 
that  reaches  back  into  the  dimmest  recesses  of  time,  and 
that  it  is  still  only  a  little  more  than  a  half  century 
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from  slavery.  (No  need  to  go  into  responsibility  for 
that  slavery;  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  fact  and  a  prob- 
lem that  affects  human  beings  in  this  day  of  grace  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  not  with  an 
ancient  question  of  moral  responsibility.)  And,  finally, 
remember  that,  with  the  passing  of  slavery,  there  soon 
passed  much  of  the  old-time  feudal  system  on  the  planta- 
tions, which  had  a  certain  virtue  under  a  given  condi- 
tion, and  that  parallel  with  the  passing  of  the  feudal 
system  in  many  places  in  the  South,  there  came  the  rise 
of  modern  industrialism,  tending  to  identify  man  by  a 
number,  and  to  destroy  the  good  old  rule  of  noblesse 
oblige  between  the  successful  managing  white  man  and 
the  ignorant  negro,  so  lately  withdrawn  from  the  densi- 
ties of  Africa. 

You  have  before  you  a  poor  picture,  but  a  picture, 
nevertheless,  of  a  problem  of  infinite  possibilities  for 
evil — a  problem  that  in  another  land  might  well  mean 
actual  warfare  and  a  grim  purpose  of  extermination. 
Two  great  masses  of  people- — one  from  the  race  that  has 
led  the  world,  the  other  from  a  bottom  race ;  the  passing 
of  the  old-fashioned  master  and  servant  relation  and  the 
rise,  in  a  considerable  measure,  of  that  industrialism 
which  has  led  to  bitter  strife  and  outlawry,  where  there 
was  no  such  difference  in  races  and  where  those  at  both 
ends  of  the  industrial  order  sprang  from  white  races 
with  many  generations  of  civilization  behind  them. 

Now,  at  this  point,  remember  that  there  is  no  escap- 
ing the  problem.  Bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  one  of  the  great  figures  of  post-bellum  South, 
conciliator,  far-seeing  lover  of  his  people,  American 
patriot : 

But  the  future  holds  a  problem,  in  solving  which  the  South 
must  stand  alone;  in  dealing  with  which  she  must  come 
closer  together  than  ambition  or  despair  have  driven  her, 
and  on  the  outcome  of  which  her  very  existence  depends. 
This  problem  is  to  carry  within  her  body  politic  two  sepa- 
rate races,  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  She  must  carry 
these  races  in  peace — for  discord  means  ruin.  She  must 
carry  them  separately — for  assimilation  means  debasement. 
She  must  carry  them  In  equal  justice — for  to  this  she  is 
pledged  in  honor  and  in  gratitude.  She  must  carry  them 
even  unto  the  end,  for  in  human  probability  she  will  never 
be  quit  of  either. 

This  burden  no  other  people  bears  today — on  none  hath  it 
ever  rested.  Without  precedent  or  companionship,  the  South 
must  bear  this  problem,  the  awful  responsibility  of  which 
should  win  the  sympathy  of  all  human  kind  and  the  pro- 
tecting watchfulness  of  God — alone,  even  unto  the  end. 

Keeping  all  of  this  in  mind,  let  the  reader  ask  himself 
if  it  is  strange  that  crimes  are  committed  and  that  dire- 
ful vengeance  is  had.  Here  are  millions  of  people  of  the 
two  races.  In  the  one  race — the  one  just  around  the 
corner  from  Africa,  as  days  are  counted  in  the  upward 
movement  of  peoples — .there  must  be  a  percentage  of 
evil  men.  The  habitual  restraints  of  the  old  days  are 
gone  in  many  places,  and  it  follows  that  crimes  of  un- 
speakable character  arc  committed  by  these  evil  men. 
In  the  other  race — the  upper  race — there  is  much  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance,  the  fruition  in  large  measure  of  the 
poverty  following  from  the  Civil  War,  and  also  a  certain 
smoldering  passion  among  these  ignorant  ones.  But  in 


the  most  ignorant  of  these  is  a  fierce  instinct  for  racial 
integrity  and  an  equally  fierce  purpose  to  protect  it 
against  attack  in  any  form  or  degree.  Thinking  about 
all  of  that,  can  any  one  outside  of  the  South  fairly  say 
that  the  fearful  things  that  happen  there  from  time  to 
time  are  strange.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  strange  that  the  two 
races  live  together  as  peaceably  as  they  do?  Given  the 
same"  elements  making  for  conflict,  would  any  other 
people  do  better  ?  Has  any  other  people  done  better  ? 

So  much  for  the  problem.  Now  as  to  the  question 
that  is  asked  outside  of  the  Soutli  when  the  outrages  and 
outbreaks  occur :  Where  is  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  the  South?  You  will  hardly  find  the  answer  in  the 
newspapers.  Modern  newspaper  standards  make  the 
story  of  a  crime  and  a  lynching  far  more  valuable,  meas- 
ured against  space,  than  the  story  of  fundamental  con- 
structive work  to  decrease  the  number  of  such  crimes 
and  to  eliminate  the  lynchings.  But  there  is  such  work. 
I  point  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  punishment  was 
meted  out  in  a  Georgia  court — a  State  court  far  down 
in  the  middle  of  Georgia — for  the  "peonage  farm"  mur- 
ders of  negroes.  It  may  be  said  that  the  punishment 
was  not  sufficiently  severe.  That  may  be  said  about  the 
punishment  for  many  another  crime,  not  committed  in 
the  South.  The  fact,  and  it  is  a  big  and  important  fact, 
is  that  the  neighbors  of  the  man  who  ran  the  infamous 
farm  convicted  him  on  the  testimony  principally  of 
negroes,  and  that  a  neighborhood  judge  sentenced  the 
man  to  life  imprisonment.  I  maintain  that  to  be  proof 
that  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  South  is  func- 
tioning— even  the  intelligence  and  character  to  be  found 
among  the  humble,  such  as  those  who  served  on  that 
jury.  I  point  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
then  Governor  of  Georgia  threw  his  influence  vigorously 
on  the  side  of  right,  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  authori- 
ties of  Georgia  and  the  humble  people  of  the  countryside 
were  at  one  in  demanding  punishment. 

Now  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  larger  fact 
that  in  Atlanta,  the  capital  city  of  Georgia,  was  the  move- 
ment known  as  the  Inter-racial  Committee  put  under 
way,  and  that  from  that  city  has  radiated  a  strong  plan 
of  action  for  co-operation  among  the  races  and  mutual 
help.  More  than  that,  I  want  you  to  see  that  the  white 
men  and  white  women  of  the  South  who  threw  their 
influence  powerfully  behind  that  work  faced  squarely 
the  shortcomings  of  their,  the  superior,  race  and  made 
the  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  weaker  race  a  para- 
mount consideration  in  the  work.  I  ask  you  if  there 
can  be  produced  easily  a  finer  expression,  or  one  of  more 
essential  humility,  from  a  superior  race  toward  an  in- 
ferior one  than  the  "Appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of 
the  South,"  issued  by  the  gathering  of  Christian  leaders 
of  the  South  last  summer  in  Blue  Eidge,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  gathering  having  been  called  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Inter-racial  Committee? 

This  is  the  appeal  that  was  made  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  South  by  their  leaders  on  that  occasion : 

We,  a  group  of  white  Christian  men  and  women  of  the 
South,  absolutely  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  and  convictions 
of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the  principle  of  racial  integ- 
rity, voluntarily  assembled  upon  the  invitations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Inter-racial  Co-operutiou,  and  after  prayerful 
and  careful  consideration  of  prevailing  inter-racial  relations 
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anil  <iiiiilitl<>ns.  I|H  dclilM-rately  declare  It  to  be  our  profound 

<i>nviction    that    tin-    real    responsibility    fur    tin-    soluli f 

inlcr-r:ii-i:il    problems   in    tlu>    S.uiih   rests   ilin>i-tly    U|KIII    the 
hearts  and  <  ..nsdences  of  tlir  Christian  forces  of  our  land. 

We  arc  also  persuaded  that  the  ln-st  method  h\  which  to 
approach  the  consideration  and  solution  of  such  problems  is 
through  local  organizations.  comi>osed  of  the  recognized 
Christian  leaders  of  |HI||I  nu-cs.  organizations  similar  to  the 
Christian  Council  formed  and  functioning  so  effectively 
under  the  Intcr-raclal  Christian  leadership  of  Atlanta. 
Geotgla. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  grave  injustices 
are  often  suffered  hy  members  of  the  negro  race  in  matters 
of  legal  procedure,  traveling  facilities,  educational  facilities, 
the  puhlic  press,  domestic  service,  child  welfare,  anil  In  other 
relations  of  life.  Therefore,  we  venture  to  make  the  follow- 
ing ohservations  and  suggestions: 

1.  We  unhesitatingly  declare  lynching  to  l>e  a  crime 
against  the  honor  of  our  nation.  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
many  Southern  governors  and  other  Christian  leaders  have 
taken  very  high  ground  on  this  question  and  have  hy  their 
attitude  and  action  reduced  the  crime  of  lynching  in  their 
respective  States.  We  lx>lieve  the  Christian  people  of  the 
South  are  iinalterahly  opposed  to  this  savage  practice.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  pulpit.  In  the  religious  press 
and  denominational  literature,  and  in  every  other  possible 
way  the  Christian  forces  of  the  South  unhesitatingly  and 
uncompromisingly  condemn  and  oppose  all  moh  violence,  and 
that  the  voice  of  our  united  Christian  effort  be  steadfastly 
mi-. •.!  in  the  defense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  of  law 
and  order. 

:J.  In  the  matter  of  legal  Justice,  we  urge  our  ministers 
and  laymen  throughout  the  South,  hy  frequent  visitation,  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
their  local  courts,  particularly  In  the  petit  courts.  In  this 
connection  we  express  the  hope  that  "Ix-gal  Aid  Societies" 
will  lie  formed  In  all  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  that  the 
service  of  competent  lawyers  will  l>c  enlisted  by  such  Ix>gal 
Aid  Societies,  to  the  end  that  the  poor  and  the  unprivileged 
of  all  races  shall  have  justice. 

::.  In  the  matter  of  traveling  facilities,  we  recognize  that 
frequently  Inadequate  provision  is  made  hy  the  railroads  for 
negro  passengers.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  rights  of  the 
negro  race,  under  the  laws  of  separation  |»-rtaining  to  puhlic 
trans|tortation.  he  strictly  observed  and  safeguarded  in  the 
provision  of  adequate  and  equitable  arrangements  for  the 
safctv  and  comfort  of  travelers  of  the  negro  race.  Particu- 
larly do  we  urge  that  necessary  provision  be  made  for  the 
privacy  of  colored  women  and  for  their  protection  from 
Iio—iMc  insult 

J.  In  regard  to  the  problems  of  sanitation  and  housing, 

we  deplore  the  unsanitary  and  had  housing  , Htions  which 

prevail  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  and  we  call  U|MIII  the 
Christian  |>copie  of  our  land  to  co-operate  actively  In  right- 
ing such  conditions  in  their  res|>ectivc  c.unniunities,  for  the 
protection  of  lM>th  races  from  iwsftlble  detrimental  reaction 
from  such  conditions,  as  well  as  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
the  etlicicncy  of  the  negro  race  In  particular.  Especially  do 
we  feel  that  rooming  accommodations  for  those  employed  In 
domestic  servii-e  should  l>e  such  as  to  Insure  the  maximum 
of  moral  as  well  as  physical  protection. 

."p.  In  the  matter  of  education,  we  bold  to  the  conviction 
that  Ignorance  breeds  disorder,  vh-e.  and  crime,  and  that  an 


effectual  remedy  Is  the  enlightened  Christian  intelligence 
and  conscience,  which  can  be  secured  hy  education  under 
Christian  direction  and  auspices.  We  rejoice  In  the  worthy 
efforts  of  the  several  Christian  denominations  to  provide 
-ehools  of  the  higher  grades  for  the  training  of  negro  minis- 
ters, doctors,  teachers,  etc.,  and  we  express  the  hope  that 
such  beneficent  efforts  will  be  enlarged  and  multiplied  In  the 
ever-advancing  programs  of  the  Christian  forces  of  the 
South.  In  the  matter  of  puhlic  and  elementary  schools,  we 
urge  the  white  Christian  leadership  of  the  South  to  see  to  It 
that  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  arc  provided  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  negro  race;  that  to  this  end  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  school  funds'  IH-  had.  and  that  more 
adequate  provision  he  made  in  the  public-school  system  for 
the  training  of  negro  teachers. 

6.  We  urge  the  ministers  of  our  churches  to  preach  to  and 
to  teach  their  people  on  these  vital  inter-racial  issues  and  to 
exhort  them  to  an   immediate  and  practical   application  of 
Christian  principles  In  all  of  their  relations  with  the  colored 
race. 

7.  We  call  on  all  the  Christian  forces  of  our  land,  local 
and  general,  as  individuals  and  as  organizations,   to  lend 
their  support  and   their  co-operation   to   the  humanitarian 
and  Christian  effort  of  the  Commission  on  Inter-racial  Co- 
operation for  the  cultivation  of  a  better  understanding  and 
more  sympathetic  and  equitable  relations  between  the  races. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  ministry  and  leaders  of  the 
local  churches  of  both  races  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of 
local   inter-racial   committees   for  the   purpose  of  securing 
better  inter-racial  relations,  to  the  end  that  peace  and  jus 
tice  may  be  observed  for  all. 

9.  We  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly,  request  that   the 
several   official   and   denominational   organizations   of   both 
races  in  the  South  make  a  thorough  and  efficient  study  of 
the  Inter-racial  situation  in  their  respective  fields,  and  that 
they  formulate  worthy  and  adequate  inter-racial  programs 
within  the  fields  and  scope  of  their  resjtectlve  denomina- 
tional and  educational  activities  by  which  they  can  all  make 
most  valuable  contributions,  to  the  end  that  this  much-to-be- 
deslred  better  understanding  and  spirit  of  co-operation  be 
*-cured  between  the  races  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Id-iterating  our  loyalty  to  the  best  traditions  and  convic- 
tions of  the  white  j>eople  of  the  South  and  our  unswerving 
and  unalterable  adherence  to  both  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  race  integrity,  we  call  upon  our  fellow-Christians 
of  l(oth  races  throughout  the  South  to  unite  In  a  sincere  and 
immediate  effort  to  solve  our  Inter-racial  problems  with  tin- 
spirit  of  Christ,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  for  the  highest  Interest  and  Iteneflt  of  all  concerned. 

Turn  now  to  the  conference  held  last  fall  in  Memphis 
liy  Southern  women  to  consider  moans  of  advancing 
racial  co-operation.  Do  not  forget,  as  this  is  put  before 
you,  that  of  the  women  attending  this  conference  at 
least  50  per  cent  probably  at  one  time  or  another  lived  in 
rural  Southern  communities,  where  there  is  ever-present 
fear  and  guarding  against  one  crime.  These  white 
women  of  the  South  met.  invited  a  number  of  the  leaders 
among  the  colored  women  of  the  Smith  to  address  them, 
spent  hours  in  study  of  the  facts  in  tin-  Southern  situa- 
tion and  the  various  proposed  means  of  improvement, 
and  then  gave  their  approval  to  the  following  as  a  set  of 
constructive  measures  to  IH>  supported  by  Southern 
women : 
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1.  Domestic  Service: 

We  acknowledge  our  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  negro  women  and  girls  in  our  homes  and  on  the  streets. 
We  therefore  recommend : 

That  domestic  service  be  recognized  as  an  occupation,  and 
that  we  seek  to  co-ordinate  it  with  other  world  service,  in 
order  that  a  better  relation  may  be  established  for  both 
employer  and  employee. 

2.  Child  Welfare: 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  conservation  of  the  life  and 
health  of  negro  children  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
community.  We  therefore  urge: 

a.  That  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  be  established  in 
local  communities  for  the  protection,  care,  and  training  of 
children  of  the  negro  mothers  who  go  out  to  work. 

6.  That  free  baby  clinics  be  established,  and  that  govern- 
ment leaflets  on  child  welfare  be  distributed  to  expectant 
mothers,  thus  teaching  the  proper  care  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 

c.  That  adequate  playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities 
be  established  for  negro  children  and  young  people. 

3.  Sanitation  and  Housing: 

Since  good  housing  and  proper  sanitation  are  necessary  for 
both  physical  and  moral  life,  we  recommend : 

That  a  survey  of  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  be  made 
in  the  negro  sections  in  each  local  community,  followed  by 
an  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  for  improvements  when 
needed. 

4.  Education: 

a.  Since  sacredness  of  personality  is  the  basis  for  all  civ- 
ilization, we  urge : 

That  every  agency  touching  the  child  life  of  the  nation 
shall  strive  to  create  mutual  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  different  races. 

6.  We  are  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  single 
standard  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  both  black  and 
white,  is  necessary  for  the  life  and  safety  of  a  nation.  We 
therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  strive  to  secure  respect  and 
protection  for  womanhood  everywhere,  regardless  of  race  or 
color. 

c.  Since  provision  for  the  education  of  negro  children  is 
still  inadequate,  we  recommend: 

That  surveys  be  made  of  the  educational  situation  in  the 
local  community  in  order  that  colored  children  may  secure — 

(1)  More  equitable  division  of  the  school  fund. 

(2)  Suitable  school  buildings  and  equipment. 

(3)  Longer  school  terms. 

(4)  Higher  standards  and  increased  pay  for  teachers. 

5.  Travel: 

Since  colored  people  frequently  do  not  receive  fair  treat- 
ment on  street-cars,  on  railroads,  and  in  railway  stations, 
and  recognizing  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  friction 
between  the  races,  we  urge: 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  them  ade- 
quate accommodations  and  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  street-car  and  railway  officials. 

6.  Lynching: 

a.  As  women,  we  urge  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  to  prevent  lynchings  at  any  cost. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  proper  determination  on  the  part 


of  the  constituted  officials,  upheld  by  public  sentiment,  would 
result  in  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  this 
crime.  Therefore  we  pledge  ourselves  to  endeavor  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  which  will  uphold  these  officials  in  the 
execution  of  justice. 

7.  Justice  in  the  Courts: 
We  recommend : 

That  our  women  everywhere  raise  their  voices  against  all 
acts  of  violence  to  property  and  person,  wherever  and  for 
whatever  cause  occurring: 

We  further  recommend : 

That  competent  legal  assistance  be  made  available  for 
colored  people  in  the  local  communities,  in  order  to  insure 
to  them  the  protection  of  their  rights  in  the  courts. 

8.  Public  Press: 

Since  the  public  press  often  gives  undue  prominence  to  the 
criminal  element  among  the  negroes  and  neglects  the  worthy 
and  constructive  efforts  of  law-abiding  negro  citizens,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  co-operate  with  the  men's  committees  in 
endeavoring  to  correct  this  injustice  and  to  create  a  fair 
attitude  to  negroes  and  negro  news. 

Similar  evidences  of  the  application  of  Southern  in- 
telligence and  character  to  the  handling  and,  it  is  hoped, 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  greatest  social  problem  of 
the  modern  day  could  be  given  at  length,  but  the  space 
at  my  disposal  will  not  permit,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Those  who  may  want  additional  evidence  may  turn  to 
the  Law  and  Order  League  in  Tennessee,  in  which  effect- 
ive work  has  been  done  against  lynchings;  or  they  may 
examine  the  records  in  States  like  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  parts  of  which  there  are  great  negro  popula- 
tions. The  South  is  facing  and  grappling  with  its  prob- 
lem— making  mistakes  now  and  then,  falling  short  too 
often — but  facing  and  fighting  the  problem,  taken  as  a 
whole. 


FROM  THE  INSIDE  OF  FRANCE 

By  A  FRENCH  ANTI-MILITARIST 

The  article  below,  written  before  the  reparations  settle- 
ment, is  a  translation  of  correspondence  from  one  of  the 
champions  of  peace  within  the  borders  of  France,  called 
lately  by  some  "the  most  militaristic  nation."  It  will  help 
those  who  read  it  to  a  new  understanding  not  only  of  the 
political  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  French,  but  of  the  strain 
on  their  spiritual  forces. — THE  EDITOR. 

OUR  SITUATION  does  not  improve.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  complicated.  To  whatever  side  we  turn, 
our  friends  seem  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  embar- 
rassing the  situation.  First,  it  is  the  English;  then  the 
Poles ;  then  the  Italians ;  always  some  one  to  put  a  spoke 
in  the  wheels.  As  for  Germany,  her  government  flatly 
refuses  to  pay,  or  when  that  government  is  replaced  by 
one  more  reasonable,  it  is  powerless  to  produce  results, 
and  in  spite  of  promises  nothing  has  been  forthcoming, 
and  we  French  are  in  the  impossible  situation  of  trying 
to  pay  our  debts  from  a  hopelessly  depleted  treasury. 
If  we  speak  of  taking  pledges,  if  we  speak  of  occupying 
the  Euhr,  the  English  oppose  it,  the  Italians  also,  and 
the  Belgians  interpose  in  a  friendly  way,  urging  us  to 
accept  the  advice  of  our  Allies.  Our  credits  have  just 
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been  considerably  reduced,  and  if  that  continues  there 
will  remain  nothing  more  to  take,  and  in  spit*'  of  this  we 
a iv  asked  not  to  touch  a  sou  of  the  tiermans.  Their  had 
faith  ancl  unwillingness  to  pay  is  manifest,  and  if  the 
paxnicnts  are  graduated  over  such  a  Ion-;  number  of 
.  there  is  little  chance  that  we  shall  obtain  the  pay- 
ment of  our  credit. 

M.  Hriand  makes  every  effort  to  obtain  a  <ai  i> factory 
adjustment  of  these  financial  and  territorial  i]iiestions. 
lie  lias  given  evidence  of  great  patience  and  much  tact, 
lint  we  find  it  necessary  to  recognize  that  our  Allies  do 
not  place  much  confidence  in  our  accomplishments. 
They  seem  to  forget  too  much  that  we  have  been  the 
irreat  victim  of  the  war,  that  ten  of  our  richest  depart- 
ments have  been  systematically  ravaged  by  our  barbarous 
enemies  fur  the  avowed  purpose  of  ruining  us  for  long 
-  after  war,  and  also  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
pay  millions  and  millions  of  francs  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  ruins. 

The  economic  situation  of  France  is  lamentable. 
There  is  no  buying;  consequently  it  is  useless  to  manu- 
facture, and  factories  are  being  closed  anl  salaries  of 
workers  lowered,  sometimes  to  the  proportion  of  30  or 
40  per  cent.  Thousands  of  workmen  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  the  crisis  due  t«  unemployment  is  very  seri- 
ous. You  see  from  this  the  dangers  we  face.  . 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  materially 
reduced.  The  international  lethargy  in  which  Europe 
finds  itself  is  not  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  economic 
situation. 

The  question  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  an  armed  conflict  involving  international 
relations  of  a  wide  scope,  makes  peace  still  very  pre- 
carious. Our  military  class  of  1919  has  been  recalled 
and  sent  to  the  Rhine.  Its  presence  there  has  seemed  to 
bring  the  Germans  to  reason.  We  hope  with  all  our 
hearts  that  they  will  not  have  to  intervene  more  effect- 
ively. 

We  all  have  had  enough  of  war.  When  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  disarm  peoples  and  to  live  under  right  and 
reason?  When  will  all  the  international  appetites  be 
satisfied?  When  will  they  cease  to  covet  the  coal  mines 
and  the  iron  mines  in  every  region,  and  each  other's 
sources  of  oil?  When  will  these  things  disappear  and 
the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  are  peaceful,  live  intelli- 
gently one  with  another,  employing,  instead  of  arms, 
loyal  co-operation,  simplicity,  good  taste,  and  art? 
When,  in  the  light  of  these  things,  will  human  intelli- 
gence apply  itself  in  the  interest  of  the  happiness  of  hu- 
manity, forsaking  the  service  of  ambition  and  cupidity? 

Since  the  war,  we  have  had  the  cult  of  the  Calf  of 
Gold,  and  we  are  able  to  say  with  Mephistopheles.  from 
our  opera,  "Faust,"  "The  Calf  of  Gold  is  always  before. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  counts  now.  It  is  money. 
Everybody  wishes  it  and  procures  it  for  himself  in  spite 
of  everything."  Men  who  have  been  considered  the 
most  honorable  are  compromised  in  doubtful  practices. 
M'>rality  is  lowered  in  proportion. 

The  war  is  a  hideon-.  thinir  not  only  because  of  the 
atrocities  which  it  engenders,  hut  also  for  the  social  vices 
to  which  it  gives  birth.  We  live  at  the  present  moment 
upon  a  volcano,  and  the  least  spark  will  relight  the  fires. 
While  we  ought  to  felicitate  ourselves  at  having  at  the 


head  of  the  government  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  who  is 
a  partisan  to  measures  <••(  conciliation,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  task  is  to  be  easy.  There  is  with  him  a  majority 
in  the  Parliament,  it  is  true,  hut  lie  has  against  him 
irreconcilable  opponents.  First,  there  are  those  who 
have  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Messrs.  Tardieu  and  Klotx.  who  bitterly  reproach 
Briand  for  the  concessions  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
sent. And  then  there  are  all  the  members  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  extreme  right,  who  would  occupy  the  Knhr 
immediately.  I  have  attended  the  debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  many  days  and  1  have  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  Tardieu  and  Torgeot,  and  to  Briand's  replies.  The 
debates  were  passionate  and  the  speakers  aroused  a  tem- 
pest in  the  Assembly.  The  situation  was  tense.  It  has 
taken  all  the  mastery  and  all  the  parliamentary  power 
of  Briand  to  retain  his  equipoise  and  to  win  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  to  his  point  of  view. 

Just  put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  our  place.  It,  has 
been  two  years  since  the  war  was  terminated.  We  have 
suffered  abominably  in  our  persons  and  in  our  property. 
The  treaty  recognizes  that  we  have  a  right  to  reparation 
from  the  Germans,  and  upon  one  pretext  or  another  we 
have  been  put  off  again  and  again.  The  international 
commission  on  reparations  discusses  from  day  to  day  the 
amount  which  we  ought  to  receive.  You  see,  then,  why 
we  have  lost  patience.  When  one  is  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  with  bad  faith  and  when  one  has  the  force  at 
one's  disposition,  it  is  really  very  tempting  to  make  use 
of  it  to  chastise  the  thieving  debtor. 

But,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  opposition 
which  has  appeared  against  our  Premier  from  certain 
quarters  of  the  Assembly,  the  majority  are  pronounced 
in  favor  of  his  policies. 


IS  JUSTICE  OUR  GREAT  WORD 

By  CHARLES  F.  DOLE 

In  the  article  that  follows  there  is  much  to  which  the 
ADVOCATE  or  PEACE  does  not  subscribe,  hut  the  writer  sets 
forth  a  theory  that  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  It  may  benefit  even  those  who  most  strongly  disagree, 
In  that  It  may  cause  them  to  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
their  own  principles.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Anv<><-\it 
OF  PEACE  will  appear  .111  article  expressing  an  opposing 
theory. — THE  EDITOR. 

CONSTANTLY  hear  good  and  true  men  sav  that 
justice  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  things;  this 
seems  plausible.  I  wonder,  however,  whether  any  greater 
issue  faces  the  world  than  that  which  lies  half  hidden 
under  the  statement  of  this  familiar  idea.  I  suspect 
that,  so  far  as  righteous  men  fought  on  either  side  in 
the  World  War,  they  fought  for  their  ideal  of  justice, 
without  ever  having  thought  out  that  higher  and  greater 
thing,  humanity,  which,  if  they  had  seen  it.  would  have 
forbidden  them  to  fight  even  for  justice. 

What  is  it  that  people  mostly  mean  when  they  talk- 
about  justice?  What  do  they  seek?  They  mean,  and 
they  wish  to  get,  what,  as  they  say,  belongs  to  them — 
their  pay,  their  reward,  proper  thanks  or  appreciation, 
suitable  damages  or  reparation  in  case  tliev  have  been 
injured,  ample  apology  if  they  have  suffered  insult. 
They  want  all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  the  uttermost. 
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Do  not  many  people  want  so  much  to  get  justice  that 
they  would  prefer  to  have  somewhat  more  than  the  exact 
amount?  We  all  desire  justice  also  for  our  friends,  our 
party,  our  country,  and  we  are  apt,  like  children,  to  be 
impatient  and  angry  if  justice  is  denied  or  delayed. 
Being  zealous,  in  behalf  of  justice,  we  deem  our  anger 
"righteous  indignation."  So  long  as  justice  is  the  chief 
aim,  indignation  is  the  fitting  response  to  injustice. 

Now,  when  people  stress  their  sense  of  wounded  jus- 
tice they  presently  wish  to  see  the  offenders  punished, 
and  punished  adequately,  too.  They  demand  punish- 
ment as  a  right,  without  which  justice  can  never  he 
satisfied.  They  follow  the  well-worn  ways  of  the  world 
and  threaten  the  doers  of  injustice,  and  grow  even  more 
determined  to  make  them  do  justice.  If  the  courts  will 
not  get  justice  for  them,  then  they  fall  back  upon  the 
primitive  right  to  procure  justice  in  their  own  way.  It 
is  with  this  thought  that  we  hear  it  frequently  said  that 
"all  governments  rest  upon  force."  They  are  armed 
with  force  to  procure  justice  at  home  and  abroad  and  to 
resist  injustice.  How  can  this  be  denied,  so  long  as  we 
thoughtlessly  agree  that  justice  is  the  principal  thing? 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  a  word  in  derogation  of  justice. 
I  wish  actually  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  level  by  setting  it 
in  its  true  relation  to  that  for  which  it  exists.  To  this 
end  let  us  ask  some  necessary  questions : 

First.  Does  any  one  ever  know  what  justly  belongs  to 
him  ?  Exactly  how  much  pay  ought  you  to  have  for 
your  work?  How  much  praise,  if  any,  do  you  deserve 
for  your  conduct?  Just  at  what  point  ought  the  margin 
between  buyer  and  seller  to  be  divided  so  as  to  do  justice 
to  both?  Or,  again,  how  much  punishment  ought  the 
evil-doer  to  receive  ?  The  more  I  ask  such  questions,  the 
more  impossible  I  find  it  to  answer  them.  No  man 
knows  for  himself,  as  against  his  adversary,  what  real 
justice  would  give  him.  No  group  or  nation  knows  this 
in  an  issue  with  another  group.  It  is  curiously  probable 
that  the  individual,  thrown  entirely  upon  his  honor  as 
to  what  he  should  give  the  other,  would  see  more  fairly 
what  justice  demands  than  when  he  and  the  other  begin 
to  quarrel  as  to  what  justice  is  between  them.  This  is 
to  say,  that  the  conscience  in  a  man  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  give  the  other  is  a  nicer  instrument  than  his  sense  of 
justice  touching  his  rights  over  the  other.  Thus  I  can 
imagine  that  if  Germany  had  been  put  upon  her  honor 
as  to  what  reparation  she  ought  to  have  made  to  Bel- 
gium and  Trance,  she  might  have  come  nearer  to  justice 
than  the  sum  of  the  reparations  assessed  upon  her  by  the 
Allies.  All  that  I  wish",  however,  to  claim  here  is 
that  no  one  can  ever  be  trusted  to  determine  what  justice 
for  himself  is  as  against  another's  claim.  This  is  the 
experience  of  the  world.  It  is  also  common  experience, 
that  no  wisdom  exists  on  this  earth  infallible  enough  to 
satisfy  an  angry  man  or  an  angry  nation  while  they 
remain  in  their  anger. 

We  discover  another  interesting  fact:  The  more  we 
seek  to  get  justice  for  ourselves,  the  less  we  succeed.  It 
is  said  that  man  cannot  get  happiness  by  seeking  it;  it 
comes  as  we  give  up  seeking  for  it.  It  is  so  with  justice; 
to  seek  it  is  to  miss  it.  To  think  about  our  rights  pro- 
duces an  uncomfortable  psychic'  obsession,  which,  when  a 
man  goes  to  law  witli  it,  is  called  litigiousness.  The 
whole  world  illustrates  this  today.  The  belligerents  all 


said  that  they  wont  to  war  in  behalf  of  their  rights  - 
that  is;  they  sought  justice.  And  now  not  a  victor  na- 
tion is  satisfied.  They  made  their  own  awards  for  them- 
selves, with  power  to  compel  the  vanquished,  and  the 
chances  are  that  these  awards  will  prove  their  ruination. 

But  did  not  one  nation  go  into  the  war  in  sheer  dis- 
interestedness and  for  the  sake  of  giving  justice  to 
others?  Grant  this  extraordinary  proposition  for  a 
moment,  if  you  can,  and  then  observe  that,  having  en- 
tered the  war  as  an  adversary  and  a  claimant  for  rights 
as  against  others,  she  immediately  put  herself  out  of 
court  as  incapable,  like  the  others,  to  determine  what 
justice  was.  She  had  thrown  the  bias  of  her  indignation, 
her  suffering,  her  heavy  costs,  into  the  scales.  Thus  she 
could  not  see  that  the  famous  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
based  on  injustice,  in  so  far  as  it  made  one  nation  alone 
responsible  for  the  war.  This  was  a  falsehood,  and  there- 
fore a  wrong  to  the  other  party.  By  reason  also  of  this 
unjust  weight  thrown  into  the  scales,  she  could  not  see 
that  the  old  heathen  way  of  allowing  the  victors  to 
assess  punishments  upon  the  beaten — that  is,  to  consti- 
tute themselves  judges  upon  their  own  claims — was  an 
outrage  upon  the  conscience  of  the  world !  My  point 
here  is,  that  this,  the  vastest  of  all  assumed  attempts  of 
a  mighty  group  of  nations  to  procure  justice  for  them- 
selves, has  been  and  is  the  most  melancholy  failure  in  all 
history.  If  this  effort  failed,  mankind  can  never  make 
this  type  of  effort  succeed. 

A  wonderful  bit  of  wisdom  comes  to  us  now ;  it  is  that 
word  which  men  rattle  over  their  lips  so  glibly  that  they 
never  stop  to  ask  what  it  means:  "Blessed  (or  happy) 
are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled."  In  other  words,  they  shall  be  satis- 
fied. If  they  are  not  satisfied  it  must  be  because  they 
have  not  sought  justice  in  the  right  way.  They  have 
sought  to  get  it — that  is,  to  compel  others  to  give  it  to 
them.  They  have  sought  it  for  themselves  or  for  their 
own  side  without  thinking  of  the  other  side.  What 
Jesus  means  is  different;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
rightly  comes  first.  Seek  to  do  justice;  seek  this  with 
all  your  might,  as  thirsty  men  seek  water.  Who  ever 
tried  this  and  did  not  like  it?  Do  your  best  to  give  the 
other  all  that  belongs  to  him.  Do  this  every  time.  It  is 
certainly  the  secret  of  the  happy  life.  It  seems  start- 
lingly  paradoxical  that  this  works,  as  the  other  way  does 
not,  in  procuring  justice  for  yourself.  It  works,  as  every 
natural  law  does,  under  the  proper  conditions,  in  the 
long  run  and  in  proportion  to  the  force  or  will  that  you 
put  into  it. 

They  tell  you  that  it  is  human  nature  to  compel  others 
to  do  your  will.  Yes ;  the  lower,  or  animal,  nature  works 
so.  But  it  is  also  human  nature  to  love  to  please  others 
and  to  co-operate  with  others.  We  see  this  even  in  chil- 
dren. If,  then,  the  man  with  whom  you  deal  is  evidently 
thinking  of  your  side  as  well  as  his  own  and  seeking  to 
do  his  best  for  you,  it  is  human  nature  to  meet  him  half 
way  in  this  effort.  This  holds  good  between  nations.  If 
the  United  States  is  obviously  friendly  toward  Japan, 
the  Japanese  tend  to  behave  likewise  to  us.  You  can 
prove  this  law  by. innumerable  beautiful  stories;  you  can 
prove  it  by  your  own  experience.  Your  friend  is  your 
friend  by  the  measure  in  which  you  like  to  give  him 
everything  which  belongs  to  him. 
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"Tn  do  justice"  is  not  a  mm-  ruli'.  It  is  an  attitude, 
or  :i  habit  of  life,  or  a  spirit.  It  is  essentially  the  mode 
of  expression  of  the  human  in  us,  as  the  effort  to  make 
others  ilo  justice  is  the  expression  of  the  hrute  in  us.  It 
is  just  lii-re  that  we  come  UJHUI  the  reality  that  is  higher 
ami  larger  than  justice  —  the  conimoii  liuinanity.  You 
are  not  a  man  until  you  know  this  am!  act  hy  virtue  of 
its  impulse. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  owe  each  other  more  than  hare 
justire.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  when'  justice  is  done 
outwardly  hy  the  payment  of  money.  You  owed  tin- 
man money  for  his  service  or  his  wares  and  you  have 
paid  him.  Without  a  smile,  or  a  word,  or  a  gesture  of 
humane  recognition?  You  have  gi\en  him  the  least 
'le  justice.  To  get  and  give  justice  is  to  have  satis- 
faction on  both  sides.  Are  you  and  the  neighbor  satis- 
tied?  Hardly  would  a  horse  be  satisfied  if  you  barely 
give  him  his  fodder  and  never  a  comradely  stroke  of 
your  hand. 

On  account  of  this  deejH-r  humanity,  which  somehow 
lias  its  roots  even  in  the  animals,  we  maintain  that  no 
man  ean  l>e  trusted  to  know  what  justice  is.  as  against 
another  jierson  toward  whom  he  ranges  himself  as  an 
adversary  or  enemy.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  debt 
or  make  the  reparation.  The  greater  thing  remains. 
namely,  that  you  and  the  other  must  resume  your  nor- 
mal relation  in  human  society  as  fellow-men. 

The  Versailles  Peace  stands  as  a  horrible  example  of 
what  ought  not  to  be.  It  was  necessary  that  whichever 
party  owed  restitution  should  render  it  willingly  ;  other- 
l>eace  could  not  be  made.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
victors  should  not  only  lay  down  their  arms,  but  that 
they  should  lay  aside  their  anger.  To  fear  the  prostrate 
enemy,  to  suspect  him  of  evil,  to  expect  mischief,  to  in- 
sist on  standing  guard  over  him,  was  virtually  to  remain 
at  war.  Schoolboys  contrive  to  do  better  than  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  did.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the 
churches,  having  dropped  their  business  of  teaching 
religion  and  having  joined  in  the  work  of  war,  had  lost 
the  vision  needful  to  teach  the  gospel  of  human  forgive- 


\V«-  talk  of  ''humanity."  What  does  the  word  mean? 
It  means  that  there  is  something  within  us  worthy  of 
re-pe<t.  It  means  the  best  in  us.  It  means  that  which 
any  and  every  man  is  at  his  best  It  is  that  beneath  the 
distinctions  of  race,  language,  sex,  physical  strength  or 
decree  of  culture,  wherein  we  are  more  alike  than  we  are 
different.  It  is  that  by  which  we  all  can  stand,  if  we 
will,  on  the  level  of  friends.  It  is  the  one  hope  of  a 
coming  age  of  real  civilization.  Kvery  religion  held  by 
modern  men  is  supposed  to  teach  this.  But  the  religious 
have  generally  made  it  seem  dihVult.  whereas  their  work 
should  have  been,  first,  to  trust  it  them-cKe-,  and  then 
to  show  every  one  how  beautiful  and  practicable  it  i-. 

When  you  see  what  our  common  humanity  is,  and  not 
till  you  see  this,  can  you  understand  how  natural  it  is 
to  do  justice,  and  how  preposterous  it  j<  to  stand  olT  and 
seek  to  make  others  do  justice.  Did  you  ever  really  do 
justice  under  compulsion?  Could  you  ever  do  it  with- 
out wishing  and  willing  to  do  it?  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  other  what  In-longs  to  him  unless  you  give  him 
your  good-will.  Humanity  is  essentially  the  working  of 
the  good-will  in  us.  In  ill-will,  in  self-will,  in  anger, 


you  have  broken  the  Mow  of  the  good-will:  you  have  lust 
your  own  best  self  and  are  less  than  yourself,  whereas 
we  owe  each  other  our  best  selves,  as  when  we  go  into 
human  society  we  are  bound  to  wear  clean  clothes  and 
to  treat  one  another  with  courtesy,  with  friendly  faces 
and  not  with  frowns  or  sneers. 

This  holds  good  in  respect  to  every  one.  We  elders 
owe  it  to  the  children  to  show  them  deference  and  to  he 
our  best  selves  toward  them.  How  else  shall  we  help 
them  to  give  us  their  best?  You  say,  there  are  people 
whom  we  ought  to  disapprove.  Well,  what  if  there  are 
those  who  disapprove  of  us?  Is  this  any  excuse  for  their 
excommunicating  us  from  human  society?  Is  this  ex- 
communication an  act  of  humanity,  or  rather  of  egotism 
and  pride  on  the  part  of  the  superior  person?  Grant 
that  there  are  those  whose  conduct  or  character  we  may 
not  approve;  do  we  not  still  owe  them  good-will  and 
possibly  special  sympathy,  and  to  the  very  last  respect 
for  the  humanity,  however  obscured,  yet  bidden  under 
the  semblance  of  men?  Not  to  pity  those  needing  pity 
is  not  to  be  wholly  men;  not  to  pity  others  is  to  need 
pity  ourselves. 

The  trouble  with  the  war  system  is  that  it  is  the  cul- 
mination on  a  vast  scale  of  a  series  of  futile  efforts  of 
men.  essentially  pagan,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice, to  force  other  men  to  do  justice.  All  governments 
are  still  pagan  so  far  as  they  express  the  idea  of  compel- 
ling force.  They  still  represent  the  opinions,  the  social 
and  economical  customs,  and  the  will  of  a  class  (prob- 
ably in  no  country  a  majority  of  the  people)  who  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  business  of  the  state  to  protect  and 
defend  the  good  people  (that  is,  themselves)  and  their 
property  and  rights  as  against  another  set  of  people,  at 
home  or  abroad,  who  always  threaten  to  destroy  society 
and  wreck  civilization.  All  our  institutions  of  justice 
are  the  survivals  of  this  enterprise  to  suppress  dangerous 
people  and  to  compel  the  disorderly  and  dishonest  to 
obey  the  law. 

History  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  from  time  to  time 
the  wicked,  the  backward,  the  barbarous  or  outcasts  have 
required  to  be  put  down  by  the  good  and  the  civilized. 
The  nature  of  the  conflict  has  been  pictured  dramatic- 
ally as  a  fight  between  the  powers  of  good — "our  side" 
and  the  evil  powers — the  opposite  side,  (iod  was  on  our 
side,  and  Satan,  as  long  as  the  world  believed  in  him. 
was  behind  "our  enemies.''  The  World  War  was  fought 
by  the  Allies  on  this  assumption.  The  British  and 
Americans  especially,  who  of  all  nations  most  dearly  love 
to  compel  others  to  be  good,  were  fighting  for  righteous- 
ness, and  Germany  was  the  scapegoat  nation,  which  must 
doubtless  be  punished — some  said,  annihilated. 

The  events  of  the  past  seven  years  have  revealed  the 
deeper  issue  which  lay  not  only  behind  the  war  system, 
but  behind  the  ancient  scheme  of  government,  which 
founded  it  upon  force  and  regarded  the  compulsion,  or 
repression,  or  extinction  of  "had  people"  a.*  the  chief 
aim  of  legitimate  authority.  The  old  notion  of  sover- 
eignty as  something  absolute,  or  quasi-divine  by  virtue 
of  a  majority  vote,  even  in  a  modern  republic.  In-longed 
to  the  same  conception.  We  are  coming  to  see  the 
futility  of  these  ideas.  They  are  futile  I H -cause  they  are 
untrue;  they  cannot  be  made  to  work,  because  our  com- 
mon humanity  revolts  again.-!  them.  This  is  the  only 
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rational    interpretation    of    recent    history.      This    and 
nothing  else  has  hope  for  future  welfare. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  civilized  or 
righteous  or  really  free  nation.  No  nation  can  be  good 
or  wise  enough  to  stand  as  the  superior  over  any  other. 
All  the  belligerents  under  the  pressure  of  war  descended 
to  the  same  level;  all  did  what  they  abhorred  in  their 
enemies.  Not  to  go  into  details,  the  enforcement  of  the 
allied  blockade  upon  Germany  for  five  months  after  the 
armistice  was  as  ruthless,  cruel,  criminal  and  probably 
far  more  destructive  of  innocent  life  than  anything 
which  imperialistic  Germany  did  in  the  war. 

If  there  are  superior  persons  in  a  nation,  the 
harm  that  befalls  them  the  moment  they  drop  from  the 
level  of  their  humanity  and  take  up  the  practise  of 
violence,  is  greater  than  the  harm  that  befalls  the  more 
barbarous  or  backward.  If  the  more  righteous  use  the 
barbarous  means  and  seem  to  succeed,  they  are  doomed 
eventually  to  all  the  more  signal  defeat.  But  the  war 
proved,  both  in  the  story  of  how  the  nations  went  into 
it,  and  also  in  the  false  peace  with  which  they  concluded 
it,  that  all  peoples  are  more  alike  than  they  are  different. 
We  have  all  alike  been  disappointed  and  humiliated. 
We  could  not  make  the  world  free  or  righteous  or  demo- 
cratic by  violating  every  ideal  of  freedom  and  justice 
and  democracy. 

Does  this  work  out  now  into  a  system  of  lawlessness  ? 
Shall  we  give  up  governments?  Shall  we  not  try  any 
longer  to  defend  our  lives  and  our  rights  ?  Shall  we  let 
burglars  and  murderers  go  at  large?  Shall  we  have  no 
armed  force  to  protect  our  shores  from  invasion  ?  These 
questions  are  not  so  very  difficult.  Their  answer  is  plain, 
as  soon  as  we  steer  by  our  ideals  and  begin  to  obey  the 
laws  by  which  men  normally  live  together. 

What  is  government,  not  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
cruel  past,  but  in  the  light  of  our  humanity?  It  is  a 
grand  system  of  co-operation,  whereby  we  may  so  order 
our  individuality  and  our  social  forces  also  as  to  procure 
for  all  of  us  not  only  the  means  of  existence,  but  the 
best  and  freest  conditions  for  the  fulfillment  of  useful 
and  happy  lives.  Looking  this  way,  we  contemplate  no 
longer  any  privileged  class  or  any  criminal  class.  We 
aim  at  the  common  welfare,  and  we  need  the  aid  of  every 
specially  gifted  man  and  woman  in  the  community. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  what  a  few  able  and  humane 
men  can  do,  even  handicapped  with  the  horrible  old 
prison  system,  to  change  jails  full  of  prisoners  into  hos- 
pitals and  schools  of  hope.  There  is  nothing  so  mighty 
in  the  world  as  good-will.  What  is  more,  the  good-will 
of  a  single  friendly  man  or  woman  is  "catching" ;  every 
one  feels  its  electrical  pull. 

\\"e  have  been  hypnotized  to  look  the  wrong  way  for 
our  "dangerous  people."  We  have  expected  to  find  them 
among  the  poor  or  the  new  immigrants.  We  have  been 
afraid  of  socialists  or  anarchists  or  the  I.  W.  W.  They 
are  no  more  dangerous  than  the  people  who  persecute 
and  lynch  them.  We  look  over  seas  to  find  dangerous 
nations.  But  other  nations  are  like  us;  some  of  them 
think  we  are  dangerous.  The  dangerous  people  are  in 
Washington  and  New  York  and  all  over  the  land.  They 
talk  loudly  of  justice,  and  always  mean  justice  for  them- 
selves; they  want  special  privileges  and  tariffs;  they 


would  send  our  boys  to  kill  and  be  killed  for  the  sake  of 
oil  concessions  in  Mexico  or  the  Open  Door  in  the  East. 
The  dangerous  people  may  be  in  Congress,  or  judges,  or 
bankers,  or  ministers,  or  labor  leaders,  or  any  of  us, 
indeed,  who  think  of  justice  as  something  to  be  forced 
upon  others,  and  wrested  from  others,  and  never  see  that 
justice  is  something  cheerfully  given  to  every  one.  Jus- 
tice is  the  good  manners  of  humanity. 

Finally,  we  must  stop  looking  the  wrong  way  for  pro- 
tection from  violence.  The  United  States  so  far  has 
spent  most  of  its  billions  of  money  to  meet  violence  with 
violence,  as  Rome  did,  as  Germany  and  England  did. 
Every  great  fort  was  a  scowl,  every  battleship  was  a 
frown,  directed  to  our  neighbors. 

A  group  of  powerful  people  conceived  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  The  very  name  carried  a  threat.  These 
able  men  did  not  understand  the  human  nature  of  a 
threat.  The  threat  is  the  preparation  against  mischief 
and  disobedience.  To  threaten  is  to  expect  and  invite 
and  almost  compel  the  violent  spirit.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  superior  or  stronger  asserting  itself  over  the  weaker. 
Tims,  for  years  we  have  used  the  threatening  tone  to- 
ward Mexico.  We  have  made  our  Monroe  Doctrine  an 
instrument  of  fear  to  all  the  peoples  south  of  us. 

It  is  time  now  to  look  the  opposite  way  for  security. 
Suppose  we  invest  the  cost  of  a  single  warship  in  plant- 
ing a  school  in  every  province  of  Mexico;  suppose  we 
treat  the  Japanese  and  every  other  people  as  we  like  to 
be  treated;  suppose  we  construct  a  veritable  common- 
wealth of  nations,  not  built  on  force,  but  on  the  common 
humanity.  Where  is  the  people  whom  we  should  need 
to  fear  or  threaten  ? 


CLEARING  THE  WAYS  FOR  THE 
GREAT  CONFERENCE 

One  month  and  one  day  after  the  State  Department 
announced  that  President  Harding  had  informally  in- 
vited the  powers  to  a  conference  on  disarmament  and 
the  problems  of  the  Far  East,  the  State  Department 
made  public  the  texts  of  the  formal  invitations  sent  out. 
The  conference  had  become  an  assured  thing,  and  the 
statesmen  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  turning 
their  thoughts  upon  it,  eagerly  and  hopefully. 

Hatreds  and  jealousies  growing  out  of  the  war,  and 
the  bitter  and  prolonged  contests  over  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  gave  way  among  most 
peoples  to  a  new  dream  of  that  new  order  so  long  sought 
and  so  long  deferred.  It  seemed  that  a  fresh  start  was  to 
be  made,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  start  seemed  to  many,  as  journals  of  all 
affiliations  showed,  happy  and  auspicious.  A  deep  con- 
viction was  abroad,  when  the  formal  iflvitations  were 
issued,  that  there  was  a  vast  intangible  power  at  work 
that  would  not  permit  defeat  of  the  great  project. 

Identic  invitations  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  They  read : 

The  President  is  deeply  gratified  at  the  cordial  response  to 
his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  limitation  of  armament,  in  connection  with  which 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  should  also  be  discussed. 

Productive  labor  is  staggering  under  an  economic  burden 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  unless  the  present  vast  public  expendi- 
tures are  greatly  reduced.  It  is  idle  to  look  for  stability,  or 
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tin1  assurance  of  s.x-ial  justiiv.  or  tin-  security  of  peace, 
wlilli-  wasteful  and  iiiipriHliii>tivi>  imtln.vs  deprive  effort  of 
it-  .fust  rt-»:ml  1111(1  defeat  till'  reasonable  CXlH'ctatlon  of 

progress.     Tin1  i rinous  disbursements  in   tin-   rivalries  of 

armaments  manifestly  c -MUM  itute  tin-  greater  part  of  the 
cncuinhramv  u|xm  enterprise  anil  natinnal  pros|icrity :  and 
avoidable  or  extravagant  ex|x'ii<e  of  this  natnri1  is  not  only 
without  economic  justification,  lint  is  a  constant  menace  to 
tln>  i>ence  of  the  world  rather  than  an  assurance  of  its 

i •vation.  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  to  ex- 
pect the  halting  of  these  Increasing  outlays  unless  the  i>owers 
most  largely  concerned  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an 
agreement  to  effect  their  limitation.  The  time  is  Ix'lieved  to 
In-  opiNirtunc  for  these  powers  to  approach  this  subject  di- 
rectly and  in  conference:  and  while,  in  the  discussioa  of 
limitation  of  armament,  the  question  of  naval  armament 
may  naturally  have  first  place.  It  has  been  thought  best  not 
to  exclude  questions  pertaining  to  other  armament  to  the 
end  that  all  practicable  measures  of  relief  may  have  appro- 
priate consideration.  It  may  also  be  found  advisable  to  for- 
mulate proposals  liy  which  In  the  interest  of  immunity  the 
use  of  new  agencies  of  warfare  may  lie  suitably  controlled. 

It  Is.  however,  quite  clear  that  there  can  lie  no  tinal  assur- 
ance of  the  |H>ace  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  the  desire 
for  peace,  and  the  prospect  of  reducm!  armaments  is  not  a 
ho|icful  one  unless  this  desire  finds  expression  in  a  practical 
effort  to  remove  muse  of  misunderstanding  and  to  seek 
ground  for  agreement  as  to  the  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion. It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Government  that,  through 
an  Interchange  of  .views  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
conference,  it  may  l>e  possible  to  find  a  solution  of  Pacific 
and  Far  Ka stern  problems  of  unquestioned  Importance  at 
this  time,  that  is.  such  common  understandings  with  res]n>ct 
to  matters  which  have  been  and  are  of  International  concern 
as  may  serve  to  promote  enduring  friendship  among  our 
people* 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  thN  government  to  attempt  to 
define  the  scope  of  the  discussion  In  relation  to  the  Pacific 
and  Far  Kast.  but  rather  to  leave  this  to  be  the  subject  of 

-tlons  to  be  exchanged  N-forc  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
fereini1  In  tin-  expectation  that  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  the  elimination 
of  sources  of  controversy  will  govern  the  final  decision. 

•rdingly.  in  pursuance  of  the  proposal  which  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  light  of  the  gracious  Indication  of  its  »<•- 
ceptance.  the  President  invites  the  Government  of  (naming 
the  ixiwer)  to  participate  in  a  conference  on  the  subject  of 
limitation  of  armament.  In  connection  with  which  Pacific 
and  Far  Kastern  questions  will  also  tie  discussed,  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  the  11th  day  of  November.  1021. 

The  Invitation  to  China  Is  the  same  as  the  others,  except 
that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  others,  dealing  with  the 
burden  of  armaments,  is  eliminated,  and  that  in  the  last 
paragraph  Oiina  is  asked  to  participate  "In  the  discussion  of 
Pacific  Mini  Far  Eastern  questions." 

In  the  month  since  President  Harding  caused  announce- 
ment to  be  made  of  his  plans  for  a  conference  on  disanna 
ment  and  the  problems  of  the  Paeilic  and  the  Far  East,  very 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  larger  difficulty  in  the  way  was 
the  fear  evident  in  .Japan  that  extension  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  conference  to  Pacific  and  Far  Kastcni  questions 
augured  no  gix»d  for  her  ambitions,  but  Secretary  Hughes 
was  able  to  allay  that  fear  finally,  aided  by  the  influence'  of 
the  liberal  elements  in  Japan. 

on  July  'J7.  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  announcement 
of  the  President's  plan,  ami  after  several  conferences  lie 
Iweeii  the  Secretary  and  Ilaroii  Shidchara.  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  I'nitc.l  Si.-it.-s.  the  Slate  Department 
was  able  to  give  out  the  following  statement  as  to  formal 
exchange  between  the  two  governments: 

The  Department  of  State  today  made  the  following  slate 
ment  with  regard  to  the  proposed  conference  in  Washington 


on  the  limitation  of  armaments,  which  will  a  No  embrace  the 
discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Kastern  questions: 

Upon  the  President's  announcement  of  the  plan  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  expressed  their  approval  and  their 
readiness  to  receive  the  proposed  invitation. 

Japan  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
the  conference  on  the  limitation  of  armament,  but  desired  to 
be  advised  as  to  the  scope  anil  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  Pacific  and  Far  Kastern  mat- 
ters. After  conversations  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  Charge 
d'Affalres  of  the  American  Kmbassy  at  Tokio  delivered  on 
July  23,  1921.  the  following  memorandum  to  the  Imperial 
Government : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  deeply  appreciates 
the  readiness  of  the  Imi>erial  Japanese  Government  to  ac- 
cept the  Invitation  to  attend  the  conference  on  the  limitation 
of  armaments. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
of  Informal  conversations  with  his  Excellency,  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  press  Its  In- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conference,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  full  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  of  the  American  Government  leave  the 
matter  open  for  adjustment  In  the  precise  agenda  to  be  ar- 
rived at  later. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  is  willing  to  procee*  with  ex- 
changes of  opinion  regarding  the  agenda  prior  to  the  meet- 
Ing  of  the  conference.  He  considers  It  Inadvisable,  however, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  hamper  the  program  and  in  par- 
ticular to  delay  the  arrangements  for  the  conference  pending 
an  agreement  regarding  this  matter." 

Today  the  Department  of  State  has  received,  through  the 
American  Embassy  at  Tokio,  the  following  reply : 

"The  Japanese  Government  have  taken  note  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  American  memorandum  of  July  23,  received 
through  the  American  ChargS  d'Affaires.  in  reply  to  the 
Japanese  memorandum  of  July  13,  on  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference on  the  limitation  of  armaments  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"It  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
Government  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  proceed  with  exchanges  of  opinion  regarding  the 
agenda  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  and  that  it 
considers  it  advisable  to  adjust  in  that  agenda  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Kastern  questions  to  be  dis 
cussed  at  the  proposed  conference.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, on  that  understanding,  are,  happly,  to  be  able  to  In- 
form the  American  Government  that  it  is  their  intention 
gladly  to  accept  an  invitation  for  a  conference  which  shall 
embrace  the  discussion  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions. 

"The  Japanese  Government  have  l«>en  made  aware. 
through  the  communications  and  the  published  statement  of 
the  American  Government  and  the  conversations  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Baron  Shidchara.  that  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  American  Government  to  discuss  the  I'acitic 
and  Far  Eastern  problems  is  based  on  the  close  bearing  they 
have  on  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  which 
is  the  original  and  principal  aim  of  the  conference,  and  that 
therefore  the  main  object  of  discussing  these  problems  is  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  in  regard  to  general  princi- 
ples and  policies  in  the  1'acltlc  and  the  Far  East.  Desiring. 
as  they  do,  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  an  enduring 
I»eace  and  to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  earnestly  hojie  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence may  attain  the  expected  results,  and  their  ideals  ma.v 
therefore  be  brought  nearer  to  realization. 

"In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  conference,  the 
Japanese  Government  deem  it  advisable  that  the  agenda 
thereof  should  lie  arranged  In  accordance  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  discussions  as  above  defined,  and  that  introduc- 
tion therein  of  problems  such  ns  are  of  sole  concern  to  cer- 
tain particular  powers  or  such  matters  that  may  be  regarded 
accomplished  facts  should  be  .scrupulously  avoided." 

According  to  the  President's  announcement,  rhinn  will  I*1 
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invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions and  has  indicated  her  willingness  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. Other  powers  having  interests  in  the  Far  East  may 
also  he  invited  to  take  part  in  that  discussion.  Formal  invi- 
tations have  not  yet  been  issued,  and  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements are  being  perfected. 

Certain  practical  difficulties  are  foreseen  in  some  quarters, 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Japanese  note,  wherein  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  matters  that  are  the  concern  of 
particular  powers,  or  matters  that  may  be  regarded  as  ac- 
complished facts,  should  he  avoided  in  the  conference.  It  is 
understood  by  some  that  the  "accomplished  facts"  referred 
to  in  the  Japanese  note  have  to  do  With  Yap,  Shantung,  and 
other  areas  in  the  East,  regarding  which  there  has  been 
difference  of  opinion  between  Japan  and  this  country  or 
other  Western  nations. 

A  Tokio  dispatch  of  July  21,  six  days  before  the  publica- 
tion by  the  State  Department  of  the  exchange  of  notes, 
stated  that  Tokio  papers  reported  the  Japanese  Cabinet  as 
holding  that  the  questions  as  to  Shantung  and  Yap  were 
settled  at  Paris.  It  was  indicated  that  Foreign  Minister 
Uchida  held  that  view.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time, 
officials  in  Washington  expressed  the  opinion  privately  that 
neither  Yap  nor  Shantung  was  a  closed  question.  They 
held  that  as  the  United  States  had  not  concurred  in  the 
mandate  to  Japan  over  the  islands  of  which  Yap  is  one, 
there  was  little  question  that  the  majority  of  the  powers 
would  consider  the  question  of  disposition  of  that  island 
open.  And,  as  to  Shantung,  since  China,  from  which  Ger- 
many took  Shantung,  had  never  consented  to  the  action  of 
Paris,  turning  the  territory  over  to  Japan,  officials  held  that 
question  to  be  open,  too. 

There  were  signs  during  the  discussion  that  Japan  would 
endeavor  to  bring  the  settlement  of  such  questions  as  Yap 
and  Shantung  to  a  head  before  the  conference  met,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
was  entirely  willing  that  that  should  be  done,  provided,  of 
course,  the  final  disposition  was  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  department.  Whether  or  not  that  is  accomplished  before 
the  conference  meets,  a  distinctly  optimistic  feeling  prevails 
that.  Yap  and  Shantung,  and  other  Eastern  points  of  con- 
troversy, more  or  less  similar,  will  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
danger the  conference  seriously.  The  feeling  is  strong  that 
Secretary  Hughes'  tact,  the  impression  he  has  made  upon 
diplomats  in  Washington  as  seeking  the  fair  and  durable 
basis  of  agreement,  and  the  belief  among  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  people  of  Japan  that  the  United  States  has  no 
aggressive  designs  against  their  country,  will  go  far  toward 
eliminating  whatever  doubts  Japan  may  have  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  whole  conference  move. 

That  belief  in  the  honest  purpose  of  the  United  States 
among  the  enlightened  of  Japan  has  been  illustrated,  since 
Mr.  Harding  made  his  move,  by  frequent  official  and  unoffi- 
cial expressions  in  Japan.  Against  the  pessimistic  mutter- 
ings  of  the  Kokumin,  organ  of  the  militarists,  that  Japan 
will  be  put  in  the  position  at  the  conference  of  a  defendant, 
and  that  Anglo-American  pressure  threatens  the  Far  East, 
there  are  numerous  statements  sent  by  cable  from  Tokio, 
such  as  this  from  Premier  Hara,  given  to  B.  W.  Fleisher 
and  cabled  to  the  If  ew  York  Evening  Post : 

I  am  more  optimistic  than  ever  as  to  the  good  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  I  have  never  believed 
that  there  has  been  any  danger  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  If  there  is  any  one  who  insists  there  is 


such  a  danger,  he  is  the  one  whom  we,  both  the  Americans 
and  the  Japanese,  have  to  beware  of.  There  is  no  question 
between  Japan  and  America  that  can  be  settled  by  war  and 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and  settled  honorably 
to  both  parties. 

Japan's  early  history  as  a  world  power  was  one  of  good 
relationships  with  the  United  States,  one  of  justice  and 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
treaty  of  equality  WMS  initiated  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  good  relationship  existed  until  thirty  years  ago.  The 
modern  Japan  was  born  with  kindly  feelings  toward  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  reason  why  those  feelings  should  have 
changed;  we  are  ready  to  return  to  them. 

When  I  visited  the  United  States  twelve  years  ago  I  then 
was  asked  when  there  was  going  to  be  war  between  the  two 
nations.  There  are  persons  who  still  are  asking  the  same 
question.  It  is  about  time  we  should  at  least  attempt  to 
settle  all  our  pending  questions  and  dispel  the  many  mis- 
understandings. There  are  but  two  powers  facing  the  Pa- 
cific today — the  United  States  and  Japan.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  on  the  Pacific  for  both  of  us,  and  more. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  understanding 
among  the  liberal  clement  in  Japan,  whether  in  official  life  or 
not,  that  there  is  soundness  in  the  view  of  the  Washington 
administration  that  the  Far  Eastern  problems  are  insep- 
arably linked  with  the  disarmament  question,  especially  the 
naval  aspect  of  that  question.  Those  liberal  elements,  fight- 
ing for  relief  from  the  tremendous  burdens  that  the  big 
armament  program  puts  upon  the  people  of  Japan,  seem  to 
be  much  more  disposed  to  accept  consideration  of  the  East- 
ern questions  as  a  proper  function  of  the  conference,  since 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  has  directed  attention  to  the 
direct  relations  between  the  Pacific  and  the  armament  ques- 
tion. 

This  relation  seems  to  be  clearly  understood  in  England. 
In  a  late  issue,  the  Sunday  Times  (London)  gave  expression 
to  a  thought  that  appears  frequently  in  British  journals, 
when  it  said,  of  the  necessity  for  treatment  of  the  whole 
Pacific  problem : 

China  is  the  greatest  of  the  world's  neutral  markets,  and 
there  is  no  putting  bounds  to  the  magnitude  of  its  future 
expansion  with  its  teeming  industrious  population.  With  its 
vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  China  is  capable,  if  states- 
manship does  not  prevent  it,  of  providing  as  many  subjects 
for  war  as  Turkey  and  the  Near  East  have  done. 

One  would  like  to  see  the  conference  lay  down  a  new  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  regard  to  her.  By  this  doctrine  interested 
powers  would  bind  themselves  to  seek  no  territorial  acquisi- 
tions at  her  expense,  and,  further,  would  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  territorial  or  political  changes  do  take 
place  they  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  equal 
commercial  opportunity  for  all  powers  in  her  markets. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conference  will  set  its  face 
sternly  against  any  division  of  China  into  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, political  or  commercial.  From  Pekin  to  Canton  there 
must  be  one  industrial  rule  for  all  powers,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  nations,  with  no  closed  markets,  no  prefer- 
ential rights  of  any  kind. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  steadily  pursued 
this  policy,  and  though  the  record  of  Japan  is  not  so  good, 
she  is  committed  to  the  principle  and  the  conference  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  tightening  up  the  loose  screws  in  the 
Anglo-Japanese  agreement. 

Of  less  importance  than  the  problem  of  persuading  Japan 
to  enter  the  conference  wholeheartedly,  with  the  Pacific 
problems  to  be  discussed,  have  been  such  problems  as  that 
put  forward  with  respect  to  a  preliminary  parley,  favored 
by  Premier  Hughes,  of  Australia,  and  other  statesmen  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  that  raised  by  some  of  those  who 
were  afraid  that  there  would  be  dangerous  conflict  between 
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tin-  iiardin::  conference  ami  tin-  work  of  tin1  Dtanrnuunenl 
(•iiiniiiixxii.il  of  tiu>  League  of  Nations.  With  respect  to  the 
i.li-M  of  it  preliminary  |mrlcy.  the  influence  of  tin-  Harding 
iKlniiiiistriitioii  Deems  to  hnvo  Ix-en  exerted  against  it  with- 
niil  causing  embarrassment.  With  resi>cct  in  tin-  danger  of 
contliet  with  tin'  I  .••MIMIC  of  Nntlons,  various  spokesmen  for 
the  latter  have  said  that  none  need  be  feared.  At  the  open 
im:  session  of  the  I-caguc's  Disarmament  Commission  in 
Paris.  M.  Vivian!  said: 

We  were  not  surprised  that  the  Chief  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation,  so  |mwcrful  and  so  generous,  which  b.\  its  think- 
ers and  in  civic  movements  has  so  often  agitated  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament,  has  taken  the  step  which  Franc*1  tirst 
approved — of  aswmblini:  governments  with  a  view  to  an 
agreement  on  disarmament.  We  are  happy  to  l>e  associated 
with  tills  initiative,  confident  that  the  work  we  are  under- 
taking cannot  fail  to  be  token  Into  consideration. 

The  <|iicstion  of  disarmament  la  so  difficult,  so  complex, 
and  so  delicate  that  those  who  approach  It  meet  Ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  traditions  in  both  military  and  economic 
Melds,  so  that  there  cannot  lie  too  many  men  trying  to  solve 
thp  problem.  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  work,  for  it  will 
not  have  liecn  worth  while  to  have  carried  the  burden  of  the 
great  war  if  we  cannot  derive  from  It  bcnelits  for  our  chil- 
dren. 


SURCEASE  OF  BLOODSHED  IN  IRELAND 

"This  baa  been  the  quietest  week-end  in  Irish  annals  since 
January.  1919,  when  the  extremist  Sinn  Fein  campaign 

began." 

Those  words  appeared  in  a  dispatch  from  London  In  the 
latter  part  of  July.  Similar  statements  could  have  been 
made  after  each  subsequent  week-end  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  Therein  Is  to  be  found  a  fact  of  large  Im- 
portance to  the  civilized  world,  horrified  these  many  months 
at  the  regularly  recurring  slaughters,  lirst  of  the  partisans 
on  one  side  and  then  of  the  partisans  on  the  other,  in  the 
latest  outbreak  of  the  centuries-old  feud. 

Mori'  than  that,  the  existence,  of  a  state  of  peace,  tem- 
IMirary  though  It  has  IKI-II.  has  created  a  mental  attitude  on 
each  side  that  augurs  most  happily  for  final  settlement  of 
the  Irish  problem.  Once  Ihe  insanity  of  the  terrible  killings 
wax  xii-pended.  reason  assumed  the  throne  in  each  camp, 
and  men  ami  women  hciraii  to  ask  each  other,  with  increas- 
ing insislciiiv.  why  the  prolilem  could  not  he  settled  liy  sane 
pnx-esscs  by  sensible  methods  of  u'ivc  and  take.  As  they 
asked,  they  answered  more  and  more  |x>sitivcly  that  it 
could  be. 

Not  that  there  have  not  l>ccn  foolish  firebrands  on  both 
sidex.  carclexxly  dealing  with  the  lives  of  many  men  anil  Ihe 
happiness  and  welfare  of  many  more,  while  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Ccorge  and  Mr.  de  Valera,  with  their  respective  assoeiah-. 
wen-  in  eoiifereni-c.  There  have  Ix-cn  such.  I'ttcrly  criminal 
iiltcranccx  have  appeared  in  Kngland  and  in  Ireland  froui 
eMremixix;  and  it  is  significant  that  most  of  these  extrem- 
ists api>car  to  be  |>crsoiis  like  those  whom  a  gallant  Con- 
federate xi, Idler,  pleading  for  the  healing  of  sectional  wounds 
in  this  country,  once  described  as  "invisible  in  war;  in- 
vincible In  peace." 

From  the  Tory  party  in  Kngland  a  delegation  was  formed 
which  waited  on  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  Tory  leader,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations,  with  a  demand  that  in  any  settlement 
I'lster  be  untouched.  The  delegation  IK  said  to  have  de- 
parted "only  half  satisfied"  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  axxin 
a  nee  that  IKicr  would  not  be  "i-oereed."  Aud  111  the  ll"ii-c 


of  Lord-  (he  leader  of  the  Conservative  extremists,  l^ird 
Salisbury,  stated  thai  his  element  "fell  deeply  the  shame 
and  humiliation  involved  In  the  Irish  negotiations." 

(>n  the  other  side,  the  Irixh  Hull,  tin  allowed  itself  to  be 
led.  by  what  it  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  statements  in  the 
British  press,  to  print  a  rather  truculent  article.  In  which 
It  said  that  "the  Irish  in-ople  have  their  own  views  of  what 
offers  are  reasonable,  and,  notwithstanding  threats  of  re- 
newed terror,  will  agree  to  nothing  which  denies  the  ancient 
unity  of  Ireland  or  seeks  to  impose  upon  the  nation  alien 
dominion  of  any  kind";  to  which  was  added  that  "the  Irish 
people  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  accept  a 
peace  which  is  just,  and  does  not  betray  the  dead  and  living 
but  they  will  return  to  the  wilderness  of  hardship,  suffering, 
and  death  before  they  will  compromise  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree their  national  honor."  All  that  and  more  of  t>elllco.se 
utterance  In  the  hour  when  calm  words  across  the  confer- 
ence table  were  sought  by  reasonable  men. 

Rut  the  work  of  making  peace  in  Ireland  has  moved  ahead 
fairly  steadily  since  Mr.  Lloyd-Ceorge  and  Mr.  de  Valera 
sat  down  in  10  Downing  Street,  at  4.30  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  14,  and  tajked  until  7.  having  tea  during  the  conversa- 
tion, the  equivalent  of  the  significant  thing  In  this  country 
of  "breaking  bread.1'  Mr.  de  Valera  described  that  meeting 
as  an  effort  to  see  what  could  he  done  at  close  quarters,  and 
refrained  from  any  general  comment,  while  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  later  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  peace  would  not  be  lost.  The  conversations  con 
tinned  until  July  21,  with  Sir  James  Craig,  Ulster  leader. 
In  conference  with  British  leaders.  On  that  date  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Ccorge  handed  Mr.  dc  Valera  Ihe  ISrilish  preliminary  pro- 
posals, and  the  Irish  chieftain  was  described  as  leaving 
Downing  Street  in  cheerful  mood. 

i:\actly  what  those  proposals  were  was  not  made  known, 
although  It  was  stated  that  they  were  not  the  final  terms  of 
the  British,  but  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussion 
by  .Mr.  de  Valera  In  counseling  with  the  other  Sinn  rYin 

leaders.      Various   guesses,   of   more  or   less   i lident    tenor, 

were  offered.  The  one  oftenest  made  was  that  I>ominion 
government,  similar  t<>  that  enjoyed  by  Canada,  was  pro- 
iwsed,  with  safeguards  for  Ulster  against  oppression  by 
South  Ireland,  ixissibly  in  the  form  of  a  separate  parlia- 
mentary system  for  Ulster,  but  with  a  way  left  open  for  the 
easy  unification  of  all  Ireland  in  one  practically  indc|>cnd- 
cut,  self-governing  State  in  the  •'commonwealth  of  British 
nations."  Linked  with  the  reports  of  this  plan  were  pro 
visions  that  Great  Britain  would  control  the  military  and 
naval  relations  of  Ireland,  and  that  lil>eral  fiscal  |iolicies 
would  l>e  set  up  in  Ireland's  relation,  tin  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  to  Kngland. 

Another  guess  as  to  the  Hritlsh  offer  was  that  it  pro- 
vided four  parliaments  in  Ireland  in  Ulster.  Minister,  Con- 
nanghl.  and  Leinster — with  one  national  parliament.  Still 
another  guess  was  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  an  I  Kh: 
and  a  South  Ireland  parliament,  each  handling  the  local 
affairs  of  its  res|icctivc  district,  with  a  national  parliament, 
fashioned  after  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Tin- 
lower  house  of  the  national  parliament,  as  this  guess  had  It, 
would  be  elected  on  a  numerical  basis,  while  the  upper  hon  ..• 
would  have  equal  representation  from  South  Ireland  and 
Ulster,  following  the  principle  under  which  each  of  the 

American  Slates  is  given  Iw embers  of  the  United  States 

Senate. 
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However,  all  of  these  guesses  were  rendered  a  hit  dubious 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  statement  in  Commons,  on  July  25, 
that  he  would  make  an  announcement  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  without  endangering  the  negotiations,  but 
that  in  the  meantime  he  warned  "the  members  they  must 
not  accept  accounts  in  the  public  press  as  to  the  terms,  be- 
cause all  of  those  I  have  seen  are  inaccurate."  And  Sir 
James  Craig  had  caused  much  confusion  among  those  trying 
to  make  deductions  by  giving  out  a  statement  on  July  18, 
before  leaving  London  for  Belfast,  to  the  effect  that  Ulster 
had  settled  her  problem  by  setting  up  her  own  parliamentary 
government,  and  that  the  negotiations  were  between  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  de  Valera  with  respect  to  the  area 
outside  of  Ulster. 

While  the  speculation  was  it  its  height  over  the  terms  set 
forth  by  the  British,  Mr.  de  Valera  was  back  in  Dublin  in 
conference  with  the  leaders  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  on  July  28  a 
dispatch  from  that  city  stated  that  an  unusual  air  of  opti- 
mism prevailed,  that  a  communication  soon  .was  expected  to 
go  from  Mr.  de  Valera  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  that  a  con- 
ference probably  would  be  arranged  soon  between  Mr.  de 
Valera  and  Sir  James  Craig.  There  was  talk  that  Dail 
Eireann  soon  would  be  assembled  to  consider  the  British 
proposals,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  legislative  body  would  be  released  from  prison  by 
the  British  to  participate  in  the  deliberations.  Some  of 
them  already  had  been  released. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  government  leader  in  Commons,  had 
shown  the  strong  hope  of  the  British  that  permanent  peace 
was  on  the  way  by  telling  Parliament  on  July  26  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  prorogued  on  August  26,  but  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  summon  it  again  in  November  or  December  to 
pass  legislation  necessary  to  an  Irish  settlement. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  TO 
REFUND  FOREIGN  DEBTS 

The  Harding  Administration  has  moved  to  adjust  upon  a 
peace  basis  the  great  indebtedness  due  this  country  by 
foreign  nations  with  which  it  was  associated  in  the  war. 
The  step  is  approved  generally,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  prac- 
tical business,  but  as  tending  to  remove  a  fecund  source  of 
dangerous  agitation  by  elements  of  the  debtor  nations  em- 
bittered against  one  or  another. 

Great  Britain's  debt  to  the  United  States,  for  example, 
running  into  the  billions,  with  interest  amounting  annually, 
according  to  recent  estimates,  to  $225,000,000,  is  already 
being  used  by  anti-English  influences  to  create  hard  feelings 
between  the  two  nations,  the  intimation  frequently  being 
made  that  Great  Britain  has  deliberately  worsted  the  United 
States,  and  is  consulting  its  own  convenience  and  best 
interests  about  paying  principal  or  interest,  the  while  it 
seeks  to  supplant  this  country  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  less  degree,  similar  agitation  is  conducted  with  respect 
to  the  indebtedness  of  other  countries.  Business-like  ad- 
justment of  these  matters,  it  is  believed,  would  go  far 
toward  removing  such  new  obstacles  to  amity  and  good  will. 
Moreover,  adjustment  of  these  debts  on  a  business-like  peace 
basis,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  might  help  materially 
in  relieving  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government  and 
exert  a  beneficent  reflex  upon  the  general  economic  state 
.  of  the  world.  The  total  debt  is  between  $10.000,000,000  and 
$11,000,000,000,  and  the  interest  on  it,  the  rate  of  which  is 


determined  by  the  rate  this  government  was  paying  at  the 
time  each  loan  was  made,  is  calculated  roughly  at  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  to  refund 
the  debts,  and  begin  the  collection  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
interest,  even  though  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 
were  long  deferred,  the  effect  upon  American  governmental 
finances  would  be  most  encouraging. 

Collection  of  $400,000,000  a  year,  it  is  pointed  out,  would 
meet  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  of  appropriations 
that  the  Harding  Administration  contemplates  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ahead.  A  reduction  in  taxes  in  that  amount, 
especially  if  linked  with  measurable  curtailments  in  appro- 
priations for  military  and  naval  purposes,  would  help  the 
general  financial  conditions  of  the  United  States,  experts  be- 
liece,  and  improvement  in  this  country  would  be  reflected  in 
other  countries.  And  if  Great  Britain  began  paying  her  in- 
terest of  $225,000,000,  as  Winston  Churchill  and  other  of  her 
statesmen  have  been  quoted  as  saying  she  will  do  shortly, 
the  collection  of  approximately  $400,000,000  a  year  in  inter- 
est might  not  be  impossible,  bearing  in  mind  that  France 
and  Italy  also  are  debtors. 

However,  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
administrative  and  legislative  ends  of  the  government  as  to 
legislation  in  relation  to  refunding  of  these  debts  on  a  peace- 
time basis  has  appeared.  The  Administration  seeks  what 
amounts  to  blanket  authority  to  reorganize  the  debts.  It 
has  the  viewpoint  of  men  who  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  actual  conduct  of  the  refunding,  who  know  of  their  own 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  who  want  ample  room  in  which  to  move  around  when 
dealing  with  the  debtors.  But  the  legislative  branch  has  its 
normal  suspicions  of  such  blanket  authority.  Specifically, 
it  looks  askance  at  the  fact  that,  under  the  unlimited 
authority  asked  by  the  Administration,  German  bonds,  or 
the  bonds  of  other  nations  allied  with  Germany  in  the  war. 
could  be  taken  in  lieu  of  obligations  given  by  nations  that 
were  associated  with  the  United  States  against  the  Central 
Powers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  power  would  be  given  the 
Administration  under  the  Penrose  bill.  In  fact,  the  Admin- 
istration avows  that  it  had  the  power  put  into  the  bill  delib- 
erately. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that,  while  no  suggestion  had  come  to 
him  that  German  bonds  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  other  nations,  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  do  so. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  the  general  business  expert 
of  the  Administration,  is  reported  to  hold  the  same  view. 
Their  thought,  it  appears,  is  that  Germany  will  make 
progress  toward  economic  stability  more  rapidly  than  some 
of  the  smaller  or  newer  nations,  and  that  it  might  pay  the 
United  States  to  allow  such  smaller  or  newer  nations,  into 
whose  hands  German  reparation  bonds  might  come,  to  turn 
those  bonds  over  in  payment  of  their  debts. 

Against  allowing  tho  Administration  power  to  accept  such 
substitutions  of  obligations,  there  is  a  view  in  the  Senate 
which  has  been  well  expressed  by  Senator  McKellar,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  who  has  criticized  both  the  last  and  the 
present  Administrations  sharply  for  alleged  secrecy  about 
the  details  of  the  debts  and  delay  in  putting  them  on  a 
sound  basis.  He  holds  that  practically  all  of  the  debts  due 
the  country  are  good  and  can  be  collected  ultimately ;  that 
the  money  was  loaned  the  other  nations  at  par,  when  their 
obligations  were  at  heavy  discount  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  world ;  and  that,  in  view  of  these  two  facts,  it  would  be 
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unjust  t«i  the  American  jieople  t,,  |,eniilt  exchanges  of  tlio 
obligations,  given  tlu>  fulled  State-.,  for  German,  or  Aus 
trlun.  IT  Turkish  I  Minds  that  now  have  little  value.  Senator 
McKellar  went  furtluT,  and  argued  that  under  the  Adminis- 
tration hill  all  of  the  Indebtedness  to  this  country  would  be 
turned  into  German,  Austrian  or  Turkish  bonds,  but  the 
prevailing  belief  was  that  In  that  ,-..ut«-iitlcni  he  stretched 
his  argument  beyond  the  realm  of  the-  reasonable. 

In  consequence  of  these  objections  and  protests  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Secretary  Mellon  late  in  July  .sent  a  letter 
nator  Penrose,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
which  had  the  refunding  bill  before  it,  explaining  the  under- 
standings with  the  debtor  nations  arrived  nt  by  the  Wilson 
administration  and  the  purposes  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion. This  letter  allayed  the  fears  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  was  as  follows: 

1.  In  view  of  the  action  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  as  to  the  principal  foreign  governments  receiv- 
ing advanc vs  from  the  proceeds  of  I.llierty  bonds,  this  gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  the  postponement  of  the  interest 
f»r  two  or  three  years  (over  two  years  of  which  have 
already  elapsed)  and  to  the  spreading  over  subsequent  years 
the  payment  of  the  proposed  interest  Instalments;  but  that 
this  obligation  Is  contingent  upon  such  foreign  government 
carrying  out  with  reasonable  promptness,  after  this  govern- 
ment Is  ready  to  proceed,  a  satisfactory  funding  of  its  exist 
Ing  short-time  obligations  to  this  country.  As  to  the  com- 
pounding  of  Interest,  Secretary  Houston  In  his  annual  report 
to  Congress  for  the  year  1920  clearly  shows  that  It  was  not 
contemplated  that  Interest  should  be  charged  on  postponed 
Interest,  at  least  during  the  two  of  the  three-year  period. 
However,  I  regard  the  dates  suggested  by  Secretary  Houston 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  payment  of  this  deferred  in- 
terest as  merely  tentative  and  not  a  binding  commitment. 

In  view  of  the  public  announcement  on  this  subject  made 
by  Secretary  Glass,  communicated  as  It  was  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, reported  to  Congress  by  both  Secretary  Glass  and 
•ary  Houston  and  acquiesced  In  for  more  than  two 
years,  I  think  that  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  obligate  this 
government  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated. 

I  do  not  consider  that  any  obligations  exist  on  the  part  of 
this  government  by  reason  of  anything  taking  place  in  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  Mr.  Rathbone  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  Government,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  In  the  hearings  before  your  committee. 

-.  I  Hiring  the  peace  conference  in  P:iris  the  representatives 
of  Great  Hritaln.  France,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
rei-niiimeiid  to  their  respective  governments  to  take  in  satis- 
faction of  their  advances  made  to  Belgium  prior  to  Novem- 
UT  11.  11U.S,  German  reparation  bonds  out  of  a  special  Issue 
of  hearer  bonds  maturing  May  1,  1926,  to  be  made  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  this  recommendation  was  com- 
municated to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  February  22, 
1921.  No  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

Subsequently  the  principal  European  powers  and  Germany, 
In  fixing  the  'amount  of  the  Indemnity  to  he  paid  by  Ger- 
many and  the  bonds  to  be  Issued  in  connection  therewith, 
provided  for  an  Issue  of  what  are  designated  as  Series  A 
bonds,  which  should  include  the  bearer  bonds  above  men- 
tioned. Whether  what  has  been  done  will  make  this  matter 
a  -iihject  for  further  consideration  I  cannot  now  say. 

3.  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  clear  up  a  matter  about  which  there  seems  to  be  some 
misapprehension,  and  that  Is  as  to  the  power  given  by  the 
act  to  accept  IK. nils  of  some  country  other  than  the  debtor 
country.  So  far  as  concerns  the  principal  debtor  powers, 
which  together  owe  us  (without  accrued  interest  I  more  than 
$0,000,000,000,  there  Is  no  Intention  or  thought  of  accepting 
In  payment  bonds  other  than  those  of  the  debtor  country. 
The  authority  now  asked,  however,  covers  debts  owing  to  us 
by  ( >.cch,, Slovakia.  Greece,  Rumania.  Russia,  Serbia.  Poland, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  countries.  These  countries  also 
owe  large  amounts  to  the  oilier  countries.  Their  resources 
and  their  ability  to  pay  differ  widely  anil  the  condition-. 
which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 


The  situation  which  confronts  the  Treasury  is  cM-ccdingly 
complex,  and  to  deal  properly  with  it  the  Treasury  must 
have  ample  powers  to  enable  It,  when  the  conditions  of  each 
debtor  country  have  been  definitely  ascertained  and  the 
claims  of  all  parties  interested  have  been  presented,  to  deal 
with  the  situation  broadly  in  such  a  way  as  will,  in  Its 
judgment,  best  protect  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
secure  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debts  now  owing  to  It.  The  representatives  of  this  govern- 
ment should  have  equally  as  broad  powers  as  the  representa- 
tives of  any  other  country,  so  as  to  be  able  to  demand  and 
accept  our  share  of  whatever  form  of  payment  and  security 
may  be  found  to  be  obtainable  In  any  case. 

To  accomplish  this  and  to  cover  all  contingencies,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  act  should  take  the  broad  form 
in  which  It  was  presented  to  your  committee. 

In  the  present  existing  conditions  I  would  urge  the  Im- 
portance of  the  passage  of  this  legislation  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 


Sincerely  yours, 


A  w 


Secretary. 


Following  receipt  of  that  letter,  the  Finance  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Penrose  providing  that  the  blanket  authority  given  Secre- 
tary Mellon  to  handle  the  refunding  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond five  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  vote  to  report  the  bill  favorably  split  party  lines  in  the 
committee.  Senator  Williams,  Democrat,  voted  with  Repub- 
licans, supporting  the  administration.  Senator  I  .a  Follette, 
Republican,  voted  with  Democrats,  opposing  the  bill.  The 
probabilities  are  that  a  vote  In  the  Senate  on  the  measure 
will  not  be  reached  In  the  present  extra  session  of  Congress, 
but  It  Is  understood  that  the  administration  will  put  its 
power  behind  the  measure  soon  after  the  regular  session 
meets  in  December,  and  the  general  belief  now  Is  that  it 
will  be  passed. 

There  will  be  hard  fighting  against  It,  however,  led  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Borah,  Reed,  and  La  Follette.  Senator 
Borah,  In  a  speech  In  the  Senate  on  July  25,  argued  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  debt  as  It  Is  until  after  the  dis- 
armament conference  shall  have  been  held  and  Its  work 
completed.  At  present,  he  holds,  the  debt  Is  in  the  form  of  a 
"demand"  obligation,  whereas  if  It  were  funded,  principal 
and  Interest  would  be  made  payable  at  stated  Intervals  over 
a  long  period.  Senator  Borah  thinks  the  present  status  of 
the  debt  gives  this  country  more  power  over  the  debtor  na- 
tions, and  he  would  utilize  tills  power  in  the  disarmament 
conference  to  compel  the  nations  to  eliminate  their  big  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditures. 

In  his  speech,  which  attracted  more  attention  at  the  time 
In  Congress  than  In  the  country,  Senator  Borah  said  : 

We  are  now,  under  this  process,  In  fact  loaning  foreign 
governments  about  $1,000,000  a  day;  In  that  we  are  forgiv- 
ing the  interest  or  deferring  It  we  are,  In  fact.  Imposing  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  our 
taxes  and  continuing  to  loan  to  foreign  governments  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day.  To  the  extent  which  the 
foreign  governments  can  in  good  faith  meet  this  debt  and 
the  Interest  upon  it,  we  should  Inform  them  that  we  expect 
that  to  be  done.  The  policy  should  be  a  definite,  a  positive. 
and  a  firm  policy;  otherwise  It  never  will  achieve  anything. 

There  Is  one  other  feature  of  this  question  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  foreign 
debt  to  disarmament.  If  I  had  my  way  about  It  I  would 
not  fund  the  foreign  debt  nor  defer  the  Interest,  even  assum- 
ing that  at  some  time  that  might  be  done,  until  after  the 
disarmament  parley  had  concluded  its  tinal  session.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  Importance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  questions  which  will  arise  at  that  parley.  Certainly,  if 
the  foreign  governments  are  unable,  as  they  say,  to  meet 
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their  foreign  debt  and  yet  continue  to  expend  the  vast  sums 
which  they  are  now  expending  for  armament,  it  would  cause 
us  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  policy  in  case  there  should 
be  a  failure  to  agree  upon  disarmament.  For  one,  if  there 
should  be  a  reluctance  upon  their  part  to  enter  upon  any 
reasonable  agreement  with  reference  to  disarmament,  I 
should  certainly  consider  that  the  American  people  would 
feel  justified  in  insisting  that  they  promptly  arrange  their 
debt  and  promptly  meet  the  interest  upon  their  debt. 

France  at  the  present  time  has  about  800,000  men  in  her 
army.  She  is  the  most  thoroughly  militaristic  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, if  not  in  the  world.  Her  expenditures  for  her  military 
equipment  are  the  greatest  of  any  power  in  the  world.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  in  the  relationship  between  Germany 
and  France  a  situation  which  would  justify  a  reasonable 
preparedness  on  her  part ;  but  an  army  of  800,000  men  under 
the  conditions  in  which  Germany  finds  herself  at  the  present 
time  is  very  difficult  to  justify. 

The  British  navy  will  cost  this  year  about  $765,586,080 
and  the  British  army  very  much  more.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
as  high  as  $1,968,300,000 — that  is,  her  army  in  Ireland,  in 
India,  in  China,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  so  forth.  I  read  a 
statement  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament  that  England 
is  expending  in  her  attempt  to  control  Mesopotamia  $40,000,- 
000  per  month. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  under  the  present  program  ? 
The  effect  of  it  is  that  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  is 
not  only  bearing  the  burdens  with  reference  to  our  own 
armaments,  but  the  American  taxpayer  is,  in  fact,  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  armaments  of  France  and  England  and 
Italy.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  or  misunderstood  that  under 
this  policy  we  are  not  only  financing  our  armaments  pro- 
gram, but  we  are  financing  the  armaments  program  of  Eu- 
rope, or  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

If  I  have  a  farm  and  finance  it,  stock  it,  and  furnish  the 
means  to  run  it,  and  also  furnish  to  my  neighbor  the  means 
to  stock  his  farm  and  run  it,  and  collect  neither  principal 
nor  interest,  I  am  carrying  both  farms,  am  I  not?  So  long 
as  this  debt  remains  unpaid  and  the  interest  remains  unpaid, 
and  the  American  taxpayer  must  meet  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  upon  him  because  of  the  deferment  of  interest  and 
the  payment  of  the  principal,  we  are  taking  care  of  the  en- 
tire armaments  of  the  United  States  and  our  late  allies.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  short-sighted  policy,  indeed, 
for  the  United  States  to  place  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
might  not  modify  its  policy  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  or  the  interest  according  to  the  result  of  the  dis- 
armament conference.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  at  the  present  time  connected  with  this  question 
of  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt. 

Understand  me,  of  course,  in  speaking  of  this  matter,  and 
urging  as  I  do  the  taking  care  of  this  debt,  I  recognize  that 
those  countries  have  their  obligations  and  their  difficulties 
and  adversities  now  the  same  as  we  have;  but  I  insist  that 
there  should  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  best  of  faith  upon 
the  part  of  these  governments  in  meeting  their  debt,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  insist  upon  that  policy  without 
equivocation  or  apology. 

I  am  therefore  not  in  favor  of  any  decisive  movement  with 
reference  to  this  debt  at  the  present  time.  It  is  there.  The 
evidence  of  it  is  there.  It  is  a  legal  obligation.  It  is  just 
as  binding  as  if  it  were  in  a  bond.  It  is  subject  to  call.  We 
may  ask  for  it  now,  the  same  as  we  could  if  we  had  a  bond 
and  it  was  due.  There  is  no  possible  loss.  We  may  utilize 
it.  We  may  utilize  the  interest.  There  is  only  one  thing 
involved,  and  that  is  the  question  of  policy.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  funding  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in 
better  legal  condition.  So  far  no  statement  has  been  made 
as  to  any  financial  advantage.  So  far  nothing  has  been  said 
that  would  disclose  an  advantage  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
while  upon  the  other  hand  if  the  debt  is  left  subject  to  call, 
it  is  ours  to  utilize  as  emergencies  arise  and  conditions  sug- 
gest. It  will  play  an  important  part  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference, whether  it  is  ever  mentioned  or  not.  It  will  be 
there,  coloring  and  shaping  and  directing  all  the  proceed- 
ings, molding  and  shaping  the  councils  in  their  final  conclu- 
sions; and  it  will  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  if  it  remains  just  as  it  is  now  until  we  shall  have  de- 


termined whether  the  world  can  get  rid  of  its  armaments  or 
whether  we  are  to  go  forward  over  the  road  which  we  are 
now  traveling  and  which  leads  inevitably  to  bankruptcy  or 
war,  and  possibly  both. 

So  vital  and  so  commanding  is  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment I  would  utilize  all  the  power  that  this  great  Republic 
can  command  to  change  the  program  relative  to  armaments 
which  is  now  being  carried  forward ;  and  if  I  could  use  this 
vast  debt,  if  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  could  be  com- 
manded to  that  end,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  I  would 
be  considerate,  I  would  be  courteous,  to  all  nations,  but  I 
would  be  brutal  in  the  exertion  of  all  power  at  my  command 
before  I  would  see  humanity  further  tortured  and  civiliza- 
tion destroyed  by  keeping  up  this  barbarous  system  of  crush- 
ing armaments. 


THE  REFERENDUM  ON  WAR 

Senator  E.  F.  Ladd,  who  has  just  entered  the  upper  branch 
of  Congress  from  North  Dakota,  that  State  which  so  often 
has  shown  indifference  to  hoary  precedent,  offered  a  few 
days  ago  a  resolution  against  this  country  going  to  war  until 
there  shall  have  been  a  referendum,  except  in  case  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion. 

The  resolution  went  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
from  which  it  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  emerging  in  a 
form  satisfactory  to  Senator  Ladd.  Even  among  some  of 
the  most  determined  advocates  of  peaceful  settlements  of 
international  disputes,  there  remains  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  taking  the  decision  as  to  the  making  of  war  away  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves.  And  the  Ladd  resolution  may  lai>V 
fervent  support  from  certain  of  those  in  favor  of  what  Sen- 
ator Ladd  wants ;  they  may  hold  it  to  be  ineffective,  since 
it  seeks  merely  to  express  "the  sense  of  the  Senate"  that  a 
referendum  should  be  taken,  and  that  may  be  regarded  as 
not  controlling  any  future  Senate 

However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Ladd  resolution  may 
evoke  considerable  support  from  elements  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Northwest  which  are  in  favor  of  the  general 
idea,  resulting  in  popular  agitation,  which  is  what  its  pro- 
ponents want  at  this  time.  Senator  Ladd  himself  evidently 
intends  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  resolution  the 
basis  for  discussion  of  the  theory  that,  barring  sudden  re- 
bellions or  invasions,  declaration  of  war  is  not  justifiable 
until  the  people  who  must  pay  have  been  given  opportunity 
to  record  their  opinions.  Immediately  upon  introducing  his 
resolution  he  made  this  argument  to  the  people : 

On  December  12,  1916,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after 
the  World  War  had  begun  and  but  four  short  months  before 
we  entered  it,  President  Wilson  declared  in  a  note  to  the 
belligerent  powers  that  he  didn't  know  what  the  war  was 
about  nor  did  any  one  else,  even  the  belligerents  themselves, 
as  he  stated  in  a  note  to  them : 

"The  life  of  the  entire  world  has  been  profoundly  affected. 
Every  part  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  has  felt  the  bur- 
den and  terror  of  the  unprecedented  contest  of  arms.  No 
nation  in  the  civilized  world  can  be  said  in  truth  to  stand 
outside  its  influence  or  be  safe  against  its  disturbing  effects. 
And  yet  the  concrete  objects  for  which  it  is  being  waged 
have  never  been  definitely  stated. 

"The  leaders  of  the  several  belligerents  have,  as  has  been 
said,  stated  those  objects  in  general  terms.  But,  stated  in 
general  terms,  they  seem  the  same  on  both  sides.  Never  yet 
have  the  authoritative  spokesmen  of  either  side  avowed  the 
precise  objects  which  would,  if  attained,  satisfy  them  and 
their  people  that  the  war  had  been  fought  out.  The  world 
has  been  left  to  conjecture  what  definitive  results,  what 
actual  exchange  of  guarantees,  what  political  or  territorial 
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changes   »r    readjustments,    what    stage   of   military 
e\er  would  brint;  tin-  war  to  an  end." 

In  an  address  at  St.  Louis.  Septcmlier  5,  1919,  he  said: 

"Why,  my  fellow-citizens.  Is  then-  any  man  lien-  ur  any 
unman,  let  MIC-  say  is  there  any  child  here,  who  docs  not 
know  that  llit>  seed  of  war  in  the  modern  world  is  industrial 
ami  commercial  rivalry?  The  real  reason  that  the  war  that 
\M>  have  just  linishcd  took  plan-  was  that  Germany  was 
afraid  her  commercial  rivals  were  going  to  get  the  better  of 
her,  and  the  reason  why  snme  nations  went  Into  the  war 
against  Germany  was  that  they  thought  Germany  would  L.VI 
•  niniercial  advantage  of  them.  The  seed  of  jealousy. 
the  seed  of  the  deep-seated  hatred  was  hot.  siie.vssful  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  rivalry." 

On  the  preceding  day,  Septcmlier  4,  1919,  at  Indianapolis, 
I  nd..  President  Wilson  said  : 

"If  there  had  been  nine  days  of  discussion  Germany  would 
not  have  none  to  war.  If  there  had  been  nine  days  upon 
which  to  bring  to  bear  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  upon  the  purposes  of  those  governments. 
they  never  would  have  dared  to  execute  those  purposes." 

The  primary  purpose  and  ultimate  object  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  American  people  on 
the  subject  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  government 
except  to  repel  invasion  or  attack.  As  the  power  to  declare 
war  Is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
IVderal  Constitution,  It  is  natural  and  it  is  necessary  Hint 
the  Congress  should  be  accurately  informed  as  to  how  the 
people  feel  about  a  matter  of  such  transceudant  importance 
to  them. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  only  is  the  prac- 
ticable and  effective  way  to  determine  a  question  of  such 
momentous  seriousness,  involving  as  it  does  such  tragic  and 
far-reaching  consequences. 

Most  of  the  wars  that  have  drenched  the  world  with  the 
blood  of  the  most  precious  lives,  destroyed  the  results  of 
years  of  arduous  labor,  and  turned  hack  the  hands  on  the 
dial  of  human  progress  would  never  have  occurred  if  the 
peoples  who  were  engaged  in  them  had  been  consulted. 

submitting  the  question  to  the  people,  crooked,  surrep- 
titious diplomacy  would  receive  its  death  blow.  Kvcry  phase 
of  the  proposition  would  IK-  discussed.  Every  important  fact 
brought  forth.  Every  reason,  wise  or  otherwise,  would  nat- 
urally lie  advanced.  The  spectacle  of  a  few  irresponsible 
and  unscrupulous  diplomat*  conspiring  lichind  closed  doors 
to  make  pawns  of  peaceable  |M-ople  in  order  to  gratify  their 
commercial,  material,  and  political  ambitions  would  not  he 
possible.  There  would  be  no  place  for  clandestine  intriguing, 
treaties,  confidential  understandings,  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, and  other  abominable  negot  iations  that  these  may 
suggest  and  which  have  Invariably  characterized  the  pro- 
cedures of  secret  diplomacy. 

As  this  is,  as  the  Immortal  Lincoln  declared,  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  i«'ople.  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  It 
follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  upon  a  question  of  such 
vital  significance  the  people  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  their  nat- 
ural God-given  right  to  be,  consulted. 

It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  any  true  Amer- 
ican to  offer  any  rational  opposition  to  this  proposition.  It 
is  the  people  who  must  produce  the  soldiers,  that  sacrifice 
their  lives,  liear  the  burden  of  taxation,  undergo  all  the 
privations,  endure  all  the  suffering  and  make  all  the  sacri- 
fices then  why  In  the  name  of  justice  should  they  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  the  matter? 

The  text  of  Senator  l-add's  resolution  follow-: 

Resolution 

Whereas  there  is  no  question  touching  the  life  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  of  Mich  iniportam-c  as  Un- 
making of  iieaceful  relations  with  other  governments:  and 

Whereas  the  right  of  the  p<-ople  to  a  voice  In  the  settle-. 
mi-Hi  of  all  questions  of  even  less  importance  is  asserted  in 
i he    iN-cliiration   of   Independence   and   guaranteed   by    the 
i ''institution:  Therefore  be  It 

•  Irrtt.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Congress  and  no  act  of  war  by  the  Execu- 
the  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 


taken  except  to  suppress  insurrection  or  repel  invasion,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nltcd  States,  until 
the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of 
the  voters  of  the  United  States. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  KILLING 

Itelow  Is  a  comparison  of  the  cost  (if  the  government  In 
the  tlscal  year  1910,  the  last  before  the  war,  and  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I'.C'l',  which  shows  something  of  the  price  paid  in 
dollars  for  warfare.  It  will  l«-  seen,  by  examination  of  the 
table,  that  the  present  price  of  past  wars,  including  the 
World  War,  has  increased  800  per  cent  over  1!>1G,  while 
the  present  cost  of  being  ready  for  further  wars  makes  the 
army  cost  214  per  cent  more  and  the  navy  150  per  cent. 

That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  totals  given  do  not  take 
into  account  any  of  the  deficiency  bills  that  will  be  passed 
this  year,  except  the  emergency  appropriation  contained  in 
the  second  deficiency  act  for  the  1921  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
June  30.  Exactly  what  the  war  costs  will  be  for  the  year, 
by  the  time  everything  is  paid,  cannot  be  forecast. 

Hut  Secretary  Mellon  has  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  he  expects  the  army  to  spend  in  the  lic'L' 
fiscal  year  $450,000,000,  which  Is  nearly  $100,000,000  more 
than  is  shown  in  the  table  of  appropriations  given  below ; 
and  he  stated  that  the  navy  was  expected  to  spend  $487,- 
225,000,  or  about  $60,000,000  more  than  is  shown  below. 
All  of  that  is  apart  from  the  expected  expenditure  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  of  dollars  in  this  year  for  railroads 
and  shipping,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  war. 
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STARVATION  IN  RUSSIA 

The  hatred  felt  by  so  many  thousands  against  the  Rus- 
sians represented  by  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  en- 
veloped and  forgot  in  the  last  few  days,  in  a  great  wave  of 
pity  throughout  the  world  for  masses  of  helpless  people  in 
that  tortured  land  who  are  facing  famine  and  raging  epi- 
demics. As  always,  absolutely  reliable  information  from 
Russia  has  been  lacking;  but  reports  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  of  varying  shades  of  political  opinion,  unite  in  tell- 
ing a  story  of  millions  being  on  the  verge  of  the  ghastliest 
fate. 

And,  if  proof  were  needed  of  the  terror  of  the  situation, 
it  appeared  in  the  breaking  of  the  defiant  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  toward  this  country,  when  they  agreed 
to  the  demand  of  Herbert  Hoover,  acting  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  that  Capt. 
Emmet  Kilpatrick,  of  Uniontown,  Ala.,  Mrs.  Marguerite  E. 
Harrison,  of  Baltimore,  and  other  Americans  held  as  prison- 
ers (or  hostages,  as  many  have  believed)  be  released  before 
aid  was  extended — a  demand,  incidentally,  that  provoked 
criticism  in  some  quarters  at  home. 

Signs  that  conditions  in  Russia  were  worse  than  usual, 
much  worse,  began  to  appear  several  weeks  ago.  The  Soviet 
authorities  refused  to  permit  William  H.  Johnston,  of  Wash- 
ington, head  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
to  enter  their  territory,  although  Johnston  has  been  one  o£ 
their  most  outspoken  defenders  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  in  this  country.  About  the  same  time  they  delayed 
for  many  days  admission  of  United  States  Senator  Joseph  1. 
France,  of  Maryland,  the  champion  of  Russia  in  Congress. 
These  incidents  were  regarded  as  indicating  that  all  was 
far  from  well  within  the  Bolshevik!  domain. 

Mr.  Johnston,  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  told  a  story 
of  great  suffering  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained conditions  while  staying  at  Riga  and  other  border 
cities,  and  predicted  that  if  this  year's  crop  failed  famine 
would  sweep  over  Russia,  causing  unspeakable  sufferings  ill 
the  cities,  and  resulting  in  anarchy.  About  the  same  time 
that  Johnston  reached  this  country,  the  Associated  Press 
sent  out  a  dispatch  from  Riga,  telling  of  refugees  fleeing 
from  famine  districts,  and  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  and 
the  spreading  of  it  by  the  refugees.  Already,  early  in  July, 
thousands  of  cases  of  cholera  had  been  reported,  many  of 
them  being  discovered  on  railway  trains  or  steamboats. 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Cyril  Brown  cabled  the  New  York 
Times  from  Berlin  that  word  had  reached  there  from  Russia 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  assembled  communist 
workers  for  a  "great  food-gathering  offensive,"  and  coinci- 
dentally  news  came  from  numerous  correspondents  that 
millions  of  people — the  estimates  ranging  from  10,000,000 
to  25,000,000 — were  in  the  famine  area,  created  by  short- 
age of  food  reserves,  drouth,  small  plantings  this  year,  and 
disease.  Then  came  Maxim  Gorky's  appeal  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
settling  any  doubt  that  remained  of  the  dire  distress  that 
had  descended  upon  Russia.  Mr.  Hoover's  prompt  reply 
was: 

I  have  read  with  great  feeling  your  appeal  to  Americans 
for  charitable  assistance  to  the  starving  and  sick  people  of 
Russia,  more  particularly  the  children.  To  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people  the  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  any  assistance  must 
be  the  immediate  release  of  the  Americans  now  held  pris- 
oner in  Russia.  Once  this  step  has  been  taken,  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration,  a  purely  voluntary  association, 
and  an  entirely  unofficial  organization,  of  which  I  am  chair- 


man, together  with  other  co-operating  charitable  American 
organizations  supported  wholly  through  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people,  have  funds  in  hand  by  which  assistance 
for  the  children  and  for  the  sick  could  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately. 

This  organization  previously  in  the  last  year  has  inti- 
mated its  willingness  to  undertake  this  service  as  one  of 
simple  humanity,  disengaged  absolutely  from  any  political, 
social,  or  religious  motives.  However,  for  obvious  adminis- 
trative reasons,  it  has  been  and  is  compelled  to  stipulate  for 
certain  undertakings.  Subject  to  the  acceptance  of  these 
undertakings,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  work.  We 
are  caring  today  for  3,500,000  children  in  10  different  coun- 
tries, and  would  be  willing  to  furnish  necessary  supplement 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  to  1,000,000  children 
in  Russia  as  rapidly  as  organization  could  be  effected.  The 
administrative  conditions  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  are 
identically  the  same  as  those  that  have  been  established  in 
every  one  of  the  23  countries  where  operations  have  been 
conducted  one  time  or  another  in  care  of  upward  of  8,000,000 
children. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  Moscow  Soviet  authorities 
should  give  a  direct  statement  to  the  Relief  Administration 
representatives  in  Riga : 

(a)   That  there  is  need  of  our  assistance. 

(6)  That  American  representatives  of  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration shall  be  given  full  liberty  to  come  and  go  and  move 
about  Russia. 

(c)  That  these  members  shall  be  allowed  to  organize  the 
necessary  local  committees  and  local  assistance  free  from 
governmental  influence. 

(d)  That  they  shall  be  given  free  transportation  of  im- 
ported supplies  with  priority  over  other  traffics;  that  the 
authorities  shall  assign  necessary  buildings  and  equipment 
and  fuel  free  of  charge. 

(e)  That  in  addition  to  the  imported  food,  clothing,  and 
medicines,  the  children  and  the  sick  must  be  given  the  same 
rations  of  such  local  supplies  as  are  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

(/)  That  the  Relief  Administration  must  have  the  assur- 
ance of  non-interference  of  the  government  with  the  liberty 
of  all  of  its  members. 

On  its  side  the  Relief  Administration  is  prepared  as  usual 
to  make  a  free  and  frank  undertaking,  first,  that  it  will 
within  its  resources  supply  all  children  and  invalids  alike, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  social  status ;  second,  that 
its  representatives  and  assistants  in  Russia  will  engage  in 
no  political  activities. 

I  desire  to  repeat  that  these  conditions  are  in  no  sense 
extraordinary,  but  identical  with  those  laid  down  and  read- 
ily accepted  by  the  23  other  governments  in  whose  territories 
we  have  operated. 

While  the  cable  exchanges  were  being  made  relative  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hoover,  news  came  that 
Russians  of  all  persuasions  were  united,  before  the  specter 
of  starvation  of  the  masses,  to  do  what  they  could  for  them- 
selves. In  New  York  the  Bolshevist  organ,  established  by 
Ludwig  Martens  while  he  was  in  this  country  as  the  Soviet 
"ambassador,"  gave  out  on  July  26  the  following  as  a  cable 
from  Moscow : 

A  decree  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
has  granted  wide  powers  to  the  recently  organized  Non- 
Partisan  Public  Famine  Relief  Committee,  which  comprises 
sixty-three  representatives  of  all  classes  and  political  parties 
in  Russia.  The  committee  will  conduct  its  activity  under 
the  Red  Cross  emblem,  and  will  enjoy  full  legal  rights  and 
self-government.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  acquire 
independently  Russian  and  foreign  foodstuffs,  medicines, 
etc.,  for  the  starving  population  in  the  famine  regions,  and 
is  empowered  to  open  branches  in  Russia  and  in  foreign 
countries  and  to  send  commissioners  abroad.  The  committee 
will  distribute  relief  through  its  own  agencies,  and  is  ;ui- 
thorized  to  organize  medical  and  agragrian  relief  as  well  as 
public  employment  agencies  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  the  sufferers.  The  committee  is  given  preference  in  rail- 
way facilities  and  in  the  use  of  vehicles.  By  the  decree  the 
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activity    of    tin-    11 nittcc    is    not    subject    to    tin-    organs   of 

State  control,  but  reports  diivctij  t..  the  All-Kussimi  Central 
executive  Committee.  The  composition  iiml  administrative 
methods  will  Ix-  determined  h\  regular  meetings  of  the  coin 
mittee. 

The  veler:m  Russian  writer.  Vladimir  Korlenko,  has  lieeii 
appointed  lionomry  ehiiirman.  and  Maxim  Gorky  is  being 
sent  abroad  as  High  Commissioner.  The  committee  h.is 
!  ii  non-partisan  Executive  Committee.  comprising  the 
following':  Chairman.  Kainenev,  President  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet:  Kykov,  former  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  F.conoiiiy  :  Kishkin.  prominent  lender  of  the  Cad.'t 
Party:  1'rokopovich,  Moderate  Socialist:  Korobov  and 
Tcherkasscv,  well-known  non-Communist-. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  20,  at  which 
present  many  prominent  Russians  of  all  parties  and 
elusses.  including  former  members  of  the  I  nuna  and  noted 
literary  men.  Among  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  were 
Kamciicv.  President  of  the  Moscow  Soviet;  Rykov,  former 
ehairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy: 
Krassin.  head  of  the  Russian  trade  delegation  to  England; 
Lunacharsky,  Commissar  of  Education:  Theodorevich,  for- 
mer Commissar  of  Supplies;  Yemshanev.  Vice-Commissar  of 
Transportation;  Smidevich,  former  President  of  the  Moscow 
S..N  let;  Litvinov.  Assistant  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
Svidersky,  former  Commissar  of  Agriculture:  Kishkin. 
prominent  leader  of  the  Cadet  Party:  Prokopovlch,  Moderate 
Socialist:  Kutler.  incmlx-r  of  the  Cadet  Party,  formerly 
prominent  in  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Moscow;  Kusbkeva.  well-known  woman  leader  in  the 
eo-o|>erative  movement:  Vera  Figner.  veteran  woman  revo 
lutiotiist:  Alexandra  Tolstoy,  daughter  of  the  famous  I^eo 
Tolstoy :  Maxim  Gorky ;  Boris  Saltsev,  prominent  writer ; 
Blrluk'ov.  well-known  Tolstoyan,  and  many  other  well-known 
Un-siim  public  men  and  literary  figures,  including  Schepkiu. 
Saliashnlkov,  Cgrlmov,  Boyarenko,  Dvlvllegov,  Golovin, 
Yuzhln,  Bulgakov,  Sadyrin.  Gurevlch,  Avsarkisov,  Classen, 
Freise,  Cherkasov,  Efros,  Korobov,  Kukhorarenko. 

The  declaration  of  the  initiators  of  the  committee,  which 
was  read  to  the  meeting  by  Kishkin,  began  by  pointing  out 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  Soviet 
Russia,  to  combat  which  the  assistance  of  all  classes  of  the 
IHipulatioii  was  required.  On  June  .'_'  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  of  the  Agricultural  Experimentalists, 
elected  a  delegation  to  report  to  the  government  on  the  terri- 
ble conditions  prevailing  in  the  drought-stricken  districts. 
The  necessity  for  public  circles  to  assist  In  the  relief  of  the 
famine  had  become  increasingly  urgent.  This  joint  session 
of  public  and  government  representatives,  continued  the  dec- 
laration, was  called  to  outline  the  conditions  for  the  most 
-sfnl  work.  Government  participation  was  necessnry 
In  any  plan  for  general  relief  work  throughout  Russia. 

With  this  information  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
organization  to  give  aid,  and  of  the  uniting  of  leaders  of  all 
Itussiim  elements  to  help  their  people,  came  additional  In- 
formation of  conditions  in  Russia— odds  and  ends  of  infor- 
mation, such  as  that  black  flour  Is  selling  In  Russia  at  from 
1,500  to  2,600  rubles  per  pound;  butter  at  from  9.000  to 
14,000  rubles  per  pound,  and  potatoes  at  as  high  as  2,500 
rubles  per  pound.  Also,  that  In  some  districts  peasants  have 
lived  sin.-e  spring  on  roots  of  trees  mixed  with  ground  bones 
of  animals,  and  that  in  other  districts  there  Is  no  grain  at 
all.  ami  the  people  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  a  diet  of 
fish. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  the  New  Republic,  a  de- 
fender and  friend  of  the  Russian  people,  evidently  fearing 
that  many  will  die  before  Mr.  Hoover's  organization  can 
become  effective  in  Russia,  appealed  In  a  late  number  to 
Americans  interested  in  fighting  starvation  to  semi  contri- 
bution- Immediately  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. JO  South  Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  which  has 


been  giving  aid,  in  ft  MM  I,  clothing,  and  medicines,  in  Soviet 
Russia.     Said  the  A'cw  K<  intlilii'.  In  this  ap|x*al  : 

There  Is  one  simple  fact  about  Russia  today  before  which 
all  other  considerations  have  little  meaning:  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  peasants  in  the  middle  and  lower  Volga  arc 
wandering  away  from  their  parched  fields  in  a  hopeless  pil- 
grimage for  food,  and  unless  something  phenomenally  gen- 
erous Is  done  to  help  them,  for  many  nothing  remains  but 
death. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  famine 
and  of  the  extreme  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  relieving 
It  appears  In  the  cablegram  sent  on  August  9  by  Mr.  Hoover 
to  former  President  Ador,  of  Switzerland,  who  had  called  for 
a  conference  In  Geneva  of  all  associations  Interested  in  giv- 
ing aid.  Mr.  Hoover  had  had  time,  before  cabling  Mr.  Ador, 
to  get  more  Information  than  he  had  when  he  cabled  Maxim 
Gorky,  and  there  is  a  profoundly  distressing  import  in  his 
Ador  message.  He  said : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  Invitation  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  to  send  a  representative  to 
a  conference  of  private  charitable  bodies  to  be  held  at 
Geneva  on  August  15,  for  consideration  of  measures  for  re- 
lief of  Russian  famine.  The  great  concern  felt  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  suffering  In  Russia  Is  evidenced  by  t  lien- 
general  approval  of  the  Initiative  already  taken  by  this 
association,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  wish  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  to  support  and  co-operate  in 
every  substantial  effort  which  can  be  made  by  other  nations 
to  further  relieve  the  situation.  This  association  will  there- 
fore endeavor  to  send  their  representative  to  Geneva,  al- 
though the  notice  is  short  and  our  European  directors  are 
en  route  to  Riga. 

If  this  discussion  is  to  become  of  fruitful  result,  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  frankly  face  the  real  issues  Involved : 

First.  That  the  famine  in  Russia  is  of  an  extent  entirely 
beyond  the  resources  of  all  the  available  private  charities 
of  the  world,  especially  In  these  times  of  economic  hardship. 

Second.  Even  were  funds  available  for  food,  the  relief  of 
Russia  Involves  the  rehabilitation  of  transportation,  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  industry,  necessitating  measures  again  be- 
yond the  reach  of  charity. 

Third.  That  the  causes  of  the  famine  arc'  such  that  they 
will  be  recurrent  every  year  until  there  is  much  further 
change  in  the  economic  system  of  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  private  charity 
should  not  be  remiss  in  saving  all  the  lives  it  possibly  can. 
thus  to  mitigate  the  situation  so  far  as  humanly  possible. 
The  available  charitable  liinds  in  America  for  this  purpose 
have  been  subscribed  almost  exclusively  for  children  and  for 
medical  supplies,  and  we  have,  on  the  assumption  of  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  Soviet  authorities,  already 
initiated  large  shipments  to  save  as  many  children  as  our 
resources  will  permit  We  can  also  secure  some  support  to 
adults. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  discussing  co-ordination  of  char- 
itable bodies  of  different  nationalities,  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  provision  of  private  charity  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  for  distribution  and  administration,  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  cannot  b«  delegated,  nor  can  the  responsi- 
bility involved  In  the  administration  in  famine  areas  lie 
carried  on  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  ami  discipline  in  the 
hands  of  mixed  hoards.  Moreover,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  seven  years  has  fully  equipped  eacli 
nationality  with  experience  and  skill,  and  that  each  country 
possesses  men  of  ample  knowledge  of  special  Russian  con- 
ditions. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  different  national  associations.  It 
ap|H-iirs  to  me  that  the  basis  of  such  co-ordination  should 
be:  (1)  the  determination  of  a  specific  number  of  children 
or  adults  or  the  special  branch  of  relief,  the  financial  burden 
of  which  would  be  positively  undertaken  by  each  associa- 
tion: (U)  the  assignment  of  particular  work  or  Held  to  each 
ass,M-iatlou  within  its  resources.  In  this  light  It  seems  to 
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me  the  most  constructive  service  that  could  come  out  of  such 
a  conference  as  you  have  suggested  would  be  the  require- 
ment of  a  definite  statement  as  to  exactly  how  many  persons 
each  national  association  would  undertake  to  guarantee  in 
subsistence  until  the  next  harvest,  at  what  date  they  could 
undertake  actual  relief,  the  amount  of  money  resources  of 
such  associations  definitely  available  for  this  purpose.  With- 
out this  data  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conference  can  be  of 
no  practical  result,  while  with  this  knowledge  the  actual 
work  of  co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  societies  could 
subsequently  be  determined  by  the  heads  of  the  organiza- 
tions upon  the  ground  in  Russia  itself.  Generally  it  appears 
to  me  that  co-ordination  of  distribution  can  only  be  practical 
after  actual  contact  with  the  situation  in  Russia,  and  that 
this  step  cannot  be  taken  to  any  purpose  without  a  prior  and 
immediate  knowledge  of  what  resources  can  be  relied  upon. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
CHINA  AND  GERMANY 


From  the  State  Department  comes  an  informative  sum- 
mary of  the  official  statement,  issued  by  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Peking  press,  of  the  trade  agreement  between 
China  and  Germany.  The  notifications  of  ratification  by 
the  two  nations  were  exchanged  in  Peking  on  July  1  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
M.  von  Borch,  representing  the  German  Republic.  It  was 
effective  as  of  the  same  date. 

The  summary  of  the  agreement,  which  reveals  a  relation- 
ship in  sharp  contrast  to  some  of  the  past  relations  between 
China  and  Germany,  follows : 

By  the  signature,  on  Friday  noon,  of  an  agreement  con- 
cluded between  China  and  Germany,  the  relations  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  have  been  re- 
established. Germany  also  gives  China  a  declaration  in 
which  she  consents  to  the  abrogation  of  the  consular  juris- 
diction in  China,  expresses  her  inability  through  force 
majeure  to  restitute  to  China  all  her  rights  and  privileges  in 
Shantung,  and  undertakes  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
arising  from  the  articles  in  the  China  Section  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  the  restoration  to  China  of  all  the  German 
"Glacis,"  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  for  the 
internment  of  the  German  militarists  in  China. 

The  agreement,  which  applies  the  principles  of  equality 
and  reciprocity  and  of  the  respect  of  territorial  sovereignty, 
consists  of  seven  articles:  The  first  deals  with  the  mutual 
right  of  appointing  diplomatic  representatives,  and  the 
second  the  right  of  appointing  consuls  and  consular  agents. 
The  third  article  provides  that  the  nationals  of  either  of 
the  two  countries  have  the  right  to  travel,  to  reside,  and  to 
engage  in  trade  in  all  places  in  the  other  where  nationals 
of  a  third  nation  are  allowed  to  do  so ;  that  their  life  and 
property  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  and 
that  they  shall  pay  no  imposts,  taxes,  or  contributions  higher 
than  those  paid  by  nationals  'of  the  country  wherein  they 
reside.  The  fourth  article  provides  for  the  tariff  autonomy, 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  nationals  of  one  shall  not  pay 
import  or  export  or  transit  duty  higher  than  those  paid  by 
nationals  of  the  other.  Then  follows  the  fifth  article,  which 
stipulates  that  the  declaration  and  the  agreement  shall  be 
the  basis  for  a  definitive  treaty;  the  sixth  article,  which 
declares  the  French  text  to  be  authentic;  and  the  seventh 
article,  which  sets  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
agreement  on  the  day  when  the  two  governments  shall  have 
notified  each  other  their  ratifications. 

With  the  exchange  of  formal  notifications  of  ratification, 
there  also  was  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations.  In  the  note  from  von  Borch  to 
Dr.  Yen  there  are  certain  interpretations  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  of  the  German  declaration,  as  follows : 

(1)  Though  provision  is  made  in  Article  4  of  the  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  customs  duty  on  Chinese  goods, 


China  is  still  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  applying  Article 
264  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

(2)  The   reimbursement   of   internment    expenses,    as   is 
stated  in  the  declaration,  is  meant  that  Germany,   in  ad- 
dition to  indemnifying  China  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  is  also  willing  to  refund  to  China  the 
internment  expenses.     As  to  the  war  indemnity,  Germany 
agrees  to  pay  in  advance  a  portion  thereof  in  a  lump  sum, 
which  represents  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  liquidated  German  property  and  one-half  of  the 
values  of  the  sequestrated,  but  not  yet  liquidated,  German 
property,  which  amount  will  eventually  be  agreed  upon  and 
which  will  consist  of  $4,000,000  in  cash  and  the  balance  in 
Tsin-Pu  and  Hu-Kwang  railway  bonds. 

(3)  Chinese  property  in  Germany  shall  be  returned  at  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  The    German    Government    will    assist    the    Chinese 
students  in  Germany  in  securing  their  education  or  practical 
experience. 

In  the  same  note  von  Borch  interrogated  Dr.  Yen  on  these 
points : 

(1)  The  security  to  be  given  in  future  to  German  prop- 
erty in  China  ; 

(2)  The  judicial  guarantee  of  German  residents  in  China ; 

(3)  Cases  in  the  mixed  courts; 

(4)  China's  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act;  and 

(5)  The  liquidation  of  Sino-German  indebtedness. 

Dr.  Yen  replied  to  this  effect: 

(1)  The  Chinese  Government  promises  full  protection  to 
German  residents  in  China,  undertaking  not  to  further  se- 
questrate their  property  except  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  international  law  and  the  laws  of  China,  provided  that 
Chinese  Would  receive  similar  treatment  in  Germany. 

(2)  Lawsuits   in   which   Germans   are   involved   shall   be 
tried  in  the  modern  courts  according  to  the  modern  codes 
and  following  the  regular  procedure,  and  the  assistance  of 
German  lawyers  and  interpreters  is  permitted. 

(3)  As   to   the   German   cases   in   the   mixed   court,    the 
Chinese  Government  will  try  to  find  a  solution  so  as  to  in- 
sure justice  and  fairness  to  both  sides. 

(4)  At  the  ratification  of  the  agreement,  China's  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  will  lose  its  effect,  and  all  German 
trade-marks    which    had    been    registered    at    the    customs- 
house  will  also  recover  their  validity  if  registered  again  by 
the  owner.     As  to  the  German  imports  into  China,  the  cus- 
toms duty  may  be  paid  according  to  the  general  tariff  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  national  tariff. 

(5)  China  has  no  intention  of  joining  the  clearing-house 
system  generally  established  by  the  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

it  is  further  stated  that  the  Chinese  Government,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  Germany  undertakes  to  pay  in  a 
lump  sum  a  portion  of  the  war  indemnity  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  also  agrees  to  cease,  at  the  signature  of  the 
agreement,  all  further  liquidation  of  German  property,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  indemnity  and  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement,  agrees  to  return  to  German  owners 
all  the  proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of  German  property 
and  all  the  German  property  still  under  sequestration,  As 
to  the  Deutsch-Asiatic  Bank  and  the  Chin-Hsing  Mining 
Corporation,  the  Chinese  authorities  concerned  will  discuss 
methods  of  settlement  with  the  bank  and  the  corporation 
themselves. 


BERNSTORFF'S   PREACHMENTS  AT 
HOME 

Dispatches  reaching  this  country  tell  of  Count  Johann  von 
Bernstorff,  German  Ambassador  to  this  country  before  the 
war,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  native 
land.  He  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
prolific  of  the  present  German  publicists,  and  those  who  re- 
member his  skill,  against  great  odds,  in  the  diplomats'  game, 
in  which  from  1914  to  1917  the  favor  of  the  American  people 
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\\iis  tlir  priceless  prize,  will  nm  |M>  surprised  at  news  that 

III'     Is     il      I'c.riT     til     lie     takeli     illtll     aCCOUIlt      ill     licniiall     politics. 

Itiit  some  "f  them.  regarding  vmi  IlcrnstorfT  now  us  they  re- 
garded hi  in  when  IIP  loft  our  shores  In  1917,  may  be  quite 
surprised  to  rend  this  extract  from  the  translation  of  an 
article  by  him,  re<vntly  printed  In  Dat  Dcmokratim-hr 
l><tit*rhl<in<l,  a  weekly  review  : 

We  can  no  longer  tight  with  weapons,  hut  we  can  with 
idea*,  ami  with  these  we  hope  to  i-onvinee  public  opinion 
ahroail  that  the  Herman  jx-nple  ilrmanil  nothing  but  right 
nml  Justin-.  es|K>cJally  tin-  right  to  live,  the  right  to  work, 
and  the  right  to  reconstruct  which  is  neirssary  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  countries.  Schleienuacher's  wonls  to  young  Cer- 
inany  shall  l>e  our  watchwonl :  "Never  despair  about  the 
fatherland,  and  iK'lieve  lirmly  in  it.  so  that  however  hard 
the  times  may  lip  it  will  always  recover  from  all  its  trials." 

They  will  find,  possibly,  a  more  familiar  note  in  the  denial 
of  (Jerinany  as  the  lone  guilty  party,  and  the  implied  asser- 
tion of  injustice  done  her,  which  mark  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  same  article: 

In  my  opinion,  the  financial  >|iicstion  played  only  a  minor 
part  in  the  decisions  of  the  10th  of  May.  because,  judging  by 
our  own  offers  UK  well  as  by  the  demands  of  the  ultimatum, 
they  seemed  i|uite  inqiossililc  to  carry  out.  Who  is  in  a 
iHisition  rightly  to  judge  the  elliciency  of  (iermauy?  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  to  pay  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  pay 
beeiiiLse  we  were  conquered  in  the  war,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  There  is  a  certain  progress  in  the  fact  that  the 
ultimatum  no  longer  gave  as  a  reason  for  reparation  the 
hypocritical  lie  about  (iennany  being  alone  morally  guilty 
for  the  war.  Here  it  is  just  "V«  Victis"  (Woe  to  the  van- 
quished). For  this  reason  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum 
was  no  indignity  for  the  (iermaii  people,  hut  only  the  in- 
evitable admission  of  our  defeat.  Today  once  more  our  aim 
must  In-  to  free  our  fatherland  from  a  foreign  yoke.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  think  of  a  war  of  revenue,  but  only  of 
the  freedom  of  Germany  through  the  fulfillment  of  our  en- 

gagcmclits. 

With  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  10th  of  May,  it  was 
principally  a  question  of  subjective,  intuitive  judgment  of 
the  political  situation  abroad.  Kadi  IMTSOU  hail  to  answer 
the  question  how  it  would  be  IK-SI  to  meet  France's  Napo- 
leonic |mlic.\.  Those  who  abstained  from  voting  altogether 
were  Influenced  by  the  lielief  that  the  French  would  in  any 
case  inarch  Into  the  Uuhr  district,  and  that  Upper  Silesia 
was  lost  anyway:  so  that  nothing  remained  but  to  let  French 
imperialism  wear  itself  out,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
"U  as  it  was  seen  that  forced  reparations  were  Impos- 
sible. We  who  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum 
were  convinced  that,  cost  what  it  might,  the  unity  of  the 
Herman  |>cople.  I'pjier  Silesia,  and  the  Ruhr  district  mii-t  be 
|ircscr\.-d.  We  knew  that  the  French  when  they  once  ad- 
vanced  would  inarch  as  far  as  Wurzburg  or  Bamberg,  so  as 
to  cut  oft  north  Hermnny  from  the  south.  So  that  it  seemed 
as  If  a  refusal  of  the  ultimatum  would  be  equal  to  the  de- 
struction of  Herman  unity  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  Ruhr 
district  for  a  long  time  and  of  Up]>er  Silesia  forever.  In 
these  circumstances  the  acceptance  of  the  adversary's  con- 
ditions was  undoubtedly  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  smallest 

evil. 

Facing  the  practicalities  of  the  future  within  (ierinany, 
von  liernstorff  pleaded  for  the  unity  of  political  parties. 
Continuation  of  excessive  partisan  strife  he  sees  as  a  con- 
stant weakening  of  the  fabric,  and  writ' 

What  we  require  today  is  the  union  of  all  parties.  We 
stand  mi  the  threshold  of  a  new  peril*!  In  the  history  of  our 
fatherland  and  must  all  realize  this  great  fact.  If  party 
conflicts  were  to  continue  as  until  now  we  should  have  to 
give  up  all  ho|>e  of  the  recovery  of  Germany — our  highest 
imlitical  aim.  Complaints  are  heard  everywhere  that  the 
Herman  people  are  in  want  of  political  education  and  that 
tin -re  is  no  real  desire  to  alter  this.  They  have  no  Idea  of 


res|tecting  the  motives  and  opinions  of  political  opponents, 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  constitutional  decisions 
of  the  state.  These  two  imiionderables  form  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  parliamentary  democracy  in  all  those  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  continually  in  use. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

'I'm:  WORLD  TURNED  HOPEFUL  EYES  toward  the  Su- 
preme Council,  called  to  meet  in  Paris  early  in  August 
to  cdiisidcr  the  Silesian  question.  For  nearly  a  month 
the  dispatches  from  Europe  had  carried  statement  after 
slatciiieiit  of  tense  relations  developing  between  Great 
Hritain  and  France,  and  then  statement  after  statement 
of  the  situation  being  eased.  And  there  were  stories  of 
murders  and  threatened  outhreaks  in  Silesia,  of  sharp 
notes  between  France  and  Germany,  and  of  inflamma- 
tory expressions  in  the  French  press.  Quite  evidently 
the  long  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  boundary 
line  in  Silesia,  plus  the  midsummer  heat  and  the  weari- 
ness and  nerve-fag  of  the  statesmen,  had  created  a  situ- 
ation of  some  danger.  Even  now  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  conference  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which 
Ambassador  Harvey  will  participate  in  a  reserved  way, 
will  solve  the  problem.  Britain  continues  to  hold  views 
favorable  to  the  German  contention  as  to  the  boundary 
line,  while  France  stands  by  Poland.  It  has  been  sug- 
.uestod  that  some  progress  may  be  made  by  giving  Ger- 
many at  once  the  districts  indisputably  German,  giving 
Poland  those  indisputably  Polish,  and  holding  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  under  control  of  the  Allied  commission, 
pending  further  study  by  the  experts.  But,  whatever 
may  be  done  in  the  conference,  for  the  moment  at  least 
there  is  a  halt  to  the  previously  insistent  French  pro- 
posal to  send  another  division  of  French  troops  to  Silesia 
through  Germany,  which  Germany  did  not  relish,  which 
caused  Britain  and  Italy  to  look  askance,  and  which  gen- 
erally was  thought  perilous.  Also,  the  very  fact  of  the 
conference  meeting  tends,  it  is  believed,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  unpleasant  exchanges  between  the  directly  interested 
nations,  and  thus  to  remove  much  of  the  ground  for  ex- 
travagant charges  and  attacks  by  the  jingoistic  elements 
of  each  nation.  Particularly,  that  has  helped  M.  Briand. 
Many  well-informed  men  in  Europe  believe  that  he  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme  French  view  as  to 
Silesia.  In  fact,  they  believe  that  the  larger  part  of 
French  opinion  is  not.  But  the  militaristic  nationalists 
appear  to  have  a  temporary  power  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  heavier  proportions  than  their  popular 
strength  warrants,  and  they  have  been  able  to  force 
Briand's  hand  at  times,  the  while  their  journals  spoke 
of  an  "Anglo-German  understanding"  and  of  "British 
perfidy"  in  relation  to  the  Silesian  question.  If  the  con- 
ference does  nothing  more,  it  is  expeeed  by  many  to  be 
useful  as  a  safety-valve. 

THE  GREEKS  HAVE  BEEN  CJIEEKK(;I.,  but  their  leaders 
cautious,  since  their  victory  over  the  Turkish  National- 
ists in  the  fighting  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  Eski-Shehr 
was  captured.  Reports  from  the  front  show  the  Greek 
soldiers  as  enthusiastically  calling  for  a  forward  move- 
ment into  Angora,  the  seat  of  Turkish  Nationalist 
power.  Although  the  officers  rejoice  and  General 
Papoulas,  commanding  the  Greeks,  says  that  Mustaphn 
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Kemal  Pasha's  army  is  broken  and  soon  will  be  dissolved, 
the  Greek  army  is  carefully  rebuilding  railroad  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  their  retreat,  the  men  are 
being  given  rest,  communications  are  being  strengthened, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  next  move  is  approached  warily. 
Mustapha  Kemal's  army  is  variously  reported  to  be  re- 
duced to  from  40,000  to  50,000  men,  and  is  said  to  be 
poorly  conditioned,  but  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
Turks  will  be  aided,  if  their  plight  becomes  acutely  dan- 
gerous, by  Soviet  cavalry  under  General  Budenny. 
From  London  come  Greek  reports  indicating  doubt  as 
to  the  time  and  extent  of  a  Greek  advance  on  Angora, 
and  saying  that  the  Greeks  will  be  ready  to  enter  peace 
negotiations  whenever  the  Turks  are  willing  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

THE  NEW  AGRARIAN  PARTY  IN  CANADA,  which  fell 
short  of  its  expectations  in  some  recent  elections  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  justified  the  hopes  and  predic- 
tions of  its  leaders  in  the  elections  held  in  July  in  Al- 
berta, one  of  the  big  new  prairie  provinces.  The  Liberal 
Party,  led  by  Charles  Stewart,  a  big  figure,  was  beaten 
decisively,  and  late  accounts  suggest  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  was  practically  removed  from  the  political 
map.  It  appears  that  the  victory  of  the  farmers  was  so 
complete  that  they  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  new 
government  of  the  province.  The  Agrarian  Party  now 
holds  powerful  sway  in  the  middle  sections  of  Canada, 
the  big  farming  sections.  It  is  tremendously  potent  in 
Ontario;  it  is  pressing  the  Liberal  forces  hard  in  Mani- 
toba, and  it  has  virtually  imposed  its  will  on  the  Liberal 
Government  in  Saskatchewan.  The  immediate  prospect 
appears  to  be  that  the  Agrarians  will  hold  the  offensive 
against  the  old  parties  in  all  of  these  provinces  except 
Ontario,  where  opposition  remains  virile  and  aggressive. 
In  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  the  maritime  prov- 
inces on  the  east,  the  old  parties  probably  will  fight  it 
out.  Even  so,  the  chances  are  that  their  representatives 
in  the  next  Dominion  Parliament  will  find  an  Agrarian 
bloc  from  the  prairie  provinces  that  will  compel  as  much 
attention  and  consideration  as  the  Agrarian  bloc  in 
Congress  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  few  months. 

INFORMATION  HAS  COME  TO  THIS  COUNTRY  of  an  im- 
portant conference  in  Riga  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia,  at  which  decision  was 
made  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  union  to  serve  common  eco- 
nomic interests  and  defensive  purposes.  Apparently, 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia  and  Poland  were  in- 
fluential upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  these  Baltic 
States.  Some  time  since,  conventions  were  made  be- 
tween Latvia  and  Esthonia  and  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
In  these  conventions  satisfactory  settlement  was  made 
of  all  boundary  questions.  It  is  purposed,  it  seems,  to 
write  these  conventions  into  the  union  of  the  three 
States.  If  the  union  is  effectuated,  it  is  understood  each 
State  will  continue  to  have  its  own  government.  In 
some  well-informed  quarters  it  is  held  that  the  effectua- 
tion of  the  union  along  the  lines  given  will  serve  ad- 
mirably to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  Baltic  districts. 

RENEWED  AGITATION  HAS  OCCURRED  IN  AUSTRIA  for 
annexation  to  Germany.  Evidences  develop  of  a  strong 
sentiment  for  annexation  among  some  of  the  younger 


people,  who  are  oppressed  by  the  fear,  held  by  so  many, 
that  Austria  cannot  survive  as  a  nation  under  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  What 
sentiment  there  is  for  annexation  is  being  stimulated  by 
powerful  German  interests.  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German 
industrial  magnate,  has  visited  Austria  lately,  and  the 
land  was  stirred  vastly  by  stories  of  his  plans  and  proj- 
ects. One  account  has  it  that  he  has  been  trying  to  get 
direct  or  indirect  control  of  several  Vienna  newspapers, 
and  in  Austrian  circles  opposed  to  annexation  grave  fear 
has  been  expressed  that  the  Germans,  under  Stinnes' 
lead,  will  organize  such  sweeping  propaganda  as  to 
drown  the  voices  of  the  Nationalists.  The  situation  is 
being  watched  carefully,  according  to  reports,  by  the 
leaders  of  other  nations.  It  is  hoped  by  them  that  the 
aid  being  given  Austria  by  the  League  of  Nations  and 
some  of  the  Allies  will  strengthen  Austria  to  new  faith 
in  her  ability  to  sustain  herself. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  SOME  CITIES  and  towns  in  the 
United  States,  where  local  taxation  has  increased  50  per 
cent  and  more  since  the  war,  and,  being  largely  on  real 
estate,  has  added  materially  to  the  burdens  of  the  home- 
owner, already  borne  down  by  Federal  taxes,  are  more 
than  duplicated  abroad.  In  London  one  of  the  boroughs 
has  notified  the  county  council  that  it  cannot  meet  the 
council's  assessment  for  municipal  services.  Manufac- 
turing centers  in  Great  Britain,  like  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  Bradford,  are  reported  to  be  in  bad  straits.  Na- 
tional taxes  are  heavier  in  Great  Britain  than  here,  and 
when  to  them  are  added  onerous  local  taxes,  resulting 
in  large  measure  from  war  conditions,  the  total  burden 
becomes  crushing,  especially  in  times  of  unemployment. 

SWEEPING  CHANGES  ARE  TO  BE  MADE  in  the  British 
methods  of  handling  war  pensions,  if  a  bill  that  is  being 
urged  in  Parliament  passes,  as  seems  to  be  likely.  It  is 
said  the  changes  will  save  the  government  upward  of 
$10,000,000  a  year.  The  bill  would  establish  450  local 
war  pensions  committees,  in  place  of  about  1,200  now  in 
existence.  The  committees'  employees,  numbering  up- 
ward of  7,000  persons,  would  be  put  under  control  of 
the  Ministry.  Payments  would  be  simplified  and  made 
through  the  post-office,  and  an  independent  appeal  tri- 
bunal would  be  established,  composed  of  two  physicians, 
an  ex-service  man,  and  an  officer.  Final  examination 
for  permanent  pensions  would  be  made  in  the  fourth 
year  after  discharge,  and  any  man  discharged  from  the 
service  would  have  the  right  to  be  examined  in  his  fourth 
year  by  the  independent  tribunal.  It  was  stated  in  the 
debate  that  3,500,000  persons  are  on  the  pension  list — a 
number  equal  to  the  population  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
•Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  The  expenditure  through 
the  local  committees  has  been  about  $100,000,000  an- 
nually. 

THE  INVITATION  TO  ELIHU  ROOT,  among  others,  to 
nominate  judges  for  the  World  Court,  created  under  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  served  to  em- 
phasize the  purpose  of  the  Harding  administration  to 
keep  away  from  the  League.  Official  Washington  seems 
to  have  taken  the  position  that  this  invitation  is  not  its 
concern  at  all — that  it  is  an  affair  solely  between  the 
League  and  certain  individuals.  The  belief  remains 
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-troiig  tliat  ultimately  the  Harding  administration  will 
favor  a  world  court  of  some  character.  Inn  it  appears 
determined  at  present  to  hold  aloof  from  this  court,  as 
from  all  other  agencies  of  the  existing  League.  In  mat- 
ters brought  to  the  attention  of  this  government  from 
League  sources  and  requiring  attention,  the  policy  seems 
to  be  to  deal  with  the  Allied  powers  direet.  That  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  communications  het  \\eeu  th<' 
State  Department  and  the  Allied  powers  regarding  the 
plan  worked  out  under  the  League's  an.-] HIV  for  aid  for 
Austria.  One  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  postponement 
of  collection  of  claims  against  Austria  by  all  nations. 
The  United  States  has  dealt  with  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned, as  to  postponement  of  its  claim  of  some  $25,000,- 
000,  not  with  the  League.  Incidentally,  it  is  probable 
that  agreement  will  be  readied  ultimately  for  this  post- 
ponement after  Congress  shall  have  given,  as  is  expected, 
authority  to  Secretary  Mellon  to  handle  the  refunding 
of  debts  due  this  country. 

NATIONALS  OF  COUNTRIES  THAT  WERE  FRIENDS  and 
of  countries  that  were  enemies  in  the  World  War,  living 
in  Lima,  joined  in  commemorative  offerings  to  thy 
Peruvian  people  in  honor  of  their  centenary  celebration 
last  month.  The  offerings  take  varied  forms.  The 
American  and  British  colonies  in  Lima  have  purchased 
Bellavista  Hospital,  at  an  initial  cost  of  $75,000,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in 
Peru.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  preparing  their 
offerings,  but  have  not  announced  the  form  of  them. 
Nationals  of  other  countries  have  theirs  almost  com- 
pleted. The  French  offering  is  a  statue  representing 
Liberty,  which  will  be  erected  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas. 
The  work  is  by  a  Peruvian  sculptor,  Benjamin  Mendi- 
zabal,  who  has  been  studying  in  Italy  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  plans  provide  for  a  statue  of  bronze  on  an 
heroic  scale,  to  rest  upon  a  granite  pedestal.  The  Italian 
colony  is  offering  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  built  on 
the  Plaza  de  la  Exposicion,  fronting  on  the  Parque 
Neptuno.  The  building  is  designed  to  cover  an  area  of 
2,800  meters  and  is  to  be  an  elegant  work  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  The  gift  of  the  German  colony  will  be  a 
clock  tower,  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Parque 
I'niversitario.  It  will  be  constructed  of  cement,  rein- 
forced with  an  exterior  of  artificial  granite,  and  will 
have  a  winding  stair  inside.  The  clock  will  have  four 
faces  two  meters  in  diameter  each  and  will  sound  the 
quarters. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIOLOGY  of  the  University  of 
Turin,  an  organization  which  has  brought  together  a 
number  of  conferences  and  discussions  upon  economic 
and  social  problems  since  the  war,  has  called  an  inter- 
national sociological  congress  to  meet  in  Turin,  October 
9  to  16  next  In  the  announcement  of  the  congress,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  there  has  never  been  a  greater 
necessity  for  close  co-operation  among  civilized  peoples 
than  at  this  period.  If  civilization  is  the  fruit  of  asso- 
ciated efforts  among  the  peoples,  that  solidarity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  disappear  today.  Indeed,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  proposed  to  erect  bases  of  a  new  order  without 
hate  or  chauvinism,  this  is  more  necessary  than  ever  for 
the  regime  of  justice  and  international  solidarity  that  is 
to  be.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are: 


SKI  -IID.N    I  : 

1.  Changes  In  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

wtth  the  view  of  milking  It  a  living  organism. 

2.  The  protection  of  national  minorities  In  the  newly 

formed  States. 

.'{.  The  regulation  of  colonial  mandates. 
4.  The  co-ordination  of  private  International  law. 
SECTION  II : 

1.  The  organization  of  international  commerce  and  of 

nistoms. 
L'.  The  problem  of  exchange. 

3.  The  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas. 

4.  International  organization  of  Industrial  production. 
SECTION  III : 

1.  The  new  military  organization  and  the  armed  nation. 

2.  Social  duties  to  the  soldiers  and  wounded. 
SECTION  I V  : 

1.  International  labor  legislation. 

2.  Social  insurance  and  its  international  organization. 
SECTION  V : 

1.  The  role  of  women  in  the  solution  of  economic  and 

social  problems  after  the  war. 
-.  The  organization   of  facts  relating  to   international 

culture. 

3.  Eugenics  and  the  defense  of  society  against  the  ills 

of  war. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  is  Professor  Francesco 
Cosentini,  via  Santorre  Santarosa,  21,  Turin,  Italy. 

THE    HEADQUARTERS    OF    THE    INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION  was  moved  June  25  to  2,  Chemin  de  la  Tour  de 
Champel,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  a  villa  has  been 
rented  which  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  the  home  of 
the  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange.  The 
telegraphic  address  is  "Interparlement,  Geneve." 

Dr.  Lange  has  been  especially  active  in  the  interest  of 
the  Union.  Late  in  June  he  left  Geneva  for  Paris  and 
London,  going  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  attended  the 
assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
Groups,  July  4  and  5.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of 
the  126  members  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  all  save 
one  are  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  In 
April  and  May  he  visited  the  newly  constituted  govern- 
ments of  Central  Europe,  with  the  result  that  Poland 
has  decided  to  form  a  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  Messrs.  Dembinski,  member  of  the  Diet,  and 
Szebeko,  have  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution 
for  this  group.  At  Prague  Dr.  Lange  saw  M.  Benes, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  put  him  in  touch  with 
the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  Senate.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Parliament  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, the  formation  of  a  Czechoslovakian  group  has  been 
assured,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ulihr,  deputy,  and 
professor  in  the  university,  assisted  by  M.  Otakar 
Nebuchka,  Secretary  of  the  Cluiml>er.  A  group  is  heini.' 
formed  in  Vienna,  which  group  will  undoubtedly  he 
represented  at  Stockholm.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
the  government  at  Bucharest,  where  a  group  had  already 
been  organized  under  Senator  Mironesco.  It  has  been 
decided  to  organize  a  group  at  Belgrade. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Interparliamentary 
I'nion  is  to  have  four  new  groups  and  one  reconstructed 
group  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  recent  activities. 
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The  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  three  Scandina- 
vian groups  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  convened 
at  Copenhagen  July  4  and  5.  The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  assembly,  the  third  of  the  conference,  was  as  follows : 

1.  The  problem  of  international  armaments. 

2.  The  participation  by  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  in 

the  work  of  the  reconstruction  of  economic  life. 

3.  The   three    Scandinavian    countries    and    the    League    of 

Nations. 

It  appears  that  nineteen  delegates  from  each  of  the 
three  groups  took  part  in  the  conference. 

At  this  writing,  August  17,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  holding  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  The  headquarters  are  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  reports,  with  something  like 
pleasure  not  to  be  expected  in  such  a  journal,  that  good 
authority  has  it  that  the  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland  "is 
dead  at  last."  He  is  described  by  the  Guardian  as  having 
been  a  vague  and  threatening  figure  in  the  borderlands 
of  the  Empire,  who  bobbed  up  and  down  to  the  infinite 
annoyance  and  disconcertment  of  Foreign  Secretaries 
and  local  generals  during  a  period  of  20  years  or  more. 
Also,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  frequent  text  for  sermons 
on  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
British  Empire.  But,  somehow,  the  Guardian  seems  un- 
able quite  to  understand  why  it  all  should  have  been  so. 
It  says : 

No  one  ever  pretended  that  there  was  either  attraction  or 
profit  about  Somaliland.  The  desert,  as  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  once  said  of  another  part  of  Africa,  is  decidedly 
"light  soil" ;  the  inhabitants  were  composed  of  friendly  and 
unfriendly  tribes,  neither  of  them  agreeable  people,  and  the 
friendly  among  them  usually  under  the  necessity  of  being 
rescued  at  our  expense  from  the  unfriendly.  There  was  no 
strong  reason  that  the  average  man  could  see  why  we  should 
have  gone  to  or  stayed  in  Somaliland  at  all,  except  that,  as 
the  sermons  said,  it  was  part  of  the  white  man's  burden 
which  it  was  somehow  wrong  to  put  down. 

The  Mullah  was  a  burden,  certainly.  His  tactics  were  to 
advance  toward  the  coast,  raiding  the  friendly  tribes.  When 
he  had  approached  sufficiently  near  to  be  irritating,  we  made 
a  "campaign,"  the  Mullah  was  defeated;  he  withdrew  into 
the  desert,  we  withdrew  toward  the  coast;  the  Mullah  ad- 
vanced again,  and  the  process  was  repeated.  If  20  years 
of  this  kind  of  thing  indicated  any  one's  madness,  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  Mullah's. 

The  Guardian  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  Mad  Mullah 
was  not  mad  at  all,  but  was,  in  fact,  a  devout  dervish, 
who  won  and  kept  adherents  to  his  faith  by  a  certain 
violent  holiness.  It  appears  that  he  suffered  downfall 
sometime  before  his  death,  because  he  persisted  in  his 
violently  holy  methods,  and  did  not  take  due  cognizance 
of  late  advances  in  warfare.  He  established  himself  in  a 
strong  stone  fortress,  it  is  said,  and  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  perfect  target  for  the  new  weapon  of  the  air.  The  air- 
men proved  it  to  the  Mullah  in  a  way  that  probably 
would  have  earned  him  the  descriptive  prefix  of  his 
name,  had  he  not  acquired  it  before,  for  they  bombed  him 
into  desert,  actually  setting  his  clothes  on  fire  during  the 
fighting  from  the  air,  and  after  they  had  him  in  the 


desert,  they  bombed  him  again.  The  last  the  airmen 
saw  of  the  Mad  Mullah,  he  was  headed  across  the  desert 
for  the  Abyssinian  border.  Rather  pensively,  the  Guard- 
ian concludes  its  remarks  in  this  wise : 

In  his  time  he  cost  us  pretty  heavily  in  men  and  money, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  we  have  gained  anything  in  Somali- 
land  or  should  have  lost  anything  if  we  had  left  the  hinter- 
land to  him  and  his  dervishes.  It  is  not  as  though  there 
were  any  oil  fields  in  Somaliland. 

"!F,"  SAYS  THE  London  Economist,  expressing  a  grow- 
ing conviction  in  England,  "the  United  States — now  the 
richest  and  potentially  the  strongest  country  in  the 
world — is  determined  to  possess  a  navy  as  strong  as  ours, 
nothing  that  we  can  do  will  prevent  them.  If  we  are  so 
foolish  as  to  enter  into  naval  rivalry  with  America,  and 
build  against  America,  we  shall  most  certainly  be  out- 
built. In  the  meantime,  both  America  and  Great  Britain 
will  have  wasted  invaluable  resources  and  worked  up  an 
inflammable  mass  of  national  ill-feeling.  An  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is 
easier  to  achieve  than  one  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  although  it  is  clear  that  Japan  is  much  more 
willing  now  than  in  the  past  to  contemplate  a  limit  to 
naval  rivalry."  

LETTER  BOX 
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Los  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  achieved  by  consider- 
able self-denial  one  of  the  sums  of  $100  (one  hundred  dol- 
lars) which  will  enable  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  to  continue 
its  beneficent  work  indefinitely  or  until  no  further  effort  for 
domestic  or  international  peace  shall  be  necessary. 

My  favorite  dream  is  that  this  beloved  country  of  ours 
shall  some  day  become  so  civilized  that  no  aggressive  war 
can  be  waged  by  the  United  States  without  a  plebiscite  of 
the  whole  country,  in  which  case  a  possibly  inferior  presi- 
dential candidate  and  his  "come-by-chance"  Cabinet  and 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  Legislative  Assembly  can  order  the 
flower  of  our  youth  out  to  shoot  to  kill  (or  be  killed)  with- 
out the  slightest  hatred  or  malice  on  either  side,  or  be 
mowed  down  by  machine-guns  or  choked  by  poison  gas,  the 
comparatively  few  war-makers  never  endangering  their 
skins  in  the  least,  the  ones  who  order  the  wars  never  being 
the  ones  to  fight.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  costly,  blind  anachro- 
nism of  a  war  in  the  twentieth  century — "a  war  to  do  away 
with  war,"  which  has  left  a  legacy  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
wars  in  its  train !  My  heart  bleeds  for  every  mother,  wife, 
sister,  or  sweetheart  who  has  been  bereaved;  and  yet  an- 
other whooping  up  with  drums  and  flags  would  doubtless 
bring  on  another  harvest  of  victims.  Will  the  women,  who 
suffer  most,  not  set  themselves  against  it,  in  the  United 
States  at  least?  I  do  not  know.  Humans  seem  to  be  still 
such  sheep!  If  Heaven  would  at  least  send  us  common 
sense ! 

Well,  I  am  85  years  old  and  I  rejoice  that  my  family 
(Americans  for  centuries)  have  always,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  on  the  side  of  reforms  such  as  you  work  for.  My 
father  was  a  furtherer  of  the  "Underground  Railway"  and 
"stumped"  the  State  of  Michigan  for  James  G.  Birney  (anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1840),  and  was  such 
a  "conscientious  objector"  that  he  allowed  his  property  to 
be  distrained  upon  rather  than  pay  a  tax  which  went  against 
his  principles.  My  mother  worked  for  antislavery  all  her 
life,  and  attended  the  first  Woman's  Rights  convention  (I 
believe).  So  you  see  we  have  been  in  your  line  all  our  lives. 
Now,  peace — wisdom-founded  and  worfc-promoted — is  my 
hope  and  my  prayer,  and  I  believe  that  the  American  Peace 
Society  is  its  most  important  promoter  at  this  moment. 

Respectfully,  (Miss)   CORDELIA  KIRKLAND. 
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Tin    SUXM.IM.    (IK    ClMI  l/.vilov     |  !y  //./;.  Wi'llx.     Mac.Millail 
Company.  New   York,      rp.   l!»!i. 

To  what  are  these  blundering,  violent  uiih:ip|i.v  times  in 
which  F.uro|M-  finds  herself  ti«<lny  leading,  asks  .Mr.  Wells  in 
the  latest  contribution  from  his  prolific  (ien— to  ti  ilclun-le  of 
disaster  anil  ensuing  decadence  such  as  ended  the  Western 
Roman  Fmpirc?  i  >r  is  this  the  turning  ]>oint  to  a  new  and 
brighter  iln.v,  when  a  new  civilization,  htiilt  H|KIII  the  stead- 
fiist  rocks  ,,f  universal  jicace  will  dawn': 

The  answer   lies   with    11 ivilized   people  of   today,  ac- 
cording In   Wells,   in   "Tin-   Salvaging  of  Civilization."     The 
••iidii   s.-nle   on    which   the    invention   of   mechanical    de- 
vices for   human  destruction   has   risen  since  the  beginning 
of    the    World    War    and    in    the    three   years    succeeding;   the 

war  has  proved   IM-.V 1  doulit.   he  argues,  that   the  abolition 

of  war  is  no  longer  a  humane  undertaking,  hut  a  human 
:  that  it  i-  inseparable  from  the  survival  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  today. 

•'Armies  will  advance  no  longer  along  roads,  hut  ex- 
tended in  line,  with  heavy  tank  transports  which  will  plow 
up  the  entire  surfacv  of  the  land  they  traverse."  he  slates. 
"Aerial  iMimbing.  with  liomlis  each  capable  of  destroying  a 
small  town,  will  he  practicable  a  thousand  miles  heyond  the 
military  front,  and  the  seas  will  he  swept  clear  of  shipping 
I iy  mines  and  sulnnarine  activities.  There  will  lie  no  dis- 
tinction lictween  comliMtants  and  noii-iiimliatants.  because 
every  alile-lMMlied  citizen,  male  or  female,  is  a  |Hitential  pro- 
ducer of  fiHtd  and  munitions:  and  prohahly  the  safest  and 
certainly  ln'st  supplied  shelters  in  the  universal  cataclysm 
will  he  the  care-fully  hurled,  sandbagged  and  camouflaged 
general  headquarters  of  the  contending;  armies.  .  .  . 
The  hard  logic  of  war.  which  gives  victory  always  to  the 
most  energetic  and  destructive  combatant,  will  turn  warfare 
more  anil  more  from  mere  ojierations  for  loot  or  cuiniucst 
or  predominance  into  o|>cr;«tions  for  the  conclusive  destruc- 
tion of  the  antagonist." 

If.  then,  war  must  he  aholished  for  the  sole  reason  of  the 
survival  of  the  raivs.  by  what  mean*  shall  it  lie  abolished'/ 
Hy  ii  tongue  of  nations?  I'.y  world  disarmament':  No.  says 
Wells.  These  fall  short,  he  claims,  liecailse  they  are  huilt  oil 
old  conditions.  They  would  huild  a  new  world  out  of 

precisely   the  same  materials   tl Id   was  made  of.      If  not 

these,  what  then?     A  World  State. 

This  World  State  is  to  In-  fashioned  somewhat  after  the 
1'nited  States  of  America,  only  the  union  shall  embrace 
every  country,  liig  and  small,  on  the  glolie.  Itoiindaries 
shall  sink  into  insignificance.  Patriotism  shall  fade  away 
and  a  liniversalism  shall  take  its  place,  and  all  the  peoples 
of  the  glolie  shall  he  linked  together  in  a  comprehensive 
organization  working  for  universal  peace  and  common  weal. 
The  governing  body  shall  lie  known  as  a  world  council. 
There  will  be  a  Supreme  Court  determining  not  international 
law.  but  world  law.  There  will  he  a  world  currency.  There 
will  IK-  a  ministry  of  |xists.  trans]iort,  and  communications 
generally.  Then'  will  he  a  ministry  of  trade  in  staple 
I  in  Mlucts  and  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resounvs  of  the  earth.  There  will  be  a  ministry  to 
watch  and  supplement  national  education,  and  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  backward  communities.  There  will  he  a  peace 
ministry  to  watch  and  study  the  l>olligercnt  |Kissibilities  of 
every  new  invention,  etc. 

And  so  Wells  iimtinues.  going  more  and  more  Into  detail 
of  this  I'tophm  world  iimdition.  He  docs  not  assume,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  plunge  immediately  into  such  a  fluted 
World,  lint  that  it  must  he  the  result  of  a  stupendous  educa- 
tional campaign  which  must  proceed  for  generations. 

In  niiiiicction  with  this  educational  groundwork  for  bis 
World  State.  Wells  devotes  the  last  part  of  his  IxMik  to  a 
discussion  of  the  need  for  a  Itible  of  Civilization,  or  a  book 
which  will  give  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  stand|Miint 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  just  as  the  llible  tells  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  that  the  idea  of  citizenship  in  the  world, 
rather  than  in  a  section  of  the  world,  may  IM-  promoted. 

A    Si  \vr.xciKK  IX   FKAXI-K.     Hy    William   It'll.     C.   W    Daniel 

Ltd..  I^mdon.    pp.  i-xv.  ::.-.::. 

This  |s  a  hook  hy  a  thoughtful  man.  thinking  his  own 
thoughts  in  his  own  way.  as  he  wandered  and  worked  in 


F.uropc  during  the  latter  months  of  the  war.  An  architect 
by  profession,  he  joined  the  I'.rltish  Friends'  War  Victims 
Hellef  Committee,  and  in  May.  1!H7.  landed  in  France. 
Thenceforward  he  kept  a  diary,  and  the  diary  is  now  put  in 
l«iok  form,  under  the  rather  unsatisfactory  title  above.  He 
saw  many  things  in  Furope  in  those  fateful  months  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  avalanche  of  hooks  of  war 
experience,  for  lie  saw  with  artistic  and  spiritual  eves. 
whereas  too  many  others  who  have  taken  pen  in  hand  saw 
only  with  very  material  eyes. 

So  we  have  glimpses  into  the  minds  of  many  men  on  and 
behind  the  battle  lines  in  France — pictures  of  what  they 
really  thought  :  and  musings  1111011  art  objects  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurricane  of  war:  and  little.  Meeting  pic 
t tires  of  tragic  home  life  in  devastated  Flanders:  and  con- 
trasts between  men  lighting  in  the  trenches  and  men  light- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table  at  home  and  hating  much  more 
deeply  than  the  ha.vonet-cxiiosed—  picture  after  picture  of 
the  whole  human  tragedy  of  war,  with  glints  of  humor 
shooting  through  them  the  work,  in  brief,  of  a  thoughtful 
man.  able  to  do  what  few  others  could  do  in  those  days 
that  is,  maintain  his  perspective.  And  it  is  a  well-Written 
work. 

In  this  space  no  attempt  may  he  made  to  tell  particularly 
of  the  things  worth  while  that  the  author  has  put  on  paper, 
although  the  temptation  to  record  something  of  his  picture 
of  the  "F.xodus  from  Ham"  is  strong.  What  should  he  done 
is  to  give  a  bit  of  insight  into  the  mind  of  .Mr.  Hell — the 
mind  which  saw  and  recorded  the  things  found  in  this  book. 
It  is  a  mind  that  writes,  in  the  introduction,  in  this  wise: 
"It  is  a  merciful  Providemv  which  insures  that  the  men  who 
do  the  actual  killing  in  war  fulfill  that  function  without  any 
hatred  In  their  souls.  That  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  war. 
The  hatred  and  the  bitterness  generally  borne  against  the 
official  enemy  by  those  who  have  never  been  in  the  war  /.one 
are  totally  absent  from  the  heart  of  the  average  soldier. 
He  kills  with  a  clean  conscience  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger — for  he  realizes  In  the  trenches,  if  never  before,  that 
his  neighbor  across  No-Man's-I,and  is  a  martyr  to  circum- 
stances like  himself."  It  is  the  man  who  could  thus  Me 
into  hearts  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hell  of  the  World  War 
who  has  written  this  hook,  and  it  should  be  read. 

Is  A.MKKICA  SAKK  H>K  DK.MOCBACY?  Hy  William  \li-lii,,i(/all, 
I'rnfi-Kxnr  of  l'x!/<-h'ili,ai/  in  llnrninl  Co//,  </.  .  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.  I'p.  I-VIII.  174.  AplM-n- 
dices.  ?1."i. 

Professor  McDougall  holds  out  some  slight  hoi>o  for  the 
American  nation's  continued  progress.  The  sliglitness  of 
the  ho|M-  will  cause  reaction  against  his  argument  in  many 
minds.  It  will  not  he  "reasonable"  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  body  of  argument  he  rears,  approaching  his 
subject  anthropologically,  in  suplHirt  of  the  theory  that 
Kurope  has  reached  its  zenith  and  is  in  decline,  aiid  that 
only  America,  with  the  |iossihlc  exception  of  Japan,  is  justi- 
ficd  in  seeing  a  small  ray  of  sunlight  ahead,  will  impress 
very  many  who  vaguely  discern  In  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  a  moral  Incompetence  in  the  civilized  world,  an  in- 
adequacy of  the  modern  civilized  man  to  meet  the  problems 
created  by  his  own  civilization. 

"It  Is  true."  writes  Professor  McDougall  ominously.  "111111 
we  have  obtained  a  wonderful  command  over  the  physical 
energies  of  the  world:  but  if  we  ha\e  not.  individually  and 
collectively  as  nations,  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  the  self- 
control,  to  direct  these  immense  energies  conformably  to 
high  moral  ideals,  our  tampering  with  them  will  but  hasten 
our  end.  will  but  plunge  us  the  more  rapidly  down  the  slope 
of  destruction.  There  is  but  too  good  ground  for  the  fear 
that  our  knowledge  has  outrun  our  wisdom,  that  though  we 
have  learned  to  exploit  the  physical  energies  of  the  world. 
we  have  not  the  wisdom  and  morality  efTcctlvelv  to  direct 
them  for  the  good  of  mankind." 

With  that  picture  liefore  him.  the  author  recalls  the  fate 
of  other  civilizations,  and  that  they  rose  and  fell  In  a  fashion 
that  he  symliolizcs  by  the  paraliolii.  He  finds  that  an  in- 
creasing civilization  makes  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
II|MIII  the  i|iialities  of  the  |M-ople  living  under  It:  and  that 
repeatedly  in  the  world's  history  the  (mint  has  IM'CII  reached 
at  which  the  complex  demands  sap|ied  the  store  of  resource, 
after  which,  of  course,  the  probl s  of  the  civilization  went 
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unanswered,  and  the  civilization  and  the  people  supporting 
it  went  into  decline. 

Without  following  him  into  all  the  avenues  of  thought 
and  experience  that  he  treads  in  his  book,  it  will  suffice  here 
to  say  that  he  holds  the  modern  Western  civilization  to  have 
drained  excessively  its  stronger  stock,  its  leader-producing 
stock,  and  also  finds  that  stock  now  to  be  failing  to  repro- 
duce itself. 

Speaking  specifically  of  England.  Professor  McDougall 
says :  "The  operation  of  the  social  ladder  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  valuable  qualities  of  the  whole  nation  in  the 
upper  strata,  and  to  leave  the  lowest  strata  depleted  of  the 
finer  qualities" — a  process  which  makes  for  powerful  leader- 
ship, so  long  as  the  raw  material  is  produced.  But  the 
lowest  strata  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  yield  from  its 
depleted  stock  all  or  most  of  the  leadership,  'to  be  sent  up- 
ward along  the  social  ladder.  The  stock  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  must  reproduce  itself,  if  adequate  leadership  is  to 
be  had.  And  there  is  tUe  rub.  For,"  says  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall. "the  upper  strata  .  .  .  becomes  relatively  in- 
fertile. The  causes  are  varied  and  complex  and  in  the  "main 
psychological :  late  marriage,  celibacy,  and  the  restrictions 
of.  the  family  after  marriage  are  the  main  factors." 

What  he  has  said  about  England  in  these  lines  applies  in 
varying  degrees  to  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  What  of  the  United  States?  "Fortunately,  in  this 
country,"  he  says  in  his  concluding  paragraphs,  "there  is 
widely  diffused  a  belief  in  the  value  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  human  life.  You  have  many  keen  workers 
adding  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  you  have  a  widespread 
tendency  to  be  guided  by  it.  Therein  lies  your  hope  for  the 
future." 

It  is  a  book  to  read  and  ponder  upon. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY — A  Consideration  of  Pres- 
ent Dangers  and  the  Best  Methods  for  Meeting  Them. 
By  Gilbert  Murray.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  Pp. 
I-XXVIII,  124.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  well  worth  reading,  especially  as  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  draws  nearer,  for  Professor  Murray 
brings  to  bear  a  sane  perception  of  the  world's  ills  and  a 
fine  habit  of  sound  thinking.  He  is  a  League  of  Nations 
man,  but  that  need  not  disturb  those  in  this  country  who 
oppose  the  League,  while  seeking  the  end  the  framers'of  the 
League  sought.  Assume  the  denial  of  the  League  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  be  final ;  there  remain  the  great  facts  that 
caused  innumerable  men  and  women  to  turn  to  the  League 
as  the  way  out.  And  the  cry  for  a  way  out  still  is  heard 
throughout  the  world.  The  author  states  these  facts,  and 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  way  out  must  be 
based,  with  a  strength  and  fervor  and  clarity  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  all. 

Not  only  was  the  world  thrown  into  wreckage  by  the  war, 
creating  many  new  problems  that  seem  almost  insoluble,  but, 
says  Professor  Murray  in  his  able  preface:  "I  think  few 
serious  students  of  public  affairs  will  dispute  that  the  long 
strain  of  the  war,  confusing  our  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  and 
at  times  centering  our  hopes  upon  things  which  a  normal 
civilized,  man  regards  with  loathing,  has  resulted  in  a  wide- 
spread degradation  of  political  conduct.  Things  are  done 
now,  in  time  of  peace,  which  would  have  been  inconceivable 
before  1914.  And  they  are  done  now  because  we  grew  ac- 
customed to  worse  things  during  the  war."  He  adds  that 
Thucydides  remarked  that  one  of  the  worst  things  about  war 
is  that  it  takes  away  your  freedom,  and  puts  you  in  a  region 
of  necessity,  and  in  lliat  region  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  doing  of  ugly,  impossible  things.  Writing  as  an  English- 
man, he  cites,  in  this  regard,  the  terms  to  which  the  Allies 
were  compelled  to  comply,  to  get  Italy  into  the  war  on  their 
side. 

Such  is  the  basic  condition  in  which  the  world  finds  itself, 
as  it  surveys  itself  after  the  defeat  of  the  Germans.  What 
is  the  remedy?  In  a  word,  the  mobilization  of  the  ethical, 
the  moral,  force  of  mankind.  Professor  Murray  says  that 
he  does  not  make  a  demand  that  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
follow  absolutely  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  the  funda- 
mental of  the  new  order  that  must  lie  had  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  He  does  not  hope  that  mankind  is  in  readin  -ss 


to  act  in  perfect  accord  with  that  concept  as  yet,  although 
he  thinks  the  statesmen  will  be  benefited  by  rather  more 
study  to  the  Sermon  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving. 
But  he  does  call  for  "a  return  to  a  standard  of  public  con- 
duct which  was  practised,  or  at  least  recognized,  by  the  best 
governments  of  the  world  before  the  war,  and  which  now 
seems  to  have  been  shaken,  if  not  shattered."  He  criticizes 
his  own  government  boldly'  in  this  connection. 

What  he  has  to  say  about  armaments  is  impressive.  "It 
is  said,"  he  writes,  "that  Great  Britain  has  actually  made 
the  greatest  reduction,  but  both  in  numbers  of  men  and  in 
expenditure  our  standard  is  fantastically  higher  than  what 
was  forced  upon  us  by  German  competition  in  1914.  . 
The  vast  size  of  the  navy  appears  to  be  utterly  unjustified, 
at  any  rate  by  conditions  in  Europe.  The  French  army  is 
far  beyond  the  economic  powers  of  France  to  support.  The 
same  seems  to  lie  true  of  Italy,  and  is  certainly  true  of 
Serbia.  .  .  .  Greece  is  vastly  overarmed." 

SOCIAL  WORKERS'  GUIDE  TO  THE  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES.  Edited  by  Elsie  M. 
Rush-more.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 
City.  Pp.  174.  $3.50  net. 

Here  is  a  work  of  reference  of  much  value  to  students 
and  to  responsible  administrators;  and  all  based  on  the 
reports  of  approximately  4.000  institutions  and  organizations 
whose  publications  are  on  the  library  shelves  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  It  is  a  co-operative  work  and  assembles 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  some  of  the  best  social  welfare 
experts  of  the  country,  and  these  co-ordinated  and  edited 
by  the  editor.  If,  as  is  claimed  by  sociologists,  economists, 
and  social  historians,  so  much  of  the  world's  preventive 
and  remedial  labor,  registered  formally  in  the  publications 
listed  in  this  volume,  is  due  to  war  as  well  as  to  disease, 
famine,  and  vice,  we  would  have  supposed  that  the  societies 
that  have  labored  for  generations  to  end  war  would  have 
found  hospitality  on  this  list.  The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  as  far 
back  as  181'X  was  saying  for  its  constituency  what  is  now 
the  common  talk  about  war  as  hostile  to  social  betterment. 
All  phases  of  humane  "internationalism"  find  representation 
on  this  list,  save  those  of  law.  diplomacy,  and  politics. 
Chiefs  of  police,  factory  inspectors,  "big  brothers  and 
sisters,"  white-slave  traders,  eugenists,  and  longshoremen, 
in  their  international  relations,  are  recognized;  but  jurists, 
diplomats,  and  makers  of  international  law  and  framers  of 
national  policies  are  omitted,  save  in  one  case.  There  is  a 
reference  to  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 

REVOLUTION  AND  DEMOCRACY.  By  Frederick  G.  Howe.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  234.  $2.00. 

Mr.  Howe  is  one  of  the  older  Progressives  of  the  country 
who.  as  he  has  grown  older,  has  turneu  to  the  left  and  iio't 
to  the  right,  as  most  liberals  are  wont  to  do  r.s  age  creeps 
on  and  economic  fear  obtrudes.  Always  better  informed 
than  most  of  his  countrymen  as  to  Europe's  experimentation 
with  socialism  in  its  milder  forms,  and  for  a  long  time 
critic  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  processes  of  his 
own  government  in  meeting  social  problems.  Mr.  Howe  has 
come  to  be  a  prolific  propagandist  for  causes  of  a  revo- 
lutionary sort  now  finding  ready  and  docile  adherents,  owing 
to  the  experiences  of  men  since  the  war  began  in  1914. 

This  book,  on  its  surface,  shows  the  marks  of  hasty  com- 
pilation for  immediate  use :  but,  even  so,  it  is  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  for  the  critics  of  "privilege."  whether  that  foe  of 
democracy  rears  its  bead  against  educational,  economic,  or 
political  reform.  He  sincerely  believes  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  "the  last  word  of  capitalism  that  had  become 
a  system  of  world  imperialism."  but  a  world  now  in  collapse, 
because  through  "sabotage"  capitalism  is  destroying  itself. 
He  has  little  faith  in  modifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  set 
up  at  Versailles,  or  in  disarmament,  or  in  reduction  of 
burdens  of  taxation.  Life  will  only  be  restored  "when  it 
produces  freely,  when  it  communicates  freely,  when  it 
exchanges  freely." 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

Tile  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  In  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  Is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  Inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  tiie  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  In  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences   of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,    accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,   represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods ; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other   committees   for   the   performance   of  such   duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,   in    their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission   of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the  contrary,   to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an    international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the  decision   of  all  questions   involving  its  prin- 
ciples,  and    outwardly   to   apply    international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in   their  international   obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives ; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that,  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  M  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


THIS  SOCIETY 

EVEHY  KBIEND  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  has  repeated  its  offer  to  give  to 
the  American  Peace  Society  a  sum  equal  to  its  income 
from  other  sources  up  to  and  including  $15,000.  This 
simply  means  that  every  dollar  contributed  to  the  service 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  up  to  $15,000,  will  be 
duplicated  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented  with  this  situation  during  our  last  fiscal 
year,  friends  met  the  situation  and  oversubscribed  the 
amount  before  the  expiration  of  the  time. 

We  have  no  doubt  they  will  wish  to  do  the  same  now. 


UNDER  DATE  of  October  8,  the  Anierieaii  Peace  So- 
ciety wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  THE  SECRETARY  or  STATE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HEAR  SIR:  The  American  Peace  Society  gladly  places  it« 
library,  archives,  magazine,  and  officers  at  thr  service  of  the 
muting  Conference  for  the  Reductl >f  Armaments. 

Please  feel  at  liberty  to  indicate  any  direction  our  effort* 
may  take  to  the  promotion  of  the  high  matters  IIJNPU  which 
l  lie  conference  Is  about  to  enter. 


PERMANENT    COURT    OF    INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE,  A  FACT 

\  PERMANENT  International  Court  of  Justice  is  an 
2\.  established  fact.  When  it  is  recalled  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  organized  by  the  con- 
ventions of  The  Hague  of  1899  and  1907,  and  that  we 
also  have  special  tribunals  of  arbitration  to  which  States 
are  always  at  liberty  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settle- 
ment, every  believer  in  the  principle  that  issues  between 
States  too  difficult  for  settlement  by  means  of  diplomacy 
and  friendly  composition  should  be  settled  according  to 
the  principles  of  arbitration  or  of  judicial  settlement 
has  the  right  to  feel  profoundly  encouraged. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  thus  encouraged. 
Among  the  classic  proposals  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace,  Henry  IV,  Cruce,  Penn,  Saint-Pierre, 
and  Rousseau  conceived  that  judicial  functions  should 
belong  to  an  international  legislative  body  which  they 
proposed.  It  was  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  who,  in  his  definitive  plan  of  1840 
provided  for  a  separate  court,  was  the  first  to  advance 
such  a  proposal.  It  is  historically  justifiable,  therefore, 
to  credit  Mr.  William  Ladd  with  being  the  father  of  the 
Permanent  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  his 
famous  "Essay  on  the  Congress  of  Nations,"  setting 
forth  the  arguments  for  and  the  arguments  against  an 
international  congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  inter- 
national law,  and  an  international  court  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  and  applying  such  international  law, 
Mr.  Ladd's  proposal  became  widely  accepted.  The 
American  Peace  Society  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for 
calling  attention  once  more  to  this  significant  contri- 
bution. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Ladd's  proposal,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  himself  the  most  consistent  and  effective  among 
living  workers  in  behalf  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  truly  and  graciously  said  in  1916: 

"Mr.  Ladd  cherished  no  illusions.  He  believed  that 
his  plan  was  practical,  and  believing,  likewise,  that  it 
was  wise  and  just,  he  felt  that  it  could  wait  years,  if  need 
be,  for  its  realization,  and  that  repeated  failures  would 
not  prevent  ultimate  triumph  .  .  .  when  a  court  of 
nations  composed  of  judges  exists  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution before  which  nations  appear  as  suitors,  and  when 
mankind,  accustomed  to  these  institutions,  recognize 
their  importance,  the  name  of  William  Ladd  will  un- 
doubtedly figure  among  the  benefactors  of  his  kind." 

Dr.  Scott's  analysis  has  been  justified  by  the  facts. 
We  now  know  that  Mr.  Ladd's  proposal  sprang  from  no 
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illusion.  His  was  a  practical  plan.  It  was  necessary  to 
"wait  years  .  .  .  for  its  realization,"  but  the  "re- 
peated failures"  have  not  prevented  its  "ultimate 
triumph."  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice is  the  consummation  of  the  aspirations  of  this 
worthy  man.  It  requires  no  unusual  insight  or  power 
of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  William  Ladd  is  destined 
more  and  more  to  "figure  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
kind." 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  no  disposition  to 
claim  for  itself  credit  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The 
whole  project  is,  however,  distinctly  American.  Prior 
to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  initiative  in  behalf  of 
a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Justice  had  long 
been  quite  general  in  America.  Beside  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  there  were  associated  with  the 
movement  such  persons  as  James  Brown  Scott,  Elihu 
Koot,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Andrew  D.  White,  David  Jayne 
Hill,  Eobert  Lansing,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  Indeed, 
article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
article  which  provided  for  the  formulation  and  submis- 
sion of  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  was  incorporated  in  that 
document  largely  upon  the  initiative  of  two  of  the  Amer- 
icans just  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  consistently  refused  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  of  which  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  part,  it  was  an  American,  Elihu 
Root,  aided  by  James  Brown  Scott,  who  was  the  most 
conspicuous  contributor  to  the  "Statute"  for  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  now  happily  assured. 
John  Bassett  Moore,  for  many  years  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  authorities  on  international  law,  is 
one  of  the, eleven  judges  composing  the  court. 

We  have  consistently  opposed  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  shall  continue  to  advocate  rather  an  international 
organization  which  the  United  States  can  consistently 
enter.  But  we  would  not  belittle  the  services  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  this  important  business.  It  has 
done  its  duty  under  the  terms  of  article  11  of  the  Cove- 
nant with  conspicuous  intelligence.  The  Council  sub- 
mitted the  matter,  under  date  of  February  13,  1920,  to 
an  international  committee  of  jurists,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  court  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  indeed,  that 
"if  it  is  established  on  sound  and  statesmanlike  princi- 
ples, it  can  contribute  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  institution  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  supremacy  of  right  amongst  the  nations."  The  com- 
mittee of  jurists  submitted  its  project  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  After  certain  modifications,  the 
Council  submitted  it  to  the  Assembly.  With  these  modi- 
fications the  plan  now  embodied  in  a  "Statute"  was 


adopted.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the 
judges  have  been  elected  as  follows :  Rafael  Altamira, 
Spain;  Dionisio  Anzilotti,  Italy;  Ruy  Barboza,  Brazil; 
Antonio  de  Bustamante,  Cuba;  Viscount  Finlay,  Great 
Britain;  Max  Huber,  Switzerland;  B.  C.  J.  Loder, 
Netherlands;  John  Bassett  Moore,  United  States; 
Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Nyholm,  Denmark ;  Yoruzo  Oda, 
Japan;  Charles  Andre  Weiss,  France.  The  deputy 
judges  elected  were  M.  Beichmann,  Norway;  M.  Negul- 
esco,  Rumania;  M.  Wang,  China;  M.  Yovanovitch,  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State.  Thus  through  the  travail  of  years 
the  court  is  born. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  this  court.  It  is  to  be  open  to  members  of  the  Leagur- 
and  also  to  States  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  Cove- 
nant, which  includes  the  United  States.  It  may  be  open 
to  other  States.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  will  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  which  parties  may  see  fit  to  refer  to  it. 
It  will  be  competent  in  issues  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty,  to  any  question  of  international  law,  to 
the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation,  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation,  and  to  any  dispute 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  itself.  Contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  jurists,  the 
court  has  not  been  given  compulsory  jurisdiction;  that 
is  to  say,  no  nation  is  obliged  to  appear  before  the  court ; 
and  yet  it  is  provided  that  the  States  may  agree  to  grant 
this  compulsory  jurisdiction  for  such  States  as  accept 
the  obligation.  Several  States  have  already  accepted  this 
obligation.  The  others  will  follow.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  judges  shall,  in  their  findings,  apply  inter- 
national conventions  establishing  rules  expressly  recog- 
nized by  the  contesting  States;  international  custom  as 
evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as  law;  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations; 
and,  so  far  as  the  parties  in  a  given  case  are  concerned, 
the  court  shall  apply  also  judicial  decisions  and  the 
teachings  of  the  most  qualified  publicists  of  the  inter- 
ested nations  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  determination 
of  rules  of  law.  Furthermore,  the  court  may  decide  a 
case  ex  aequo  et  bono,  if  the  parties  agree  thereto. 

Thus  there  has  come  into  being,  for  the  use  of  the 
nations,  an  instrument  which  can  serve  the  nations  as 
does  our  Supreme  Court  the  States  of  our  Union.  This 
most  important  of  all  international  facts  will  impress 
itself  increasingly  upon  the  consciousness  of  States — 
slowly,  but,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing,  surely 
and  profoundly.  In  the  long  climb  of  civilization,  jus- 
tice has  been  found  to  be  the  supreme  purpose  of  States. 
The  law  and  the  courts  are  the  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
peoples.  The  establishment  of  this  court  is,  therefore, 
the  outstanding  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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IT  IS  WELL 

Tin.  lu.ATirs  of  peace  negotiated  by  I'resideiit 
Harding  between  this  country  and  (Jcrmany.  Au> 
tria,  and  Hungary,  the  first  signed  in  Merlin  August  V\ 
ami  ratified  with  o\erwlielming  majorities  by  both 
branches  of  the  (n-rman  (iovernnient,  passed  the  Tinted 
-  Senate  October  18,  sixty-six  \oting  for  tlie  Ger- 
man treaty,  twenty  against.  Austria  has  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  Hungary  will  do  the  same  upon  the  opening 
of  her  parliament,  about  November  1.  When  ratifica- 
tions have  been  exchanged  and  the  treaties  proclaimed, 
there  remain  only  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and 
the  opening  of  consular  relationships  to  place  the  United 
States  and  her  former  enemies  upon  their  pre-war  foot- 
ing of  friendly  intercourse.  Whatever  objections  have 
been  or  may  be  raised  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  we 
feel  that  the  end  will  amply  justify  the  means.  The 
economic,  political,  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  is 
chaotic  and  distressing.  One  necessary  step  toward  re- 
covery from  this  situation  is  the  return  to  amicable  trade 
and  political  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Central  Powers.  These  treaties  will  make  that  more 
nearly  possible. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  follow  the  opposition  to  the 
treaties.  The  charge  that  they  are  unintelligible  in 
themselves  is.  we  believe,  a  lawyer's  quibble.  If  it  were 
true  that  they  mean  an  appointment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  representative  upon  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, and  therefore  a  fatal  step  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
Treatv  »f  Versailles,  we  could  <|uite  understand  and, 
indeed,  appreciate  the  opposition  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Borah.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  if  the  United  State- 
should  appoint  a  member  upon  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission it  could  be  done  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  Surely,  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
able  to  trust  itself.  We  do  not  take  the  view  that  the 
I'nited  States,  under  the  terms  of  the  present  treaties,  is 
trying  to  "grab"  anything.  It  is  unmistakably  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  certain  claims  against  (Ger- 
many, some  of  them  pre-war  claims  and  some  of  them 
claims  arising  from  events  transpiring  during  the  war. 
It  is  proper  that  the  United  States  should  keep  itself  in 
position  to  present  these  claims  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  way.  It  is  no  criticism  of  the  treaties  that 
they  do  not  cover  all  possible  contingencies  that  may 
arise  in  the  future  relations  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  Neither  are  we  of  the  opinion  that  the  Wood 
row  Wilson  Democracy  of  New  York  City  is  rendering 
any  service  to  right  thinking  in  America  by  harking 
back  to  \  ii-ws  expressed  a  year  or  more  ago  by  men  faced 
with  the  problem  of  drawing  political  platforms  in  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco.  Time  does  make  ancient  good 
uncouth,  and  the  necessity  for  action  sometimes  makes 


the  fear  of  inconsistency  itself  an  evil.  The  treaties  just 
passed  end  the  technical  war.  avoid  embarrassing  conces- 
sions, exclude  the  Covenant  of  the  league  of  Nations. 
and  lead  toward  normal  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  her  former  enemies.  They  do  no  violence  in 
the  traditional  jxdioics  of  this  government  and  involve 
us  not  at  all  in  that  seething  cauldron  of  interminable 
broils  peculiar  to  Europe.  It  is  well  that  the  treaties 
are  an  accomplished  fact. 


LOSING  t'ONFIDKNC-K  IN  THK  Ol.l>  NOSTRUM 
"I've  taken  a   lot  of  that  medicine   with.  oil   KcttliiK  rid  of 


in.v  troubles."  —  Brown  in  Itti'  ('hu-<iyi  lluilii  .Vcirx. 

HOW  THE  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

MAY  LESSEN  THE  CHANCES 

OF  WAR 

Tin:  WOULD  is  beginning  to  see  the  gray  break  of  the 
morning  after  the  night  In-fore.  It  has  had  a 
wild  experience,  expensive  withal.  As  they  come  to 
their  senses  and  feel  of  their  pocket-books,  the  nations 
di.-eover  that  they  are  both  sick  and  bankrupt,  their 
pockets  empty,  their  debts  staggering,  and  their  jobs 
gone.  The  night  of  drunkenness,  lasting  through  seven 
long  years,  has  left  them  ill  indeed  and  sore  distressed. 
Sobering  up,  they  inquire  about  the  things  that  must 
be  done.  The  one  least  injured  by  the  wild  debauch. 
namely,  the  United  States  of  America,  has  shown  the 
way.  It  has  s|M)ken  the  sane  word.  To  the  ones  most 
vitally  concerned  it  has  said  two  things,  namely:  We 
must  reduce  our  expenses:  we  must  sign  the  pledge. 
Surely  that  sounds  like  good  advice. 
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The  nations  must  retrench.  This  is  a  patent  fact, 
apparent  to  all.  The  debts  must  be  paid,  current  ex- 
penses must  be  met,  a  sinking  fund  must  be  provided 
for  the  reconstructions  and  new  enterprises.  Since  this 
is  so,  the  unproductive  and  unnecessary  expenses  must 
be  pared  to  the  bone  and  that  right  early.  The  unpro- 
ductive and  unnecessary  expenses  constitute  at  present 
the  major  part  of  the  total.  Thus  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  are  expressing  openly  their  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  a  veritable  disarmament,  as  the  means  of 
economic  salvation. 

Colonel  Georges  Noblemaire,  of  Prance,  President  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Bailroad,  speaking 
in  Geneva,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  French 
Government,  on  October  1,  insisted  that  France  hates 
war  for  the  reason  that  no  nation  had  so  suffered  from 
it;  and  went  on  to  say:  "What  does  France  ask  for? 
First  of  all,  for  complete  disarmament  of  the  States 
which  were  obliged  to  disarm  in  accordance  with 
treaties.  Secondly,  organization  of  the  right  of  investi- 
gation, which  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  disarma- 
ment action.  Given  those  conditions,  France  is  ready 
for  a  scheme  of  practical  disarmament."  Upon  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  place,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
of  England,  said:  "Gentlemen,  M.  Noblemaire  has  said 
the  policy  of  France  is  peace.  That,  too,  is  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain."  Captain  Bruce,  of  Australia,  also 
said  on  the  same  occasion :  "We  want  to  see  the  nations 
disarm  because  without  a  great  navy  and  army  nobody 
can  take  Australia  from  us."  And  Mr.  Branting,  of 
Sweden,  also  upon  the  same  occasion,  said  that  he  saw 
hope  in  regional  disarmament,  adding  that  some  nations 
were  ready  now  to  make  such  bargains  with  their 
neighbors.  "What  Sweden  wants,"  said  Mr.  Branting, 
"is  to  get  beyond  the  era  of  vague  phrases  and  down 
to  realities  on  this  disarmament  business."  Such  state- 
ments spring  from  a  great  fear,  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
financial  ruin  facing  the  great  nations  because  of  the 
costs  of  war.  This  fear  is  justified  by  the  facts.  That 
practically  all  of  the  nations,  outside  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  are  insolvent,  if  we  look  upon  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  their  matured  obliga- 
tions as  of  July  last,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
table: 


Country. 


Par. 


Austria   $.2030 

Belgium    1930 

Czechoslovakia   2030 

Denmark    2680 

England   4.86% 

Finland 1930 

France    .  1930 


Exchange 
rates. 

Per  cent 
of 
solvency. 

$.0015 

00.70 

.0778 

40.30 

.0134 

06.60 

.1650 

61.60 

3.6975 

76.00 

.0170 

08.80 

.0793 

41.10 

Germany    2390 

Greece 1930 

Holland    4020 

Hungary    2030 

Italy    1930 

Jugo-Slavia 2030 

Norway 2680 

Poland    2380 

Rumania    1930 

Russia    5140 

Serbia   1930 

Spain    1930 

Sweden  2680 

Switzerland   1930 

India  4866 

Japan    4980 

Argentina 4244 

Brazil   3245 

Canada    1.0000 


Measured  by  the  value  of  her  matured  obligations, 
Japan  can  show  only  96.4  per  cent  of  solvency.  The 
United  States  is  little  better  off. 

Of  course,  this  distressing  economic  situation  has 
been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  war,  the  costs  of 
which  are  staggering.  Take  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  alone.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Dolph  is  authority  for 
the  following  table,  submitted  by  Senator  Spencer  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  July  6,  1921 : 

United  States  World  War  Co»t» 
(Revised  from  data  made  public  up  to  July  1,  1921.) 


.0133 

05.60 

.0577 

29.90 

.3254 

80.90 

.0038 

01.80 

.0474 

24.60 

.0067 

03.00 

.1395 

52.10 

.0006 

00.25 

.0148 

07.60 

.0020 

00.39 

.0272 

14.10 

.1280 

66.40 

.2162 

80.70 

.1676 

86.80 

.2400 

49.30 

.4800 

96.40 

.2962 

69.80 

.1050 

32.40 

.8790 

87.90 

Military  cost,  as  per  report  of  Secretary 
Houston  

Extra  cost  of  government  functions  under 
war  conditions,  as  per  report  of  Secre- 
tary Houston 

Red  Cross  contributions 

Other  relief  contributions  to  organiza- 
tions— Salvation  Army,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  estimated  at 
one-half  Red  Cross 

Governmental  contributions  to  relief  from 
war  supplies,  etc.  (See  Congressional 
Record,  June  24,  1921,  p.  3181) 

American  citizen  claims  against  Ger- 
many, as  per  report  of  Secretary  of 
State.  (See  S.  Doc.  No.  419,  66th 
Cong.,  3d  sess. ) 

Confiscated  American-owned  property  in 
Germany,  as  per  same  document 

Confiscated  property  of  American  pris- 
oners in  Germany,  as  per  same  docu- 
ment   

Pension  costs,  estimated  by  comparison 
with  Civil  War  pensions.  Wounded  in 
Civil  War  were  246,712  and  in  World 
War  224,089.  Civil  War  pensions  up  to 
June  30,  1919,  were  $5,299,859,509.39. 
(See  Congressional  Record,  June  20, 
1921,  p.  2908) 


$24,010,000,000.00 


4.500,000,000.00 
978,512,225.00 


490,000,000.00 
648,000,000.00 

221,133,231.21 
191,147,346.76 

12,560.08 


5,000,000,000.00 
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( ililigatlons   «f   foreign   governments   ul>- 

~,nl..-il  in  the  fniii'ii  States  i.\   private 

interests  slmv   August    1,   1914.      (See 

re|n»rt  "f  So-rotary  Glass  In  Congret- 

tional  Hn-urd,  June  24,  1921.  p.  3181) . .        4,129.820,344.11 
I..IM-I  Miiu'iital  loans  to  allies,  with  iuter- 

,-t    10,000,000,000.00 


Total 50,168,625,707. 16 

Look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  We  may  have 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  facts  before, 
but  no  apology  is  necessary  for  repeating  them  here. 
U'e  now  know  that  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
propriated for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  $5,686,- 
005,706.  We  know  that  25  per  cent  of  this  was 
appropriated  for  present  armaments,  67.8  per  cent  for 
past  wars,  including  the  care  of  soldiers,  pensions,  rail- 
road deficit,  shipping  board,  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
European  relief,  and  the  like — a  total  of  92.8  per  cent. 
This  left  3.2  per  cent  for  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, including  the  expenses  of  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  various  departments;  3  per  cent  to 
be  expended  upon  public  works,  such  as  harbors,  rivers, 
roads,  and  parks,  and  1  per  cent  for  the  promotion  of 
our  agricultural  and  natural  resources,  the  interest  of 
labor,  education,  and  public  health.  Putting  these  facts 
in  other  words,  the  taxation  for  the  Federal  Government 
fur  the  year  given  averaged  $50  per  person — men, 
women,  and  children.  Out  of  each  $50  the  amount 
spent  for  research,  education,  and  development,  was 
fifty  cents. 

Manifestly,  the  United  States  of  America,  albeit  the 
wealthiest  of  the  nations,  the  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  must  revise  its  budget  as  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
mon sense.  If  that  be  so  for  the  United  States,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  of  all  the  other  armament- 
laden  nations.  The  Washington  conference  will  have 
the  impetus  of  a  world-wide  desire  to  reduce  military 
<-Kj>enses  as  the  great  essential  step  toward  anything  like 
a  condition  of  economic  sanity. 

But  suppose  armaments  are  reduced  and  these  wild 
expenditures  are,  in  fact,  lessened.  Will  the  world  be 
any  safer  as  a  place  in  which  to  live?  Will  the  economic 
relief  promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  between 
nations?  Not  to  speak  of. 

Manifestly,  armaments  are  of  no  significance  except 
as  the  agencies  of  policy.  Armaments  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  impotent.  It  is  the  motives  behind  them  that 
cause  and  wage  wars.  If  all  of  the  nations  were  to  scrap 
their  armaments  tomorrow,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
their  greeds  and  hates  and  intrigues,  the  world  would 
be  no  less  dangerous  as  a  dwelling-place  for  man.  Some 
unknown  chemist  in  Berlin,  Oshkosh,  or  Kamchatka 
might  tomorrow  perfect  an  instrument  of  destruction 
which,  for  the  nominal  expense  of  $3.00,  might  blow 


l/ondon  or  Paris  or  New  York  into  unrecoverable  bits 
in  live  minutes  of  time,  (iiven  the  motive  for  such 
business,  some  such  result  is  the  omnipresent  dread. 
Where  fears  exist  hatreds  thrive.  Where  there  are 
hatreds,  instruments  of  destruction  will  be  found,  and, 
hence,  war  will  continue  to  lift  its  threatening  fist 
Thus  the  reduction  of  armaments  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  abolition  of  armaments,  aside  from  the  economic 
advantage,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  a  world  that  knows 
war  to  be  the  most  perfect  expression  of  all  that  is  evil. 
Any  effective  reduction  of  armaments  must,  therefore, 
begin  with  a  reduction  in  terms  of  policy.  We  must 
sober  up. 

The  most  fundamental  problem,  therefore,  facing  the 
coming  conference  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  is 
this  problem  of  international  policy.  To  be  specific, 
can  Japan  be  persuaded  to  change  her  policy  toward 
Korea  and  China?  Can  European  nations  be  persuaded 
to  change  their  policies  toward  China?  Or  will  the 
United  States  change  its  policy  toward  Japan  or  the 
European  States  now  in  China  ?  Thus  the  problem  even 
of  reducing  armaments  is  a  difficult  problem,  probably 
the  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  government  has 
been  mindful  of  the  difficulties.  It  has  consistently  at- 
tempted to  define  and  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference, evidently  with  the  hope  of  thus  attaining  some 
definite  and  desirable  result.  There  has  been  a  steady 
pressure  from  this  government  in  all  directions  to  keep 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  originally 
contemplated,  namely,  the  reduction  of  armaments  and 
attention  to  the  Pacific  problems.  Hence,  thus  far,  the 
unwillingness  of  both  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hughes  to  regard  the  debts  owed  by  other  nations  to  this 
government  as  in  any  sense  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
business  to  be  considered.  Other  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
program  have  been  frowned  upon  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  this  government  did  not  accept  the 
Borah  plan  of  limiting  the  discussions  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  It 
has  seen  fit  to  include  France  and  Italy,  and,  for  matters 
with  which  they  are  directly  concerned,  China,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Portugal;  but  the  American  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  conference  should  concentrate  upon 
a  few  things  that  press  particularly  for  attention,  and 
that  it  should  feel  its  way  carefully  as  to  other  matters. 
The  tentative  agenda  preymred  by  the  State  Department, 
and  apparently  agreeable  in  the  main  to  the  other  na- 
tions that  will  participate  in  the  conference,  as  phrased 
by  the  State  Department  itself,  are  as  follows. 

CONFERENCE  ON  LIMITATION  or  ABMAMKNT 
Out  of  courtesy  to  the  united  governments,  the  State  I>e- 
nartment  did  not  give  out  the  tentative  suggestions  us  to  the 
agenda  for  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments. 
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Sept.-Oct. 


Inasmuch  as  information  as  to  the  list  of  topics  has  been 

received  from  sources  other  than  the  department  and  the 

publication  is  inaccurate  in  some  particulars,  a  corrected 
statement  is  appended. 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT 

1.  Limitation  of  naval  armament,  under  which  shall  be 
discussed  (a)  basis  of  limitation,  (b)  extent,  (c)  fulfillment. 
•2.  Rules  for  control  of  new  agencies  of  warfare. 
3.  Limitation  of  land  armament. 

PACIFIC  AND  FAB  EASTERN  QUESTIONS 

1.  Questions  relating  to  China. 

First.  Principles  to  be  applied ;  second,  application. 
Subjects : 

(n)   Territorial  integrity. 

(b)  Administrative  integrity. 

(e)  Open  door — equality  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial opportunity. 

(d)  Concessions,  monopolies,  or  preferential  economic 
privileges. 

(c)  Development  of  railways,  including  plans  relat- 

ing to  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
(/)   Preferential  railroad  rates. 
(g)   Status  of  existing  commitments. 

2.  Siberia.     (Similar  headings.) 

3.  Mandated  islands.     (Unless  questions  earlier  settled.) 
Under  the  heading  of  "Status  of  Existing  Commitments," 

it  is  expected  that  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  consider 
and  to  reach  an  understanding  with  respect  to  unsettled 
questions  involving  the  nature  and  scope  of  commitments 
under  which  claims  of  rights  may  hereafter  be  asserted. 

Surely,  here  is  enough  for  one  conference.  To  start  out 
to  accomplish  more  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  administration  in  Washington  has  evidently  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  certain  specific  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions, such  as  those  arising  out  of  the  Yap  and  Shan- 
tung disputes,  may  be  settled  before  the  conference 
convenes.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  efforts 
toward  adjusting  the  Yap  dispute  have  progressed  satis- 
factorily; but,  on  the  surface  at  least,  there  seems  to  be 
more  skepticism  about  Shantung.  China  has  rejected 
the  proposals  which  Japan  made  in  September,  pro- 
posals which  seemed  to  intimate  that  they  were  Japan's 
last  word  in  the  premises.  It  may  be  that  China  is 
disposed  to  hold  back  as  to  Shantung  and  lay  the  ques- 
tion before  the  conference,  on  the  theory  that  she  can- 
not get  less  in  Washington  than  Japan  has  already 
offered,  and  that  she  may  possibly  get  more.  In  any 
event,  the  point  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  is  that  the 
Washington  conference  will  succeed  or  fail  in  proportion 
as  it  meets  and  solves,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
concerned,  certain  outstanding  problems  of  policy. 

Thus  the  conference  will  be  faced  with  most  delicate 
situations.  Much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  with 
great  scientific  skill.  There  will  be  international  surgi- 
cal operations  far  more  delicate  in  their  nature  and  far 


more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  than  have 
ever  been  attempted  in  the  realm  of  ordinary  surgery. 
The  patient — in  this  case  the  world — is  desperately  ill. 
We  have  assigned  our  best  surgeons  to  the  case.  The 
other  members  of  our  family — England,  France,  Japan, 
Italy — have  done  the  same.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  let 
our  surgeons  know  the  depth  of  our  feelings;  but  the 
specific  work  is  to  be  done  by  these  men  chosen  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  proper  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  organize  nation-wide  demonstrations,  beginning  on 
Armistice  Day,  when  the  conference  will  meet,  and  to 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  civic,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious bodies.  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  is  now  probably  rendering  a 
service  by  appealing  to  150,000  congregations,  calling 
upon  the  Christian  forces  to  mobilize  their  strength  to 
the  end  that  the  conference  may  be  led  to  a  reduction 
of  armaments  that  will  be  sweeping  in  scope.  Meetings 
and  educational  efforts  may  and  should  render  a  service. 
Like  all  figures  of  speech,  our  reference  to  the  conference 
as  an  operation  in  surgery  does  not  stand  on  all  fours. 
Hope  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nations, 
so  desperate  is  their  plight,  will  be  willing  to  modify 
very  materially  their  international  policies.  In  any 
event,  the  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  reduction  of 
armaments  will  have  no  relation  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  except  it  begin  with  a  modification  in  terms  of 
policy.  It  must  have  been  a  realization  of  this  that  led 
Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  world,  to  say  in  his  annual  address  at  the  conference 
in  Honolulu,  October  12,  that  what  is  needed  is  to  "dis- 
arm the  typewriters  of  the  jingo  press  of  the  world"; 
that  then  the  limitation  of  armaments  would  become  a 
reality.  Indeed,  he  went  on  to  suggest  a  "League  of 
Journalists"  dedicated  to  the  ending  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  imperialism  and  which  would  devote  itself  to  justice 
and  fair  play. 

True,  aside  from  the  questions  of  policy,  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  problem  of  reducing  armaments  are. 
as  we  have  said,  very  great.  Shall  the  reduction  be  in 
terms  of  submarines,  air-craft,  or  poisons,  and  upon  what 
principle  ?  Naval  men  are  not  able  to  tell  us  the  relative 
strength  of  submarines  to  a  battleship.  The  status  of  the 
air-machine  has  not  been  ascertained.  Chemistry  is  a 
terrifying  but  undefined  factor.  Distances  and  geograph- 
ical position  bear  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  importance 
of  submarines,  gases,  and  battleships.  But  what  that 
relation  is  is  more  than  exact  science  can  tell  us. 
Should  the  conference  confine  itself  exclusively  to  the 
reduction  of  the  armaments  upon  the  sea,  or  should  it 
concern  itself  also  with  the  reduction  of  armies?  If 
it  goes  into  the  limitation  of  land  armaments,  according 
to  its  program,  it  will  soon  meet  the  demand  on  the 
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part  of  France  that  she  be  protected  along  the  Rhine, 
a  very  usiblc  stumbling-block  confronting  any  confer- 
ence concerned  with  the  problem  of  laiul  armaments. 
One  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  Tinted  States  Govern- 
in. -nt  considers  the  limitation  of  naval  aniiaiin-nts  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  limitation  of  land  armaments, 
for  the  reason  that  it  places  the  former  at  the  head  of 
its  agenda.  But  whether  naval  armaments  or  land 
armaments  constitute  a  greater  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  discussed,  so  far 
as  we  know.  There  remains  always  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  seas  free  and  open  in  time  of  war,  a  problem 
which  Kngland  refused  even  to  discuss  in  Paris.  Will 
she  discuss  it  here? 

In  the  government's  agenda  questions  of  policy  are 
put  last.  We  feel  sure  that  both  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Hughes  fully  realize  that  questions  of  policy  must  come 
first,  if  any  adequate  result  is  to  grow  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. As  we  have  tried  to  show,  a  reduction  only 
in  terms  of  money,  except  for  the  tax-payer,  can  be  of 
little  significance.  We  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
in  morals. 

Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  mistrust  formulas,  this 
conference  must  end  in  formulas  mutually  acceptable. 
French  fears  of  Germany  must  be  removed.  The  fears 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions  with  reference  to 
the  seas  in  time  of  war  must  be  overcome.  Provision 
for  the  increasing  population  of  -Japan  must  be  made. 
For  the  decision  of  such  matters  formulas  must  be 
found,  accepted,  and  lived  up  to.  These  are  matters  of 
international  morals.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
address  by  Colonel  Noblemaire,  of  France.  This  sol- 
dier and  business  man  said  other  things.  We  quote: 

<;ciitlciiieii.  i  took  part  In  Hie  war.  I  KHW  men  killed.  I 
sent  in, -n  to  ili-ntli  when  It  WHS  my  duty.  Hut  there  are 
licaiiliful  tilings,  even  in  war.  I  jet  me  tell  you  of  a  young 
soldier,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  who  lay  dying  on  a 
stretcher.  When  I  asked  him  what  was  the  lust  word  I 
could  take  to  his  family,  whom  I  knew,  he  said:  "Toll 
mother  for  me.  Lone  live  Frame."  and  he  died. 

Ami  such  Incidents  took  place  on  Imth  sides.     How  many 

•  Jernjan   heroes   said.   "Tell   mother   for   me,    Ixmg    live   <!cr- 
many."     And   why   should   not   the  IIOJK-S  of  those  heroes 
lor  iM.th  were  hcn.cs     U-  realised?     Why  cannot   Krai  ice  and 

•  iermany  live  side  l.y  side  in  IM-.-ICC  and  pros|>crity  ?    That  is 
what  the  whole  pacific  and  Industrious  Krem-h  |>c..ple  desire. 

But.  |x-:iccalilc  as  we  ure.  we  are  not  Mind  I'acifteta.  We 
will  not  IK-  deaf  to  sounds  of  wars  and  dangers  aliout  u-. 
Tho*c  1'nHlists  who  would  Mindly  strip  their  countries'  de- 
fenses  lead  their  |>cople  not  to  the  millennium,  hut  to  the 
slaiighter-honse.  Krance  wants  the  reparations  and  security 
promised  her  in  the  |x>ace  treaty.  Hut  as  yet  we  do  not  sec 
security  completed.  Conditions  now  are  U-tter  than  tliev 
were  \,-terday.  hut  we  want  them  still  iM-tter  tomorrow. 

German  material  disarmament  is  nearly  completed,  hut 
Ilic  noli  iM.ssiMlity  of  rearmament  is  no  less  essential.  What 
is  i  he  use  of  destroying  ohsolete  weafNins  If  you  leave  the 


op|K>rtunlfy  to  make  more  modern  weainms?    We  want  moral 

disarmament,    and    the    world    wants    moral    disarmament. 
Without  that,  material  disarmament  Is  a  snare  and  delusion. 


PASSPORTS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE 

THE  STYLE  in  passports,  unlike  certain  other  styles, 
is  set  in  Washington.     One  outstanding  fact  about 
these  creations  is  that  they  cost  just  now  $10  in  Amer- 
ican money.     Of  course,  this  refers  to  only  the  bare 
bones  of  the  things,  naked  and  unadorned.     When  fully 
trimmed,  the  cost  is  sometimes  staggering.    Each  adorn- 
ment is  liable  to  cost  $10  in   itself.     The  prospective 
voyager  gets  the  precious  original,  pays  the  equivalent 
of  1,2")0  marks,  and,  if  he  be  but  a  beginner  in  the  fine 
art  of  traveling,  he  is  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
his  troubles  have  just  begun.     The  United  States  not 
only  charges  $10  for  the  framework ;  it  charges  $10  for 
each  separate  trimming,  commonly  called  a  vise.     The 
other  nations  looking  on,  believing  in  the  justice  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  raise  their   vises  accordingly, 
with  the  result  that  traveling  has  become  a  luxury  onlv 
for  the  rich.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  vises  for  a 
journey  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  a  second-class  railroad  ticket  between  the 
same  points.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  meeting  at  Stockholm,  saw 
fit  to  pay  its  respects  to  this  situation  by  passing  a 
formal   resolution   looking   toward   a   restraint    in   this 
special  realm  of  profiteering.     An  American   business 
man  recently  returning  to  Berlin  from  Riga  complains 
that  trade  with  the  Baltic  States  and  with  Russia   is 
"exceedingly  difficult"  because  of  the  passport  regula- 
tions.   It  appears  that  the  American  authorities  insisted 
on  his  delivering  his  passport  to  them  before  entering 
l.'ussia,  while  the  Soviet  Government   insisted  that  all 
Americans,  including  him,  in  order  to  receive  protec- 
tion, can  enter  Russia  only  with  passports.     This  looks 
strangely   like   what  might   be  called   an    impasse.      A 
gentleman  failed  first  to  get  a  vise  for  certain   Baltic 
States;  whereupon  the  American  consul  at  Riga  refused 
to  give  the  gentleman  a  vise  to  return  to  (iermanv,  the 
German.-  the  while  insisting  that  Americans   must    be 
granted  vises  by  the  American  consul.    Once  again  an 
impasse.    It  is  not  wholly  without  reason  that  the  Baltic 
States  have  retaliated  against  America's  ten-dollar  pas- 
port  law  by  each  of  them  demanding  a  ten-dollar  vise 
for  American  passports.    But  it  is  none  the  less  embar- 
rassing for  the  traveler  to  pay  a  grand  total  of  $40  in 
passport  millinery  if  he  wishes  to  travel  from  Berlin  to 
Riga.    It  is  interesting  that  the  Poles  insist  on  a  \  is.' 
for  their  "free  city"  of  Danzig. 

And  yet  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  new  style.     It 
promotes  self-discipline.     If  a  man  succeeds  in  traveling 
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from  the  United  States  through  Europe  and  in  arriving 
again  in  his  own  country  without  irreparable  injury  to 
his  immortal  spirit,  his  status  in  the  world  hereafter 
need  cause  him  little  concern.  Sic  eunt  fata  hominum — 
just  as  if  our  souls  were  in  need  of  more  world  circum- 
stance to  give  them  bent. 


MAN'S  FAITH  IN  HIS  GOD 

FAITH  in  a  living  God,  sometimes  in  living  gods,  has 
been  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  most  human 
beings,  at  least  since  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history. 
When  Aristotle  taught  that  "God  extends  from  eternity 
to  eternity,"  he  was  expressing  a  faith  that  had  persisted 
throughout  the  centuries  before.  When  Napoleon  re- 
marked that  "all  things  proclaim  the  existence  of  God," 
he  echoed  something  out  of  an  utterance  of  that  other 
and  more  ancient  asseveration  by  Hannibal,  that  "it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  against  the  will  of  God." 

And  yet  this  faith  has  never  endured  unchallenged. 
Controversy  has  met  it  at  every  turn  throughout  the 
ages.  Perhaps  the  divergency  of  views  has  never  been 
more  clearly  stated  than  by  Voltaire,  of  whom  the  Right 
Honorable  John  Morley  wrote  in  1872 :  "Voltaire's 
work  from  first  to  last  was  alert  with  unquenchable 
fire."  Among  the  "Miscellaneous  Papers"  of  this 
Parisian  wit,  poet,  and  historian,  arch  foe  of  intolerance 
and  fanaticism,  he  has  some  remarks  "On  the  Existence 
of  God."  Aiming,  as  he  says,  to  divest  himself  of  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  he  sets  forth  to  treat  the  theme 
in  the  spirit  of  reason.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  there  are  peoples  who  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
creator.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  children  have  no 
native  conception  of  God,  and  that  among  adults  the 
ideas  of  God  are  far  from  uniform.  Granting  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  order  and  a  purpose  in  the  universe,  this 
justifies  us  in  concluding  simply  that  "it  is  probable 
that  an  intelligent  and  superior  being  has  skillfully 
prepared  and  fashioned  the  matter."  In  other  words, 
it  all  "simply  means  that  there  is  something  more  power- 
ful than  I,  and  beyond  this,  nothing." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  metaphysical 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  an  argument 
familiar  in  his  day,  a  thesis  which  he  grants  "leads  to 
much  vaster  conceptions."  This  metaphysical  argu- 
ment he  finds  rests  upon  the  fact  of  existence.  If  some- 
thing exists,  it  exists  either  of  itself  or  it  has  received 
its  being  from  another.  In  either  event,  there  must 
have  been  a  creator,  hence  a  God,  a  being  which  has 
existed  necessarily  through  himself  from  eternity  and 
who  has  originated  all  other  beings,  himself  infinite  in 
duration,  immensity,  and  power.  But  he  proceeds  to 
summarize  the  objections  which  can  be  raised  to  any 


argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  such  as  the  in- 
credibility of  a  system  created  out  of  nothing,  of  a 
being  infinitely  wise  existing  through  an  eternity  pre- 
ceding creation  without  making  the  least  use  of  his 
power,  of  a  God  infinitely  good  creating  life  so  filled 
with  manifest  infinite  miseries. 

Just  now  the  controversy  has  been  brought  afresh  to 
our  attention  by  twenty-one  Chinese  students  now  in 
this  country,  students  who  are  asking  certain  questions 
about  America's  faith  in  God.  The  questions  have  been 
addressed  to  a  thousand  Americans  of  different  profes- 
sional and  occupational  classes.  The  questions  were : 
(1)  What  is  your  idea  of  God?  (2)  Do  you  believe  in 
God?  (3)  Why? 

President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  University, 
one  of  the  eminent  men  questioned,  with  his  character- 
istic lucidity  of  expression,  answered  in  a  way  that,  we 
believe,  voices  substantially  the  best  thought  of  the  ma- 
jority of  men.  He  said : 

"1.  My  idea  of  God  is  an  idea  and  not  an  image.  He 
cannot  be  painted  or  carved,  since  God  is  spirit  and  not 
body.  He  is  like  our  human  spirits — invisible  to  eyes 
of  flesh,  but  conscious  and  personal.  God  must  be  like 
the  highest  we  know,  which  is  personality.  If  He  is 
not  like  wood  or  stone,  so  He  is  not  like  blind,  uncon- 
scious energy.  He  is  like  the  purest  spirits  we  have 
ever  known,  'like  as  a  Father,'  like  the  saints  and  heroes 
of  history,  only  infinitely  beyond  and  above  them.  They 
are  fragments  of  personality;  He  is  the  one  fully 
realized  Person.  His  infinite  spirit,  pervading  all  time 
and  space,  sleeps  in  matter,  wakes  in  mind,  and  reveals 
itself  supremely  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"2.  In  such  a  God  I  believe,  because  without  Him 
nothing  can  be  explained.  Unless  behind  the  stars  there 
is  intelligence,  it  is  useless  for  intelligent  men  to  study 
them.  But  the  deeper  we  go  into  nature,  the  more 
clearly  we  perceive  intelligence,  adaptation,  wisdom. 
And  the  more  deeply  we  study  the  souls  of  men  or  our 
own  souls,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  the  image  and 
superscription  of  God.  To  live  deeply  is  to  have  ex- 
perience of  God. 

"3.  I  believe  in  such  a  God  because  otherwise  I  could 
not  believe  in  anything,  but  should  be  an  absolute 
skeptic.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  God  I  could  not  believe 
in  any  permanent  laws  of  nature  or  any  abiding  virtue 
in  men.  It  is  either  God  or  chance  and  chaos ;  either  a 
spirit  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  or  no  spirit  anywhere, 
no  duty,  no  truth,  no  law,  no  life.  Since  God  explains 
all  things,  He  Himself  cannot  be  explained.  He  can 
only  be  worshiped,  trusted,  used  each  day  by  His  chil- 
dren." 


THERE  is  LEAVEN  in  the  loaf.    "Plans  'for  a  world 
federation    of    engineers,    designed    primarily    to 
work  for  international  peace,"  were  the  words  which 
headed  the  announcement  of  the  dinner  arranged  by 
the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  under 
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date  of  October  H>.  Why  not?  The  |x>litieians  have 
always  broken  down  in  the  job  of  establishing  inter- 
national peace.  Why  not  give  the  engineers  a  chance? 


THE  RECENT  ARTICLE  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by 
Mr.  Frank  I.  Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
on  the  "Economic  Aspects  of  Disarmament,"  has  at- 
tracted the  widespread  attention  that  Mr.  Cobb's  able 
and  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  merited.  Men 
must  think,  when  confronted  with  such  statements  as 
Mr.  Cobb's,  that  after  destroying  in  the  World  War 
$348,000,000,000  in  wealth  and  production,  we  now 
annually  set  aside  the  income  of  $160,000,000,000  to 
pay  the  costs  of  past  and  future  wars.  Men  must  think, 
too,  when  confronted  by  the  statement,  as  true  as  it  is 
startling,  that  if  there  is  "a  war  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  next  generation,  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  the 
recent  war,  it  makes  no  difference  who  triumphs  or  who 
is  defeated,  victor  and  vanquished  alike  will  perish  in 
the  ruins  of  the  civilization  that  they  have  destroyed." 


««QUSPENDRE  Ifs  journaux  pangermanistes  pendant 
i3  trois  semaines  est  une  bonne  mesure,"  which,  be- 
ing interpreted,  means,  "To  suspend  the  Pan  German 
newspapers  for  three  weeks  would  be  a  fine  thing,"  and 
"Mais  suspendre  les  pangermanistes  eux-memes  pendant 
trois  minutes  serait  plus  efficace,"  which,  also  being  in- 
terpreted, means,  "But  to  suspend  the  Pan  Germans 
themselves  for  a  little  matter  of  three  minutes  would  be 
more  effective,''  are  the  sentiments  which  appeared  as 
feature  lines  at  the  head  of  the  third  edition  of  Le 
Journal,  Paris,  September  3,  in  the  year  of  grace  1921. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  candle  of  love  ami  sweet  reasonable- 
ness throws  its  beams  in  a  haughty  world. 


FEARS  of  Germany  are  not  confined  to  France.  Lon- 
don papers  are  still  finding  "big  Berthas"  in  trees, 
gas  in  running  brooks,  soldiers  in  stones,  and  bad  in 
everything.  Under  date  of  September  30,  the  London 
'I' I  mi's  finds  it  necessary  again  to  warn  the  country  that 
Germany  has  a  secret  army  of  something  like  800,000 
men.  and  that  she  is  attempting  to  make  provision  in 
respect  of  army  clothing,  depots,  and  material  for  an 
army  of  just  that  size.  It  demands  that  the  Military 
Commission  of  Control  must  be  continued,  with  its 
"right  of  search,"  to  inspect  units,  to  call  for  documents, 
to  visit  the  German  War  Office,  and  to  overhaul  the 
intimates.  "Such  control  is  for  Kurope,  and  for  France 
in  particular,  the  chiefest  form  of  guarantee  that  could 
!»•  devised."  In  the  long  line  of  surreptitious  military 
activities  in  Germany  there  are  the  military  societies 
affiliated  with  the  notorious  Pan  German  "Orgesch." 


There  is  a  danger  that  the  German  militarist  clique  will 
evade  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  dangerous  reali- 
ties. There  must  be  no  hypertrophy  of  German  mili- 
tarism. So  runs  the  scare  lines.  \\V,  too,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  things  should  be  watched  in  Germany. 
We  beg  leave  to  add  that  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
all  of  the  nations  may  well  hunt  out  these  things  within 
themselves,  condemn  them,  and  abolish  them,  collectively 
of  course,  with  all  the  moral  power  at  their  command. 
For  the  war  spirit  is  the  war  spirit,  wherever  found,  be 
it  in  Dan  or  Beersheha. 


"T"\R-  A.  FRANCK  PJIILIPSON,  a  noted  chemist,  will 
JL/  probably  claim  the  credit  for  having  originated 
the  liquid  death,  a  poison  recently  perfected  by  the  Chem- 
ieal  Warfare  Division  of  the  Army."  These  are  the  words 
quoted  from  a  press  dispatch  under  date  of  September 
22.  We  refer  to  this  statement  because  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  one  should  wish  to  "claim  the  credit." 
So  powerful  is  the  poison,  we  are  told,  that  three  drops 
touching  any  portion  of  the  body  will  mean  instant 
death,  and  if  spread  from  airplanes  it  would  kill  all 
living  things  and  burn  all  inflammable  material  it 
touches.  The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say,  "Already  the 
government  has  equipped  200  airplanes  to  spread  the 
poison,  and  something  over  2,000  tons  of  it  have  been 
manufactured." 

This  chemical  warfare  business  is  foreboding  enough. 
Sir  T.  Edward  Thorpe,  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  said  that  between 
April,  1915,  and  September,  1918,  the  Germans  had  at 
least  eighteen  different  forms  of  poisons — gases,  liquids, 
and  solids — for  use  in  the  war.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  led  to  reprisals,  with  the  result,  as  Sir  William 
Pope  tells  us,  that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  the 
Allies  had  enough  mustard  gas  to  envelop  the  Germans 
knee  deep,  and  that  they  also  had  a  vapor,  proof  against 
any  respirator,  that  would  "stop  a  man,"  if  projected 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five 
millions.  Sir  William  went  on  to  add  that  in  his  judg- 
ment such  gases  are  more  merciful  than  high  explosive*, 
and  that  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  chemical  wars. 

We  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  pleasanter  to  be  killed  with  a  poison  gas  or  an 
exploding  bomb,  but  we  have  difficulty  in  following  the 
mental  processes  of  the  distinguished  scientist  who 
would  "claim  the  credit"  for  inventing  some  such  new 
and  more  effective  method  of  destroying  human  life. 
The  biographer  of  Joseph  Tgnace  Guillotin  goes  to  some 
pains  to  point  out  that  while  this  French  physician, 
while  attached  to  the  Con-tituent  Assembly  in  178!), 
did  propose  that  all  capital  punishment  should  be  by 
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decapitation,  a  privilege  till  then  reserved  for  the 
nobility,  and  did  suggest  that  decapitation  could  be 
most  quickly  and  humanely  performed  by  a  machine, 
he  was  not  the  "inventor  of  the  guillotine."  The  real 
inventor  of  that  swift  instrument,  a  man  named 
Schmidt,  has  been  lost  to  history. 


LIMITATIONS  ON    THE   FUNCTIONS   OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COURTS 

By  HERBERT  A.  SMITH,  of  McGill  University 

AT  THE  Editor's  invitation,  I  am  writing  a  few  notes 
by  way  of  criticism  of  Dr.  Borchard's  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  July  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Borchard 
speak  on  this  subject  at  Philadelphia  last  May,  and  I 
would  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  in  deprecating  the  ill-informed 
enthusiasm  which  expects  to  see  the  Golden  Age  inau- 
gurated by  the  mere  establishment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national court.  In  some  remarks  which  I  made  myself 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  I  tried  to  point  out  that  cer- 
tain highly  important  conditions  remained  to  be  ful- 
filled before  the  court  could  even  be  given  an  obligatory 
jurisdiction,  the  most  essential  of  these  preliminary 
conditions  being  the  enactment  by  consent  of  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  code  of  international  law.  In  criti- 
cizing Dr.  Borchard's  article,  therefore,  I  wish  to  do  so 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  difficulties  that  still  lie  in  our  path.  What  I  say 
must  be  very  brief. 

Dr.  Borchard  tells  us  that  "the  existing  order  of  in- 
ternational life — at  least,  among  the  larger  powers — is 
conditioned  upon  a  continual  struggle  for  economic  ad- 
vantage." This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  sweep- 
ing generalizations  in  which  the  mistake  is  made  of 
treating  the  part  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Economic  com- 
petition undoubtedly  forms  a  very  large  element — too 
large  an  element — in  international  as  it  does  in  indi- 
vidual life.  But  it  is  not  everything.  In  the  world  of 
today  there  is  already  a  very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
ternational organization,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  competition  and  possible  occa- 
sions of  conflict. 

Take,  for  example,  such  an  institution  as  the  Postal 
Union.  The  sole  aim  of  this  organization  is  to  provide 
an  international  postal  service  the  smooth  working  of 
which  shall  be  unhampered  by  economic  competition  or 
by  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  nations.  Many 
other  examples  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  uniform  rules  for  navigation  and 
the  international  protection  of  copyright  under  the 
Berne  Convention. 

An  illustration  which  is  even  more  closely  relevant  to 
the  present  discussion  is  afforded  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  which  sits  permanently  to  adjudicate 
upon  questions  that  may  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  working  of  the  Commission  has  been 
admirably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wyvell  in  the  June  number 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  and  I  will  not  presume  to 
trespass  upon  his  ground.  But  I  would  venture  to  ask 


how  the  establishment  and  harmonious  operation  of  this 
Commission  can  possibly  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  that  "the  existing  order  of  interna- 
tional life  ...  is  conditioned  upon  a  continual 
struggle  for  economic  advantage."  Most  men,  I  think, 
will  find  here  a  very  clear  case  in  which  the  principle  of 
co-operation  and  judicial  settlement  has  been  success- 
fully substituted  for  that  of  selfish  competition. 

The  permanent  international  court  is  no  new  thing, 
no  unprecedented  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  hu- 
man society.  It  is  merely  one  stage  further  along  a 
well-marked  road,  one  more  step  in  the  development  of 
an  international  organization  which  in  other  matters 
has  already  been  functioning  successfully  for  several 
generations.  The  earlier  developments  have  succeeded 
only  because  men  have  resolved  to  make  them  succeed. 
Upon  the  same  condition  depends  the  success  of  the 
working  of  the  new  court. 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Borchard  does  not  think  that  at 
present  there  is  any  real  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  tribunal.  As  to  this,  each  man  must 
form  his  own  opinion.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
study  opinion  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  say 
unhesitatingly  that  it  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  judicial  settlement,  and  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Borchard  quite  rightly  points  out  that  many  occa- 
sions of  international  disagreement  present  no  question 
of  international  law.  The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
bulk  of  commercial  competition  in  ordinary  life.  No 
court,  whether  municipal  or  international,  can  interfere 
in  any  dispute  unless  some  question  of  legal  right  is  in- 
volved. Commercial  firms  may  compete  with  one  an- 
other in  a  hundred  ways  that  are  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  transgress  those 
limits  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  intervene. 
Similarly,  the  international  court  will  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  case  where  the  commercial  policy  of  Utopia, 
though  very  injurious  to  Arcadia,  involves  no  breach  of 
treaty  obligations  or  any  other  violation  of  established 
international  rights.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in  such  a 
case  Arcadia  will  have  no  right  to  resort  to  war  any  more 
than  the  proprietor  of  a  store  is  justified  in  setting  fire 
to  the  store  of  his  successful  competitor  across  the  street. 
In  neither  case  is  it  within  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  any 
machinery  of  justice  which  will  absolutely  prevent  the 
possibility  of  violence.  But  the  mere  possibility — or 
even  likelihood — that  in  certain  cases  a  party  may  resort 
to  violence  rather  than  to  justice  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  set  up  a  tribunal  for  the  determination 
and  adjustment  of  rights  according  to  law.  The  reasons 
for  preferring  a  permanent  court  rather  than  occasional 
boards  of  arbitration  are  by  now  familiar  to  all  students 
of  the  question  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here. 

Experience  has  already  shown  that  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  tribunal,  such  as  the  American  Supreme 
Court  or  the  International  Joint  Commission,  tends  to 
create  what  we  may  call  a  habit  of  reference.  This  in  its 
turn  develops  a  public  opinion  which  regards  judicial 
process  as  the  normal  and  regular  method  of  settling  a 
question  in  dispute.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that,  it 
is  upon  the  growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion  that  we 
must  rely  if  the  principle  of  judicial  settlement  is  to  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  normal  order  of  the  world.  With- 
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mit  it  all  |m|>cr  schemes  fur  the  establishment  of  courts, 
whether  |>ermanent  or  occasional,  are  worth  no  more 
tliiin  the  paper  upon  which  they  arc  written. 

If  we  Ix-ar  this  in  mind  we  shall  sec  the  answer  to  an- 
other objection  which  Dr.  Horchard  makes.  He  rites  a 
number  of  modern  instance.-  in  which  various  govern- 
nicnts.  including  that  of  the  I'nited  States,  have  deliber- 
ately rejected  the  appeal  to  arbitral  ion  in  favor  of  tin- 
appeal  to  force.  The  facts  are  beyond  dispute,  but 
surely  the  true  explanation  of  them  is  that  public  opin- 
ion is  not  yet  educated  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  de- 
mand judicial  settlement  in  all  save  the  rare  cases  where 
urgent  necessity  compels  an  immediate  resort  to  arms. 
And.  further,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  mankind  we  are  likely  to  see  many  more 
i  \iiinples  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

No  well-informed  supporter  of  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national court  believes  that  the  mere  establishment  of 
the  new  tribunal  is  going  t<>  usher  in  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  good  will  among  men.  The  fact  that 
it  has  been  set  up  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  cause.  It  is 
a  sign  that  the  general  desire  for  judicial  settlement 
has,  at  any  rate,  progressed  so  far  as  to  secure  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  machinery.  The  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  mechanism  depends  upon  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  the  necessary  driving-power  in  the  form  of  a  uni- 
versal and  vigorous  demand  that  justice  shall  take  the 
place  of  war.  The  joint  experience  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  shown  that  the  thing  can  be  done. 
What  we  are  now  attempting  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
this  successful  experiment  until  it  covers  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  venture  to  speak 
or  to  write  upon  this  question  have  before  us  a  choice  of 
two  courses.  Throughout  the  world,  among  all  nations 
and  among  all  classes,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  ultimately 
eliminating  war  and  those  who  do  not.  Among  the  lat- 
ter there  is  a  small  section  which  even  believes  that  war 
is  intrinsically  desirable  and  does  not  want  it  to  be  elimi- 
nated. This  point  of  view  has  found  its  ablest  advocacy 
in  Germany,  but  is  represented  in  most  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  are  powerful  and  wealthy.  I 
believe  that  it  finds  very  small  support  among  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who,  like  myself,  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  late  war.  For  the  present  I  ignore  this  section  of 
opinion  and  refer  only  to  the  main  issue. 

Upon  this  main  issue  we  are  compelled  definitely  to 
take  one  side  or  the  other :  that  is  to  say,  we  can  either 
help  to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  judicial  set- 
tlement or  we  can  direct  our  energies  to  preventing  it. 
In  the  long  run,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  court  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  If  we  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing our  fellow-men  that  the  court  can  and  should  nor- 
mally be  used  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, we  shall  have  created  the  principal  condition  upon 
which  its  effectiveness  depends.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
re  continually  repeating:  "This  court  is  an  impos- 
sibility ;  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature ;  men  are  only 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  and  will  always  fight  if  they 
think  they  are  likely  to  win,"  then  we  are  working  for 
its  failure.  Our  propaganda,  if  men  believe  in  it,  will 


have  succeeded  in  creating  precisely  that  atmosphere  of 
contempt  and  cynicism  which  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  court. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  criticism  ought  to  be 
silent.  The  court  as  constituted  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
perfect  than  any  other  human  institution,  and  one  of 
the  best  services  which  we  can  render  is  to  examine  its 
defects.  But  responsible  criticism  should  be  constructive 
and  directed  entirely  toward  making  the  court  a  more 
efficient  instrument  for  its  purpose.  The  responsibility 
of  publicists  at  such  a  time  is  a  heavy  one  and  every 
word  should  be  carefully  weighed. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Borchard  would  not  willingly  say  a 
word  to  hinder  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
these  hasty  notes  do  but  scant  justice  to  his  learned  and 
able  argument.  With  him  I  fully  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  obstacles  which  still  lie  in  our  way  and  which 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  Where  I  differ  from  him  is 
in  refusing  to  regard  these  obstacles  as  permanent  and 
immovable.  They  are  the  product  of  a  defective  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  a  wholesome  development  of  pub- 
lic opinion  they  can  be  removed.  The  establishment  of 
the  permanent  international  court  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Our  duty  now  consists  in  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  make  it  a  success. 


THE  INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Report  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Weardalc,  President  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Council 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  Union,  in  regu- 
lating the  provisional  program  of  the  Conference, 
after  determination  of  the  subjects  and  their  order  of 
submission  to  the  Conference,  naturally  was  profoundly 
anxious  to  select  as  the  "rapporteurs"  for  each  one  of 
them  the  most  obvious  and  suitable  names,  of  weight 
and  authority.  It  was  in  the  pursuance  of  that  inten- 
tion that  it  first  of  all  addressed  itself  to  Lord  Kohert 
Cecil  to  undertake  to  propose  the  resolution  with  which 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  be  intrusted.  He  has  taken 
a  prominent  share  in  the  Congress  of  Versailles  and 
particularly  in  drafting  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  ever  since  has  been  active  in  its  support. 
Much  to  our  regret,  and  I  may  also  say  to  his,  public- 
duties  at  home  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  We  had 
then  hoped  that  certain  eminent  legal  authorities,  such 
as  Lord  Phillimore  and  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline, 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  replace  him,  but 
for  similar  reasons  they  were  also  compelled  to  decline. 
In  these  circumstances,  although  conscious  that  I 
have  no  claim  to  the  special  technical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  which  any  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  men- 
tioned possess,  I  have  somewhat  reluctantly  undertaken 
to  become  the  sponsor  of  the  first  resolution,  and  in  one 
particular  I  may  perhaps  advance  some  pretension  to 
assume  this  great  responsibility.  For  more  than  thirty 
years — indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Union — I  have  been  faithful  in  its  service  and 
to  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and 
surely  it  is  that  principle,  viz.,  the  free  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  preser- 
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vation  of  international  peace,  that  is  enshrined  in  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Slowly,  but  persistently,  the  Union  has  pursued  the 
realization  of  this  great  ideal.  It  may  not  be  able  to 
point  to  any  remarkable  accomplishment,  but  by  gradual 
steps  it  has  had,  I  think,  an  important  share  in  the  pro- 
gressive movement  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  and  to  the  widespread  enactment  of 
treaties  of  arbitration,  which  have  averted  many  a 
threatened  conflict,  and  which,  if  faithfully  observed, 
might  even  have  avoided  the  appalling  war  from  which 
we  have  just  emerged.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
weary  you  with  a  prolonged  recital  of  the  various  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  succeeding  conferences,  carrying 
further,  on  each  successive  occasion,  the  doctrines  which 
form  our  creed,  the  different  proposals  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences,  the  limitation  of  ruin- 
ous armaments,  or  the  neutralization  of  States  and  the 
great  arteries  of  trade  and  intercourse.  All  of  them 
were  directed  to  the  same  purpose,  the  elimination, 
wherever  possible,  of  every  obvious  cause  for  inter- 
national discord,  and  the  progressive  development  of  a 
stable  condition  of  international  relations,  relying  not 
upon  force,  but  upon  justice,  and  justice  alone,  for  its 
sanction. 

And  in  that  prospect  the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
well-considered  society  of  nations  was  the  ultimate  goal 
to  which  we,  one  and  all,  aspired.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  Union,  in  view  of  its  honorable  past, 
has  a  special  obligation  in  reference  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  brought  into  existence,  it  is  true,  at  a  time 
when  its  activities  were  necessarily  suspended,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  it  can  claim  neither  responsibility  nor 
praise,  but  which,  in  its  spirit  and  intention,  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  its  many  years  of  steadfast  advocacy. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  League  was  created,  unfortunately 
at  a  moment  when  the  war  passions  were  still  at  fever 
heat  and  men's  minds  profoundly  disturbed,  and  there- 
fore in  an  atmosphere  hardly  adapted  to  the  best  con- 
sideration of  so  grave  and  fundamental  an  object,  which 
required  for  its  successful  treatment  the  calmest  delib- 
eration and  the  coolest  judgment. 

Europe  may  then  have  been  truly  described  as  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  and  although  the  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Wilson  and  his  enunciation  of  the  cele- 
brated fourteen  points  were  greeted  with  almost  fervent 
enthusiasm  in  every  quarter,  it  soon  became  evident  in 
the  course  of  the  prolonged  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
of  Versailles  that  his  lofty  appeals  had  fallen,  so  far  as 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  were  concerned,  upon  some- 
what deaf  ears,  and  that  the  noble  objects  to  which  he 
directed  their  efforts  were  unlikely  to  be  completely 
accomplished.  In  making  this  general  observation  I 
am  naturally  not  alluding  to  any  other  topic  than  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  my  reso- 
lution alone  refers. 

Many  of  us,  and  I  am  one,  sincerely  rejoice  that  a 
society  of  nations,  however  much  its  form  and  constitu- 
tion may  be  open  to  criticism,  has  been  brought  into 
existence.  It  is  the  realization  in  principle  of  an  ideal 
for  which  we  have  long  striven,  and  which  to  most 
people  seemed  to  be  only  a  distant  and  ever-receding 
prospect;  for,  whatever  its  faults  or  omissions,  the  fact 


that  a  great  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
adhered  to  it,  in  my  humble  judgment,  gives  cause  for 
legitimate  satisfaction. 

Having  said  so  much  in  cordial  approval,  I  neverthe- 
less cannot  but  recognize  that  the  League  of  Nations  in 
its  present  form  somewhat  imperfectly  achieves  our  de- 
sign, and  indeed  can  never  fully  do  so  until,  by  judicious 
reconsideration  and  amendment,  all  nations  at  present 
reluctant  to  adhere  to  it  are  convinced  that  it  no  longer 
presents  grave  elements  of  danger,  offers  no  offense  to 
their  national  susceptibilities,  and  embarks  them  on  no 
engagements  to  which  they  cannot  properly  subscribe. 
I  therefore  sincerely  welcome  the  fact  that  almost  the 
first  act  of  importance  accomplished  by  the  League 
since  its  establishment,  and  certainly  its  most  notable, 
is  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  as  formulated  by  the  commis- 
sion of  jurists  presided  over  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  justly 
eminent  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  international  lawyer 
of  great  renown. 

I  regard  it,  I  frankly  confess,  as  the  corner-stone  of 
the  ultimate  edifice  of  an  altogether  satisfactory  society 
of  nations,  for  it  should  establish — and  that  with  me  is 
a  fundamental  requisite — that  the  basis  upon  which  it 
is  reared  is  wholly  judicial  in  character,  and  that  what- 
ever administrative  or  operative  provisions  it  also 
necessarily  comprises  really  proceed  in  their  inception 
from  juridical  sanction  and  authority  and  are  not  open 
to  the  objection  that  they  have  a  quasi-political  origin. 

We  are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of  a  highly 
representative  deputation  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  most  important  of  those  nations  who  have 
either  refused  or  have  hitherto  shown  no  eagerness  to 
join  the  League  in  its  existing  form.  We  welcome  it  with 
particular  pleasure,  and  I  desire  to  thank  these  delegates 
for  kindly  communicating  to  the  secretariat,  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation  to  the  Conference,  a  brief  but  lucid 
statement  of  their  general  attitude.  It  will  give  us,  I 
think,  an  opportunity  for  a  most  frank  and  useful  dis- 
cussion ;  for  I  gather  from  its  terms  that,  while  attend- 
ing the  Conference  as  supporters  of  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Union  and  most  willing  and  ever  anxious  to  give 
it  their  continued  support,  they  desire  to  maintain  a 
strictly  non-committal  attitude  upon  the  particular 
question  which  we  are  now  about  to  debate.  I  do  not 
infer  from  this  document  that  they  would  absolutely 
close  the  door  upon  every  form  of  association  of  nations. 
On  the  contrary  we  have  most  encouraging  evidence  of 
the  large-minded  disposition  in  that  connection  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  his  government  in  summoning  an 
international  conference  to  discuss  problems  of  disarma- 
ment, more  especially,  it  is  true,  in  reference  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  which  may  not  unfairly  be  regarded 
as  a  just  and  most  judicious  step  toward  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  broader  import  and  of  world-wide 
significance. 

Every  one  who  carefully  followed  the  public  discus- 
sion in  the  press  of  the  senatorial  debates  must,  I  think, 
have  become  convinced  that  there  existed  substantial 
reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  acceptance  in  its  present  form  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  shall  in  all  probability 
have  them  expounded  to  us  here  with  the  weight  of  great 
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authority  by  the  American  delegation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  1  may  say  with  j>erfect  sincerity,  on  behalf  of  every 
member  of  tin-  i  'on  fort-nee,  however  ardent  a  supporter 
In-  may  be  of  the  existing  League,  that  we  shall  give  to 
tlicir  addresses  the  most  sympathetic  attention,  desirous 
of  finding  in  them,  not  subjects  of  difference,  but  points 
of  agreement.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  present  with 
us  on  this  occasion  should  give  to  this  Conference 
peculiar  importance  and  should  furnish  to  the  world 
striking  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Union  as  an  arena 
\\  lii-re  these  great  issues  can  be  frankly  debated,  and 
thus  powerfully  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  those 
modifications,  perhaps  considerable  and  momentous, 
which  might  render  a  society  of  nations  no  longer  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  our  American  friends,  and  facili- 
tate through  essential  amendments  the  creation  of  an 
institution  all-embracing  in  its  constitution  and  of  com- 
manding authority,  based  as  it  should  be  upon  universal 
an  eptance  and  support.  And  how  gre&t,  may  I  urge, 
is  tin-  necessity  of  such  an  organization  !  \\  e  see  every 
day,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  new-born  League  of 
Nations,  repeated  appeals  for  so-called  sanctions  of  a 
dituTfiit  order,  founded  upon  force  alone  and  wholly 
oblivious  of  those  visions  of  a  promised  better  world  so 
loudly  proclaimed  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  a  world 
chastened  by  cruel  experience,  a  world  seeking  nobler 
methods  for  the  settlement  of  its  differences,  and  intent 
solely  upon  the  assured  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

I  have  so  far  dealt,  however  imperfectly,  with  the 
general  aspects  of  the  situation.  I  must  now  refer  more 
especially  to  the  resolution  which  I  am  charged  to  pro- 
pose, the  terms  of  which  I  will  proceed  to  read  : 

I 

The  19th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  cordially  wel- 
comes the  Institution  of  the  league  of  Nations,  which  It  is 
entitled  to  consider  as  an  Important  result  of  the  work  zeal- 
ously pursued  by  the  Union  for  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
(lie  aim  of  organizing  the  world  for  the  maintenance  of 


Without  desiring  to  make  any  detailed  pronouncement  as 
tu  the  different  stipulations  of  the  Covenant,  nor  as  to  the 
organization  and  the  activity  of  the  League.  the  Conference 
registers  us  its  opinion  that  It  Is  urgent  and  necessary  that 
Hi.'  League  attain  as  quickly  as  |>ossiblc  that  universal,  all- 
eiiihi-aciin;  character  without  which  it  Is  unable  to  exercise 
the  lii«li  niN-ioii  with  which  It  Is  entrust,  <l 

II 

The  Cniifereiiii-  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary I'lilon  cMlimit,  at  the  present  time,  devote  itself  to. 
a  inure  useful  and  practical  work  than  the  sii|.|Mirt  of  the 
action  of  (he  league  of  Nations  in  the  Held  of  International 
en-operation  iiml  in  it-  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  |M-ai-e 
and  for  a  drastic  reduction  of  armament-. 

It  approves  the  action  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council 
a-  .•M.n-s.Ml  In  the  appeal  to  the  groupx.  of  April  IL'.  I'.i'-'l. 
ami  asks  the  Inter-l'arllanientary  Bureau  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  groups  to  all  useful  measures  they  might  be  able 
to  take  in  their  parliaments  and  with  their  governments,  in 
order  to  siip|Hirt  the  activity  of  the  League  and  to  obtain 
tin-  execution  of  its  resolutions  and  recommendations  In  the 
above  direct  inns. 


1  have  now  to  furnish  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment, 
tin-  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  is  specially  qualified  to 
act  the  important  part  which  the  resolution  assigns  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  emphasize  the  stead- 
fast attitude  of  the  Union  during  the  prolonged  and 
dillicult  period  during  which  the  World  War  was  raging. 
The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  claims  to  be  an  essen- 
tially international  institution.  If  it  ceases  to  be  inter- 
national in  action  or  in  spirit,  its  utility  and  existence 
must  come  to  an  end.  Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  tact 
of  our  distinguished  Secretary  General,  it  was  successful 
in  maintaining  our  organization  intact  and  in  preserv- 
ing an  irreproachable  neutrality  throughout  five  years 
of  conflict.  The  freedom  of  the  several  groups  re- 
mained, of  course,  entire,  and  many  of  them  took  oc- 
casion to  adopt  resolutions  embodying  their  particular 
points  of  view,  couched  in  vigorous  language;  but  the 
secretariat  of  the  Union  held  aloof  from  all  these 
manifestations,  while  neglecting  no  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  furthering,  from  a  neutral  standpoint,  the 
cause  of  peace.  This  course  of  conduct,  difficult  in  the 
extn-me,  has,  however,  led  to  unfavorable  criticism, 
more  particularly  from  our  French  and  Belgian  friends, 
and  it  is  due  to  their  interpretation  of  the  action  which 
should  have  been  taken  by  the  Union  that  we  have 
regretfully  to  record  their  absence  from  among  us  today. 
But  I  do  not  despair  that  in  process  of  time  they  will 
recognize  how  fatal  to  the  Union  would  have  been  any 
other  conduct,  by  the  persistent  pursuance  in  which  we 
now  at  least  can  claim,  after  so  many  years  of  patient 
and  relative  inactivity,  to  have  preserved  inviolate  our 
status  and  our  international  character. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  with  great  insistence  is  the  particular  com- 
position of  the  Union,  based  as  it  is  upon  parliamentary 
representation  and  that  alone,  and  giving  to  it,  there- 
fore, an  authority  that  cannot  be  denied  and  which  is 
possessed  by  no  other  body. 

Are  we  in  these  circumstances  too  presumptuous  in 
asserting  a  pretension  to  be  almost  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  League  of  Nations? 

That  body,  as  established  by  the  Covenant  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  has  been  now  in  existence  for 
nearly  two  years;  but  it  would  be  obviously  unjust,  I 
would  urge,  to  pronounce  any  definite  judgment  upon 
its  operation  as  a  whole.  It  is  still  more  or  less  in  its 
infancy,  and  time  and  fair  play  must  be  accorded  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  say  with  confidence  in  what  par- 
ticulars it  has  failed  or  is  likely  to  fail  in  satisfying 
public  expectations.  In  the  admirable  character  of  its 
general  purpose,  surely  we  are  all  agreed?  Even  those 
who  have  never  adhered  to  it  cannot  contend  that  its 
aims  are  not  worthy  of  universal  approval. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which  my  resolution 
will  doubtless  give  rise,  we  shall  hear  very  naturally  a 
succession  of  reasons  advanced  condemnatory  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Blemishes  in  it,  I 
think,  must  be  recognized,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
serious  and  even  vital  nature;  but  they  are  all,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  capable  of  remedy,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  them  is  the  unrepresentative  character  of 
its  Assembly,  which  by  the  existing  constitution  is 
essentially  bureaucratic. 
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Unquestionably,  whatever  amendments  it  may  be 
possible  to  introduce  into  the  Covenant  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  experience 
alone  can  dictate  the  eventual  and  definite  form  which 
a  really  authoritative  and  universally  acceptable  society 
of  nations  will  assume,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  principle  of  popular  representation  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  must  necessarily  be  conceded.  Meanwhile, 
what  body  can  more  reasonably  claim  to  supply  that 
admitted  deficiency  than  the  Union,  voicing,  as  it  does, 
the  concerted  opinion  of  parliaments?  The  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  has  a  great  role  indicated  to  it 
as  the  friendly  commentator  and  councillor  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  considered 
resolutions  cannot  be  lightly  regarded. 

I  think  I  have  in  my  general  observations  covered 
most  of  the  ground  comprised  in  my  resolution,  and  I 
have  reserved  almost  to  the  last  reference  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  admission  or  adhesion  to  the 
League  of  those  States  which  are  not  yet  members  of  it. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  continued  exclusion  of  Germany  is  inad- 
missible. I  must  be  excused  if  I  refrain  from  a  lengthy 
examination  of  this  question,  for  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  any  occasion  for  recriminatory  discussion,  and  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  simple  proposition  that  60 
million  highly  educated  and  gifted  people,  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  cannot  be  permanently  or  even  temporarily 
forbidden  co-operation  in  the  League  of  Nations,  if  that 
League  is  ever  to  achieve  a  position  of  recognized  au- 
thority and  confidence.  In  such  a  great  and  solemn 
undertaking,  only  the  complete  and  cordial  support  of 
every  race  can  confidently  aspire  to  success.  Little  as 
well  as  great  nations  must  be  invited  to  join,  and  the 
new  states  recently  brought  into  existence  must  be  wel- 
comed in  its  ranks. 

For  how  grave  is  the  responsibility  of  the  civilized 
world  if  this  great  venture,  this  courageous  effort  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  war,  were  to  fail !  Can  we  forget 
the  millions  of  dead — young  men  in  the  prime  of  life — 
the  even  greater  number  of  maimed  and  permanently 
disabled,  the  immeasurable  suffering,  mourning  and 
devastation,  the  wasted  wealth,  the  dreadful  hatreds,  the 
consequences  of  the  late  war?  Shall  all  that  cruel  ex- 
perience avail  us  nothing?  Is  there  any  sacrifice,  any 
exertion,  which  mankind  should  refuse  to  make  to 
render  forever  impossible  a  repetition  of  these  indescrib- 
able miseries? 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  terrible  recollec- 
tions that  I  venture  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  our 
friends,  the  United  States  of  America.  I  respect  their 
doubts  and  hesitations.  In  some  measure,  at  least,  I 
have  expressed  my  acquiescence  in  them;  but  can  they 
remain  altogether  deaf  to  this  appeal  from  a  stricken 
world?  It  is  true  that  they  inhabit  a  different  hemi- 
sphere, that  our  differences  are  generally  no  immediate 
concern  of  theirs,  and  that  they  cannot  accept,  without 
great  reservations  and  safeguards,  to  share  our  responsi- 
bilities. But,  while  making  free  admission  of  these 
premises,  I  may  remind  them  that  they  are,  nevertheless, 
members — and  most  important  ones — of  the  great 
human  family;  and  how  well  they  have  shown  in  one 
direction  their  recognition  of  that  fact  in  the  magnifi- 
cent generosity  they  have  displayed  in  every  field  of 


philanthropic  activity.  They  have  rescued,  by  their 
timely  assistance,  countless  human  lives,  and  they  have 
rushed  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  famine  districts 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  Will  they  now  refuse  us 
the  greatest  service  of  all,  to  take  a  hand — and  how 
powerful  a  one  we  know  it  would  be — in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world-wide  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  ? 

This  Conference  will  not,  perhaps,  furnish  us  with  a 
complete  answer;  but  I  cannot  but  hope  that  through 
its  discussion,  in  which,  happily,  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans will  take  part,  much  may  be  done  to  clear  the  air, 
to  dissipate  misconceptions,  and  thus  facilitate  the  re- 
consideration of  this  matter  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Having  a  lifelong  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  them,  I  well  know  how  responsive  they  are  to  every 
noble  purpose  which  their  reasoned  intelligence  ap- 
proves, and  I  am  therefore  sanguine  enough  to  enter- 
tain confident  expectations  of  their  ultimate  participa- 
tion. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Covenant.  They  will  form  the  main 
subject  of  our  discussion,  but  I  may  formulate  an 
anxious  hope  that  the  Conference  will  arrive  at  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  modifications  which  may 
appear  desirable  and  will  accept  in  its  broad  outline  the 
resolution  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  propose. 


WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  JAPAN  IMPOSSIBLE 

By  BARON  SAKATANI 

There  must  be  read  Into  this  paper  the  more  recent  prog- 
ress made  toward  settlement  of  the  Yap  dispute;  but,  in 
general,  Baron  Sakatani,  we  believe,  has  given  the  view- 
point of  active  and  influential  Japanese  champions  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  two  countries. — THE  EDITORS. 

IN  DISCUSSING  American-Japanese  relations,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  frequently  cited  as  potential 
causes  of  war  between  the  two  countries:  (1)  Japanese 
immigration  question;  (2)  the  Yap  mandate  and  the 
cable  question;  (3)  the  Korean  question;  (4)  Chinese 
issues;  and  (5)  Siberia.  I  have  examined  these  ques- 
tions and  I  cannot  believe  that  they  constitute  any  seri- 
ous reason  for  supposing  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  ever  go  to  war. 

As  to  immigration,  the  fundamental  views  maintained 
by  the  Japanese  and  the  American  Governments  seem  to 
be  identical.  The  American  Government  wishes  no  new 
immigrants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment does  not  wish  to  send  more,  determined  to  ob- 
serve the  gentleman's  agreement.  A  thorough  under- 
standing has,  therefore,  been  reached  between  the  two 
countries.  Americans  do  not  like  Japanese  immigrants 
because  the  Japanese  are  diligent  in  work  and  socially 
clannish,  not  easily  assimilable,  and  not  that  they  despise 
the  Japanese  as  an  inferior  race.  Disputes  arise  out  of 
matters  affecting  economic  as  well  as  social  life,  and 
there  is  some  race  prejudice. 

FREE  IMMIGRATION  IN  THEORY 

Needless  to  say,  Japanese  seek  free  immigration,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  the  world.  However,  this  is  not 
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;i  jxilitical  practice,  but  a  theory,  to  be  decided  by  the 
i oiii-erted  efforts  of  UK-  intellectual  classes  of  Japan, 
America,  and  the  world. 

The  total  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  now  in 
America  is  reported  to  be  approximately  80,000,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  living  in  California  and  other  States 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  anti-Japanese  agitation  is 
locally  rampant.  But  we  must  note  that  the  American 
Government  is  opposing  anti-Japanese  measures  and  en- 
gaged assiduously  in  preventing  anti-.lu[>uiiism.  Al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  other  than  California  are  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  those  anti-Japanese  agitations,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  existence  of  so  small  a  number  of 
immigrants  in  America  is  regarded  as  unimportant  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  and  would  never  cause  a  re- 
sort to  arms. 

Impartially  speaking,  the  United  States  has  no  neces- 
sity to  discriminate  against  a  small  number  of  Japanese 
immigrants,  and  we  can  have  full  confidence  that  the 
American  Government  will  wisely  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

YAP  AND  KOREA 

As  for  Yap,  what  sane  person  can  conceive  that  a 
small  piece  of  volcanic  rock  in  the  Pacific  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  Japanese- American  war  ?  With  regard  to  the 
mandate,  the  claim  of  Japan  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  two  governments,  and  the 
present  situation  of  the  question  is  that  we  are  waiting 
to  know  whether  the  United  States  will  acknowledge  the 
Japanese  claims  or,  failing  that,  what  will  be  the  basis 
of  their  claims.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  an  amicable 
settlement  will  be  reached  by  the  candid  exchange  of 
opinions. 

The  Korean  question  dates  from  the  spring  of  1919, 
when  American  missionaries,  together  with  malcontent 
Koreans,  charged  the  Japanese  Government  with  cruelty 
and  ruthlessness  in  quelling  the  disturbances.  Their 
inflammatory  propaganda  gave  rise  to  heated  conten- 
tions against  the  Japanese  Government  among  the 
Americans.  But  the  question  of  Korea  is  purely  Jap- 
anese, with  which  no  other  nation  is  entitled  to  interfere. 
Since  the  insurrections  in  1919  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reform  the  administration  of  Korea,  and  at  present 
our  Korean  policy  is  approved  by  most  of  the  considerate 
Americans.  In  view  of  those  facts,  we  cannot  conceive 
that  Korea  will  be  the  cause  of  an  American-Japanese 
war. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CHINA 

On  questions  affecting  China,  both  the  Japanese  and 
tin-  1'nited  States  Governments  have  repeatedly  ex- 
changed views,  and  more  than  once  their  proclamations 
have  been  published.  We  may  say  that  both  nations 
have  a  thorough  understanding.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment never  opposed  the  Japanese  Government  until  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  but  at  the  end  of  the  World  War 
she  altered  her  attitude  toward  Japan,  and  now  she 

nis  to  be  trying  to  approach  the  United  States.    The 

Midden  change  of  China's  attitude  is  due  to  her  discon- 
tent with  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties  affecting  Shantung 
and  other  questions.  This  is  a  point  of  special  impor- 
tiinee,  in  consideration  of  the  estrangement  of  Japan 
:nnl  America.  The  question  of  rights  and  interests  in 


China  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  international  problems. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  Government  that  it 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  the  new  consortium.  As  to 
Shantung,  it  is  far  from  being  a  possible  cause  of  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  ready  to  return  the 
former  German  lease  to  China.  Only  one  point  seems 
to  preclude  an  amicable  settlement,  and  that  is  the  form 
by  which  the  lease  shall  be  surrendered.  On  this  point 
the  Chinese  Government  has  protested  against  the  Jap- 
anese claims  during  the  peace  negotiations  at  Versailles ; 
but  I  believe  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  return  is  of 
no  importance,  since  it  is  clear  that  Japan  will  return 
Shantung  to  China,  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 

NO  MORE  FEAR  OF  EUROPE 

The  Japanese  Government  will  maintain  the  open 
door  in  China  and  endeavor  to  preserve  the  security  of 
Chinese  territories.  The  Japanese  used  to  have  a  jeal- 
ous apprehension  of  the  partition  of  China  and  the  ex- 
clusive policy  in  China  of  the  European  powers,  but  since 
the  close  of  the  World  War  this  fear  of  European  aggres- 
sion has  been  effaced  from  the  Japanese  mind.  The 
China  policy  of  Japan  will  have  nothing  against  the 
Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  fosters  no  ambitious  plan  to  invade  China  or  es- 
tablish coaling  stations  on  the  coast  of  China,  but  pur- 
poses, in  co-operation  with  other  powers,  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  the  international  administration  of 
China  and  develop  trade  and  industries. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
may  be  a  cause  of  annoyance  among  some  Chinese  and 
Americans,  but  there  is  no  need  to  fear  the  treaty.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has 
disappeared,  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
the  downfall  of  Russia,  and  the  revision  of  the  pact  will 
confine  the  treaty  to  consolidation  of  the  moral  bonds 
between  Japan  and  Britain.  It  is  of  no  importance 
whether  the  provisions  pertaining  to  China,  which  are 
so  resented  by  the  Chinese,  are  continued  or  omitted 
from  the  treaty;  also,  it  is  obvious  that  the  treaty  does 
not  aim  at  the  United  States. 

The  relation  of  China  to  Tibet  or  the  relation  between 
China  and  Russia  may  be  pregnant  with  future  issues, 
but  on  those  points  I  cannot  imagine  that  we  shall  have 
any  difference  with  the  United  States. 

THE  REMEDY  FOR  CHINA 

All  the  complex  questions  affecting  China  are  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  trustworthy  central  government  and  the 
economic  and  military  weakness  of  the  Chinese,  which 
results  in  constant  disturbance,  lack  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  armies,  and  no  reliable  policy  for 
the  affairs  both  of  internal  and  international.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  a  thorough  understanding 
among  other  powers  and  their  disinterested  co-operation 
for  the  welfare  of  China.  China  can  only  be  rescued  by 
reform  of  her  internal  administration  and  the  adjust- 
ment, of  her  financial  and  police  system  in  such  a  way  as 
to  Jin-serve  the  honor  of  the  Chinese  and  to  place  them 
under  the  international  guidance  as  naturally  as  can  be. 
I  cannot  find  any  reason  why  Japan  and  the  United 
Stairs  should  l>e  opposed  regarding  SUch  a  policy  toward 
C'hina. 
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THE  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER 


The  truth  is  that  the  Americans  suspect  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  Japan,  while  the  Japanese  harbor  the  same 
suspicion  against  the  Americans.  Such  suspicion  ends 
in  mutual  fear  and  misapprehension  of  each  other,  but  I 
cannot  realize  how  this  fear  could  be  cleared  away  by 
war  between  the  two  nations.  It  must  be  noticed  there 
are  some  Americans  who  would  repudiate  established 
facts,  thereby  aggravating  the  Chinese  question,  as  such 
methods  would  aggravate  international  problems.  I 
hope  the  United  States  Government  will  not  listen  to 
the  perverted  thinking  of  those  groups. 

The  most  important  issues  connected  with  Siberia 
are  the  Japanese  co-operative  expedition  for  the  sake  of 
Czechoslovaks  and  the  control  of  railways,  neither  or 
both  of  which,  to  my  thinking,  can  give  rise  to  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  America,  especially  as  the  Japanese 
Government  is  assiduously  engaged  in  the  final  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  Japanese  expedition  to  Siberia  and 
an  amicable  settlement  is  about  to  be  reached  on  the 
question  of  railway  control. .  Some  trouble  may  arise 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Russia,  which 
will  be  entered  upon  in  the  near  future,  as  to  the 
Nikolaievsk  accident,  but  even  on  this  point,  so  far  as 
the  solution  does  not  encroach  upon  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  not  constitute  any  cause  of  war. 

JAPANESE  EMIGRATION  TO  SIBERIA 

The  point  of  the  Siberian  questions  pending  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  lies  in  the  restoration  of 
the  railway  traffic  between  Paris  and  Vladivostok,  as 
well  as  telegraphic  communication  through  Siberia. 
The  cessation  of  the  traffic  through  Siberia  is  more 
acutely  felt  by  Japan  than  the  United  States,  and  both 
will  profit  by  the  recovery  of  those  conveniences.  Added 
to  this,  certain  fundamental  ideas  relating  to  the  future 
of  Siberia  are  shared  by  both  Japanese  and  American 
politicians.  It  is  the  professed  opinion  of  many  in- 
fluential American  politicians  that  Japan  should  have 
a  free  hand  in  the  development  of  Siberia,  on  the  ground 
that,  while  the  Russians  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world  by  their  occupation  of  Siberia 
during  past  centuries,  Japan  should  have  an  outlet  for 
her  surplus  population.  They  say  that  it  is  irrational 
and  dangerous  to  check  the  inflow  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States  without  giving  her  the 
means  of  disposing  of  her  overpopulation.  And  as  for 
the  Japanese  Government,  the  fundamental  intention  is 
to  establish  a  buffer  State,  where  her  nation  can  enjoy 
freedom  of  emigration  and  trade  and  industry  under  the 
open  door  and  equal-opportunity  principles. 

Russia  groaned  under  the  burden  of  maintaining 
enormous  garrisons  in  Siberia  under  the  former  regime, 
and  it  is  only  natural  of  Japanese  politicians  to  formu- 
late such  plans  as  will  establish  self-government  with 
the  prospect  of  future  prosperity  in  Siberia  without  in- 
curring the  heavy  cost  incurred  by  Russia. 

RUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  AGGRESSION 

The  history  of  the  past  two  centuries  clearly  shows 
aggression  toward  the  east  by  Germany  and  Hussia, 


especially  the  latter,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  China,  after  annexing  Siberia  to  Vladivos- 
tok, occupied  Sakhalin  and  the  island  of  Tsushima.  It 
was  only  by  the  friendly  aid  of  Great  Britain  that  we 
ousted  the  Russians  from  Tsushima,  and  they  then  fell 
upon  Manchuria  and  Korea,  secured  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  threatened  to  incorporate  Korea.  In  the 
meantime  Germany  occupied  Tsingtao,  which  they  forti- 
fied to  the  menace  of  the  integrity  of  the  Far  East. 
Fortunately,  those  two  aggressive  nations  have  lost 
prestige  in  the  East  during  the  great  war ;  yet  even  at 
present  incontestable  evidences  indicate  their  advocacy 
of  the  so-called  Eastern  policy.  This  is  why  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  Japanese  politicians  to  establish  a 
buffer  State  in  the  Far  East. 

American-Japanese  friendship  is  historical,  and  al- 
though at  present  there  is  no  formal  alliance  between 
the  two  nations,  the  cordial  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  for  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Japan 
since  the  opening  of  our  country  sixty  years  ago  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  people,  who  regard 
the  United  States  as  their  teacher  in  international 
affairs  and  sincerely  respect  the  claims  of  the  Americans 
on  every  occasion.  Whenever  some  trouble  took  place 
between  the  two  nations,  it  was  always  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  Japanese  to  reach  a  rational  and  amicable  settle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
most  influential  circles  of  both  countries  have  always 
tried  to  prevent  misunderstandings  by  keeping  close 
contact  with  each  other. 

THE  ARMAMENTS  RACE 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  journals  and  public  speak- 
ers in  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  predicting 
the  imminent  danger  of  war  to  the  unrest  and  agitation 
of  the  public  in  general.  At  the  same  time  both  gov- 
ernments are  spending  tremendous  sums  of  money  in 
manufacturing  big  guns  and  superdreadnaughts  and 
fortifying  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  What  is  the  true 
intention  of  those  formidable  armaments?  A  dramatic 
engagement  on  the  Pacific  of  two  powerful  navies  would 
be  a  sensational  event  for  the  strategists  of  both  coun- 
tries, but  what  will  be  the  pains  and  burdens  of  the 
peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  if  they  enter  on 
naval  rivalry?  If  the  two  nations  ever  take  up  arms 
against  each  other,  nothing  will  result  except  the  years 
of  unbearable  pain  and  the  economic  ruin  of  both 
nations.  Who  can  conceive  that  the  Japanese  army 
would  land  at  San  Francisco  and  march  to  New  York 
and  Washington,  or  that  the  Americans,  with  their 
formidable  armaments  and  their  endless  resources,  would 
annihilate  the  Japanese  people,  even  after  a  century  of 
incessant  effort? 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  hold  there  is 
no  question  pending  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  which  is  impossible  of  peaceful  solution.  It  is 
only  the  infernal  influence  of  rumors  which  distort  ap- 
parent facts  and  would  rush  both  nations  into  prepara- 
tion for  fantastic  war.  I  trust  that  the  people  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  will  arouse  themselves  to  urge 
their  governments  not  to  prosecute  such  absurd  and 
dangerous  policies. 
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WHAT  JAPAN  AND   CHINA  SAY  ABOUT 
SHANTUNG 

On  September  16  tlio  Japanese  Kmbassy  in  Washington 
made  public  the  text  of  the  .l:ip:iiie-c  <io\erniiient's  proposal 
("  china  for  ending  Japanese  control  over  Shantiing,  h<>l<l 
ander  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  text,  as  given  out  by 
the  Embassy,  follows : 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TERMS  OF  SETTLEMENT 
RESPECTING  THE  SHANTUNG  QUESTION 

1.  The  leasehold  of  Klao-Chau  and  the  rights  originally 
granted  to  Germany  with  regard  to  the  fifty-kilometer  zone 
around  the  Klao-Chau  Bay  shall  be  restored  to  China. 

2.  The  Japanese  Government  will  abandon  plans  for  the 
establishment   of  a    Japanese   exclusive   settlement    or   an 
International  settlement  in  Tsing-tao,  provided  that  China 
engages  to  open  of  its  own  accord  the  entire  leased  territory 
of  Klao-Chau  as  a  trade  port,  and  to  permit  the  nationals 
of  all  foreign  countries  freely   to  reside  and  to  carry  on 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  or  any  other  lawful  pur- 
suits within  such  territory,  and  that  she  further  undertakes 
to  respect  the  vested  rights  of  all  foreigners. 

China  shall  likewise  carry  out  forthwith  the  opening  of 
suitable  cities  and  towns  within  the  province  of  Shantung 
for  residence  and  trade  of  the  nationals  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Regulations  for  the  opening  of  places  under  the  foregoing 
clauses  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chinese  Government 
upon  consultation  with  the  powers  Interested. 

3.  The  Klao-Chau-Tslnan-fu   Railway  and  all   mines   ap- 
purtenant thereto  shall  be  worked  as  a  joint  Sino-Japanese 
enterprise. 

4.  Japanese  will  renounce  all  preferential  rights  for  the 
supply  of  personnel,  capital,  and  material  stipulated  in  the 
Slno-German  treaty  of  March  6.  1886. 

5.  Rights  relating  to  the  extensions  of  the  Kiao-Chau- 
Tsinan-fu  Railway,  as  well  as  options  for  the  construction 
of  the  Yuentai-Weilislen  Railway,  will  be  thrown  open  for 
the  common  activity  of  the  Financial  Consortium  in  China. 

6.  The  custom-house   at  Tsing-tao  shall   be  incorporated 
Into  the  general  customs  system  of  China  more  completely 
than  it  was  under  the  German  regime. 

7.  labile  property  used  for  administrative  purposes  within 
the  leased  territory  of  Klao-Chau  will,  as  a  rule,  be  trans- 
ferred to  China,  it  being  understood  that  the  maintenance 
and  o|>eration  of  public  works  and  establishments  shall  be 
previously  arranged  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  gov- 
ernments. 

8.  With  a  view  to  arranging  detailed  plans  for  carrying 
Into  effect  the  terms  of  settlement  above  Indicated  and  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  other  matters  not  embodied  therein, 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  governments  shall  appoint  their 
respective  commissioners  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Japanese  government  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
declared  willingness  to  proceed  to  the  recall  of  Japanese 
troops  now  stationed  along  the  Klao-Chau-Tslnan  Railway 
upon  organization  by  China  of  a  police  force  to  assume  pro- 
tection of  the  railway.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese  Government 
shall  have  organized  such  a  police  force  and  notified  the 
Japanese  Government  to  that  effect,  Japanese  troops  will 
be  ordered  to  hand  over  to  the  Chinese  police  the  charge  of 
the  railway  protection,  and  thereupon  immediately  to  with- 
draw. It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  question 
of  the  organization  of  a  special  police  guarding  the  Kiao- 
Chau-Tslnan-fu  Railway  shall  be  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration between  Japan  and  China. 

On  October  7  there  came  from  I'eking  most  of  the  text  of 
China's  reply,  setting  forth  that  the  Japanese  proposals  were 
liieompaiilile  with  China's  repeated  pronouncements  as  to 
Shantung,  and  that  If  the  Japanese  offer  was  the  final  con- 
cession It  proved  the  Insincerity  of  Japan's  desire  to  settle 
the  question.  The  Chinese  reply  takes  up  the  items  In  the 


Japanese  offer  seriatim,  except  items  4  and  8,  which  are 
understood  to  be  acceptable  to  China.  Items  .1,  <;,  and  7, 
dealing  with  details  as  to  the  railroads,  customs,  etc.,  were 
not  stressed  in  the  Chinese  reply:  hut  the  reply  tearing  on 
the  other  items  sharply  portrays  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations.  This  part  of  the  Chinese  reply  follows: 

SECTION  1.  The  Kiao-Chau  lease  expired  on  China's  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Germany.  Since  Japan  only  militarily 
occupies  the  leased  territory,  the  latter  should  be  entirely 
returned  to  China  unconditionally.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  any  leasehold. 

SEC.  2.  Regarding  the  opening  of  Kia-Chau  Bay  as  a  com- 
mercial port  for  trade  convenience  and  the  residence  of 
nations  of  all  friendly  powers,  China  already  on  previous 
occasions  has  communicated  this  Intention  to  the  powers 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  any 
foreign  settlement.  Again,  however,  agricultural  pursuits 
concern  the  vital  existence  of  a  country's  people  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  all  countries,  foreigners  are  not 
permitted  to  engage  therein.  Vested  rights  of  foreigners 
obtained  through  legitimate  processes  under  the  German 
regime  shall,  of  course,  be  respected,  but  those  obtained  by 
force  or  compulsion  during  the  period  of  Japanese  military 
occupation  are  In  nowise  recognizable. 

Also,  although  this  article  In  advocating  the  opening  of 
Shantung  cities  and  towns  as  commercial  ports  agrees  with 
the  Chinese  Government's  intention  and  desire  for  develop- 
ing commerce,  the  opening  of  such  places  should,  neverthe- 
less, be  left  to  China's  own  judgment  and  selection,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  As  for  regulations  governing  the 
opening  of  such  places,  China  undoubtedly  will  remember 
her  objects  for  affording  facilities  to  international  trade 
and  formulating  them  according  to  the  established  prece- 
dents of  self-opened  ports  and  therefore  sees  no  necessity 
for  any  previous  negotiations  on  this  matter. 

SEC.  3.  The  Chino-Japanese  Joint  operation  of  the  Shan- 
tung Railway,  namely,  the  Kiao-Chau  Tsinan  line,  is  op- 
posed by  the  entire  Chinese  people.  This  because  in  all 
countries  there  should  be  a  unified  railway  system  and  be- 
cause Joint  operation  destroys  the  unity  of  railway  manage- 
ment and  impairs  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  And  in  view  of 
the  evils  of  previous  cases  of  joint  operation  and  the  Im- 
possibility of  correcting  them,  China  now  no  longer  can 
recognize  it  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  whole  line  of  the 
Shantung  Railway,  with  right  of  control  of  the  management 
thereof,  should  be  completely  handed  over  to  China,  and, 
after  just  valuation  of  Its  capital  and  properties,  half  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  lines  not  returned  shall  be  purchased 
back  by  China  within  a  fixed  period. 

SEC.  9.  The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops 
from  Shantung  does  not  bear  any  connection  to  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Klao-Chau  leased  territory,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  repeatedly  has  urged  its  actual  execution.  It 
Is  only  proper  that  the  entire  Japanese  army  of  occupation 
should  immediately  be  evacuated.  As  for  the  policing  of 
the  Kiao-Chau-Tslnan  Railway,  China  will  immediately  send 
a  suitable  force  of  Chinese  railway  police  to  take  over  these 
duties. 

The  memorandum  concludes  as  follows : 

The  foregoing  statement  gives  only  the  main  points  which 
are  unsatisfactory  and  concerning  which  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment feels  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  clear 
declaration.  Further,  in  view  of  the  marked  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  countries  and  apprehending  that 
the  case  might  long  remain  unsettled,  China  reserves  to  her- 
self the  freedom  of  serving  a  solution  of  the  question  when- 
ever a  suitable  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  sections  dealing  with  Shantung  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  signed  at  Paris  comprise  articles  156,  157,  and  158. 
These  infamous  articles,  under  which  Germany  renounced 
all  of  the  province  of  Shantung  to  Japan,  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing.  Indeed,  they  should  be 
familiar  to  every  friend  of  justice  between  States — The 
Editor. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Hon.  Luis  P.  Aguirre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Guatemala,  recently  announced  the  consent  of  his  country 
to  join  the  Federation  of  Central  America.  His  self- 
explanatory  announcement  reads : 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  Federation  of  Central  America  was  formally  accepted 
by  Guatemala  in  Guatemala  City  on  October  1.  The  govern- 
ment, In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Guatemala,  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  Federation  of  Central  America, 
which  now  Is  formally  organized  and  composed  of  the 
States  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras. 

AGUIRRE. 

Thus  we  have  the  union  of  the  three  northern  Central 
American  republics.  There  remain  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama,  the  first  two  of  which  are  expected  also  to 
join  at  an  early  date.  Dr.  Julio  Bianchi,  Guatemala's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Washington,  Issued  a  formal 
statement  outlining  the  events  which  have  lead  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Bianchi  said : 

This  action  Is  the  final  official  act  amalgamating  the  three 
republics,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  Into  one 
nation,  the  new  Federation  of  Central  America.  The  federa- 
tion, as  now  composed  of  the  three  northern  republics  of 
Central  America,  has  a  total  population  of  more  than 
4,000,000  and  a  total  area  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles. 
The  population  and  area  of  the  new  nation  will  be  much 
Increased  when  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  join  the  federa- 
tion. 

The  treaty  by  which  the  federation  was  formed  was 
drawn  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  from  delegates  from  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua. 
The  treaty  was  signed  on  January  19  last  by  delegates  from 
all  the  republics  except  Nicaragua.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  ratification  by 
Costa  Rica  being  postponed  until  next  year. 

A  constituent  assembly  in  Tegucigalpa  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution for  the  federation,  and  the  constitution  was  signed 
and  proclaimed  on  September  15.  On  the  same  day  Hon- 
duras accepted  the  constitution.  El  Salvador  accepted  the 
constitution  on  September  20.  Acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  Guatemala  yesterday  brought  into  actual  existence 
the  Federation  of  Central  America. 

The  flag  of  the  new  federation  has  three  horizontal  stripes, 
white  between  two  blue  stripes.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
federation  is  a  triangle  with  the  motto  "God,  Union  and 
Liberty." 

The  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  capital  of  Honduras,  has  been 
selected  as  the  capital  of  the  federation. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA* 

Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  having  agreed  to 
band  themselves  into  a  Federation  of  Central  America, 
with  the  prospect  that  they  will  be  joined  by  the  remaining 
Central  American  States,  their  constitution,  adopted  at  San 
Jose,  January  19,  1921,  is  a  document  of  interest  to  political 
science.  The  constitution  reads : 

The  governments  of  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  holding  it  to  be  a  high  patri- 
otic duty  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  federal  republic  of  Central  America  upon  a  foundation 
of  justice  and  equality  that  shall  guarantee  peace,  maintain 
harmony  between  the  states,  insure  the  benefits  of  liberty 


*  This  translation,  made  by  the  editor  of  Inter-America, 
appeared  in  volume  5,  number  1,  of  that  monthly  magazine, 
under  date  of  October,  1921. 


and  promote  general  progress  and  well-being,  have  seen  fit 
to  make  a  treaty  of  union  with  a  view  to  accomplishing 
this  design ;  and  to  that  end  have  appointed  as  plenipoten- 
tiary delegates  the  following: 

The  government  of  Guatemala:  their  excellencies  the 
senores  Attorneys  don  Salvador  Falla  and  don  Carlos 
Salazar ; 

The  government  of  El  Salvador:  their  excellencies  the 
senores  Doctor  don  Reyes  Arrieta  Rossi  and  don  Miguel  T. 
Molina ; 

The  government  of  Honduras :  their  excellencies  the 
senores  Doctors  don  Alberto  Ucles  and  don  Mariano  Vfts- 
quez; 

And  the  government  of  Costa  Rica :  their  excellencies  the 
senores  Attorneys  don  Alejandro  Alvarado  Quir6s  and  don 
Cleto  Gonzalez  Vlquez; 

Who,  after  having  received  their  respective  full  powers, 
which  they  found  to  be  in  due  and  regular  form,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  stipulations: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  republics  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  join  in  a  perpetual  and  indissolvable  union,  and 
they  will  constitute  henceforth  one  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  which  shall  be  called  the  "Federation  of 
Central  America." 

The  federal  power  shall  have  the  right  and  the  obligation 
to  maintain  the  union ;  and,  In  accord  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution, the  internal  order  of  the  states. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  four  states  shall  participate,  by  means  of  deputies, 
in  a  constituent  assembly,  and  they  shall  accept  at  once,  as 
the  supreme  law,  the  constitution  that  the  said  assembly 
shall  adopt  in  accord  with  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE  III  • 

In  so  far  as  it  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, each  state  shall  preserve  its  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  management  and  direction  of  its  internal 
affairs,  as  well  as  all  the  powers  that  the  federal  constitu- 
tion shall  not  attribute  to  the  federation. 

The  constitutions  of  the  states  shall  continue  in  force  in 
so  far  as  they  shall  not  oppose  the  precepts  of  the  federal 
constitution. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Until  the  federal  government  shall  have  secured,  by  means 
of  diplomatic  procedure,  the  modification,  derogation  or 
replacement  of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  states  of 
the  federation  and  foreign  nations,  each  state  shall  respect, 
and  continue  to  comply  faithfully  with,  the  treaties  that 
obtain  between  it  and  any  foreign  nation  or  nations,  to  the 
full  extent  involved  in  the  existing  engagements. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  national  constituent  assembly,  in  formulating  the 
federal  constitution,  shall  respect  the  following  bases : 

1.  There  shall  be  one  federal  district  administered  directly 
by  the  federal  government.     The  assembly  shall  designate 
and  delimit  the  territory  that  is  to  form  it,  and  shall  indi- 
cate the  city  or  spot  within  It  that  is  to  be  the  polilcal 
capital  of  the  federation.     The  state  or  states  from  which 
shall  be  taken  the  territory  that  is  to  constitute  the  federal 
district  shall  cede  it,  immediately  and  gratuitously,  to  the 
federation. 

2.  The  government  of  the  federation  shall  be  republican, 
popular,   representative  and   responsible.     Sovereignty  will 
reside  in  the  nation.    The  public  powers  shall  be  limited  by, 
and  they  shall  be  exercised  according  to,  the  constitution. 
There   shall    be   three   powers :    executive,    legislative    and 
judicial. 

3.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  federal  council, 
composed  of  popularly  elected  delegates.     Each  state  shall 
elect  one  proprietary  delegate  and  one  alternate,  of  more 
than  forty  years  of  age  and  native  citizens  of  the  state  that 
shall  elect  them. 
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The  term  of  the  council  Khali  !«•  four  years. 

The  proprietary  delegates  and  alternates  must  reside  In 
the  federal  capital.  The  alternates  shall  participate  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  without  a  vote;  they  shall  have 
the  rittit  ti>  vote,  however,  when  the  respective  proprietary 
delegates  do  not  attend  the  meeting. 

The  action  of  the  council  shall  be  vaMd  only  when  all  the 
states  shall  be  represented  In  it  Decisions  shall  be  based 
on  the  absolute  majority  of  votes,  except  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  constitution  shall  require  a  greater  majority.  In 
the  case  of  a  tie  the  president  shall  have  a  double  vote. 

The  council  shall  elect  from  among  the  proprietary  dele- 
gates a  president  and  a  vice-president,  who  shall  serve  for 
one  vcar.  The  president  of  the  council  may  not  be  re-elected 
for  the  year  next  following. 

The  president  of  the  council  shall  be  the  president  of  the 
federation ;  but  he  shall  always  act  in  the  name  and  by  the 
vote  or  Instruction  of  the  federal  council. 

The  council  shall  distribute  itself  in  the  manner  it  shall 
judge  to  be  best  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs; 
and  it  may  place  at  the  head  of  the  department  or  depart- 
ments that  it  may  consider  proper  any  alternate  or  alter- 
nates. 

The  constitution  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  relations  shall  be  conducted  and  shall  complete  the 
organization  of  the  executive  power. 

4.  The  legislative  power  shall   reside  in  two  chambers: 
the  chamber  of  senators  and  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  three  senators  for  each 
state,  elected  by  the  congress  of  each  state.  Senators  must 
be  more  than  forty  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  one  of  the 
states.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years,  and  they  shall 
be  renewed  every  two  years  by  thirds. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives popularly  elected,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for 
every  hundred  thousand  or  fraction  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  constituent  assembly  shall  determine  the  number 
of  deputies  that  each  state  shall  elect,  until  a  general  census 
of  the  federation  shall  have  been  taken. 

Senators  and  deputies  may  be  re-elected  Indefinitely. 

The  quorum  of  each  chamber  shall  consist  of  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  its  members. 

No  law  shall  be  valid,  if  it  shall  not  have  been  approved, 
in  separate  chambers,  by  the  absolute  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  deputies,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
senators;  in  case  it  shall  not  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  executive,  according  as  the  federal  constitution  may 
provide. 

5.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  and  by  the  lower  tribunals  that  the  law 
may  establish. 

The  senate,  from  a  list  of  twenty-one  candidates  that 
shall  be  presented  to  it  by  the  federal  executive,  shall  elect 
seven  proprietary  justices,  who  shall  compose  the  court, 
ami  three  alternates  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancies  of  the 
proprietaries.  Absolute  vacancies  of  proprietaries  or  alter- 
nates shall  be  filled  by  a  new  election.  Justices  shall  be 
irremovable,  except  by  judicial  sentence. 

The  supreme  court  shall  have  cognizance  of  controversies 
that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states;  of  conflicts  that 
may  occur  between  the  powers  of  the  same  state  or  of  the 
federation  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  its  acts;  and 
of  all  the  other  subjects  that  .shall  be  intrusted  to  it  by  the 
federal  constitution  or  the  organic  law. 

The  states  that  have  questions  pending  between  them  re- 
garding territorial  boundaries  or  regarding  the  validity  or 
the  carrying  out  of  decisions  or  decrees  dictated  before  the 
date  of  this  treaty  may  submit  them  to  arbitration.  The 
federal  court  may  have  cognizance  of  these  questions,  in 
the  capacity  of  arbiter,  if  the  Interested  states  submit  them 
to  its  decision. 

6.  The  federation  guarantees  to  every  inhabitant  liberty 
of  thought  and  of  conscience.     It  may  not  legislate  upon 
religious    subjects.      In    all    the    states,    the    principle    of 
tolerance  In  religion,  when  such  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
morality  or  good  conduct,  shall  be  obligatory. 

7.  The  federation  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  human  life  for  jwlitical  crimes  or  crimes  connected 
therewith,  and  it  guarantees  the  equality  of  all  men  before 


the  law,  and  the  protection  the  state  ought  to  give  to  the 
helpless  classes  and  the  proletariate. 

8.  The  federation  guarantees  liberty  of  teaching. 
Primary  instruction  shall  be  obligatory,  and  that  which 

is  given  in  the  public  schools  gratuitous,  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  states. 

Colleges  for  secondary  instruction  may  be  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  federation,  by  the  states,  by  the  munici- 
palities and  by  private  individuals. 

The  federation  shall  create,  as  soon  as  may  be  possible,  a 
national  university ;  it  shall  give  preference — in  respect  of 
their  early  establishment — to  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
industries,  commerce  and  the  mathematical  sciences. 

9.  The  federation   equally  guarantees  in  all   the  states 
respect  for  individual  rights,  as  well  as  freedom  of  suffrage 
and  rotation  in  office. 

10.  The  army  is  an  institution  designed  for  national  de- 
fense and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  public  order;  it  is 
essentially  passive,  and  it  may  not  deliberate. 

Soldiers  in  active  service  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  army  shall  be  exclusively  under  the  orders  of  the 
federal  council. 

The  states  may  not  maintain  any  other  force  than  the 
police  that  shall  be  necessary  to  assure  public  order. 

The  garrisons  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  character 
that  the  federation  shall  maintain  in  any  state  shall  be 
commanded  by  national  commanders,  of  free  appointment 
and  removal  by  the  council ;  but  in  case  a  subversive  move- 
ment shall  arise  in  any  state,  or  it  be  merely  feared  that  a 
serious  disturbance  may  arise,  these  forces  shall  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  If  this  force 
be  not  sufficient  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  governor 
of  the  state  shall  request  and  the  council  shall  grant  the 
necessary  reinforcements. 

The  law  shall  establish  regulations  for  the  military  and 
garrison  service  and  for  military  instruction  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  fixed  rules. 

The  council  shall  have  the  free  control  of  the  arms  and 
military  supplies  that  exist  at  present  in  the  states,  after 
the  latter  shall  have  been  furnished  with  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  police  forces. 

The  states  recognize  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the 
federation's  reduction  of  the  arms  and  military  forces  to 
what  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  give  back  workers  to 
agriculture  and  the  industries,  and  in  order  to  apply  to  the 
common  progress  the  excessive  sums  that  were  being  spent 
on  this  branch. 

11.  The  federal  government  shall  administer  the  national 
public  exchequer,  which  shall  be  different  from  that  of  the 
states.    The  law  shall  create  federal  revenues  and  taxes. 

12.  The  states  shall  continue  to  meet  the  payments  on 
their  present  internal  and  foreign  debts.     The  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  be  under  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  these 
payments  shall  be  made  faithfully,  and  that  the  revenues 
pledged  shall  be  applied  to  this  end. 

In  the  future,  none  of  the  states  may  contract  for  or  place 
foreign  loans  without  the  authorization  of  a  law  of  the 
state  and  the  ratification  of  a  federal  law,  nor  may  It  enter 
into  contracts  that  shall  in  any  way  compromise  its  sover- 
eignty or  Independence  or  the  integrity  of  its  territory. 

13.  The  federation  may  not  contract  for  or  place  foreign 
loans  without  the  authorization  of  a  law  that  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
and  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  senate. 

ii.  The  constitution  may  indicate  a  period  after  which 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  shall  be  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the 
election  of  federal  authorities. 

15.  The  constitution  shall  detail  the  steps  by  which  an 
amendment  may  be  made  to  its  provisions.     Nevertheless, 
if   the   amendment   shall   alter   one  or   more  of   the   bases 
enumerated   in   this   article,   it   shall   be   an   essential   pre- 
requisite that,  In  addition  to  the  prerequisites  that  the  con- 
stitution shall  exact  in  general,  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states  shall  give  their  concurrence. 

16.  The    constitution    shall    determine    and    specify    the 
subjects  that  shall  be  the  exclusive  object  of  federal  legis- 
lation. 

The   national    constituent   assembly,    in    formulating   the 
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constitution,  shall  complete  its  plan  and  principles  by  de- 
veloping the  bases,  without  contravening  them  in  any 
respect. 

Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  constitution,  the 
assembly  shall  decree  complementary  laws  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  protection  and  state  of  siege,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  federal  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  national  constituent  assembly  to  which  article  I  of 
the  present  treaty  refers  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  depu- 
ties for  each  state,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  respective 
congress. 

To  be  a  deputy,  one  must  be  more  than  twenty -five  years 
of  age  and  a  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  five  states  of  Central 
America. 

The  deputies  shall  enjoy  immunity  in  their  persons  and 
goods,  from  the  moment  of  the  result  of  the  election  shall  be 
announced  by  the  congress  of  the  state  until  one  month 
after  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  assembly. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  quorum  of  the  assembly  shall  consist  of  three-fifths 
of  the  total  number  of  deputies. 

Voting  shall  be  by  states.  In  case  one  or  more  of  the 
deputies  of  a  state  be  absent,  the  deputy  or  deputies  present 
shall  assume  the  complete  representation  of  the  state.  If 
there  be  a  divergence  of  votes  between  the  deputies  of  a 
state,  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  deputies  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  vote  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  one 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
other  states  shall  be  considered  the  vote ;  or  if  there  should 
be  a  tie  among  the  latter,  that  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  majority  of  the  individual  votes  of  the  deputies. 

The  decisions  of  the  assembly  shall  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  states. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

For  the  carrying  out  of  what  has  been  stipulated,  there 
shall  be  instituted  at  once  a  provisional  federal  council, 
composed  of  one  delegate  for  each  state.  This  council  shall 
be  intrusted  with  determining  all  the  measures  preliminary 
to  the  organization  of  the  federation  and  to  its  initial  gov- 
ernment; and  especially  with  convoking  the  national  con- 
stituent assembly;  with  promulgating  the  constitution,  con- 
stituent laws  and  other  resolutions  that  the  assembly  shall 
enact;  with  decreeing  what  shall  be  the  proper  manner  of 
the  election  by  the  states  of  delegates  to  the  council,  senators 
and  deputies;  and,  finally,  with  giving  possession  to  the 
federal  council,  after  which  its  functions  shall  cease. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  delegates  to  the  provisional  council  must  be  more 
than  forty  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  state  that  shall 
elect  them. 

They  shall  enjoy  immunity  in  their  persons  and  goods, 
from  the  time  of  their  election  until  one  month  after  their 
terms  of  office  shall  have  expired.  They  shall  enjoy,  besides, 
in  the  state  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which,  by  custom  or  law,  are  accorded 
to  the  heads  of  diplomatic  missions. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  congress  of  each  state,  immediately  after  it  shall  indi- 
cate its  approval  of  this  treaty,  shall  elect  its  respective 
delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  provisional  council,  and  it 
shall  communicate  the  result  of  such  election  through  the 
proper  channel  to  the  Central  American  international  office. 
This  office  shall  in  turn  communicate  to  the  governments, 
as  well  as  to  the  delegates  elect,  the  fact  of  having  received 
the  ratification  of  three  states,  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  time 
therein  expressed,  the  delegates  shall  meet  to  begin  their 
labors. 

ARTICLE  XI 
The  provisional  federal  council   shall  meet  in   the  city 


of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  at  the  latest,  thirty 
days  after  the  third  ratification  of  the  present  covenant 
shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  Central  American  inter- 
national office. 

ARTICLE  XII 

The  presence  of  at  least  three  delegates  is  necessary  to 
render  valid  the  action  of  the  provisional  council. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

The  provisional  council  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary,  both  of  whom  shall  sign  all  the  necessary  docu- 
ments. The  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

When  the  fourth  ratification  shall  take  place,  the  Central 
American  international  oflice,  or  the  provisional  federal 
council,  if  it  shall  be  then  in  session,  shall  summon  the 
respective  delegate  to  enter  the  provisional  council. 

ARTICLE  XV 

The  congress  of  each  state,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shall 
elect  its  delegate  to  the  provisional  council,  as  provided  by 
article  X  of  this  treaty,  shall  elect  the  delegates  to  the 
constituent  assembly  to  whom  the  state  is  entitled. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

When  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constituent  assembly 
shall  have  taken  place,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of 
the  respective  state  shall  make  it  known  to  the  Central 
American  international  office,  and  he  shall  issue  the  proper 
credentials  to  the  delegates  elect. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

When  the  Central  American  international  office  shall  have 
communicated  to  the  provisional  federal  council  the  election 
of  the  deputies  effected  by  at  least  three  states,  the  pro- 
visional federal  council  shall  convoke  the  national  con- 
stituent assembly  in  order  that  it  may  be  installed  in  the 
city  of  Tegucigalpa,  on  a  date  that  shall  be  determined  by 
the  decree  of  convocation,  which  shall  be  made  known  by 
telegraph  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  each  state 
and  to  each  deputy  individually,  thirty  days  or  more  in 
advance.  The  provisional  council  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
opening  of  the  constituent  assembly  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  September  15  of  the  present  year  of  1921,  the 
centenary  of  the  political  emancipation  of  Central  America. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  three  of  the  contracting 
states  shall  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  considered  binding 
and  obligatory  among  them  and  to  cause  them  to  proceed  to 
its  fulfilment. 

Any  state  that  shall  not  approve  this  covenant  may,  how- 
ever, enter  the  federation  at  any  time  when  it  shall  make 
solicitation,  and  the  federation  shall  admit  it  without  the 
necessity  of  other  steps  than  the  presentation  of  the  law 
approbatory  of  this  treaty  and  of  the  federal  constitution 
and  constituent  laws.  In  such  an  event,  the  federal  council 
and  the  two  legislative  chambers  shall  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

The  contracting  states  sincerely  deplore  that  the  sister 
republic  of  Nicaragua  does  not  at  once  agree  to  enter  the 
Federation  of  Central  America.  If  this  republic  shall  de- 
cide later  to  enter  the  union,  the  federation  ought  to  extend 
to  her  the  greatest  facilities  for  her  entrance,  in  the  treaty 
that  shall  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

At  all  events,  the  federation  shall  continue  to  consider 
and  treat  her  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Central  American 
family,  as  in  like  manner  any  state  which,  for  whatsoever 
reason,  shall  not  ratify  the  present  covenant. 
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AKTI<  ii    XX 

i  Mate  -li:ill  pay  tu  Ilir  provisional  i-ouncil  tin- 
that  (lit-  latter  limy  designate,  to  defray  tin-  ex|ienses  |n- 
\ol\ed  in  t)u>  discharge  of  its  rum-tioiis.  Mini  it  shall  li\  uud 
shall  pay  the  per  diim  nitrs  uf  the  respecthe  constituent 
MogatM. 

ARTIi  II-    XXI 

The  present  treaty  is  to  lie  submitted  in  each  state,  &s 
goon  as  may  In-  |n>sslblc.  for  the  legislative  approval  re- 
quired by  Its  respective  const imtion ;  ami  the  ratification 
shall  he  eommiinieateil  ininieiliately  to  the  Central  Amerieaii 
interniitlonal  oltii-e,  to  which  a  ropy  shall  he  sent  in  the 
usual  form.  I'INHI  receiving  the  mpy  of  eaeh  ratification, 
this  office-  shall  make  known  the  fact  to  the  other  states, 
and  such  notification  .shall  he  considered,  anil  shall  be 
equivalent  to,  an  exchange. 

Kxcciitcd  at  San  Jose.  Costa  Illea,  in  four  copies,  the 
nineteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

In  witness  whereto  the  present   treaty  Is  signed  by  : 
For  the  Kepnlillc  of  Guatemala: 

s .\I.\AIHIK  FALIA. 

CAKI.OS  SALAZAK. 
For  the  Ucpiihlic  of  F.I  Salvador: 

HKYIS  AKKIKTA  Kossi. 

.Mn.i  n    TOM  AS  MOUNA. 
For  the  Kepublie  of  Honduras: 

Ai.HKKTO  UCLfcS. 

MAKIANO  VAsgi  i  /. 

For  the  Kepublie  of  Costa  Kieu  : 

ALKJANDBO  ALVAKAIMI  Ql  mos. 
CLETO  GONZALEZ  Vfo.utz. 


MEMORIAL  CONCERNING  THE  UPPER 
SILESIAN  QUESTION 

A  GERMAN  VIEW 

Two  reasons  impel  us  to  set  forth  here  our  attitude  toward 
tin-  I'piKT  Silesian  problem. 

\Ve  adMH-iitf  the  League  of  Nations  idea,  not  only  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  particular  at  this  time  in  Germany,  and  since 
we  IVel  that  the  que-t inn  sulmiitleil  hy  the  Supreme  Council 
to  the  Couni  il  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  severer  lest  for 
the  league  than  any  quest  Ion  heretofore,  hoth  in  respect  of 
its  effect  in  the  whole  world  anil  of  the  possiliilities  which 
it  may  lirlug  In  Germany,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
express  our  opinions  regarding  I "pper  Silesia  as  Imth  a  prob- 
lem for  the  I  .ensile  of  Nations  and  for  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  are  an  association  of  German  men  and 
women,  of  German  societies  and  organizations,  and  since 
we  know  that  the  decision  regarding  Up|M>r  Silesia  will  also 
IK-  a  decision  regarding  Germany's  economic  and  political 
future,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  views  regard  - 
ing  l'p|n-r  Silesia  as  a  German  question. 

In  iloin^  so  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  go  Into  the  details 
of  the  matter,  which  have  already  been  accumulated  and 
discussed  all  too  copiously,  but  could  still  be  newly  Inter- 
preted. Instead,  we  Khali  confine  ourselves  to  the  essential 
principles  which.  In  our  opinion,  are  the  real  kernel  of  the 

question. 

The  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  organizal ion's  power  rests  more  upon 
the  moral  sup|xirt  of  the  world's  public  sentiment  than  upon 
the  |H>liticnl  supiMirt  of  the  different  nations  belonging  to 
the  league. 


F.xpresslons  to  this  effect,  coming  from  all  countries  and 
in  especially  great  number  during  the  llrsl  session  at  Geneva. 
are  known  to  everybody.  The  League  of  Nations  will  re- 
ceive this  support  only  when  It,  for  Its  part,  possesses  the 
needful  authority,  or,  in  oilier  words,  when  It  succeeds  in 
exercising  a  moral  instead  of  a  political  sovereignty. 

II  has  become  apparent  very  recently  thai  the  governments 
of  the  different  countries  do  not  enjoy  such  authority  any 
longer.  Since,  however,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  first  session  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  members  make  their  decisions  In  council  and 
plenum  only  In  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  their 
States,  and  since  their  decisions  are  to  be  regarded  only  in 
such  light,  the  League  of  Nalions  can  arrive  ut  no  decision 
in  respect  of  any  malter  before  11  In  any  olher  form  than  as 
the  decision  of  representatives  of  States.  Hence  the  League 
lacks  authority  In  the  same  degree  as  the  various  govern 
incuts  lack  It  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  the  rpper 
Silesian  question  In  particular  would  be  left  right  where  ii 
was  before,  for  It  Is  precisely  the  political,  governmental 
solution  of  Ihe  quesllon  that  proved  too  much  for  Paris.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  vote,  unhampered  hy  instruc- 
tions, dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  malter  Instead  of  by 
political  complications — the  kind  of  a  solution  that  is  dc- 
manded  by  public  opinion  of  all  countries  in  this  case — the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  obviously  turn  to  a 
tribunal  in  which  men  can  sit  who  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  their  Slates. 

Only  such  a  tribunal  could  clothe  its  decision  with  that 
uulhorily  in  Ihe  eyes  of  mankind  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  resolution  referred  to,  however,  creates  a  situa- 
tion where  nobody  can  regard  the  vote  of  the  separate  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Council  as  the  result  of  their  personal, 
estimable  endeavors  to  get  at  the  truth;  on  the  contrary,  one 
is  compelled  to  regard  It  as  the  decisions  of  the  governments 
In  the  background.  Something  of  this  has  already  been  seen 
in  Paris.  In  part,  also,  as  diplomacy  is  conducted  today,  one 
will  have  to  look  behind  the  decisions  for  other  motives  than 
those  arising  merely  from  the  Upper  Silesian  question  itself. 
Suspicions  of  this  kind  will  not  be  directed  against  indi- 
viduals, but  against  the  governments,  and  as  to  these  they 
will  l>e  understandable.  No  decision  can  have  that  quieting 
influence  upon  excited  public  opinion  which  it  was  sought 
to  attain  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
unless  the  personal  responsibility  of  internationally  trusted 
men  or  women  stands  back  of  the  verdict  which  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  could  adopt  as  Its  own. 

This  Is  especially  true  as  to  the  in  part  apathetic,  in  part 
overexcited  Inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  directly  Inter- 
ested. Germany  and  Poland,  both  of  which,  albeit  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  must  contend  with  domestic  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations  idea.  These  would,  in  any  case,  have  to 
make  sacrifices  in  accepting  and  acknowledging  a  decision 
which  was  not  partisan  at  the  outset 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  In  which  the  allied 
chief  powers,  even  under  their  bellicose  designation,  have 
lieen  granted  permanent  representation  by  the  Peace  Treaty, 
is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Council,  in  the 
view  of  the  public  opinion  of  those  lands,  to  make  it  |mssll>le 
to  repose  any  cs|>ecial  confidence  in  the  results  of  Its  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  proposal  from  one  of  the  lands  di- 
rectly interested  would  find  a  more  O|H*II  mind.  Poland  has 
a  legal  right  to  make  such  |ir»|M>sals.  Not  only  elementary 
feelings  of  justice,  hut  also  dictates  of  wisdom,  demand  that 
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Germany  also  be  heard.  In  the  last  analysis,  such  a  course 
could  be  based  on  the  freedom  which  the  Council  enjoys  of 
regulating  its  procedure,  and  also  on  the  procedure  employed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  hitherto. 

Inherent  justice  and  uprightness  are  especially  necessary 
for  any  decision  in  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia,  this  troubled 
land  which  has  already  suffered  so  severely  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  fate.  Its  representatives  must  be  in  a  position 
to  convince  themselves  of  this  justice  and  uprightness  by 
taking  part  in  the  discussions.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Silesia  find  it  intolerable  that  they,  together  with  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  land,  shall  be  made  at  the  same  time 
the  objects  of  a  political  barter  in  deals  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Upper  Silesian  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  comfort  and  quiet  them  if  they  could  see  their  prob- 
lem, both  technically  and  actually,  released  from  the  fetters 
of  nationalistic  prejudices,  no  matter  how  justified  these 
might  be,  and  given  the  prospect  of  a  consideration  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

In  this  manner  the  League  of  Nations,  by  bringing  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  the  moral  authority  of  prominent 
men  and  b£  fulfilling,  during  the  discussions  themselves,  the 
strict  demands  of  justice,  can  at  the  same  time  bring  about 
a  wholesome  and  effective  solution  of  the  international  and 
local  difficulties  which  threaten  peace,  and  can  also  estab- 
lish and  strengthen  its  own  authority  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  those  connected  with  the 
principle  of  impartiality  for  not  leaving  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Since  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  representatives  of  States,  some 
of  them,  following  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  are  looked  upon 
by  unprejudiced  observers  as  partisans,  for  four  of  the 
member  States  committed  themselves  more  or  less  actively 
and  finally  to  a  definite  attitude  in  the  Upper  Silesian  ques- 
tion. But  even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  the  representa- 
tives in  this  Council  were  not  bound  by  what  the  representa- 
tives in  that  Council  said,  they  would  nevertheless  form 
their  opinions  from  the  same  material,  and  not  merely  from 
plebiscite  results,  documents  and  statistics,  but  also  from 
the  same  national  and  political  viewpoints.  New  points  of 
view  are  what  is  needed.  People  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  this  matter  must  be  adjusted  from  other  considerations 
than  those  of  national  aggrandizement,  considerations  which 
have  heretofore  virtually  dictated  all  discussions  of  the 
Upper  Silesian  problem. 

In  this  connection  we  must  consider  the  idea  of  the  liber- 
ating of  economic  and  cultural  life  from  its  all-too-narrow 
restraints  through  political  forms — an  idea  which  is  making 
great  progress  at  the  present  time.  Any  indication  that  the 
tribunal  entrusted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  problem  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  find  new  points  of  view  will  make  the  result  of  its  delib- 
erations the  more  acceptable  for  the  whole  world ;  for  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  peoples  are  weary  of  the  arguments 
which  have  so  often  been  used  in  the  last  decades,  but  which 
have  found  so  little  support  in  actual  occurrences.  If  a  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  question  can  be  reached  which  is 
not  based  upon  considerations  of  economic  apportionment  of 
resources,  national  offense  or  satisfaction,  limitation  of  the 
possibilities  of  armament  or  fears  of  exploitation,  but  upon 
the  possibilities  of  the  cultural  appeasement  of  the  majority, 
then  a  practical  consideration  of  all  other  necessary  matters 
on  the  same  basis  will  be  found  possible. 

The  very  substance  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  ex- 


pressly given  to  the  people  of  Upper  Silesia,  was  that  they 
should  decide  to  what  country  they  felt  themselves  drawn, 
each  one  for  himself,  with  all  his  human  interests.  It  is  in 
itself  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination can  be  employed  and  how  far  it  is  properly  adapt- 
able to  decide  the  fate  of  peoples  or  divisions  of  peoples. 
But  these  considerations,  which  could  still  play  a  part  in  the 
question  of  the  Aaland  Islands,  cannot  be  regarded  here, 
where  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  and  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia.  Once 
authoritatively  acknowledged,  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion must  always  be  acknowledged  and  retained  as  a  basic 
democratic  principle. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  the  plebiscite?  No  matter  how 
greatly  individuals  may  have  been  influenced  by  all  kinds  of 
considerations  of  personal  advantage,  by  the  fear  of  real  or 
imagined  pressure,  even  by  bribery,  the  great  majority  nev- 
ertheless voted  with  the  definite  purpose  of  having  their 
land  become  part  of  the  cultural  unit  represented  by  a 
political  State,  whether  the  German,  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed, or  the  Polish,  which  had  been  newly  created.  And 
as  the  question  was  proposed,  since  the  Germans  as  well  as 
the  Poles  set  up  the  contention  that  the  land  could  not  be 
divided,  so  the  question  was  answered  by  the  people.  The 
decision  was  to  cover  Upper  Silesia  as  a  whole;  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  genuine  Upper  Silesian,  for  whom  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  his  land  stood  above  everything  else.  This  cannot 
be  controverted  by  the  interpretation  of  the  paragraphs  of 
a  supplement  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  one  thing,  these 
paragraphs  exist  solely  to  protect  the  Upper  Silesians'  right 
of  self-determination.  Furthermore,  they  contain  not  a  de- 
cree, but  merely  a  regulation,  which  really  was  not  needed, 
providing  that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  must  be  that  set 
forth  in  the  orders  contained  in  the  supplement  to  article  88 
regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 

However,  we  attach  little  importance  to  the  juristic  side 
of  the  matter.  Juristic  dialectics  always  grow  mute  when 
Justice  raises  her  voice,  for  Justice  demands  that  not  merely 
the  legal  side  of  the  question  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  also  all  other  actualities.  We  believe  that  Justice  must 
raise  her  voice  here.  What  the  whole  world,  not  merely 
Germany  or  Poland  alone,  and  especially  what  Upper  Silesia 
expects  from  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that 
it  will  do  its  work  in  an  independent  spirit  and  be  able  to 
support  its  decision,  whatever  that  may  be,  without  having 
recourse  to  pettifogging  technicalities.  Only  then  will  the 
world  be  able  to  recognize  that  the  League  has  made  prog- 
ress as  an  institution  and  also  as  to  what  concerns  this 
concrete  case. 

Under  any  procedure,  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  to 
find  new  fundaments  as  to  three  questions:  First,  what  the 
inhabitants  intended  by  their  vote — that  is  to  say,  whether 
they  understood  the  plebiscite  correctly  and  whether  they 
have  been  correctly  understood;  second,  what  the  Upper 
Silesian  problem  means  for  Germany — that  is,  not  for  one 
of  the  interested  lands  alone,  but  for  the  States  that  have 
come  to  have  joint  interests  as  a  result  of  the  war ;  and, 
finally,  what  the  problem  contains  for  the  League  of  Nations 
itself — that  is,  for  every  branch  of  the  League's  mission. 
Precisely  the  last-named  side  of  the  question  threatens  to 
be  all  too  speedily  forgotten  since  the  horrors  of  war  have 
been  transferred  to  battlefields  farther  away. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  lo  make  any  proposals  as  to  the 
finding  of  such  fundaments.  But  they  can  be  most  easily 
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ftniml  If  tht>  seeker,  instead  nf  searching  through  the  docu- 
ments in  the  ens.'.  casts  his  eve  npini  the  actualities  of  this 
K.uropcan  tragedy.  Its  causes  can  be  best  studied  on  the 
ground  Itself.  Even  the  hastening  of  the  decision,  so  ur- 
gently necessary  in  the  Interests  of  all  concerned,  must  not 
prevent  the  Council  from  surrounding  that  decision  with  all 
guarantees  needful  to  make  It  not  a  new  collection  of  printed 
paper  of  the  post-bellum  period,  but  a  phase  of  vital  life  In 
a  new  epoch  of  peace. 

But  just  as  surely  as  the  Ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  direct  its  decision,  just  as  necessary  is  it  that  the  real 
Inwardness  of  the  political  and  economic  situation  be  re- 
garded, not  its  outward  seeming.  We  must  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  democracy  in  Germany  urgently 
needs  some  proof  of  confidence  of  far-reaching  effect,  and 
that  this  proof  must  be  based  on  grounds  that  appeal  to  the 
spirit.  If  land  whose  national  ownership  is  disputed  be 
handed  over  to  her  as  to  a  trustee,  in  order  that  it  may  de- 
velop culturally  and  independently  under  the  protection  of 
this  democracy,  such  a  trust,  we  are  convinced,  would 
strengthen  all  good  forces  in  Germany  and  spur  them  on, 
not  only  to  undo  past  errors,  but  also  to  do  creative  work. 
That  the  majority  of  the  Upper  Silesinn  inhabitants  nre  con- 
fident of  this  is  proved  by  the  figures  of  the  plebiscite,  to 
whose  German  majority  the  Polish-speaking  Inhabitants 
contributed  materially. 

\Ve.  who  are  the  firm  opponents  of  the  vociferous  defend- 
ers of  the  old  order  of  things,  must  declare  that,  both  for 
national  and  International  reasons,  we  have  this  confidence 
In  Germany  and  not  in  Poland,  for  Poland  has  not  been  able 
to  retain  the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  striving  to  do 
away  with  the  reign  of  force  and  nationalistic  egoism. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that,  without  making  ourselves 
guilty  of  a  one-sided  view  of  things,  we  must  point  out  the 
greater  importance  of  Germany  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe — an  Importance  which,  it  is  true,  Is  for  the  moment 
more  negative  than  positive,  since  it  rests  more  upon  obliga- 
tions than  accomplishments.  Rut  the  closer  we  came  to  the 
possibility  of  furthering  reconstruction  In  France  and  Bel- 
glum  actively,  the  worse  would  be  any  damage  to  the  condi- 
tions precedent  therefor,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  territories  Involved,  not  merely  in  its  bearing  on 
the  fulfilling  of  obligations  undertaken,  but  because  of  gen- 
eral national-psychological  reasons,  which  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  if  we  desire  peace.  And  the  basis  upon 
which  Germany  has  estimated  her  ability  to  fulfill  obliga- 
tions Is  also  naturally  the  basis  of  the  calculations  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  whole  world,  in  so  far  as  it  expects  some- 
thing from  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  one  thing  must  be  considered  which  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Upper  Sileslan  decision,  but  nev- 
ertheless has  ;i  close  relationship  to  it  If  the  reparations 
can  IM-  paid  at  all,  they  can  !•>•  paid  only  by  a  people  who 
really  want  to  pay  them.  Tills  willingness  has  but  recently 
been  attained  under  difficulties  and  against  hard  opposition. 
If  this  situation  should  alter,  It  would  he  a  blow  to  all  peace- 
ful reci instruction.  Nobody  who  docs  not  wish  to  see  forcible 
measures  employed  again  can  desire  that  the  decision  over 
I'ppor  Silesia  should  lie  followed  by  such  a  reaction  in  Ger- 
many as  must  unavoidably  come  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  same  is.  of  course,  true  also  as  to  Poland,  despite  the 
fact  that  Poland  appears  more  eager  to  present  claims 
against  others  than  to  acknowledge  chiims  against  it-elf. 
Therefor^  \vc  emphasi/.e  again  at  the  close  of  this  general 


discussion  that,  In  order  that  the  decision  of  the  League  of 
.Nations  may  l>e  acceptable  for  all  sides,  more  weight  must 
lie  laid  upon  Its  form  and  the  reasons,  and  upon  the  IHTSOII- 
:i lilies  from  whom  the  decision  comes,  than  upon  its  material 
contents.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter. 

With  all  respect  for  the  independence  and  sense  of  justice 
of  those  to  whom  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  may 
entrust  the  duty  of  preserving  these  essentials,  we  wish  nev- 
ertheless to  make  some  practical  suggestions,  for  It  is  our 
wish  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  League. 

The  first  suggestion  is,  that  the  League  grant  the  fullest 
publicity  to  the  discussions  regarding  Upper  Silesia,  and  that 
In  doing  so  it  remember  how  small  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  German  money  is,  and  that  the  Polish  Is  still  smaller, 
so  that  barely  the  official  departments,  and  in  any  case  no 
associations  or  private  persons,  can  buy  the  expensive 
printed  matter  of  the  League.  It  must  also  take  Into  con- 
sideration how  slight  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
procedure  and  of  the  legal  fundaments  of  any  act  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Is.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
misinterpretations  or  misunderstandings,  which  could  be 
avoided  by  adequate  information,  could  be  painful  and  dam- 
aging, and  how  necessary  adequate  information  is  as  a 
preparation  for  the  putting  into  effect  of  a  future  decision. 

Furthermore,  we  might  point  out  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions but  recently  found,  in  its  solution  of  the  Aaland  con- 
flict, a  very  effective  formula  for  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties. Because  we  understand  that  the  League  of  Nations 
and  Germany  are  for  political  reasons  a  mutual  disappoint- 
ment to  each  other,  we  stifle  the  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
pain  which  must  fill  the  heart  of  every  German  when  he 
sees  that  no  other  question  has  been  treated  with  such  unfair 
partiality  as  that  of  minorities.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
the  broadest  discussion  and  consideration  by  the  league  of 
Nations  of  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  minorities.  This 
can  in  great  measure  smooth  out  the  hardships  Inevitably 
attendant  upon  the  establishing  of  a  boundary  in  a  thickly 
populated  district  inhabited  by  Copies  of  different  races. 

We  understand  also,  though  with  regret,  certain  sus- 
picions regarding  the  possibility  of  new  German  armaments. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  League  of  Nations  is 
fully  able  to  employ  the  sharpest  control  in  this  matter. 
The  more  it  takes  this  duty  out  of  the  hands  of  the  control 
commissions,  which  are  partisan  institutions  and  desire  to 
be  so,  and  exercises  it  for  the  good  of  its  more  generally 
conceived  and  more  broadly  regarded  duty  to  preserve  the 
Iteaee  of  the  world,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  increase  its 
prestige  and  to  relieve  the  individual  States  of  their  bur- 
dens. <|uiet  them,  and  further  their  relations  to  each  other. 
To  this  extent  one  could  wish  that  a  suggestion  made  in 
Purls  be  taken  up  again,  now  that  the  objection  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  dropped,  In  view  of 
the  entrusting  to  it  of  the  present  trial  of  Its  strength. 

But  here,  too,  measures  shaped  for  a  single  State  are  not 
adequate.  On  the  contrary.  Upper  Silesia  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Europe,  whose  economic  system  is  dominated 
in  threatening  measure  by  mutual  dependency.  In  the  last 
analysis,  then,  guarantees  must  be  employed  here.  An  In- 
tluencc  upon  the  distribution  of  the  Upper  Sileslan  raw  ma- 
terials, to  he  exercised  by  all  Interested  parties,  is  a  possi- 
bility long  since  approved  and  lies  fully  within  the  con  lines 
of  the  problems  which  have  lieen  referred  to  the  League  of 
nations  and  with  which  it  is  now  ho|H-fully  engaged. 

In  truth,  the  hour  of  the  decision  over  I'pper  Sile-ia  is  the 
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hour  of  trial  for  the  League  of  Nations.  May  it  not  merely 
survive  it,  but  also  grow  great  in  it.  May  it  regard  itself 
not  merely  as  the  juristic  personification  of  all  the  belief, 
the  hope  and  the  unselfishness  which  were  employed  in  the 
battle  to  establish  it,  but  may  it  also  employ  these  virtues. 
(Signed)  GRAF  BERNSTOKFF, 

(Signed)  SCHUCKING, 

(Signed)  JACKH, 

The  Chairmen  of  the  German  League  of  Nations  Union. 


EXPECTED  DEADLOCK  ON   FREE  TOLLS 

The  passage  through  the  Senate  of  the  Borah  bill,  to  allow 
American  coastwise  shipping  exemption  from  tolls  at  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  37  does  not  mean  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  President  Harding,  although  com- 
mitted by  party  platform  and  public  speech  to  the  exemp- 
tion, is  opposed  to  the  bill,  at  least  at  this  time,  and  the 
assumption  in  Washington  Is  that  it  will  be  blocked  in  the 
House  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Harding's  opposition  to  the  bill  is  twofold:  He  fears 
that  its  passage  would  disturb  the  relations  of  the  American 
Government  with  the  British  Government  during  the  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armaments,  when  he  is  most 
anxious  that  there  be  perfect  understanding  and  mutual 
faith.  He  also  feels  very  soundly,  it  is  believed  by  many 
familiar  with  the  question,  that  if  America  is  to  assert  a 
right  to  free  tolls  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  right,  through  negotiations. 

In  the  debate  preceding  the  Senate's  vote  the  point  was 
made  by  Senator  Lodge  and  others  -opposing  the  bill,  that 
even  if  this  country  has  the  right  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
there  may  be  times,  and  this  Is  one,  when  it  is  not  wise  or 
helpful  to  exercise  the  right.;  also,  there  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  moral  validity  of  the  measure,  well  voiced  by 
Senator  McCumber,  who  said  in  part: 

The  world  has  branded  Germany  as  a  dishonorable  nation 
because,  with  the  exigency  of  a  great  war  before  her  in 
which  military  necessity  was  the  controlling  question,  she 
declared  that  her  treaty  with  Belgium  was  but  "a  scrap  of 
paper." 

Without  any  such  exigency  before  us.  and  without  even 
an  attempt  being  made  to  secure  a  modification  of  our 
solemn  obligation,  we  are  asked  to  declare  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  shall  be  treated  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 
Our  physical  power  to  do  this  is  just  as  unquestioned  as  the 
physical  power  of  the  German  Empire  to  break  its  treaty 
obligations  with  Belgium. 

Mr.  President,  struggle  as  we  may,  strain  our  intellect  to 
its  limit  for  excuses,  we  will  never  be  able  to  make  the 
words  in  this  treaty  "all  nations"  mean  "all  other  nations," 
nor  the  words  "any  such  nation"  mean  "any  other  such 
nation." 

It  makes  little  difference  to  me,  Mr.  President,  what  any 
political  party  places  in  a  platform  if,  upon  investigation, 
it  is  found  that  national  honor  forbids  following  the  course 
pointed  out.  National  honor  is  not  a  partisan  question,  to 
be  bartered  away  at  the  behest  of  any  political  organization. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  today  Is  not  whether  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  should  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  so  made.  It  is  not  whether  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  in  reasserting  and  pledging  this  govern- 
ment to  the  continuation  of  the  "general  principle"  of  article 
8  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  was  a  proper  engagement 
on  the  part  of  this  government.  We  did  make  that  engage- 
ment. And  the  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  stand  by 
our  solemn  engagement  or  whether  if  we  desire  to  modify 
that  engagement  we  shall  do  it  in  the  only  just  and  proper 
way,  by  an  amendment  of  the  treaty  itself.  Even  though 
our  purpose  be  declared  MS  a  principle  by  a  political  con- 


vention, it  does  not  carry  with  it  that  this  purpose  should 
be  effectuated  in  a  dishonorable  way,  and,  for  a  much 
stronger  reason,  if  it  can  be  effectuated  through  an  honorable 
proceeding — a  modification  of  our  treaty — that  should  be 
the  party's  course. 

In  the  vote  party  lines  were  rent.  Senator  Underwood, 
Democratic  leader,  was  at  the  head  of  an  element  of  his 
party  that  voted  for  the  bill.  Senator  Lodge,  Republican 
leader,  was  at  the  head  of  an  element  of  his  party  that  voted 
against  it;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  generally 
Republican  doctrine  has  been  in  favor  of  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  Borah  bill,  and  Democratic  doctrine  opposed. 

The  detail  vote  follows : 

FOB  THE  BILL,  47 

Republicans,  35 — Ball,  Borah,  Calder,  Cameron,  Capper, 
Cummins,  Curtis,  Edge,  Elkins,  Fernald,  France,  Freling- 
huysen,  Gooding,  Harrold,  Johnson.  Kellogg,  Lndd.  La 
Follette,  Lenroot,  McNary,  Moses,  Newberry,  Nicholson, 
Norbeck,  Oddie,  Page,  Penrose,  Poindexter,  Shortridge. 
Smoot,  Sutherland,  Townsend,  Watson  (Ind.),  Weller, 
Willis. 

Democrats,  12 — Ashurst,  Broussard,  Harrison,  Kendrick. 
Hansdell,  Reed,  Robinson,  Shields,  Stanley,  Underwood, 
Walsh  (Mass.),  Walsh  (Mont.). 

AGAINST  THE  BILL,  37 

Republicans,  17 — Brandegee,  Colt,  Dillingham,  Ernst,  Hale, 
Kenyon,  Keyes,  Lodge,  McCormick,  McCumber,  McKinley, 
Nelson,  New,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Wadsworth,  Warren. 

Democrats,  20 — Caraway,  Culberson,  Fletcher,  Glass, 
Harris,  Heflin,  Hitchcock,  Jones  (N.  M.),  King,  McKellar, 
Myers,  Overman,  Pittman,  Pomerene,  Sheppard,  Simmons, 
Smith,  Trammel,  Watson  (Ga.),  Williams. 


MR.  BORAH  REFLECTS 

The  following  reflections  of  William  Borah  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  September  26,  are  as  arresting  ns  they  are 
American.  Incidentally  they  indicate  the  direction  along 
which  the  blinded  nations  must  go  if  they  would  regain  their 
sight. — THE  EDITORS. 

Reflect  upon  the  situation.  We  see  about  us  on  every  hand, 
in  the  whole  world  around,  conditions  difficult  to  describe — 
a  world  convulsed  by  the  agonies  which  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  leaders  have  laid  upon  the  people.  Hate  seems 
almost  a  law  of  life  and  devastation  a  fixed  habit  of  the 
race.  Science  has  become  the  prostitute  of  war.  while  the 
arts  of  statecraft  are  busy  with  schemes  for  pillaging  help- 
less and  subject  peoples.  Trade  is  suspended,  industry  is 
paralyzed;  famine,  ravenous  and  insatiable,  gathers  millions 
into  its  skeleton  clutches,  while  unemployment  spreads  and 
discontent  deepens.  The  malign  shadows  of  barbarism  are 
creeping  up  and  over  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  And  this 
condition  is  due  more  to  the  policies  which  the  political  dic- 
tators of  Europe  have  imposed  upon  that  continent  since  the 
armistice  than  any  other  one  thing.  Repression,  reprisal, 
blockades,  disregard  of  solemn  pledges,  the  scheming  and 
grabbing  for  the  natural  resources  of  helpless  peoples,  the 
iirming  of  Poland,  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  into  Russia, 
the  fomenting  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and, 
finally,  the  maintenance  of  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
i  ehabllltation  in  the  Versailles  Treaty — how  could  Europe, 
how  can  Europe,  ever  recover?  Is  there  no  nation  to  call  a 
halt?  Is  there  no  country  to  announce  the  gospel  of  toler- 
ance and  to  denounce  the  brutal  creed  of  force,  and  to  offer 
to  a  dying  world  something  besides  intrigue  and  armamenlsY 
In  this  stupendous  and  bewildered  crisis.  America  musi  do 
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her  part.  N"  true  American  wants  in  sec  her  shirk  any  part 
at  her  res|Minsihllity.  It  is  in. i  only  written  In  tin-  great 
iMHik.  hut  it  is  written  in  the  economic  Inws  of  nature.  "|:.  ,n 

\ >e  another's  burdens."  \Ve  do  not  differ  as  to  the  duty 

of  America  :  we  differ  only  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
shall  discharge  that  duty. 

We  say,  to  surrender  her  ancient  policies  or  give  up  her 
great  maxims  of  liberty  means  not  service  to  nmnkind,  but 
means  the  extinction  of  the  last  great  hope  of  civilization. 
America  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  nor 
true  to  herself,  she  cannot  show  her  friendship  to  the  world 
nor  loyalty  to  her  own,  by  accepting  or  recognizing,  much 
less  encouraging  or  Joining,  these  policies  and  programs 
which  are  wrecking  Kurope.  We  cannot  serve  rhe  cause  of 
reconstruction  or  of  rebuilding  by  encouraging  or  taking 
advantage  of  this  vast  scheme  of  repression  and  destruction. 
We  cannot  be  loyal  either  to  our  own  or  to  others  by 
abandoning  the  policies  which  have  made  us  great  and 
strong;  by  surrendering  the  maxims  of  justice  and  liberty, 
of  reason  and  tojerance,  and  accepting  the  creed  of  tooth 
and  claw — the  supreme  law  of  the  jungle.  Neither  can  we 
long  retain  our  self-respect,  nor  the  respect  of  others,  by 
having  our  ambassadors  and  agents  sitting  about  the  coun- 
cils and  commissions  of  Kuroj>e  like  human  hawks  to  prey 
with  others  upon  the  oil  wealth  of  Mosul  or  of  Hesoixitamia, 
or  perchance  gather  some  moiety  of  trade  from  plundered 
peoples  and  then  take  wing  in  case  the  victim  stirs.  This 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  Washington  mid  Lincoln,  cannot 
afford  to  pursue  such  a  course,  at  once  so  futile  and  so 
Ignominious.  It  Is  not  to  her  interest  or  to  the  interest  of 
the  world  that  she  do  so.  Undoubtedly,  by  reason  of  our 
participation  in  the  war  and  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice, 
we  have  the  technical  right  to  demand  our  portion  of  the 
spoils,  but  we  have  a  higher  right  and  a  more  commanding 
right  to  Insist  that  these  peoples  shall  not  be  despoiled  of 
their  wealth  and  left  eternal  paupers  in  (lie  jioorhouse  of 
the  world. 

We  want  trade;  we  want  to  secure  trade.  We  have 
always  wanted  it  and  we  have  always  secured  it  in  an 
honorable  and  successful  way.  But  the  nation  which  can 
see  no  other  way  to  power  save  through  Intrigue  and  over- 
reaching ;  which  knows  no  other  source  of  law  than  that  of 
force;  which  refuses  to  recognize  there  is  a  thing  called 
justice,  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  the  law  by  which  all 
governments  must  at  last  Itc  tested,  can  never  lx>  a  strong 
nation,  a  powerful  nation,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  its 
trade  or  of  the  extent  of  Its  territorial  dominion. 

It  has  been  said  that  opinions  alter,  manners  change. 
creeds  rise  and  fall,  races  conic  and  go.  nations  dominate 
and  depart,  but  the  moral  law  remains.  The  Versailles 
Treaty.  In  my  judgment.  Is  the  most  pronounced  negation 
of  that  moral  law  which  has  yet  l>eeii  crystallized  into  form 
hy  the  hand  of  man.  It  must  In  the  end.  after  working 
what  evil  and  enforcing  what  misery  it  may,  also  |HT!S|I.  I 
want  no  favor  from  its  terms.  I  want  no  recognition  of  its 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  revolting  monstrosities  bom  of 
tliis  war,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  secret  diplomacy  and 
violence.  Is  the  absurd.  Iniquitous  l>elief  that  you  can  only 
have  peace  through  martial  means  -that  force,  force,  is  the 
only  INIWCI-  left  on  earth  with  which  to  govern  men.  I 
detnniiiiv  the  hideous,  diabolical  Idea,  and  I  insist  that  this 
government  ought  to  be  counted  against  all  plans,  all 
treaties,  all  programs,  all  policies,  based  upon  this  demoni- 


acal belief.  Let  us  ba\e  an  American  |M»llcy.  Or,  if  the 
word  "American"  be  considered  b\  some  as  provincial  or 
distasteful  a  term  of  incivility  then  let  us  have  a  humane 
Itolicy,  a  Christian  policy,  a  jMillcy  based  U|x>n  justice,  re-t 
ing  upon  reason,  guided  by  conscience,  and  made  dominant 
by  the  mobilized  moral  forces  of  the  .world. 

I  hear  them  say  unsafe,  impractical,  powerless,  insecure. 
I  assert  It  is  the  only  ho|>e — the  only  escape  from  barbarism. 
Properly  led,  properly  organized  by  a  great  people  like  this. 
it  will  win,  It  will  dominate,  it  will  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  Kurope,  carrying 
with  him  a  new  code,  he  could  have  overthrown  any  ministry 
in  Kurope,  so  strong  was  public  opinion,  so  irresistible  the 
moral  purposes  of  the  masses.  How,  by  what  means,  did  lie 
secure  this  power?  By  the  power  of  an  idea,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  better  side  of  man's  nature — a  plea  for  liberty,  a  plea 
for  justice,  a  plea  for  reason.  But  they  closed  the  doors. 
Behind  the  doors  intrigue  and  barter  and  surrender  domi- 
nated. When  the  doors  opened  the  new  code  had  disap- 
peared. A  treaty  of  militarism  and  imperialism,  oppression 
and  exploitation,  came  In  Its  stead.  A  treaty  which 
Clemenceau  has  declared  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
Public. opinion  fell  away.  The  i>eople  lost  hope,  the  liberal 
forces  of  the  world  became  disorganized.  Discontent  and 
despair  reigned  throughout  Kurope.  Democracy  gave  way 
to  bolshevism.  Rapine  and  murder  and  war  and  famine 
now  curse  the  face  of  the  whole  continent.  Ruthlessness 
triumphed.  Kverything  which  we  were  told  the  Prussian 
would  do  If  he  won  the  war  this  treaty  does  to  some  one  or 
to  some  people.  There  Is  not  a  principle  of  Bernhardl  but 
may  be  found  in  this  treaty.  How  can  we  compromise  with 
it ':  How  can  we  take  favors  of  this  betrayal  of  a  race? 

"Be  not  deceived,"  my  friends ;  "God  is  not  mocked :  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap" — a  law 
which  obtains  with  nations  as  with  men.  You  know  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  despollers  of  Poland- — the  brand  of  Cain 
was  upon  the  guilty  nations  from  the  hour  the  partition 
was  finished.  They  now  stand  at  the  judgment  bar  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  humiliated  and  dishonored,  broken 
and  bleeding.  You  know  the  judgment,  swift  and  condign, 
as  we  measure  the  life  of  nations,  that  awaited  the  author 
of  the  crime  of  Alsace-Ix>rralne.  The  Saar  Basin,  Upper 
Silesia,  and  Danzig,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  carry  with 
them  the  same  seeds  of  war,  the  same  weird  promise  of 
retribution.  You  know  that  Shantung  bodes  111  to  the 
world's  peace.  You  know  that  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and 
Kg.vpt.  after  In-lng  promised  freedom  and  Independence,  are 
now  being  reduced  to  subjection  and  despoiled  of  the  wealth 
which  Is  theirs.  Why  prolong  the  story?  The  laws  of 
justice  may  !K>  thwarted  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  be 
permanently  sus)>cnded.  The  rule  of  righteousness  Is  no 
respecter  of  persons  or  of  peoples.  Dare  we  longer  connive 
at  this  program?  After  all  the  bloody  past,  are  we  longer 
to  defy  the  divine  law  of  justice?  Are  we  still  unmindful 
of  the  doom  which  awaits  the  strong  nation  which  tramples 
u|M)ii  the  rights  of  the  weak?  Shall  we  not  be  advised  by 
all  history  and  by  our  own  sense  of  right,  that  "they  shall 
not  rule  who  refuse  to  rule  in  righteousness"?  I  confess  It 
stirs  all  the  wrath  of  my  being,  It  disappoints  me  to  think 
that  this  Republic  is  to  recognize  or  take  from  or  advantage 
in  any  way  by  this  instrument.  I  would  have  striven  in 
every  jnissible  way  to  have  avoided  recognition  of  that 
which  I  conceive  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  justice,  against 
peace,  against  humanity,  and  against  civilization. 
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AMERICANS  IN  STOCKHOLM 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PABTY  IN  ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE   NINETEENTH    CONFERENCE   OF  THE   INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION,  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  AUGUST  16-20,  1921 

The  group  is  posed  in  front  of  Prince  Vilhelm's  Palace,  Oak  Hill,  Djurgarden,  now  the  home  of  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Sweden,  Hon.  Ira  Nelson  Morris. 

Top  row:  Former  Representative  James  L.  Slayden,  Texas;  Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Virginia;  Repre- 
sentative Alben  W.  Barkley,  Kentucky;  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  group;  Representa- 
tive Edwin  B.  Brooks,  Illinois ;  Representative  Fred  A.  Britten,  Illinois. 

Bottom  row:  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Montague;  Senator  Thomas  A.  Walsh,  Montana;  Mrs. 
Call ;  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  Illinois,  President  of  the  American  group. 


NINETEENTH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  Nineteenth  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  August  17,  18,  and  19. 

The  members  of  the  American  delegation  were:  Senators 
William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  President  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas;  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana;  Repre- 
sentatives Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  President  of 
the  American  Peace  Society ;  Edwin  B.  Brooks,  of  Illinois ; 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky;  Fred  A.  Britten,  of  Illinois, 
and  former  Representative  James  L.  Slayden.  of  Texas. 
Accompanying  the  delegation  were  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Ex- 


ecutive Secretary  of  the  American  Group,  Mrs.  Call,  and 
Mrs.  Montague.  Senators  Thomas  Sterling,  South  Dakota. 
Selden  P.  Spencer,  Missouri,  and  Representative  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  Ohio,  who  had  planned  to  attend  the  Conference, 
were,  because  of  official  duties,  obliged  to  cancel  their  reser- 
vations a  few  days  before  the  time  for  sailing.  All  the 
members  of  the  American  party  were  entertained  during 
their  stay  in  Stockholm  by  Hon.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  United 
States  Minister  to  Sweden.  Sunday,  August  21,  the  Amer- 
ican party,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Italian  dele- 
gation, were  entertained  in  Copenhagen  by  the  Danish  group. 
The  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  Stock- 
holm, the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  had  met  in  the 
morning,  the  Council  had  convened  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  Swedish  group  had  given  an  evening  reception  in  honor 
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nf  the  visiting  delegates.  Twelve  groiip.s  were  represented 
MI  the  Conference  l>.\  -"in,'  r.'u  delegates.  His  Majesty.  King 
i.ustaf.  gave  a  reivplion  Friday  afternoon  In  the  royal 
pahnv  111  lii'iiur  of  the  delegates.  Count  Wrangel.  Minister 
of  Foreign  AITnirs.  and  Countess  Wrangel  having  given  a 
leception  in  tlieir  pahu-c  the  night  before.  Friday  evening 
an  elalKirate  liain|iiet  was  gi\cn  at  tile  Restaurant  Hassel- 
hacken.  Djurgarden.  li.\  the  Swedish  croup.  At  this,  the 
closing  lianipiet.  preside<l  over  hy  XI.  le  Huron  Adelsward, 
(•resilient  of  the  Conference,  addresses  were  given  hy  Lord 
Weardale.  ('resident  of  Hie  lnteri>arliainenlar.v  rnion ;  by 
Senator  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  of  Italy,  and  l>y  Rcpresenta- 
Vmlrew  .1.  Montague,  of  the  Vnited  States. 

A  \  ire  president  from  eaeli  of  the  grou|«  outside  of 
Sweden  was  eh-eted.  as  follows:  Lord  Weardale.  Creat  Brit- 
ain: Senator  van  Kol,  Holland:  Representative  Naknnlshi, 
Japan:  Senator  Ferraris.  Italy;  former  Representative 
(/•viand.  Norway;  Representative  1'steri.  Switzerland:  Rep 
resentatm-  Srhiieking.  Cermany;  former  Representative 
Slayden.  Tniteil  Stales  ,,|  America;  Representative  Man- 
Icre.  Finland:  Representat  i\  e  Moltcsen.  Denmark,  and 
Representative  Mataja.  Austria.  The  croups  of  Canada, 
s.pain.  and  Ksthoiiia  had  appointed  delegates,  hut  they  were 
linahle  to  he  present.  France  and  P.clgiiim  were  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Coiineil  are  as 
follows : 

(•resident:   Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Weardale. 
Members 

Germany:   Messrs.  Schiicking  and  R.  Kiekhoff. 

Cnit.-d  Suites:   Messrs.  C.urton  and  Slayden. 

Austria:  Messrs.  Mataja  and  Waher. 

Canad-i  :  Me-srs.  Dandurand  and  Smeaton  White. 

Denmark:  Messrs.  Moltesen  and  Borgbjerg. 

FinlHiid  :  Messrs.  Mantere  and  Proeop£. 

it  Britain:  Ix>rd  Weardale  and  Sir  James  Agg- 
i  Gardner. 

creece:  Messrs.  Baltazzl  and  Typaldo  Bassia. 

Hungary:  Messrs,  de  Miklos  and  Count  Paul  Teleki. 

Italy:  Messrs.  Schanzer  and  Belotti. 

Norway:  Messrs.  Mlchelet  and  Mowinckel. 

Japan:   Messrs.  Tanaka  and  No/.oye. 

Holland :  Messrs.  Koolen  and  Rutgers. 

Roumania :  Messrs.  F.tienne  Cice..  Copp  and  Constantln 
Halaeeano. 

Serli-Croate-Slovene  State:  Messrs.  Vouktcheviteh  and 
Choumcnkovitch. 

Sweden:  Messrs.  I'.aron  Adelswiird  and  Branting. 

Switzerliind  :  Messrs.  Scherrer-Fllllemann  and  de  Meuron. 

Honorary  MI-III>H  r*  (Art.  13  of  the  Statutes) 

srs.  Baron  I>escnmps-Davld  ( Belgium),  Horst  (Nor- 
way i.  Failures  (France),  Baron  de  Plener  (Austria), 
Rartholdt  (America). 

Executive  Committee 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Weardale  (Great  Britain! ,  President: 
Messrs,  p.aron  Adelswiird  (Swiilenl,  Burton  (Amerlea). 
S.-hanzer  (Italy),  Scherrer-Fiillemann  (Switzerland*. 

Lord  Weardale's  address  as  President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  report. 
apjicars  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  The  sessions  were 
o|iened  Wednesday  morning.  August  17.  with  an  address  hy 
the  ('resident  of  the  Conference.  M.  le  Baron  Adelswiird. 
which  was  followed  hy  an  address  |,y  M  von  Sydow.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swedish  Council  of  Ministers.  M.  van  Kol,  of 


Holland,  presented  the  report  of  (he  Bureau  upon  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  war.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  general  conferences  were:  Mr.  Slayden,  of  the  I'nitcd 
Slates  of  America;  Mr.  Schilcking.  of  Germany  :  Mr.  Kohin 
sou,  of  the  1'nited  Stales  of  America;  Mr.  Sigg.  of  Swit/.er 
land;  Mr.  Moltesen.  of  Denmark;  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  Tuili-d 
States  of  America;  Mr.  Branting.  of  Sweden.  Sonic  of  the 
other  speakers  were:  Mr.  Prix-ope,  of  Finland;  Mr.  l.uggl. 
of  Italy;  Mr.  Kngherg.  of  Sweden:  Mr.  Treiih,  of  Holland  : 
Mr.  Munch,  of  Denmark;  Mr.  L6be,  of  Cermany:  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Creat  Britain;  Mr.  I/'ifgren.  of  Sweden;  Mr. 
Maddison,  of  Great  Britain;  Mr.  Tanaka.  of  Japan ;  Mr. 
Borghjerg,  of  Denmark;  Mr.  Cjostein.  of  Norway:  Mr. 
Rutgers,  of  Holland;  Mr.  Mueller,  of  Germany  :  Mr.  Stefano. 
of  Italy;  Mr.  Kniddle.  of  Cermany:  Mr.  Silla.  of  Italy;  Mr. 
Lough  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Creat  Britain. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  delegation,  headed  by  its 
president.  Senator  William  I!.  McKinley.  of  Illinois,  played 
a  no  insignificant  part  In  the  work  of  the  Conference,  par- 
ticularly in  the  drafting  of  the  linal  resolutions.  These 
resolutions,  eight  in  number,  translated  from  the  ollicial 
French  text  for  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  were  as  follows: 

THE  RESOLUTIONS 

I.    . 
(Submitted  by  Mr.  Slayden,  of  the  United  States) 

Since  there  are  twenty-two  sovereign  States  Included  in 
North,  South,  and  Central  America;  since  only  two  of  these, 
the  ("nited  States  of  America  and  Canada,  are  associated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  rnion:  since,  in  this  crisis  of 
the  world's  affairs,  it  is  extremely  ini|iortant  that  the  Union 
and  Its  Influence  shall  he  develojied  as  rapidly  and  broadly 
as  possible;  and  since  the  association  of  these  twenty  new 
groups  would  advance  materially  the  development  of  the 
Union ;  therefore,  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  be  it 

Hi-Hiilved,  That  the  Secretary  General,  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  be  directed  to  extend  and  in  its  name, 
through  their  presiding  officers,  to  the  members  of  the 
national  legislatures  of  the  following  countries:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dlminl- 
ean  Republic,  lOcuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  El  Salvador.  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela,  Invitations  to  form  national  groups  for 
association  with  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

II. 

(Submitled  by  Lord  Weardale) 

1.  The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  cor- 
dially approves  the  principle  of  an  association  of  nations 
with  the  aim  of  organizing  the  world  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  which  the  Conference  la  entitled  to  consider  us  an 
Important  aspect  of  the  work  zealously  pursued  by  the 
Union  for  a  long  period  of  years;  and,  recognizing  that 
forty-eight  different  nations  have  already  joined  In  the  ex- 
isting League  of  Nations,  registers  as  Its  opinion  that  It  Is 
both  necessary  and  urgent  that  such  an  association  must 
attain  an  all-embracing  character  which  will  render  It  able 
to  exercise  that  high  mission  with  which  it  must  naturally 
be  Intrusted. 

•J.  Always  concerned  to  develop  its  useful  and  practical 
work,  the  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interparlla- 
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menlary  UnioD  must  increase  and  strengthen  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  international  co-operation,  to  the  end  that  the 
burden  of  armaments  may  be  reduced  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  be  attained. 

III. 

(Submitted  by  Messrs.  Engberg,  of  Sweden,   Sigg,  of 
Switzerland,  and  Munch,  of  Denmark) 

The  Nineteenth  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  greets  with  satisfaction  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Labor  Bureau;  it  appreciates  the  services  of  this 
Bureau,  destined  to  render  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  the  laboring 
masses  of  all  countries,  contributing  thus  to  the  establish- 
ment of  social  and  world  peace.  It  is  pleased  also  to  note 
that  the  numerous  conventions  and  recommendations  elabo- 
rated by  the  International  Labor  Conference  have  already 
been  ratified  by  many  parliaments  affiliated  with  the  Union. 
It  expresses  its  profound  conviction  that  the  Union  will  have 
to  continue  its  efforts  within  the  parliaments  in  favor  of 
this  work  of  restoration,  and  promises  its  aid  and  that  of  its 
groups  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  most  careful  study  of 
the  conventions  and  recommendations  above  mentioned.  It 
urges  the  groups  to  promote  within  the  parliaments  the 
greatest  possible  constructive  legislation  looking  toward  the 
realization  of  the  conventions  and  recommendations  elabo- 
rated by  the  International  Conferences  at  Washington  and 
Genoa,  and  to  support  the  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Bureau.  It  urges  further  that  each  of  the  national  groups 
may  see  fit  to  establish  a  labor  committee,  which  shall  be 
organized  to  aid  such  works  of  the  group  and  which  shall 
look  after  the  promotion  of  the  efforts  of  the  Union  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

IV. 

(Submitted  by  Baron  Adelsward,  of  Sweden) 

The  Conference  provisionally  approves  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee, pending  the  final  decision  of  the  next  Conference, 
under  article  18  of  the  constitution,  with  tne  exception  of 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the  articles  5,  6,  and  10.  These 
amendments,  as  well  as  the  proposal  of  the  Swedish  group. 
are  transmitted  for  discussion  and  report  to  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  which,  after  having  been  completed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  is  asked  to  report  on  them  to  the 
next  Conference. 

V. 

(Submitted  by  M.  Branting,  of  Sweden) 

1.  The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference,  having 
noted  the  resolutions  and  the  recommendation  voted  by  the 
first  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  relative  to  the  prob- 
lem of  armaments,  views  with  satisfaction  the  resolutions, 
and  especially  the  recommendation,  as  a  practical  develop- 
ment of  those  efforts  looking  toward  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. The  Conference  declares,  however,  that  the  results 
obtained  ought  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  minimum  and  as 
a  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
realization  of  this  ideal,  and  expresses  the  hoi>e  that  the 
second  Assembly,  called  for  the  mouth  of  September  next, 
will  be  able  to  advance  further  in  the  way  thus  opened,  and 


I  hat  it  will  bend  every  effort  to  the  end  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  first  Assembly  shall  be  realized,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  It  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  international 
situation  this  year  is  more  favorable  for  such  efforts  because 
the  disarmament  of  Germany,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Allied  statesmen,  is  progressing  rapidly ;  because  Russia, 
although  menaced  with  a  famine  which  demands  imperative 
aid  of  all  civilized  peoples,  is  entering  again  into  the  world's 
economic  life,  and  because  decided  reductions  of  armaments 
have  been  accomplished  in  several  countries,  notably  in 
those  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  aud  Italy. 

2.  It  further  calls  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
necessity  of  organizing  an  exchange  of  information  relative 
to  armaments,  definitely  provided  for  in  the  Covenant,  an 
exchange  which  will  assure  the  publicity  of  such  information 
and  consequently  the  control  of  public  opinion  relative  to  the 
action  of  States  in  this  field — a  procedure  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  the  promotion  of  right  international  relations  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace.     It  expresses  its  sincere  regrets 
that  apparently  so  few  States  have  yet  replied  favorably  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly  relative  to  the  limita- 
tion of  military,  naval,  and  air  budgets.     It  holies  that  the 
second  Assembly  will  be  able  to  insist  more  energetically, 
and   this  time  with   unanimity,  upon  a  conclusion  of  this 
initial  truce  in  order  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  a  return 
of  the  competition  in  armaments  before  a  general  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  has  been  prepared. 

3.  While  the  Society  of  Nations  is  becoming  strong  enough 
to  assume  the  role  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  matter 
of    the    reduction    of    armaments    throughout    the    various 
States,  the  Conference  recommends  as  provisional  measures : 
(a)  The  creation  of  an  "organ  of  control  and  verification" 
for  the  examination  of  information  furnished  to  the  League 
relative  to  armament,  this  according  to  the  French  amend- 
ment to  article  8  of  the  Covenant  proposed  at  the  conference 
at  Paris.     (6)   The  delegation  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  pass  upon  the  existence  of  an  "ex- 
ceptional  situation,"   with  power   to  approve  a  derogation 
from  an  engagement  of  a  State  not  to  exceed  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  expenditures  as  set  forth  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  first  Assembly. 

4.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  United  States.*)     In 
view  of  the  forthcoming  conference  to  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  related  subjects,  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  are  urgently  requested  to  foster,  in  all 
ways  open  to  them,  in  their  respective  countries  a  spirit  of 
willingness  to  make  all  reasonable  concessions  necessary  to 
a  successful  issue  of  such  conference,  of  any  plan  it  may 
propose  for  the  limitation  of  national  armaments,  being  just 
and  equitable,  and  to  labor  for  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by 
the  governments  of  their  respective  countries. 

5.  The  Conference  finally  most  earnestly  approves  the  rec- 
ommendation passed  by  the  financial  conference  at  Brussels 
in  1920,   which   reads  "that  the  Council   of  the  League  of 
Nations  confer  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  different  inter- 
ested governments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  agree- 
ment to  a  general  reduction  of  the  crushing  expense  which 
the  armaments  in  their  present  condition  cause  to  fall  upon 


*  Offered  as  a  substitute  for  Article  4,  as  submitted  by  Mr. 
Branting  and  accepted  by  him. 
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the  iiii|mvi-risluil  |H.|.ulall(His  of  the  world,  swallowing  up 
ilicir  resources  and  retarding  their  restoration  after  tbe 
ravages  of  tin-  war,"  and  the  Conference  urges  all  of  the 
groups,  before  the  meeting  of  the  second  Assembly,  to  lead 
i  heir  governments  to  Insist  upon  this  recommendation  and 
to  support  it  with  stronger  resolutions.  It  Invites  them  to 
exercise  an  unfailing  vigllence,  to  the  end  that  their  re- 

live  governments  may  conform  to  it 
«.  It  directs  the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  to  transmit 
these  resolutions  to  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  the  Assembly  as  well  as  to  all 
<>f  the  governments  there  represented. 

VL 

The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference,  after  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  Mr.  Treub  on  the  International 
.-.  .•!,.. mir  and  financial  problem  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
agrees  to  institute  an  Interparliamentary  Economic  and 
Financial  Committee,  which  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
study  of  the  problems  raised  In  the  report  and  of  related 
questions,  and  which  shall  be  asked  to  submit  reports  at 
later  conferences.  Each  group  shall  be  invited  to  nominate 
one  member  of  thl»  committee.  The  Executive  Committee 
i if  the  Union  shall  nominate  a  drafting  committee  of  three 
from  among  the  members  of  the  whole  committee  in  order  to 
prepare  Its  work  through  the  elaboration  of  questionnaires 
and  the  like. 

VIL 

The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  welcomes 
with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  recognized  the  principle  of  compulsory  inves- 
tigation and  mediation  in  all  disputes  which  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  Judicial  decision.  It  takes  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  Importance  of  a  non-political  organization 
being  created  for  this  object.  Without  pronouncing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  form  to  be  given  to  this  organization,  it 
directs  the  Bureau  to  transmit  the  proposal  and  the  report 
laid  before  the  present  Conference  by  I'rofessor  Schiickiug 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  league  of  Nations. 

VIIL 

(Submitted  by  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Lough,  of 

Great  Britain) 

The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  present  requirements  relative  to  vise- 
ing  passports  ought  to  be  Immediately  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  tbe  International  police,  and  that  all  ex- 
penses and  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  procuring  or 
exhibiting  of  passports  l>y  travelers  should  lie  reduced  to 
the  strli-ti-st  minimum. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

Any  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  are  referred  to: 

1.  Histoire  documentaire  de  1'Union  interparlementaire. 
I.  Conferences  de  1888  and  1889.   .By  Chr.  L.  Lange,  120 
pages,  octavo. 

2.  La  Conference  interparlementaire,  a  monthly  review 
published  by  Albert  Gobat,  1893-1897. 

3.  Reports  of  the  various  conferences. 

4.  The  Interparliamentary   Union,  its  work  and  its   or- 
ganization, second  edition,  in  French  and  in  English,  1921. 
Address  Interparliamentary  Bureau,  2  Chemin  de  la  Tour 
de  Champel.  Geneva.  Switzerland.— The  Editor. 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST   UNIVERSAL  PEACE 
CONGRESS  AT  LUXEMBURG* 

August  10,  11,  12,  13,  1921 

The  Bureau  International  de  la  Pate,  with  headquarters 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  was  before  tbe  war  au  effective  clear- 
ing-house of  the  peace  societies  of  Europe.  In  1902,  Its  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  shared  with  E.  Dumcom- 
mun  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  1910,  during  his  regime  as 
"Director,"  the  International  Peace  Bureau  itself  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  International  Peace  Bureau, 
which  was  organized  at  the  third  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, at  Rome,  In  the  month  of  November,  1891,  became 
thereafter  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  International  Peace 
Congresses  held  between  the  years  1881  and  1913  at  Berne, 
Chicago,  Antwerp,  Budapest,  Hamburg,  Paris,  Glasgow, 
Monaco,  Rouen  and  Havre,  Boston,  Lucerne,  Milan,  Munich, 
London.  Stockholm,  Geneva,  and  The  Hague,  respectively. 
Practically  all  of  these  were  largely  attended  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  leading  peace  workers  of  the  world.  Their 
influence,  notwithstanding  their  unofficial  character,  was 
considerable. 

To  one  who  had  been  at  previous  congresses,  this  at  Lux- 
emburg seemed  relatively  insignificant.  There  were  less 
than  one  hundred  delegates  In  attendance.  Evidently  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  program  of  the  Conference, 
and,  aside  from  a  brief  address  to  a  limited  number  by  au 
under-official  of  the  Luxemburg  Government,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  gathering  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials  or 
of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  inescapable  Impression  was 
that  the  peace  movement,  so  familiar  to  us  all  before  the 
war,  has  been  hard  hit.  True,  some  of  the  old  peace  workers 
were  present.  Beside  the  President  of  the  Bureau,  Senator 
Henri  la  Fontaine,  of  Belgium,  there  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
L.  Quidde,  of  Munich ;  Louis  Favre,  of  Geneva ;  H.  von  Ger- 
lach,  of  Berlin;  M.  Emile  Arnaud,  of  Luznrches;  M.  Luclen 
Le  Foyer,  of  Paris;  F.  E.  Polliird,  F.  Maddison,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dunnlco,  of  England ;  Edward  de  Neufvllle,  of  Frankfort, 
and  Henri  Golay,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bureau,  of 
Berne,  Switzerland.  During  the  Conference  there  were  five 
meetings  of  the  Council,  one  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, four  plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference,  besides  the 
meetings  of  the  various  committees. 

The  permanent  committee  appointed  last  year  at  the  meet- 
Ing  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Basel  submitted  two  reports, 
one  with  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  central  office  at 
Berne  and  the  other  with  reference  to  the  financial  situation, 
both  of  which  aroused  no  little  discussion. 

The  projKwal  that  a  branch  of  the  central  office  be  opened 
at  Geneva,  tind  that  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Golay,  be 
authorized  to  serve  In  the  capacity  of  corresponding  secre- 
tary, particularly  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  I/eague 
of  Nations  and  the  newly  established  office  of  tli<>  Union  of 
the  Associations  for  the  League  of  Nations  In  Brussels,  was 
disapproved.  The  final  vote  upon  this  matter  showed  that 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  are  opposed  to  uniting  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Bureau  with  the  I/cagm-  of  Nations,  on 
the  ground  that  the  alms  of  the  two  organizations  are  not 


•  A  summary  of  the  notes  taken  by  the  Editor  of  ADVOCATE 
or  PEACE,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  n  nn-niU-r  of  the  Council 
of  the  Bureau  International  o>  la  I'aix.  was  in  iin.-n.l.-m.  .• 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  Conferemv. 
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identical.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  this  matter 
will  be  brought  up  again. 

The  argument  was  at  times  heated.  There  was  no  little 
criticism  of  the  management  of  the  central  office,  and  the 
matter  has  been  left  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  But  the  discus- 
sion relative  to  any  amalgamation  became  somewhat  bitter. 
For  example,  Mr.  Le  Foyer  frankly  complained  that  the 
International  Peace  Bureau  is  in  a  "momentous  crisis" ;  that 
its  officers  are  without  vision,  initiative,  activity,  generosity ; 
that  there  is  no  leadership ;  that  the  great  demand  is  for  a 
successor  to  the  lamented  Gobat;  that  the  Peace  Bureau 
must  be  reorganized.  The  "crisis"  to  which  Mr.  Le  Foyer 
referred  he  attributes  not  only  to  these  conditions  which  he 
believes  exist,  but  the  more  especially  to  the  proposal  that 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  be  made  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  International  Union  of  the  Associations  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  headquarters  in  Brussels.  He 
looked  upon  such  a  step  as  a  practical  amalgamation  of  the 
peace  societies  with  the  Union  of  the  Associations  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  hence,  in  fact,  as  the  abolition  of  the 
peace  societies.  He  expressed  the  view  that  the  fusion  of 
the  Berne  Bureau  with  the  Brussels  Union  would,  therefore, 
be  a  catastrophe  for  the  peace  movement — indeed,  its  ex- 
tinction. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  important  officials  at  the  Lux- 
emburg Conference  frankly  confessed  that  the  International 
1'eace  Bureau  at  Berne  could  not  continue.  But  Mr.  Le 
Foyer  argued  that  the  Peace  Bureau  should  continue  its 
task;  that  its  officials  have  no  right  to  consent  to  its  abdi- 
cation or  suicide.  Mr.  Le  Foyer  said : 

May  we  permit  a  fusion  of  the  peace  societies  and  of  the 
associations  for  the  League  of  Nations?  May  we  permit  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Berne  Bureau  and  of  the  General  Sec- 
retary's office  at  Brussels?  No !  No !  It  is  impossible. 
Why?  For  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  peace  societies 
have  their  mission  and  they  must  not  forsake  it.  They  ex- 
isted before  the  war  and  the  war  should  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  them.  Some  of  them  date  back  thirty,  fifty,  one 
hundred  years  and  more.  Nobody  has  the  right,  under  the 
pretense  of  transformation,  to  destroy  so  ancient  a  move- 
ment, for  such  would  be  a  crime.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
a  part  of  our  program,  but  it  is  only  a  part.  We  must  not 
sacrifice  the  whole  to  a  part.  We  must  not  end  our  mission 
because  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  constituted  a  League 
of  Nations  the  faults  of  which  are  as  well  known  MS  its 
merits.  The  Hague  conferences  have  been  choked  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  by  the  hostilities  of  war.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  the  governments  will  destroy  tomorrow 
their  new  work,  this  League  of  Nations,  to  which  they  have 
given  so  precarious  a  life.  .  .  .  The  movement  in  favor 
of  the  organization  of  peace  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the 
successive  and  pitiful  creations  of  the  governments.  .  .  . 
We  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  League  of  Nations,  nor 
must  we  be  blended  in  it.  Second,  the  associations  for  the 
League  of  Nations  are  quasi-official  groups  organized  more 
or  less  by  the  men  in  power.  They  are  subsidized  by  the 
governments  and  are  often  composed  of  men  whose  feelings 
are  those  of  jingoes,  partisans  of  imperialism.  .  .  .  The 
peace  societies  have  never  stood  up  systematically  against 
governments  and  must  not  begin  to  do  so  now.  They  have, 
however,  always  refused  to  yield  to  governments.  They 
have  preferred  to  accept  poverty  in  order  that  they  might 
keep  their  independence.  .  .  .  We  must  not  abandon  our 
independence.  If  we  do,  we  betray  our  ideal.  It  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  permit  the  General  Secretary,  M.  Golay, 
to  be  assistant  secretary  at  Geneva  and  subordinate  to  the 
General  Secretaryship  at  Brussels.  .  .  .  The  Berne  Bu- 
reau will  live  if  it  remains  faithful  to  its  ideal  and  wishes 
to  live.  Long  live  the  Berne  Bureau ! 


Mr.  Le  Foyer's  argument  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  the  Berne  Bureau  will  continue  its  independ- 
ent existence. 

The  most  effective  work  of  the  Conference,  as  is  usual  in 
such  conferences,  took  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  various 
committees  and  of  the  Council. 

The  members  of  the  Council  in  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ings were:  M.  M.  La  Fontaine,  L.  Quidde,  Louis  Favre,  Dr. 
Heilberg,  Niels  Peterson,  Dr.  Nilsen,  Ed.  de  Neufville,  Carl 
Lindhagen,  H.  von  Gerlach,  F.  E.  Pollard,  Arthur  Deerin 
Call,  the  Rev.  H.  Dunnico,  Lucien  Le  Foyer,  Emile  Arn;iud. 
Members  absent  but  represented  by  proxies  were  Dr.  Hiiher- 
lin,  by  M.  Quartier-la-Tente ;  Conseiller  d'Etat,  Neuchatel : 
M.  Magalhaes  Lima,  by  M.  Golay,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Bureau  at  Berne;  M.  Gaston  Moch,  by  Colonel  Lamouche. 
Members  sending  their  regrets  were:  M.  M.  Giretti,  M.  van 
dej-  Mandere,  Dr.  Bucher-Heller,  Th.  Ruyssen.  Ch.  Richet, 
Mad.  Petersen-Norup. 

M.  Rodolphe  Goldscheid,  President  of  the  Austrian  Peace 
Society,  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Alfred  Fried.  The  Polish  Peace  Society  nominated 
as  its  representative  upon  the  Council  its  president,  Dr. 
J.  Polak. 

Dr.  G.  Bovet,  president  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  re- 
ported at  length  with  reference  to  the  Bureau's  accounts  for 
1920  and  the  budget  for  1921.  The  Council  voted  to  direct 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Bureau  to  organize  such  rela- 
tions between  the  Bureau  and  the  League  of  Nations,  in- 
cluding the  International  Labor  Bureau,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  various  associations  connected  with  the 
Bureau  informed  as  to  the  works  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  co-operate  as  efficiently  as  possible  in  the  change  and 
perfection  of  that  organization.  The  place  of  meeting  for 
the  next  Congress  was  left  for  decision  to  the  Council.  The 
net  results  of  all  the  conferences  are  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Resolutions 

(Translated  from  Official  French  Text  for  the  Advocate 
of  Peace) 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  QUESTIONS  RELATIVE 

TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  TO  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Chairman,  M.  E.  Arnaud,  Paris 

I.  The  establishment  of  the  rules  of  law  between  nations 
ought  to  lead  promptly  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  resort 
to  war. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  it  is  indispensable  that,  in 
case  of  a  break-down  of  friendly  conciliation  or  of  the 
failure  of  mediation,  or  of  an  agreement  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  arbitral  jurisdiction  for  the  solution  of  a  con- 
flict, the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  should 
be  given  jurisdiction  in  such  a  controversy  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reaching  a  definite  and  peaceful  solution. 

It  is  necessary,  furthermore,  that  the  principles  of  law, 
upon  which  must  be  based  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Court,  should  be  formulated,  and  that  a  public 
international  code  should  be  drawn  and  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  the  nations. 

The  absence  of  these  two  elements,  obligatory  jurisdiction 
and  the  codification  of  the  principles  of  public  international 
law,  explains  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  peoples 
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for  tilt-  establishment  nf  MII  international  court  of  Justice 
mid  tin-  delay  In  tin-  ratification  of  the  convention  pro\ tdlng 
for  its  (Trillion. 

The  <Joii|{res.s  ,,f  Luxemburg  calls  tin-  attention  of  the 
next  Assembly  of  tin-  League  of  Nations  to  these  mutters 
of  the  Bntt  importance,  ami  points  out  to  the  Seeretary- 
licncral  of  the  I-eague  the  necessity  of  preparing  without 
delay  studies  ami  documents  to  IK-  put  at  the  disi>osltion  of 
the  Assembly  with  the  view  to  the  solution  of  these  qiios- 
tious. 

II.  The  Congress  of  Luxemburg  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  carrying  on   in   each   country   an   intensive   propaganda 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Society  of  Nations  and  to 
it-  ..flails  a  character  us  democratic  as . possible,  with   the 
view  that  the  league  may  approach  as  soon  as  |K>ssible  unto 
a   l-eague  of  the  1'eoples.     It   recommends  again  the  election 
of  delegates   to   the    Assembly    by   the    most    democratic   and 
|Hipular  method  employed   within  each  country. 

III.  The   Congress   of    Luxemburg   calls   attention   to   the 
principles   initiated   by   the  Assembly   held   in   Hale.    May   L'l. 
I'.rjll,  and  to  the  nece.sslty  of  proclaiming  them  at  the  very 
head  of  the  Covenant  of  the  I  .rogue  of  Nations  as  funda- 
mental   principles    uiHtn   which    that    I-caguo   must    rest    and 
which  ought  to  inspire  all  those  who  are  culled  to  collabo- 
rate In  its  work. 

Tin-  Congress  |Hilnts  out  in  particular  that  it  Is  of  great 
importance  to  proclaim  and  apply  "the  inalienable  and 
indestructible  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  freely  of  them- 
selves" as  international  law,  which  grants  each  of  them  the 
privilege  of  freely  choosing  its  political  and  social  order 
without  any  outside  intervention:  and.  in  eonsequemv.  there 
is  a  strict  obligation  u|«on  the  part  of  the  States  to  consider 
as  proteges,  under  this  principle,  the  national  minorities 
existing  within  their  territory— an  obligation  sanctioned, 
among  others,  by  the  protocols  -igned  at  Saint  Ccrmaln  in 
I'.H'.I.  This  protection  is  a  restraint  upon  a  number  of  In- 
justices bom  of  recent  treaties  or  maintained  hy  such' 
treaties-  treaties  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small 
conquered  nations,  have  not  taken  into  account  sufficiently 
the  rights  of  |>eoplcs.  It  would  be  quite  unjust  that  the 
onerous  penaltie.  ini|>oscd  upon  the  small  conquered  pen 
pies  should  IK-  enforced,  while  those  a  little  more  numerous, 
a  little  more  favorably  situated,  should  escai>e. 

AH  a  guarantee  of  this  protection,  the  Congress  demands 
that  there  U>  given  to  national  minorities  the  ability  to 
appeal  to  a  national  tribunal,  and  that  not  only  aivordlllg 
to  the  procedure  preserllicd  by  sovereign  States,  but  upon 
the  legitimate  initiative  of  interested  parties  themselves. 

IV.  The   Congress   pleads   for   the  abolition   of  the   death 
penalty,   and   demands    that    in    each    nation    the    necessary 
modifications   \n>   effected    both    In    the   ]>cnal    and    military 
codes  of  law. 

V.  Without  wishing  to  abridge  the  lllierty  of  the  press, 
the  Congress  demands  that  the  league  of  Nations  organize, 
particularly   by  the  international  recognition  of  the  right  to 
reply,  the  repression  of  public  lies  through  the  columns  .if 
the   press  or  of  public  gathering's.   es|ieflally   where   such    Is 
calculated    to  arouse  hatred   Iwtween   |Miiple>. 

VI.  "The   Congress   recalls   that    the   |K)liti<iil    relations  of 
nations.  In  order  to  IN-  normal  and  not  to  end  periodically    {,, 
catastrophe...  ,,ught   to  IK-  ordered  on  the  same  principles  of 
elementarv     morals    that    rule    ill    all    countries    the    normal 
relations   Ix-twecn    Individuals.      It  recalls  what   experience 


teaches,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  seek  the  right  In  order  to 
INI. I  the  useful,  and  that  if  a  transgression  of  moral  rules 
is  able  to  appear  sometimes  favorable  to  the  particular  and 
immediate  interests,  it  is  In  reality  the  observation  of  these 
rules  which  only  assures  the  safeguard  of  superior  and 
permanent  interests." 

VII.  The  Congress  demands  that  the  League  of  Nations 
he  completed  as  soon  as  |>osslble  by  the  admission  of  States 
which  as  yet   are  outside,  to  the  end  that  it   may  acquire 
that   universal   character  which   Is  essential   for  the  work 
which  It  ought  to   accomplish. 

VIII.  "It    is    held    that    the    development   of   intellectual 
relations   lietween   the   peoples   Is   at  least   as   necessary   as 
that  of  economic  relations.     It  Is  held  that  the  existence 
of  more  than   four  hundred   international  groups  of  every 
nature,   of   which    the   more   imp.. riant    are   federated   in   a 
world  union,  justifies   the  proposal   to  set   up  a   |>ermancnt 
organization  of  intellectual  workers  similar  to  that  which 
has  already  been  created  for  manual  and  hygienic  workers. 
Since  the  program  of  such  an  organization,  which  attempts 
to  endow  the  world  with  a  union  of  Institutions  having  for 
their  object  to  co-ordinate  and  to  support  all  that  humanity 
has    produced    in    the  domain   of  thought,   has   already    re- 
ceived the  moral   supiiort  of  a   number  of  member-*  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Congress  begs  leave  to  press  upon 
the    next    Assembly    of   the   delegates    to    be    convened    in 
<ienevu  that  they  take  the  measures  necessary  in  order  to 
assure  intellectual   workers  an  organization  commensurate 
with   the   rOle  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world." 

IX.  "The   Congress,    reiterating   its   formal   protestations 
against  secret  diplomatic  treaties,  takes  upon  Itself  to  recom- 
mend   the    nullification,    under    international    law,    of    the 
treaties  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  a  public  parlia- 
mentary discussion  or  definitely  approved  by  a  referendum 
to  the  interested  peoples." 

X.  "The  Council,  taking  into  consideration  the  proposition 
which  has  lioen  submitted  to  It  with  reference  to  a  universal 
calendar  as  a   moms  of  promoting  IH-IICC  between  the  peo- 
ples,  directs   the   bureau   to   bring  together   the   documents 
for  such  a  study  In  view  of  the  next  Congress." 

COMMISSION  FOR  DISARMAMENT 
Chairman.  M.  Helmut  von  Cerlach,  Berlin 

The  Congress  applauds  the  conference  for  disarmament 
which,  upon  the  Initiative  of  President  Harding.  Is  to  meet 
at  Washington  in  November:  but,  even  In  case  of  its  suc- 
cess, the  conference  will  lie  able  to  lead  only  to  a  partial 
disarmament  of  a  limited  iminticr  of  the  |ieoples.  rnqiics- 
tionably.  it  is  In  the  interest  of  all  peoples  to  arrive  at  a 
complete  disarmament.  This  complete  disarmament  will 
!M>  accomplished  only  by  a  League  of  Nations  including  all 
civilized  |icoples.  The  Coiigrcs-  considers  general  disarma- 
ment as  the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations 
The  individual  States  ought  to  he  iN-rmltted  to  maintain 
only  |Killee  forces  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sea  In  a 
limited  numlMT  and  recruited  only  upon  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  is  urgent,  first,  that.  jM-ndlng  the  decisions  of 
the  conference  at  Washington,  all  naval  construction 
should  IM-  siis|NMidcd  :  ami.  second,  that  as  a  first  step  toward 
disarmament  upon  land,  the  armies  of  other  power-  should 
lie  n  d n< f< I  at  least  to  the  number  |M>rmitteil  to  licrmnny  hy 
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the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  aud  that  conscription  should,  hy 
the  same  token,  he  abolished, 

COMMISSION  FOR  PROPAGANDA 

Chairman,  M.  Ed.  Quartier-la-Tente,  Conseiller  d'Etat, 
Neuchatel 

The  Committee  on  Propaganda  proposes  to  the  Congress 
of  1921,  at  Luxemburg,  the  confirmation  of  all  propa- 
ganda recommendations  passed  heretofore  by  the  Peace 
Congress  and  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
peace  societies:  propaganda  for  all  forms  of  associations, 
for  the  women,  for  the  press,  for  public  conferences,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  posters,  postal  cards,  and  the  celebration 
of  important  anniversaries,  such  as  the  18th  of  May,  that 
of  the  opening  of  the  League  of  Nations,  etc.  But,  further- 
more, the  Congress  of  Luxemburg  formulates  also  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  war  has  produced  a  prejudice 
against  all  work  for  peace,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement  has  been  dropped  from  view.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  proposes  to  advertise  the  existence  and 
activity  of  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix  at  Berne, 
by  publishing  in  all  possible  languages  a  display  brochure 
quite  brief  but  clear.  This  brochure  ought  to  announce 
that  the  bureau  pursues  its  activities,  and  that  it  solicits 
the  effective  collaboration  of  all  the  friends  of  peace. 

The  Congress  believes  it  necessary  that  the  Bureau  Inter- 
national de  la  Paix  name  in  each  country  a  representative 
charged  to  promote  the  organization  of  peace  working 
groups  and  to  labor  to  support  the  enterprise  by  every 
possible  means.  The  list  of  representatives  ought  to  be 
published  regularly. 

The  Congress  believes  that  the  publication  of  the  peace 
organ  known  as  "Le  Monvement  Paciftste"  ought  to  be 
more  frequent,  at  least  monthly,  at  least  as  voluminous  as 
now,  and  in  a  form  to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  among 
the  peace  workers  in  favor  of  the  ideas  which  it  upholds 
and  defends. 

The  Congress  proposes  to  the  Bureau  International  de  la 
Paix  to  study  the  various  means  of  bringing  about  a  better 
union  between  all  the  members  of  the  associations  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  desirable  cohesion  between  all  peace 
working  groups  within  the  various  countries. 

The  Congress  insists  especially  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary,  if  the  propaganda  and  peace  work  is  to  have  an 
effective  influence  upon  the  acts  of  governments  and  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  call  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  the  active  associations  and,  in  general, 
of  all  workers  throughout  the  world. 

COMMISSION  FOR  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  M.  Louis  Favre,  Geneva 
FORMATION  OF  A  TEACHING  CORPS 

The  twenty-first  Peace  Congress,  meeting  at  Luxemburg 
the  10th,  llth,  12th,  and  13th  of  August,  1921,  recalling  the 
recommendations  passed  by  preceding  peace  congresses,  rec- 
ommendations relating  especially  to  the  question  of  peace 
instruction  throughout  the  world,  submits  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1)  Organized  effort  by  peace  working  groups  and  persons 
close  to  the  heads  of  normal  schools  with  the  view  of  incor- 


porating in  all  instruction  a  spirit  conforming  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  peace. 

(2)  The  inauguration  of  prize  contests  upon  subjects  rela- 
tive to  international  peace,  the  activities  of  peace  workers, 
their  accomplishments,  the  Society  of  Nations,  and  to  what 
is  and  what  ought  to  be. 

(3)  The  exchange  of  young  teachers  between  the  various 
countries. 

PROPAGANDA  AMONG  THE  YOUNG 

(1)  The  change  of  programs  and  manuals  of  instruction 
with  the  view  of  eliminating  all  that  is  calculated  to  arouse 
hatred,  chauvinism,  and  narrow  nationalism,  as  well  as  false 
conceptions  of  heroism.    The  Congress  in  particular  calls  to 
the  attention  of  school  authorities  the  following:   (a)  That 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  world  there  should  be  given  to 
the  children  of  both  sexes  an  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
which  shall  be  truly  humane,  devised  with  the  view  of  de- 
veloping individuals,  exalting  the  beauty  of  labor  in  all  its 
forms,  setting  forth  the  effective  solidarity  which  exists  be- 
tween nations,   inculcating   fraternity   between  all  peoples, 
whatever  be  their  race  or  their  color,  and  that  in  order  to 
perfect  this  international  education  among  the  young  there 
he  created  in  each  country  a  service  for  the  promotion,  under 
a  system  of  exchanges,  of  the  residence  of  students  in  for- 
eign countries.     (l>)  That  a  rational  physical  culture  having 
in  view  no  military  end  should  be  given  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

(2)  The  action  on  the  part  of  parents  and  families  with 
the  view  of  creating  among  the  young  an  atmosphere  of 
moral  sanity  and  of  the  peace  spirit. 

The  Twenty-first  Peace  Congress  recalls  that  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1889,  of  Hamburg  in  1897,  of  Glasgow  in  1901, 
of  Boston  in  1904,  of  Munich  in  1907,  adopted  resolutions 
relative  to  a  common  language,  and  declares  itself  favorable 
to  the  adoption  of  a  universal  alphabet  and  a  universal  lan- 
guage, and  directs  the  Berne  Bureau  to  help  to  promote  the 
practical  solution  of  these  two  questions. 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

Chairman,  Senator  H.  La  Fontaine,  Belgium 

I.  With    the    view    of   obviating   the   tariff   controversies 
which  have  been   in  the  past  one  of  the  most  productive 
causes  of  war,  the  Congress  is  of  the  opinion,  first,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  away  with  all  customs  barriers  of  every 
kind,  and,  further,  that  it  is  essential  to  convert  all  customs 
charges  of  every  kind  into  excise  duties,  and  that  in  all  cir- 
cumstances it  is  essential  to  secure  for  all   nations  equal 
commercial  conditions. 

II.  Whereas  the  war  has  profoundly  affected  the  economic 
situation  of  all  the  States  of  Europe ;  whereas  some,  because 
their  exchange  is  too  high,  are  not  able  to  export,  and  others, 
because  their  exchange  is  too  low,  are  not  able  to  import; 
whereas  the  consequences  of  this  lack  of  equilibrium  are 
destruction,  debts,  and  miseries  which  are  increasing  daily; 
whereas  all,  victors  and  vanquished,  former  belligerents  as 
well  as  former  neutrals,  have  the  same  interest  in  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  is  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  a  sane  adjustment  of  the  state  of 
exchange  and  of  a  re-establishment  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween production  and  consumption,   the  Congress  demands 
the  creation  of  an  international  financial  institute  (a  Pinan- 
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Hal  Society  of  Nations)  nf  MM  official  character,  which  shall 
establish  a  world  UNIII  guaranteed  by  nil  the  States  and 
which  shall  undertake  all  other  necessary  financial  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  Hie  pur|«>se  of  reviving  (he  economic 
I'fe  of  the  world  and  of  coming  In  (he  aid  of  those  States 
which  arc  going  down  under  the  weight  of  their  war  debts. 

III.  Whereas  the  variety  of  monetary  systems  is  one  serl- 
"ii^  c;in-e  of  trouble  in  commercial  transactions;   whereas 
the  establishment  <>f  a  universal  monetary  system  would  be 
a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  mankind;  whereas  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances which  have  produced  in  the  world  the  prepon- 
derance of  paper  money  demand  the  adoption  of  a  different 
system  of  exchange,  with  money  standards  of  an  Interna- 
tional character,  the  Congress  invites  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic commissions  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  give  to  the 
monetary  problems  thus  set  forth  a  solution  as  soon  as 
possible. 

IV.  The  Congress  renews  its  resolutions,  adopted  in  1840 
and  1891,  relative  to  the  unification  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures.   It  Insists  ifpon  the  utility  of  such  unification  from  the 
liolnt  of  view  of  industrial  and  commercial  relations,  which 
would  now  be  especially  promoted  by  such  a  reform. 

V.  The  Congress  regrets  that  the  1'nlvorsal  I'ostal  Union 
In  Its  session  at  Madrid  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  estab- 
lish the  postal  rates  as  they  were  before  the  war.     It  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  nations  will  return  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  former  rates.     It  has  been  elsewhere  shown 
that  the  increases  have  not  resulted  In  any  appreciable  in- 
crease of  receipts,  but  rather  have  constituted  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  economic  and  intellectual  relations,  and  that  they 
liave  caused  a   general   Impoverishment.     It  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  matter  of  postal  tariffs  may  soon  be  brought 
op  for  revision,  and  that  there  will  be  adopted  uniform  In- 
ternational rates  as  low  as  possible. 

COMMISSION  ON  ACTUALITIES 
Chairman,  M.  L  Quidde,  Munich 

I.  The  Famine  in  Ku»»ia. — The   Peace  Congress,   noting 
with  sorrow  the  famine  in  Russia  and  the  misery  of  children 
In  Austria  and  of  other  victims  of  the  war,  considers  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  international  good  will  (1)  promptly  to  relieve 
these  populations  without  any  attempt  to  influence  political, 
religious,  national,  or  social  cla-<  propaganda:   i-i  to  create 
a  permanent  international  organization  for  emergency  relief. 

II.  The  Right  of  Self-determination  in  Lithuania.— The 
Congress  demands  of  the  league  of  Nations  that  the  self- 
determination  of  populations  living  in  Lithuania  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  law  as  a  fact  and  realized  as  soon  as  possiMc. 

III.  Upper  Silesia. — The   Congress,    ill    considering   that 
the  plebiscite  is  the  established  method  of  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  people  under  law,  the  people  having  the  ri^'ht  to 
rlis|K.se  freely  of  themselves,  expresses  Its  gratification  that 
the  population  of  Upper  Silesia  has  been  called  thus  to  de- 
cide as  to  their  nationality,  and  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  electoral  operations  have  been  effectively  and  most  suc- 
cessfully   accomplished;     (2)    considering    that    under    the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  "the  results  of  the  vote 
shall  be  determined  by  communes."  and  that,  in  fact  ma- 
jorities vary  according  to  localities,  the  Congress  believes 
that  a   neneral  solution  cannot   thus  be  adopted,  and  that 
then-fore,  the  solution  by  Intervention  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  if  It  can  l>e  found  reasonable  and  possible,  according  t« 
the  vol.-  l.\   re-ion  <>r  by  commune:  (3)  considering  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  sets  forth  that  It  ought  to  be  held  at 


tin-  time  aeeoniing  to  "the  wish  of  the  inhabitants"  and  ac- 
mrdlng  to  "the  geographic  and  economic  situation  of  locali- 
ties," the  Congress  believes  that  the  primary  consideration 
is  the  wish,  or  rather  the  will,  of  the  imputations,  the  carry  - 
Ing  out  of  which  ought  to  be  with  only  a  minimum  sacrifice 
of  those  economic  and  geographic  considerations  which, 
though  often  legitimate,  likewise  too  often  hide  iMilitical  and 
mental  reservations  and  capitalist  interests;  (4)  finally,  the 
(  ongress  demands  that  the  accompanying  solution  should  be 
promptly  adopted,  for  it  recalls  that  an  economic  regime  of 
free  circulation  would  lessen  the  Inconvenience  that  any 
solution  would  be  able  to  provide,  and  addresses  a  pressing 
appeal  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Upper  Silesia,  as  to  the  peoples 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  that  intervention  be  sincerely  ac- 
cepted as  the  right  method  of  solution,  and  that  all  violence 
be  omitted.  The  Congress,  in  the  presence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  which  returns  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  decision  of  the  question  of  Upper 
Silesia,  refers  this  resolution  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
league  of  Nations. 

IV.  The    Greco  -  Turkish    War. — The    Congress    protests 
against  the  war  which  Is  spreading  fire  and  bloodshed  again 
throughout  a  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     It  recalls  that  the 
Supreme  Council  in  Its  session  at  London  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  of  examination  close  to  the 
interests  of  the  populations;  it  deplores  the  Greek  refusal 
to  accept  this  pacific  solution  and  condemns  the  Greek  re- 
course to  arms  under  the  pretext  of  a  previous  mandate  of 
the  Powers,  since  revoked  by  them;  it  protests  against  the 
neutral  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  expresses  the 
view  that  it  was  its  duty  to  require  the  immediate  cessation 
of   military   operations:    and   that   now    it   belongs   to   the 
I-eague  of  Nations— the  Council,  the  Assembly,  or  the  Court 
of  International  Justice — to  determine  the  law  and  to  assure 
the  peace. 

V.  The  Regpontibilitics  of  the  War. — The  Congress  recalls 
the  resolution  of  September,  1019,  by  which  the  Council  of 
the  Bureau  at  Berne  invited  the  governments  to  examine 
by  an  international  neutral  commission,  invested  with  all 
the   necessary   powers,    the   responsibilities   relative   to   the 
violence  of  the  war,  its  prolongation,  and  the  excesses  com- 
mitted in   the  course  of  the  conflict     The  passionate  de- 
Iwtes  which  actually  accompanied  this  In  the  different  coun- 
tries, notably  on  the  question  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
war,  threatens  to  injure  considerably  the  moral  and  political 
accord  of  peoples.     It  Is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  it.     For 
this  purpose  the  Congress  demands  the  appointment   of  an 
international  committee  with  unquestionable  authority  and 
perfect  impartiality,  at  the   disposition   of  which  ought  to 
be  put  all  official  and  other  documents  which  will  enable 
them  fully  to  accomplish  their  mission.     Of  coarse,  all  the 
documents  furnished  the  commission  ought  to  be  published. 

VI.  The  reparations  ought  to  cause  the  abandonment  of 
supplementary    sanctions.     The   Congress   notes    with    the 
profoundest   satisfaction    the   solemn   declaration    made   by 
the  German  Chancellor,  to  the  effect  that   Germany  ought 
scrupulously    and   courageously   to  execute   the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her  In  order  to  secure  the  reparation  of  the 
destructions  and  devastations  resulting  from  the  war.    The 
Congress  hopes  that,  in  her  Interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
general  peace,  the  entire  German  people,  more  clearly  than 
In  the  past,  shall  approve  these  declarations  and  support 
only    a    conscientious    government,    a    government    clearly 
resolTed  as  at  present  voicing  real  and  not  equivocal  proofs 
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of  the  German  will.  The  Congress  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  Allies  in  their  turn  may  terminate  at  once  the  applica- 
tion of  supplementary  sanctions  not  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  witnessing  thus  their  support  of  justice 
and  their  will  for  peace  and  greatly  facilitating  the  r61e  of 
the  men  to  whom  in  Germany  are  given  the  mission  of  up- 
holding the  law  and  of  combating  the  military  and  warlike 

plots. 

VII.  The  Question  of  Albania. — The  Congress   expresses 
its   regret   that  the   question   of  the   frontiers  of   Albania, 
stirred  up  by  Greece  and  the  State  of  Serbo-Croate-Slovene, 
has  been  referred  to  the  Supreme  Council  and  not  to  the 
League  of  Nations.    In  any  event,  it  expresses  the  hope  that, 
conforming  to  the  rights  of  peoples  and  to  the  application  of 
article  10  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
frontiers  of  Albania,   such  as  have  been  fixed  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  great  powers  in  1913,  should  be  respected  and 
definitely  guaranteed. 

VIII.  The  Economic  Clauses  of  the  Treaties  of  Saint  Ger- 
main,  Neuillu,   and,  Trianon. — The  Congress   expresses   the 
hope  that  in  the  execution  of  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
treaties  of  Saint  Germain,  Neullly,  and  Trianon  there  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  of 
equity,  the  economic  situation  of  the  interested  countries — 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary — to  the  end  that  these  countries 
may  not  be  ruined,  but,   on  the  contrary,  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  them  to  revive,  as  they  have  the  will  so  to  do, 
through  their  labors  and  peaceful  pursuits. 


THE  BRITISH  PEACE  SOCIETY'S 
CENTENARY 

From  The  HeralQ,  of  Peace,  organ  of  the  British  Peace 
Society,  in  the  September  issue,  we  obtain  the  speeches  de- 
'  llvered  at  the  centenary  exercises  of  the  ancient  society, 
held  In  London  and  Birmingham  some  weeks  ago.  Through- 
out the  speeches  runs  a  note  of  realism,  but  this  note  seems 
rarely  to  damj>en  the  ardor  for  peace,  or  the  militant  faith 
of  the  speakers,  who  included  Lord  Parmoor,  the  president 
of  the  society;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil;  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium ; 
Professor  Dresselhuys,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
Dutch  Parliament;  J.  R.  Clynes,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jay  T. 
Stocking,  who  represented  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Two  meetings  were  held  in  London,  one  In  the  Guildhall 
and  the  other  in  Central  Hall. 

In  his  opening  address  before  the  Guildhall  meeting,  Lord 
Parmoor  said : 

This  afternoon  we  are  celebrating  in  this  historic  hall  the 
centf-narv  of  the  Peace  Society.  On  this  same  day  105  years 
ago  the  Peace  Society  was  established.  The  five  years  are 
accounted  for  because  the  centenary  had  to  be  postponed 
until  the  war  period  was  over.  To  some  people  the  name  of 
a  peace  society  may  appear  something  of  a  mockery,  having 
regard  to  the  international  outlook :  but  I  draw  a  more 
cheering  and  more  cheerful  conclusion.  I  think  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any 
conditions  under  which  an  appeal  should  be  more  readily 
listened  to  on  behalf  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  society, 
or  when  there  could  be  a  more  urgent  necessity  to  endeavor 
to  teach  and  press  home  the  principles  for  which  this  society 
stands  and  for  which  it  has  stood  firm  for  over  a  century 
of  time. 

The  society,  as  you  know,  started  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  the  centenary  of  our  celebration  fell  on 


the  morrow  of  the  great  World  War.  which  broke  out  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  Those  who  started  this  society  were 
under  a  feeling  of  dismay  and  horror  at  the  desolation  and 
ruin  which  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  had  brought  to  large 
tracts  in  Europe.  During  the  intervening  century  since 
that  date  there  have  been  changes  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  the  social  and  industrial  organization  of 
European  society,  but  these  changes  have  rendered  civiliza- 
tion more  sensitive  to  the  evils  of  war,  especially  of  war 
between  armed  nations  equipped  with  the  fearful  weapons 
which  science  has  invented  for  the  purposes  of  death  and 
mutilation.  This  sensitiveness  of  modern  conditions  is  a 
factor  which  no  thoughtful  person  can  afford  to  disregard. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  majority,  if  it  is  a  majority,  of 
mankind  are  urgently  desirous  to  ensure  a  permanent  world 
peace  and  to  erect  effective  barriers  against  the  risk  of 
future  warfare.  They  must  go  further  and  determine  to 
direct  their  efforts  In  a  right  direction,  not  only  to  cry  peace, 
but  to  appreciate  and  combat  the  strength  of  the  forces 
which  make  for  war. 

I  may  state  quite  shortly  on  this  occasion  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  view  and  principles  of  this  society.  The 
success  or  failure  of  peace  efforts  does  not  mainly  depend  on 
the  logical  symmetry  of  peace  treaties,  or  the  careful  elab- 
oration of  checks  and  counter-checks  by  skilled  diplomatists. 
These  means  may  be  necessary,  but  they  do  not  touch  mat- 
ters of  fundamental  principle.  The  real  problem  is  one  of 
character  and  morality.  If  Christian  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive, it  must  be  reinforced  and  practiced  by  the  acceptance 
of  Christian  ethics  as  Christ  taught  them,  and  consecrated 
by  the  example  of  His  life.  He  taught  us  that  there  would 
be  no  real  peace  in  the  world  so  long  as  the  passions  and 
dispositions  of  men  were  such  as  to  lead  mankind  to  war 
and  violence,  and  that  we  wanted  the  ethics  for  real  peace — 
that  we  wanted  the  ethics  of  a  new  spiritual  life  founded 
upon  a  new  spiritual  effort.  There  is  no  escai>e,  in  my  opin- 
ion, from  the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  failure  in 
the  moral  outlook  of  mankind,  so  long  will  there  be  failure 
in  right  action  and  right  conduct.  This  is  no  reason  for 
hopelessness  or  despondency,  but  rather  for  fresh  effort  and 
renewed  Inspiration.  If  we  investigate  the  true  nature  of 
the  increasing  strains  and  burdens  which  accompany  ad- 
vancing civilization,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  largely  to 
be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  mutual  services 
which  are  urgently  required  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  good 
will  and  co-operation,  both  in  our  national  life  and  in  our 
international  intercourse. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  quite  directly  and  without  leav- 
ing any  loophole  for  compromise,  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  substitute  the  idea  of  brotherhood  for  the  idea  of  domi- 
nance and  the  duty  of  charity  to  others  in  place  of  the  asser- 
tion of  right  for  ourselves.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  future 
of  humanity  depends  on  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Unless  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
settling  the  sectional  rtisputets  which  discount  our  national 
solidarity,  or  the  racial  disputes  which  threaten  the  perma- 
nency of  international  peace.  The  reality  of  the  perils 
which  beset  progressive  civilization  at  the  present  time  needs 
no  emphasis.  The  war  is  over,  but  as  spring  is  said  to  linger 
in  the  lap  of  winter,  so  unfortunately  peace  lingers  on  the 
lap  of  outrage  and  violence.  There  are  danger  spots  in  many 
places,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  racial  animosities,  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  Europe  over  centuries  of  time,  have 
been  allayed  or  rendered  less  acute  at  the  present  time. 

The  expectation  that  the  conclusion  of  war  would  herald 
in  an  era  of  peace  and  general  international  co-operation 
has  not  so  far  been  realized.  There  are,  however,  bright 
spots  on  the  horizon.  The  cause  of  peace  might,  I  think,  be 
immediately  furthered  if  we — or.  rather,  if  America  and  our- 
selves— could  agree  on  the  adoption  of  the  general  principle 
of  disarmament  and  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  military 
conscription.  It  is  not  only  that  the  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments loads  the  scales  against  retaining  the  capital  resources 
necessary  to  provide  for  economic  restoration,  but  that  there 
is  a  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the  field 
of  productive  labor.  Then,  loo,  me  may  hope — and  this,  too, 
should  be  regulated  in  a  special  manner  between  America 
and  ourselves — then,  too,  we  may  hope  for  the  formation  of 
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nn  international  n'urt  to  rarry  further  and  to  make  more 
i-oiiiplete  the  |iriiu-l|>le  of  arbitration  •  n  principle  which  has 
nlwii.vs  been  one  of  the  fiiinliiiiieiit:il  buses  of  the  teaching 
of  this  I'caiv  SiM-ietv.  It  is  alwa.vs  necessary  to  appreciate 
that  reforms  nf  this  character,  if  they  arc  to  lie  really  effect- 
ive, must  carry  the  assent  of  nations  with  them:  ami  as  I 
have  sniil  more  than  once.  I  think  In  a  s|n-.-ial  manner,  must 
have  the  ament  and  co-o|icratlon  of  this  nuintry  and 
America. 

I  will  refrain  this  afternoon  from  Diving  further  illustra- 
tions. There  In  an  urgent  need  to  spread  the  teaching  of 
this  I'eace  Society  and  to  use  every  effort  to  raise  the  moral 
standard  of  our  outlook,  upon  which  depends,  ami  upon 
which  alone  depends.  I  think,  i  he  future  of  world  tranquillity 
and  world  peace. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

FBOU  THE  JAPAN  TIMES  AND  MAIL  ie  gleaned  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  cutting  of  another  of  the  ties  that  hind 
Japan  to  its  ancient  order  and  of  the  acceptance  of  an- 
other custom  of  the  \Vest.  It  is  in  the  story  of  the 
home-coming  reception  given  the  crown  prince  upon 
his  return  to  Tokyo  after  his  world  tour.  Injected  into 
the  very  heart  of,  the  old  almost  religious  adoration  for 
the  Mikado's  family — an  adoration  mysterious  and 
sometimes  of  sinister  ini]x>rt  to  Occidental  minds — is 
something  very  like  the  boisterous  freedom  of  America 
with  its  great.  We  read: 

••huliiinhi  Haiku  Hun:ni.'"  Welcome  home,  Your  Im- 
|H>rlal  Highness!  Before  one's  eyes  dance  a  myriad  of 
hlood-red  spots  on  fields  of  purest  white.  In  one's  ears  are 
drumming  and  resounding  the  echoes  of  mighty  ordnance. 
the  lilare  of  joyous  hand  music,  the  scream  of  whistles,  the 
crash  of  drums  and  cymbals,  the  clung  of  bells,  and  the  "dull 
roar  of  reverence"  from  the  heart  of  Japan.  The  heir  ap- 
parent  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  Japan  is  home  again! 

The  character  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  crown 
prince  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  Tokyo  partook 
of  similar  impressive,  auspicious,  and  thrilling  events 
in  the  Occident,  yet  in  the  very  midst  of  its  spontaneity, 
with  which  the  roars  of  "Banzai" — strictly  forbidden  by 
the  police — swelled  and  reverberated  over,  under, 
around,  and  through  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
potential  ruler  of  the  Kmpire,  it  was  distinctly  different. 
Forbidden  at  the  lust  moment  to  break  down  the  high 
walls  of  custom  in  the  matter  of  voicing  their  enthusi- 
asm, the  eager  multitude — jH-rhaps  the  greatest  ever 
gathered  along  a  given  route  in  the  history  of  Japan — 
wen-  no  more  able  to  restrain  themselves  than  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

K.  W.  BOYDKN,  AMERICAN  OBSI:I;\I  t;  UK  TJIK  HKPARA- 
TIONS  COMMISSION,  who  has  been  playing  an  important, 
if  seldom  noted,  part  in  the  economic  negotiations  that 
have  been  under  way  in  Euro|)e,  has  made  a  decision  of 
far-reaching  importance  as  to  the  number  of  gold  marks 
that  Germany  must  pay  France  in  redemption  of 
France's  loans  to  Belgium.  Mr.  Boyden  was  made  arbi- 
trator after  a  financial  conference  in  Paris  early  in 
August,  in  which  no  agreement  could  be  reached.  Ger- 
many being  required  to  pay  Belgium's  debt  to  France 
and  other  allied  nations  who  came  to  her  financial  aid 
during  the  war,  this  question  arose  as  to  payment  of  the 
debt  to  France:  Should  Germany  pay  a  sum  in  gold 


murks  equal  to  the  value  of  the  number  of  francs  loaned 
1>\  France,  as  of  the  date  of  the  loans,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the 
\iilue  of  the  francs  that  were  loaned,  as  of  the  present:* 
The  franc  being  seriously  depreciated  now,  the  turning 
over  of  the  number  of  gold  marks  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  number  of  francs  loaned  by  France  to  Bel- 
gium would  have  meant  a  serious  loss  to  France  in  actual 
value.  Mr.  Boyden  ruled  that  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  franc  on  November  11,  1918,  the  day  of  the  armis- 
tice, should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
value  to  be  paid  by  Germany.  His  decision  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  France.  She  will  receive,  it  is  stated, 
more  than  2,000,000,000  gold  francs,  or  about  twice  as 
much  as  if  she  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
value  of  the  franc.  Incidentally,  news  of  Mr.  Boyden's 
decision  called  from  Senator  Borah  the  statement  that 
the  American  people  are  being  systematically  deceived. 
He  meant,  it  is  assumed,  that  America  is  in  the  center 
of  European  affairs  without  the  American  people  being 
advised. 

TIIK  IJONDON  TIMES  recently  printed  appreciatively 
the  excellent  words  and  spirit  of  President  Hard  ing's 
letter  to  the  Peace  Arch  Memorial  Association,  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  the  International  Peace 
Arch,  the  memorial  erected  near  Blaine,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Canadian  border.  Both  Americans  and 
(  aimdians  contributed  to  the  building  of  this  symbol  of 
of  the  peace  and  good  will  that  have  existed  between  the 
two  peoples  for  generations,  and  across  the  seas,  as  on 
this  continent,  there  was  warm  accord  in  these  words  of 
the  President: 

You  have  erected  a  temple  of  peace  whose  gates  are  never 
to  be  closed  save  by  war.  One  century  and  more  of  i>eace 
with  the  British  Kmpire,  our  relations  of  unbroken  amity 
with  Canada,  the  fact  that  the  boundary  line  of  3,000  miles 
remains  unfortified — these  are  testimonies  that  the  world 
grows  wiser  and  better.  All  mankind  looks  to  this  example 
and  yearns  to  follow  it.  We  are  justified  In  believing  that 
the  time  Is  at  hand  when  It  may  take  a  long  step  In  that 
direction. 

\Vllll.i:  T11K  MOVEMENT  FOR  SOME  SORT  OF  FEDERA- 
TION', political  or  otherwise,  of  the  new  Baltic  States 
continues  and  meetings  of  leaders  of  the  nations  are 
held  from  time  to  time,  not  a  great  deal  of  progress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  months.  The 
late  conference  at  Helsingfors  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  abortive.  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia  the 
sentiment  for  federation  is  strong.  But  there  is  a  con- 
viction among  many  interested  in  the  project  that 
Poland  and  Finland  also  should  IK-  embraced.  That 
rai -os  obstacles.  Poland  does  not  want  to  associate  her- 
self with  Lithuania.  There  is  trouble,  too,  between  Po- 
land and  Latvia  over  territory,  and  a  consequent  ten- 
dencv,  it  appears,  toward  unity  between  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  is  in  opposition  to  Polish  views.  In  Finland  and 
Kstlionia.  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  found  a  consider- 
able Polish  tendency.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Science 
Moiiilor,  looking  at  the  situation  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  Higa,  thinks  that  the  immediate  step  is  a  con- 
cert M-.vcen  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and  Latvia.  It  is 
retried  that  a  conference  of  representatives  of  these 
State-  will  be  held  shortlv  in  Reval. 
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SUBSTANTIAL  I-KOGKESS  Js  BEING  MADE  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  Poland  and  the  free  city  of  Danzig,  look- 
ing to  the  setting  up  of  adequate  machinery  for  han- 
dling their  economic  and  other  relations.  Agreement  has 
been  reached,  it  is  learned,  as  to  the  payment  of  railway 
fares,  customs  duties,  and  similar  charges  in  Danzig  in 
the  monetary  medium  of  either  Danzig  or  Poland.  Ar- 
rangements also  have  been  made  as  to  means  of  handling 
customs  and  as  to  division  of  customs  influence.  Fur- 
ther, understandings  have  been  formulated  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  minority  in  the  free  city,  schools, 
naturalization,  passage  of  the  frontiers,  navigation  by 
sea  and  river,  postal  machinery  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication. Various  other  questions  are  in  process  of 
settlement,  and  certain  other  questions  that  have  been 
more  troublesome  will  be  referred  to  the  League  of 
Nations  for  settlement.  Among  these  latter  questions 
is  that  of  division  of  the  railroad. 

JUST  PRIOR  TO  THE  MEETING  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Societies  for  Moral  Progress  met 
in  Geneva  in  the  hope  of  exercising  their  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  League.  Their  provisional  pro- 
gram included  discussion  of  the  following  topics : 

Should  a  parliament  of  nations  be  created?  Should 
the  League  be  universal  or  limited  ?  Legal  ways  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  their  own  sort ; 
obligatory  or  facultative  jurisdiction  between  States; 
simultaneous  disarmament  of  the  States;  liberty  of 
traffic  between  States  belonging  to  the  League ;  unity  of 
economic  policy  of  the  League  (distribution  of  raw  ma- 
terials, unification  of  currency,  etc.) ;  hygienic  meas- 
ures; colonial  administration;  necessary  psychological 
bases  for  the  prosperous  development  of  the  League; 
methods  of  social  pedagogy  to  implant  the  League  into 
the  mentality  of  the  peoples;  the  problem  of  a  conscious 
and  methodical  progress  of  humanity;  tasks  of  a  party 
of  humanity;  and  tasks  of  an  eventual  press  for  the 
League  of  Nations. 

IT  is  ANNOUNCED  that  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion opened  its  sittings  October  3.  The  issue  presented 
at  that  time  was  the  controversy  between  France  and 
Peru  relative  to  the  claims  of  French  Nationals  against 
the  South  American  republic. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  LONG-ESTABLISHED  FRIEND- 
SHIP between  the  American  and  Canadian  peoples, 
recent  dispatches  from  Toronto  indicate  that  Canada  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  political  campaign  in  which  the 
often-recurring  question  of  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  important.  Announcing  early 
this  month  that  he  will  dissolve  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment sometime  before  the  first  of  the  year,  Premier 
Meighen  said  that  in  the  appeal  to  the  people  the  tariff 
question  will  be  foremost.  One  dispatch  states  his  view 
in  these  words : 

Mr.  Meighen  pointed  out  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
many  advances  had  been  made  toward  reciprocal  trade  with 
the  United  States,  but  suddenly  the  Americans  had  changed 
their  minds  and  now  many  Canadian  products  were  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  American  market.  While  not  speak- 
ing in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  he  held 


that  we  must  guard  jealously  the  industrial  structure  and 
integrity  of  the  Dominion,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  a 
tariff  made  by  Canadians  for  Canadians  and  not  resting  on 
the  insecure  foundation  of  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.  He  believed  that  in  Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
the  time  would  come  when,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
farming  community  would  be  found  stanchly  supporting 
protection. 

To  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD,  all  has  been  quiet  along  the 
Nile  for  some  months,  but  late  news  sifting  out  of  Cairo 
reminds  us  that  the  makings  of  possible  future  out- 
breaks still  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt.  News  dated 
September  4  states  that  on  the  Mohammedan  New  Year 
there  were  fresh  pro-Zaghlul  demonstrations.  Address- 
ing his  followers  in  the  Mosque  of  Al  Azhar,  Zaghlul 
affirmed  that  he  would  welcome  independence  from  what- 
ever source.  He  also  has  issued  proclamations  to  the 
people,  defending  his  policy  and  attacking  the  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  officials  believe  Zaghlul  is  attempt- 
ing to  bedevil  the  authorities  into  action  against  him 
that  will  strengthen  his  hold  upon  his  followers.  Ap- 
parently, the  government  is  at  pains  to  guard  against 
anything  tending  to  inflame  the  people.  An  official 
denial  has  been  made  of  reports  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  Egypt  should  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fending her  borders  during  the  war. 

SIR  HERBERT  SAMUEL'S  REPORT  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  conditions  in  Palestine  during  the  past  year 
shows  that  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  the  present 
population  is  Jewish.  Of  a  total  of  about  700,000,  there 
are  76,000  Jews.  Arabs  and  Mohammedans  constitute 
the  vast  majority  of  the  remainder.  The  task  given 
under  the  British  mandate  for  this  territory  is  one  of 
great  complexities  and  equal  romance.  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  in  which  the  Jews  now  in  Palestine 
and  those  to  go  there  will  be  able  to  erect  for  themselves 
a  modern  national  home  with  their  own  national  and 
racial  institutions,  without  impairment  of  the  rights  of 
the  Arab  population.  That  would  be  no  slight  task  at 
best;  in  a  territory  the  size  of  Wales,  exceeding  diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered.  There  has  been  friction,  of 
course,  between  the  two  peoples  already ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  strong  hope  that  the  holding  of  an  even  balance 
and  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  justice  will 
gradually  remove  these  vexations  and  lay  a  sure  founda- 
tion. While  the  undertaking  is  being  carried  forward, 
the  British  must  maintain  a  garrison  for  defense  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  costing  them  a  pretty  penny.  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  reporting  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  said' 
that  a  garrison  of  5,000  combatant  troops  is  held  in 
Palestine  at  a  cost  of  between  $2,000  and  $2,500  per 
man.  The  total  charge  imposed  upon  the  British  ex- 
chequer is  2,500,000  pounds  per  year.  There  also  is  a 
police  force  of  1,300  men  and  a  gendarmerie  of  500 
men  is  being  organized,  but  it  is  explained  that  the  civil 
administration  costs  the  British  nothing.  Incidentally, 
of  the  new  gendarmerie,  50  are  to  be  mounted  on  camels. 

Rocking  the  boat  in  Panama  has  been  deferred  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  A  growing  number  of  papers 
seem  to  hope  that  the  season  is  forever  "closed." 
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Sm:  In  AIIVOCATK.  OK  PKA<  t  for  August.  Charles  K.  I  >olo 
advances  a  "thcorv"  concerning  "Justin-."  and  the  An\oi  \n 
promises  "an  :irticli>  expressing  an  opposing  theory."  I"  ap 
I  (car  in  a  subsequent  issue.  l»ur  sympathies  to  the  writer 
assicni-d  to  the  priHliietion  of  the  opposing  article.  When 
one  sets  ,  ill  to  demolish  a  "theory"  founded  upon  history 
and  eoiiimon  sense,  his  arguments  only  furnish  ailditional 
deinonst ration  of  the  soundness  of  the  "theory"  which  was 
to  have  been  demolished. 

From  countless  generations  of  savage  ancestors  we  inherit 
a  so-called  "husiness  system"  (still  functioning  along  cer- 
tain lilies  i  which  sets  ,.\i.rj  man  at  his  neighbor's  throat. 
t'nder  this  system,  other  things  e«|Uiil.  that  man  achieves 
the  greatest  "success"  who  iMithers  himself  least  aliout  his 
neighbor's  convenience  and  who  devotes  himself  with  the 
creates!  singleness  of  pur|M>sc  to  the  !ask  of  amassing  for 
himself  (he  creates!  possible  pile  of  things  from  whose  en- 
joyment he  may  liar  all  ulliers. 

(if  course,  in  !he  early  staccs  of  this  dispensation,  murder 
and  rapine  were  rampant,  ami  men  early  found  it  desirable 
to  set  up  artificial  conventions  restricting  the  free  play  of 
Ihe  natural  human  ]iro|»cnsitics.  The  notion  of  "property" 
was  set  up  and  a  screen  of  quasi-sacrcdness  was  thrown 
aroinul  human  life.  Compliance  with  such  restrictions  was 
dubbed  "justice."  and  "justice"  very  naturally  became  a 
fetish  with  those  who  wished  well  to  society.  Hut  the  no- 
tion of  "justice"  can  exist  only  in  a  community  still  but 
partially  civilized. 

Happily  a  new   dispensation,   snappinc  its  fingers  in  the 

face   of   "justice."    has   < ic.   and    has   come   to   stay.      It   ia 

rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  system,  whose  slogan  is, 
"Ituy  cheap:  sell  dear"-  supplanting  it  not  in  response  to 
Ihe  preachings  of  humanitarians  jmd  theorists,  hut  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  competition,  and  because  it  gives  to  the  man 
on  the  street  better  service  at  vastly  less  cost. 

For  instance,  the  two  million  )ieople  of  Philadelphia,  act- 
ing as  a  unit,  give  not  only  to  every  citizen  (however  un- 
worthy i.  but  even  to  the  strangers  within  our  gates, 
unearned  anil  to  all  alike,  all  the  street  facilities  we  can 
use.  and  not  one  of  us  can  get  any  more  of  such  facilities  by 
seeking  to  overreach  his  neighbor.  Hence  the  tendency  to 
overreach,  the  tendency  to  |M-rpetrate  "injustice,"  has.  t.i 
thai  extent,  become  atrophied  by  want  of  use. 

Again,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  maintains  a  public- 
school  sjstem.  of  which  every  child  is  not  only  permitted. 
but  encouraged  (if  not  even  forced  i.  to  take  advantage. 
without  money  and  without  price. 

The  bachelor,  with  "no  children  to  speak  of."  may  com- 
plain of  the  "injustice"  of  taxing  him  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  other  people:  but  he  can  so  complain  only 
if  he  forgets  that  the  few  dollars  which  the  father  of  u 
family  may  save  in  cost  of  tuition  by  sending  his  children 
to  the  public  schools  are  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
vast  bcnelit  which  bachelor  and  father  alike  enjoy  in  being 
l-crmitted  to  live  in  a  community  furnished  with  even  such 
schools  as  the  Stale,  in  its  present  purblind  condition,  sees 
tit  to  supply. 

The  public-school  system  laughs  the  notion  of  "justice"  to 
scorn.  Are  a  child's  parents  too  jtoor  to  buy  schooling  for 
him';  Must  they  set  him  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  to  eke  out 
the  pitiful  family  income? 

"Justice"  woidd  insist  that  the  family  shall  have  such 
educational  facilities  as  it  can  «nn.  unit  nn  mnn  ;  but  our 
"unjust"  State  says  to  the  protesting  millionaire.  "Is  thine 
eye  evil  because  I  am  good?  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even 
a-  unto  thee." 

So  "unjust."  indeed,  have  we  unconsciously  In-come  under 
the  ch  Mining  influence  of  the  modern  business  system  that 
if  It  came  to  a  choice  we  should  insist  that  the  ;»</»•  man's 
child  i  rather  than  tin-  millionaire's  i  should  enjoy  the  Stale 
provided  school  facilities,  ami  iiinixilti  IIITHUXI-  its  parents 
fall  to  earn  the  price.  Can  it  IH-  shown  that  the  parents 


have  brought  themselves  to  poverty  by  drink  and  idleness? 
So  "unjust"  aie  we  that  we  regard  Ibis  as  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  child  should  be  plucked  away  from  them  and 
set  at  the  educational  breast  of  this  "unjust"  Slate. 

"In  a  civilized  community  the  terms  "justice"  (with  its 
twin,  "duly")  and  "mercy"  will  be  MS  meaningless  as  they 
would  be  in  a  happy  family  today. 

And   our   civilization    is   being   Inevitably   and    rapidly    ac- 
complished   by   the   irresistible   push   of   universal   demand 
not   any   general   and   altruistic  demand   for  a   new  order  of 
society,  but   the  selfish  demand  of  each  one  of  us   for  lK-tler 
service  for  himself,  at  lower  cost. 

An  old  hymn  says  : 

"Cod  moves  in  a  iiiimtcriiiun  way 
His  wonders  to  ]>erform." 

JOHN   C.  TU.U-TWI.NK,  JK. 


TllK    Mll.WAfKKK    I.KADKK. 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  Aui/uxt  :!1,  I'.rjl. 
K,  ADVOCATE  OK  PK.M-K. 
Sin:   \Ve    would    appreciate    discovering    how    you    would 
reconcile  your  editorial  sentiments  on  the  American  attitude 
toward  Hungary  with  the  enclosed  excerpts  from  the  suave 
confession  of  Captain  (iregory  of  his  embezzlement,  treach- 
ery, and  generally   unblushing  exemplification   toward   Hun- 
gary of  "the  finest  purpose  of  the  l>est  American  intelligence 
and  character." 

Would  it  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  Amoi  ATK  OK 
PKACK  closely  read  The  freeman  on  the  Hryce  lectures  and 
related  topics  before  opening  the  floodgates  of  national  self- 
glorification  in  foreign  policy? 

Yours,  etc.,  CAKI.  HAKSSLKK, 

/   /  i-li niii/i     i'.ilitdr. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

QIKK.N   VICTORIA.     By  Li/tloii  Ktrmluii.     The   \in- 

edition.     Harcourt.   Hruce  &  Co.,  New   York.     Pp.  -I1M; 
bibliography.  4J.V  IL".>;  index,  431~4:!4.     Illustrations. 

This  is  the  sort  of  biography  that  lingers  in  the  mind 
always.  Heading  it.  one  gathers  into  the  memory  pictures 
that  time  does  not  dim.  Kxcellently  written,  having  for  its 
basis  an  apparent  wealth  of  earnest  research,  the  book  yvt 
is  compact  of  that  vivid  quality  that  the  newspapers  some- 
times achieve  in  what  they  call  their  human-interest  stories. 
In  this  country,  where  the  human-interest  ncwspa|>cr  story 
about  the  great  and  the  lowly  is  a  national  institution, 
every  man's  mind  hns  a  store  of  intimate  pictures  of  the 
great  a  store  which  he  usually  docs  not  realize  that  he 
possesses.  Strachev's  liook  is  a  store  of  such  pictures  done 
with  a  skill  that  is  rare,  and  all  of  them  pictures  ,,t  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century — a 
figure  probably  destined  to  loom  forth  in  the  chronicles  to 
IK-  written  as  does  that  of  Elizabeth,  when  we  look  back 
UIHMI  old  Kngliind.  What  is  more,  the  pictures  are  olTered 
in  such  reliable  sequence  that  together  they  are  an  arresting 
record  of  the  life  and  of  the  real  nature  of  this  remarkable 
woman. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  meeting  between  (; -ge  IV  and 

the  little  seven-year-old  Victoria:  "The  old  rip,  bcwicced 
and  gouty,  ornate  and  enormous,  with  his  jeweled  mistie-s 
by  his  side  ami  his  flaunting  court  about  him.  received  Mu- 
tiny creature  who  was  one  day  to  hold  in  those  same  halls 

a  very  different  stale.  'Civc  your  little  paw.'  he  said: 

and  two  ages  touched.  Next  JBorning.  driving  in  his 
phaeton  with  the  luichess  ..I  i  Me  met  the  Inn-hess 

of  Kent  and  her  child  in  the  park.  'Pop  her  in.'  were  his 
orders,  which  to  the  terror  of  the  mother  and  the  delight  of 
the  daughter  were  immediately  obeyed.  Off  they  dashed  to 
Virginia  Water,  where  there  was  a  great  barge  full  of 
lords  mid  ladies  fishing,  and  another  barge  with  a  band: 
ami  the  King  ogled  Feodora  and  praised  her  manners,  and 
then  turned  to  his  own  small  niece.  'What  is  jour  favorite 
tune?  The  band  shall  play  it.'  'Cod  save  the  King,  sir.' 
was  the  instant  answer.  The  Princess'  reply  has  b«-rn 
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pr-iised  -is  MII  early  example  of  ;\  tact  which  was  afterwards 
famous.  Hut  she  was  a  very  truthful  child,  and  perhaps  it 
was  her  genuine  opinion^-  ' 

\nd  this  ])icturc  of  her  meeting  with  her  cousin  Albert, 
•iftcr  she  had  insisted  with  deep  sincerity  that  she  cared 
not  even  to  hear  of  the  old  project  for  their  marriage,  nor 
to  hear  of  marriage  at  all*.  "Albert  arrived,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  her  existence  crumbled  into  nothingness,  like 
•i  house  of  cards.  He  was  beautiful ;  she  gasped;  she  knew 
n,,  more  Then  in  a  Hash  a  thousand  mysteries  were  re- 
veal.'. I  to  her;  the  past*  the  present,  rushed  upon  her  with 
a  new  significance;  the  delusions  of  years  were  abolished 
•ind  an  extraordinary,  an  irresistible,  certitude  leaped  into 
being  in  the  light  of  those  Mue  eyes,  the  smile  of  that  lovely 
mouth  The  succeeding' hours  passed  in  a  rapture.  She  was 
able  to  observe  a  few  more  details— the  'exquisite  nose, 
the  'delicate  mustachios  and  slight,  but  very  slight,  whiskers,' 
the  -beautiful  figure,  broad  111  tjie-sfawwfclcrs  and  a  line 
waist.'  She  rode  with  Uijp,  danced  with  him.  talked  with 
him  and  it  was  all  perfection.  She  had  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  ITo  had  come  on  .£  Thursday  evening,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning  -'be  told  Lord  Melbourne  (to  whom 
she  previously  had  been 'pouring  out  her  objections  to  mar- 
riagei  that  she  had  'a  good  deal  changed  her  opinion  as 
to  'marrying.'  Next  morning  she  told  him  that  she  had 
made  up'  her  mind  to  marry  Albert.  The  morning  after  that 
she  sent  for  her  cousin." 

And  these  two  pictures  of  her  old  age:  "During  her 
youth  and  middle  age  smoking  had  been  forbidden  in  polite 
society,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  she  would  not  withdraw 
her  anathema,  against  it.  Kings  might  protest;  bishops  and 
,  ambassadors,'  Invited  to  Windsor,  might  be  reduced,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  bedrooms- -to  lie  full  length  upon  the  floor 
and  smoke  up  the  chimney—the  interdict  continued.  .  .  . 
In  April.  I'.MM'),  when  she  \vaS"  in  her  eighty-first  year,  she 
made  the  extraordinary  decision  to  abandon  her  annual 
visit  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  go  instead  to  Ireland, 
which  had  provided  a  particularly  large  number  of  recruits 
to  the  armies  in  the  field  (South  African  war).  She  stayed 
for  three  weeks  in  Dublin,  driving  through  the  streets,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings lof  her  advisers,  without  an  armed 
escort;  and  the  visit  was  a  compete  success." 

There  is  more  in  this  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  course, 
then  graphic  pen  pictures  of  the  woman  and  queen.  The 
movement  of  her  time  is  outlined.  Hut  what  makes  the 
book  valuable  is  not  that  outline,  to  bo  found  in  so  many 
volumes,  but  the  pictnies.  for  they  are  a  delight  in  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  tifce  they  invest  some  of  the  events 
of  the  Victorian  era  wMpa  vitality  and  spirit. 

THE  MIHKORS  or  WASHINGTON.  Anonymous.  (!.  I*.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Xew  York  and  London.  1!>21.  Pp.  I-XI,  1-256. 
Fourteen  cartoons  by  Cesare  and  fourteen  portraits. 

It  is  one  thing  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  write  what  one 
thinks  of  the  notables  of  the  land,  freely  and  directly;  it  is 
another  thing  to  note  the  success  of  the  effort  and  to  deter- 
mine to  duplicate  it.  For  in  the  first  case  the  probabilities 
tend  to  simplicity,  accuracy,  ami  lack  of  self-consciousness; 
and  in  the  second  case  the  probabilities  tend  to  striving  for 
effect,  and  to  the  seeking  of  the  thing  that,  put  into  words, 
wifl  start  tongues  wagging.  This  fact  marks  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street  and  the  later 
hook  which  has  attracted  such  wide  attention.  The  Mirrors 
of  Washington.  Without  meaning  to  be  harsh,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  author  of  the  latter  book  often  seems  to  have 
been  more  intent  upon  being  clever  and  novel  than  upon 
painting  a  picture. 

The  best  mirror,  the  most  faithful  mirror,  is  that  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  It  may  nut  be  a  faithful  mirror  a  year  hence, 
or  even  today.  The  skqft-h  was  written  some  months  ago. 
s after  Mr.  Harding  entered  the  White  House,  and  it  pic- 
tures him  as  he  was  then  and  he  had  been  previously.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  make  the  sonud  point  that  in  the  first 
year  of  incumbency  of  the  presidency  a  man  may  change 
mightily;  or  rather,  thafclhe  will  change  mightily  in  the 
visible  qualities,  under  the  pressure  of  incalculable  respon- 
sibility. So.  the  mirrojtfolr  Mr.  Harding  may  be  taken  with 

s <•  reservations,  butjlls  a  portrayal  of  the  old  Harding  it 

is  excellent.  It  revea^fctoim  as  an  honest,  kindly  man  not 


given  to  producing  new  ideas,  and  not  overly  receptive  of 
new  ideas  from  others;  a  man  accustomed  to  traveling  tin- 
easy  road  of  the  standardized  and  conventionalized;  a  man 
reflecting  in  his  views  of  life  and  his  values  of  life  the  very 
comfortable  atmosphere  of  the  prosperous  town  in  the  pros- 
perous Ohio  Valley  in  which  Mr.  Harding  has  spent  his  life. 
That  may  be  accepted  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  author  used  a  trick  mir- 
ror.   The  merit  of  the  Wilson  article  is  its  novelty.     Looking 
into  the  mirror  that  he  held  up  before  Mr.  Wilson's  austere 
Scotch  Presbyterian  personality,  we  see  something  that  we 
never  have  noticed  before   in  all  the  mass  of  critical  esti- 
mates of  the  man.     It  is,  in  a  word,  a  coward.     The  man 
whose  favorite  form  of  fighting,  as  most  of  us  have  under- 
stood, was  the    pitched  battle  is  a  coward.     The  hypothesis 
for  the  argument  is  that  Mr.  Wilson,  after  a  short   experi- 
ence, abandoned  the  rough  and  tumble  of  practice  of  the  law 
to  become  a  teacher.     He  dreaded  the  rough  contacts  of  life. 
we    are    informed.      The    average    man's    acquaintance,    we 
fancy,  will  quickly  bring  to  mind  a  number  of  men  of  his 
personal   acquaintance   who  quit   the  law   for   reasons   that 
have  no  resemblance  at   all  to  cowardice.     l!ut  apart  from 
that,  the  discerning  are  likely  to  see    Mr.  Wilson's  abandon- 
ment of  the  law  another  manifestation  of  unwillingness  to 
work  with  others  on  the  plane  of  equality,  and  perhaps  of 
his  hatred  of  compromises,  for  the  most  successful  practi- 
tioner of  the  law  today  is  more  or  less  a  skilled  compromiser'; 
Possibly,  in  a  mood  of  poetic  justice,  the  author  of  the 
Mirrors  of  Washington  also  uses  a  trick  mirror  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Wilson's  arch-enemy.  Senator   Lodge.     He  is  "the 
scholar  in  politics"  become  a  sort  of  charnel  house,  through 
constant   subversion   of  the  higher  standards  to   considera- 
tions of  partisan  nature,  or  to  low  sectional  and  personal 
hatreds.     It  is  rather  strange  that  among  those  who  know 
Senator  Lodge  and  who,, generally,  realize  and  deprecate  his 
tendencies  to  extreme  partisanship  and  to  spleen,  it  has  not 
been  discovered  that  the  worth  of  the  man  and  the  states- 
man still  is  sufficient  to  overcome  these  defects.     A  man  of 
the  character  painted  in  the  Mirrors  of  Washington  would 
hardly  enjoy,  we  believe,  the  personal  esteem  in  which  Sen- 
ator Lodge  is  held  by  thft  large  majority  of  those  who  know 
him  wrell. 

In  the  Root  sketch,  quite  inadequate,  the  trick  mirror  was 
used  less  often,  and  in  that  of  Kernard  M.  Haruch  it  is  not 
used  at  all.  As  in  the  Harding  article,  the  effort  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  to  portray  the  subject,  and  the  result 
adds  to  the  regret  one  feels  after  reading  such  article's  as 
those  on  Mr.  Wilson  and  Senator  Lodge.  One  regrets  that 
the  author  did  not  keep  his  eye  on  each  of  his  subjects  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  wander  at  times  to  the  crowd  and  its 
taste  for  blood.  For  the  Baruch  article  confirms  the  impres- 
sion gained  from  the  Harding  article  that  the  book  could 
have  been  much  more  meritorious.  No  more  brilliant  and 
penetrating  portrait,  of  a  public  man  has  been  written  in 
recent  times  than  that  of  Hernard  M.  Haruch  in  the  Mirrors 
of  Washington.  To  read  it  is  to  know  the  man. 

The  impression  is  gathered  as  one  passes  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  book  and  on  to  the  end  that  the  author  grew 
weary  or  was  in  haste  to. 'get  his  production  in  print.  The 
Harvey  article  is  inadequate:  the  House  and  Hughes  articles 
only  fairly  good:  the  somewhat  acidous  Hoover  article  but 
a  little  better  than  the  average  critical  study  of  the  man. 
and  those  on  Horah.  Penrose.  Johnson,  and  Lansing  rather 
ordinary.  That  on  Senator  Kuox  is  somewhat  better  than 
the  general  run  of  those  of  the  lesser  celebrities.  This  inter- 
esting book  savors  a  little  too  much  of  the  "smart  elect"  to 
satisfy  as  it  might  have  been  made  to  do. 

THE  ISOLATION  PLAN  (non-intercourse),  with  Annexes  on 
the  Covenant.  Ry  William  IF.  lili/mcr.  Pp.  I-XXVI. 
1-146.  Preface;  index.  The  Cornhill  Publishing  Co.. 
Boston.  $2. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  work  issued  in  11117.  dealing 
with  the  plan  for  general  disarmament  of  the  nations  and 
compulsory  arbitration  with  those  nations  that  refuse  to 
conform  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  non-intercourse  by  all 
the  other  nations.  Mr.  Blymer  states  with  vigor  the  faults 
as  he  sees  them  in  the  League  covenant. 
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THE  OBJECT 

THE  OBJECT  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  "to 
promote  permanent  international  peace,  to  educate 
and  organize  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  differences,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  conciliation, 
judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful  means  of  avoiding 
and  adjusting  such  differences." 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  founded  at  Xew 
York  in  1828;  incorporated  at  Boston  in  1848;  moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1911. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot, 
February  10,  182(i,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  national 
peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  William  Ladd.  The 
first  constitution  for  a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by 
this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was 
provisionally  adopted,  with  alternations,  February  18,  1828, 
but  the  society  was  finally  and  officially  organized,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd,  May  8,  1828,  and  with  the  aid 
of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote, 
in  the  minute:?  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society:  'The  New 
York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in  the  American 
Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in  fact,  was  a  dissolution  of 
the  old  New  York  Peace  Society,  formed  10  August,  1815, 
and  the  American,  May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place.'  " 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  all  persons  who 
desire  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  the  evil  of  war,  and  in 
extending  the  reign  of  law  and  of  good-will  among  the 
nations. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

EVI.KV  FitiKXD  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  tin-  Carnegie  Hndowment 
for  International  Peace  has  rc]>fatcd  its  offer  to  give  to 
the  American  Peace  Society  a  sum  equal  to  its  income 
from  other  sources  up  to  and  including  $15,000.  This 
simply  means  that  every  dollar  contributed  to  the  service 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  up  to  $15,000,  will  be 
duplicated  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented  with  this  situation  during  our  last  fiscal 
year,  friends  met  the  situation  and  oversubscribed  the 
amount  before  the  expiration  of  the  time. 

\Ve  have  no  doubt  they  will  wish  to  do  the  same  now. 
The  time  is  limited. 


UXDKK  DATK  of  October  s,  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows : 

Tin-  HonoraMe  THE  S»:CK»TAKY  OF  STATE, 

Wiinhiniilon.  l>.  r. 

\>t\K  SIR:  The  American  lV:nv  Sm-ii-ty  clailly  jilni-e"  il< 
lilirnry.  jin-lm,--..  mai::i/iii.-.  ami  ntliivr.  at  Hie  service  of  the 
cuiiiinj;  <'oiiferemv  on  the  Limitation  «t  Ariiiaiiient. 

I'leasc  feel  tit  HlMTty  to  indicate  any  <llre<-ti(iii  our  efforts 
may  take  to  the  promotion  of  the  liiirli  matter*  ii|»n  which 
tin-  '•'inferemv  i*  alMiiit  to  enter. 


THE  CONFERENCE 

Tin:  CONFERENCE  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
called  in  time  of  peace  for  the  firmer  establish- 
ment of  peace,  lias  aroused  a  great  hope.  Peoples 
everywhere  are  expecting  results — tangible  results.  The 
results  to  be  sought  for  first,  it  appears,  are  four  in 
number,  namely:  First,  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment; second,  an  agreement  upon  rules  for  the  control 
of  new  agencies  of  warfare;  third,  the  limitation  of  land 
armament;  fourth,  an  agreement  relative  to  questions 
affecting  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  agreements  will  be  reached  in  all  four  of 
these  fields.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  agreements 
will  ameliorate  the  ills  of  the  world  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  war.  Even  if  they  were  disposed  to  ignore 
the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere,  which  is  unthink- 
able, the  conferees  in  Washington  would  not  dare  to 
adjourn  without  tangible  results  in  these  regards. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  air  which  says  to  every- 
body, these  conferees  included,  that  in  these  matters 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  deadly  in  earnest. 

While,  therefore,  we  expect  results  in  these  very 
definite  directions,  we  dare  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
results  of  a  still  more  significant  and  hopeful  character. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  that  the  invited 
company  "are  determined  to  dictate  the  program." 
Neither  do  we  agree  with  him  that  the  conference  "is 
in  grave  danger  of  being  twisted  and  turned  until  it 
becomes  unrecognizable."  Furthermore,  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Ameri- 
can host  must  "insist  (the  italics  are  ours)  on  the 
American  program  going  through."  We  are  not  dis- 
turbed over  the  bogy  of  the  "war  debts."  We  do  not 
lielicve  that  the  American  delegates  are  called  upon 
"to  be  hard,  unflinching.''  We  do  not  believe  that 
just  now  there  is  any  "fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  European  idea."  Our 
faith  is  that  the  Washington  conference  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  as  white  is  from 
black.  The  swords  of  the  nations  represented  in  Wash- 
ington are  not  dripping  with  the  hlood  of  war;  they  are 
not  even  unsheathed.  The  war  psychology  has  melted 
under  the  bright  light  of  Armistice  Day.  (mod  will! 
We  have  it  everywhere  in  Washington.  It  is  indeed,  as 
said  by  Kant,  ''the  only  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own 
light,"  and  it  is  here.  It  will  occupy  the  central  place 
there,  in  the  conferences  that  are  to  come. 
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Out  of  such  conferences,  called  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  in  this  spirit,  no  one  can  forecast  the  immeasurable 
benefits  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  follow.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  conferees  are  quite  well  aware 
that  the  abiding  results  will  be  found  in  the  new  inter- 
national policies  which  they  will  recognize  and  promote. 
An  extended  international  co-operation  is  on  the  way. 
The  United  States  will  gladly  join,  for  the  international 
policies  of  the  day  that  is  to  be  will  spring  inevitably 
from  those  experiences  consonant  with  American  politi- 
cal science  and  recognized  by  all  as  acceptable  and  prac- 
ticable. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  American  Peace 
Society  has  sent  to  all  officially  connected  with  the  con- 
ferences the  pamphlet  and  letter  self-explanatory  copies 
of  which  appear  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  Every 
friend  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment will  be  interested  to  recall  and  review  the  princi- 
ples therein  set  forth,  not  only  because  they  are 
acceptable  to  America,  but  because  they  arc  consonant 
with  the  international  achievements  throughout  a 
worthy  past.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  principles 
therein  set  forth  are  germane  to  the  meditations  of  this 
and  of  the  succeeding  conferences  sure  to  follow.  They 
will  yet  be  incorporated  more  firmly  into  the  practice  of 
nations,  for  they  relate  very  fundamentally  to  the  in- 
ternational policies  of  the  approaching  tomorrows. 
They  are  certainly  very  pertinent  to  those  high  matters 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  a  peace  of  justice  between 
nations. 


LIMITING  ARMAMENTS 

(WRITING  NOVEMBER  11.) 

To  THE  man  on  the  street  it  seems  difficult  to  un- 
derstand  why   it  is  necessary  to  have   so  many 
experts  at  the  Washington  conference.     He  inquires,  if 
the  object  of  the  conference  is  to  limit  armaments,  why 
not  limit  them  and  adjourn? 

Of  course,  the  job  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  One 
Power  will  say  that  for  every  naval  item  given  up  there 
must  be  an  equivalent  given  up  by  the  other  naval 
Powers.  Some  of  the  big  Powers  will  insist  that  the 
present  ratio  of  naval  strength  shall  be  maintained,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  placed  in  positions  weaker 
than  the  ones  they  now  occupy.  We  understand  that 
the  British  have  accepted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
with  what  grace,  the  principle  of  equality  of  naval 
strength  with  the  United  States.  Naturally,  it  will  be 
argued,  steps  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  difference 
in  strength  of  the  two  navies  shall  at  least  not  be  in- 
creased. We  are  told  that  the  American  delegation  has 
agreed  upon  certain  definitions.  For  example,  the 
phrase  "limitation  of  armament"  is  held  to  mean  that 
all  the  nations  shall  be  permitted  to  finish  the  building 


programs  already  authorized.  By  "reduction  of  arma- 
ment" is  meant  that  vessels  still  in  commission  shall  be 
scrapped  when  obsolete,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
placed; indeed,  that  the  expense  of  keeping  up  these 
old  vessels  shall  be  eliminated. 

It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  "replacement"  with  respect  to  vessels  now  in 
first-class  condition,  but  which  in  time  will  become  in- 
ferior in  value  to  new  types.  It  is  necessary  to  decide 
what  is  meant  by  "naval  strength."  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  include  merchant  marine  and  all  auxiliary 
vessels  capable  of  being  converted  into  war  ships,  as 
well  as  all  bases,  fortified  or  unfortified,  if  capable  of 
use  in  naval  operations. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  many  differences  of  opinion 
about  all  these  matters.  Decisions  with  reference  to 
them  will  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
Take  the  matter  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  an- 
nually to  maintain  naval  bases  and  repair  stations  at 
remote  points.  Naturally,  this  relates  to  a  possible 
naval  conflict  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  bases  of  opera- 
tions are  quite  as  important  as  the  vessels  themselves. 
Such  matters,  and  there  are  many  others,  present  a 
maze  of  scientific  and  quasi-scientific,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  incapable,  in  our  judgment,  of  solution, 
but  which  will  have  to  be  carefully  studied  before  there 
can  be  any  hope  of  agreement. 

We  are  told  that  the  navy  is  presenting  alternative 
plans — one  predicated  on  a  diplomatic  settlement  of 
various  disputes  in  the  Far  Bast ;  another,  perfect  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  fortifications.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  others.  In  our  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  is  to  overcome  a 
certain  prejudice,  the  amour  propre,  of  the  various  mili- 
tary branches  of  the  governments.  The  different 
branches  of  the  naval  service  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  which  class  of  death-dealing  in- 
strument can  most  safely  be  reduced.  The  point,  how- 
ever, here  is  that  the  conference  bids  fair  to  open  amid 
a  melange  of  divergent  views  and  interests.  Thus  far, 
no  one  has  risen  to  suggest  a  sure  and  acceptable  way 
out  of  the  maze.  • 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Why  can't  the  nations  agree  to  limit  their 
expenditures  for  war  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
income?  We  don't  know  what  percentage  the  nations 
could  be  brought  to  accept ;  but  the  principle  seems  both 
simple  and  reasonable.  The  United  States  is  spending 
93  per  cent  of  its  income  because  of  war.  This  per- 
centage does  not  vary  materially  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  Japan.  Manifestly,  the  percentage  is  too  high. 
Why  not  agree,  as  a  start,  to  cut  the  expense  pay  to  70 
per  cent?  There  would  be  every  advantage  in  such  a 
plan.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  nations  are  inter- 
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to  promote  peace  rather  than  to  promote  war.  If 
they  are  interested  to  promote  war,  the  conference  can 
accomplish  nothing.  If  they  are  interested  to  promote 
peace,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  spend  not 
to  exceed  70  per  cent  of  their  income  for  purposes  of 
war.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  each  nation  could 
fool  away  its  money  upon  any  type  of  war  machine  it 
saw  fit,  so  long  as  the  total  expense  did  not  exceed  the 
percentage  agreed  upon.  The  self-esteem  of  no  particu- 
lar military  interests  would  be  touched.  They  who  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  for  effective  death-dealing  instru- 
ments could  accept  such  a  solution  without  violence  to 
their  faith.  Reducing  military  expenses  by  23  per  cent 
would  release  enormous  sums  for  constructive  social 
effort  in  science,  education,  industry,  and  the  arts.  It 
would  be  a  limitation  indeed.  It  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  demands  of  the  stricken  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  an  attestation  of  faith  and  good 
will.  It  would  remove  the  problem  of  international 
relations  from  the  realm  of  militarism  to  the  realm  of 
economics  and  finance.  It  would  immeasurably 
strengthen  the  coming  generation  for  the'  great  tasks 
immediately  before. 

We  do  not  contend  that  this  solution  is  simple.  It 
presents  its  own  difficulties.  Some  will  say  the  per- 
centage is  too  low,  others  that  it  is  too  high.  Some  will 
be  interested  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "in- 
come." Our  only  thought  is  that  among  the  suggestions 
brought  to  our  attention,  this  presents  the  fewest  dif- 
ficulties. 


REDUCING  ARMAMENT 

(WRITING  NOVEMBER  12.) 

Tin:  VIEWS  we  dared  to  express  yesterday  relative 
to  the  method  of  reducing  armaments  are  not  the 
views  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
tin'  Limitation  of  Armament.  Mr.  Hughes  has  voiced 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  American  conferees,  and 
tin1  reduction,  it  appears,  is  to  be  not  in  percentages  of 
income,  but  in  terms  of  battleships.  The  capital  ship 
ITc^rams,  actual  and  projected,  are  to  be  abandoned. 
(Vrtnin  older  ships  are  to  be  scrapped.  Thus  we  are 
ntcil  with  concrete  proposals,  looking  toward  a 
definite  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 
The  imperative  economic  demands  are  to  be  met,  at 
least  in  part.  The  spirit  of  the  American  proposal  is 
action.  "Plausible  suggestions  of  postponement"  and 
"impracticable  counsels  of  perfection"  are  ignored. 
The  American  pronouncement  is,  in  substance,  the  way 
to  reduce  is  to  reduce. 

We  see  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  approach  to  the 
problem.  It  will  be  said  that  the  day  of  the  battleship 
has  passed.  Scrapping  the  battleships,  therefore,  will 


have  little  influence  upon  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace.  The  new  inventions  and  the  new  instruments  of 
destruction  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  the 
more  deadly  explosives  and  poisonous  gases  will  leave 
the  same  old  suspicions,  hatreds,  and  prospects  of  war. 
International  policies  are  not  touched  by  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  the  light  of  these  things,  even  the  good  faith 
of  America  may  be  questioned  in  various  quarters. 

But  we  do  not  sympathize  with  this  counsel  of  pessi- 
mism. The  American  proposal  itself  is  a  policy  of  real 
international  importance.  It  will  end  in  a  relief  from 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  It  is  surprisingly  simple. 
Devoid  of  international  offense,  the  plan  is  reasonable 
and  seems  to  be  realizable.  Its  direct,  unequivocal,  un- 
conventional approach  takes  the  whole  problem  from 
the  realm  of  the  merely  exclusive  interest  to  that  of  the 
common  advantage.  If  it  appear  to  be  business  idealism, 
it  is  ideal  business.  It  is  a  dare  to  the  destroying,  silly, 
damning  philosophy  of  brute  force.  It  is  a  fine  in- 
telligence applied  to  international  affairs.  Free  as  it  is 
from  all  atmosphere  of  the  old  dickering  diplomacy,  it 
forecasts  a  new  order  in  the  world.  By  it  the  peace 
movement  is  raised  again  from  the  cry  of  impotence  to 
the  plane  of  practical  achievement.  As  by  magic,  the 
collective  conscience,  the  common  soul  of  human  kind, 
has  become  vocal  once  more,  somewhat  as  was  the  case 
November  11,  1918.  Coming  from  a  country  abun- 
dantly able  to  compete  with  other  nations  to  the  utter- 
most, the  voice  is  the  voice  of  strength.  Men  listening 
to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  felt  again  with  that 
ancient  writer  of  Proverbs,  that  "the  righteous  are  bold 
as  a  lion."  They  who  listened  felt  the  intensity  and 
force  of  the  situation.  This  November  12  the  world  is 
thrilled,  and  the  day  will  be  remembered  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  history. 


IS  THE  END  OF  WAR  POSSIBLE? 

IN  MIS  address  November  11  over  the  grave  of  the  un- 
known soldier.  President  Harding  heartened  men  to 
believe  again  in  the  possibility  of  a  warless  world.  Is 
the  end  of  war  possible?  Since  the  month  of  July, 
1914,  there  have  been  comparatively  few  bold  enough 
to  say  openly  that  the  abolition  of  international  wars  is 
an  achievable  ideal.  Statesmen,  addressing  themselves 
to  the  problems  of  international  peace,  have  contented 
themselves  with  some  such  expressions  as  "lessening  the 
evils  of  war,"  "reducing  the  frequency  of  wars,"  "mak- 
ing war  less  certain."  Writers  and  speakers  are  wont  to 
qualify  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  international  peace 
with  these  remarks :  "Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome  all  wars" ;  "We  have  always  had  war  and  we 
shall  always  have  war";  "We  can  only  work  for  the 
postponement  of  war."  Statesmen,  public  men  gen- 
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erally,  are  led  by  caution  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
too  much  idealism. 

As  a  means  of  demonstrating  their  sanity,  they  fre- 
quently criticise  others  for  their  idealisms,  calling  them 
names  indeed — ridiculous,  ludicrous,  grotesque,  queer, 
wild-eyed,  crazy,  foolish,  cranky,  jpacifistic.  The 
younger  the  aspirant  for  public  approval,  the  more 
caustic  he  tends  to  be. 

It  was  in  his  old  age  that  Benjamin  Franklin  re- 
marked, "The  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt 
my  own  judgment  of  others."  Much  of  the  criticism 
hurled  at  the  idealisms  of  other  people  is  found  in  time 
to  be  "half-baked."  That  is  true  of  those  who  seek 
the  approval  of  themselves  by  lambasting  the  "pacifists." 

Our  conception  of  a  pacifist  is  of  a  person  who  con- 
siders war,  in  itself  and  for  itself,  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes ;  who  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  right  thinking 
men  and  women  to  bend  every  effort  to  the  avoidance 
of  that  crime.  A  pacifist  is  one  who  loves  justice  and 
hates  war.  If  this  be  the  true  definition  of  a  pacifist, 
and  we  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Harding  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  pacifists. 

Just  now  the  pacifists  have  been  vindicated,  and  that 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch, 
supreme  commander  of  the  allied  armies  during  the 
World  War,  said  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  under  date  of  November  7 : 

"War,  in  itself  and  for  itself,  is  the  greatest  crime  in 
the  world,  and  the  glory  of  victory,  pursued  for  itself, 
is  a  crime..  This  world  is  made  for  peace  and  for  work 
in  peace  time.  The  first  duty  is  to  work  for  our  people, 
not  to  fight." 

That  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  heartening 
withal.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  conviction  with  this 
illustrious  Frenchman.  He  said  in  Chicago : 

"Peace — we  shall  have  it  soon  on  the  same  condition 
that  we  got  war.  We  must  fight  for  it  in  the  moral 
sphere  as  we  did  in  the  physical  sphere.  Peace  has  been 
promised,  from  the  first  night  of  Christianity,  only  to 
men  of  good  will.  Good  will  must  be  in  the  bottom  of 
the  heart ;  without  it,  it  is  only  a  sham  peace.  .  .  . 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  our  duties  and  clear  co- 
operation of  our  minds  and  proper  co-operation  of  our 
vision,  we  can  have  a  perfect  peace.  The  elements 
which  are  needed  for  the  procurement  of  this  peace  are 
the  same  as  in  war — unity  of  purpose  within  the  nations 
themselves  and  unity  among  nations.  This  perspective 
leaves  the  future  full  of  promise.  The  successful  issue 
of  the  war  has  been  attributed  to  unity  of  command. 
The  unity  of  command  was  not  the  real,  underlying 
cause.  Far  above  the  unity  of  command  was  the  unity 
of  feeling  and  the  unity  of  ideals." 

We  have  been  led  to  think  of  Marshal  Foch  as  a  mili- 
tarist, pure  and  simple.  Some  of  his  recommendations 
to  the  conferees  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  area  of  the  Ehine,  gave  color 


to  that  impression.  But  now,  behold !  Marshal  Ferdi- 
nand Foch,  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Armies 
during  the  World  War,  pacifist,  agreeing  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  the  abolition  of 
war  is  an  attainable  ideal. 


ROCKING  THE  PANAMA  BOAT 

OUR  "soundest  casuists"  do  not  seem  to  be  in  doubt 
about  the  question  whether  or  not  American  coast- 
wise shipping  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal;  but  they  certainly  do 
not  agree.  One  set  of  casuists  says  they  should;  the 
other  that  they  should  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  occupies  a 
rather  anomalous  position  with  reference  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  can  exempt  any  or  all  American  shipping  at 
the  point  of  a  gun,  if  it  so  choose;  but,  of  course,  the 
right  to  exempt  will  not  be  expressed  that  way.  We 
are  the  administrator  of  the  canal.  As  such,  we  are 
bound  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  maintain  that  canal 
"between  the  two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on 
equal  terms  to  all."  Our  merchant  ships  have  the  right 
to  use  the  canal  "on  equal  terms"  with  all  other  nations. 
While  we  of  the  United  States  are  in  no  position  to  grant 
any  special  privileges  to  our  shipping  interests,  we  are 
certainly  entitled  to  those  rights  and  privileges  exercised 
by  other  nations.  Since  Japan  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
paying  subsidies  to  her  ships  that  pass  through  the  canal 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  charges  for  tolls ;  since 
France  subsidizes  her  ships  using  the  canal  in  amounts 
to  cover  the  cost  of  tolls;  since  other  nations  are  plan- 
ning to  do  the  same,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  similarly  to  subsidize 
its  merchant  ships,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the 
present  law  were  enacted,  exempting  United  States  coast- 
wise shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  the  effect  would 
be  to  subsidize  such  American  shipping  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  part  of  the  anomaly 
of  our  situation. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  effect  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury  were  the  exemptions  to  be  made.  Examining 
the  data  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  the  facts.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  merchant  ships  paid  tolls  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
merchant  ships  of  other  nations.  The  interest  on  capital 
invested,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  $250,000  paid 
annually  to  the  State  of  Panama  (we  do  not  include  the 
$25,000,000  yet  to  be  paid  to  Colombia),  amounted  to 
$20,750,000.  Receipts  from  tolls  amounted  to  $11,276,- 
889.67.  Of  this  last  amount  the  sum  of  $1,434,281.75 
was  collected  from  United  States  coastwise  shipping. 
The  significance  of  these  facts  is  apparent.  If  the 
United  States  had  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
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its  $l,i:f l,'JM.;."i.  tin-  receipts  from  tolls  would  have 
In-en  ..nly  Siit.M-.i.i;";. !>•„'.  When  we  recall  that  tin-  actual 
ill-licit  for  tin-  year  in-.' I  was  *!>,K 3, 110.23,  an  amount 
which  came  <>ut  of  the  |><irkct>  of  the  American  people, 
\v.-  arc  confront*-.!  with  the  stern  fact  that  if  United 

States  coastwise  merchant  ships  hail  I n  exempted,  the 

ilelicit  woulil  have  been  $i'.i;:!.1 10.23  plus  $1,434,- 
•-.'>].:.•>,  or  $10,907,392.08,  all  of  which  sum  woulil  ha\e 
com.-  out  of  tin-  Timed  States  Treasury.  Thus,  exemp- 
tion of  American  coastwise  shipping  would  mean  large 
additional  drafts  upon  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  peculiar  twist  in  the  situation  may  be 
shown  in  another  way.  In  its  note  of  November  14, 
1912,  the  British  (iovernment  demanded  "that  all  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal,  whatever  their  flag  or  their 
character,  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  tolls."  I'nder  this  rule,  each  ton  of  ship- 
ping through  the  canal  would  have  meant  in  tolls  the 
sum  of  $2.20.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amount  was  not 
received.  The  sum  actually  collected  wa-  ^l.'.'O  for  each 
ton.  Accepting  the  rule  proposed  by  the  British  (iov- 
ernment, the  I'liited  States  has  actually  been  subsidizing 
e\ery  vessel  passing  through  the  canal  to  the  amount  of 
$1.00  for  each  ton.  If  the  United  States  had  not  col- 
lected the  tolls  on  her  own  shipping,  she  would  have 
subsidized  American  coastwise  ships  to  the  amount  of 
$2.20  for  each  ton.  That  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
principle  of  exemption  as  applied  to  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  H'vM. 

But  it  may  Ix-  urged  that  in  some  future  time  the  in- 
i  r.a-e  in  business  may  yet  cause  the  amount  collected, 
together  with  the  exemptions,  to  exceed  the  income  from 
tolls.  But  this  can  probably  never  be  the  case.  \Ve  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  of  our  original  investment. 
Added  to  this  there  is  the  unpaid  interest,  which  the 
Treasury  of  the  1'niti-d  States  has  bail  to  meet,  amount- 
ing to  $12,000,000  \early  sine.-  the  canal  was  opened. 
If  the  annual  interest  deficit  proves  in  some  future  day 
to  be  less,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  time  will 

e\i-r  come  when  the  1'nited  States  can  collect-  in  any  < 

year  enough  money  to  cover  Itoth  interest  and  cost  of 
operation.  If  this  be  the  fact,  and  according  to  our  best 
advisers  it  is  the  fact,  there  i>  no  apparent  possibility  of 
creating  a  sinking  fund  out  of  the  income  from  the 
canal.  Without  a  sinking  fund,  the  Panama  Canal  can 
certainly  never  l>e  able  to  furnish  suflicient  revenue  to 
meet  the  costs  of  interest  and  maintenance.  Britain  has 
made  money  out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  No  such  prospect 
await--  the  1'nited  States  in  Panama. 

Thus,  exemption  m. -an-  -ubsidy  now  and  for  all  time. 

Subsidy    means   additional    excuse    to    the   taxpayers. 

use  it  will  always  be,  exemption  or  no  exemption: 

but    if  exemption    be   adopted,   the   expense    will    be    in- 

i  n-;i-ed  by  the  amount  of  the  exemption. 


It  would  seem  that  the  authors  of  the  present  bill. 
which  is  iv.-t ing  now  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
are  willing  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  They  seem  to  realize  that  no  court  will 
deny  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
$2.20  for  each  ton  of  her  own  shipping,  especially  when 
it  is  discovered  that  she  is  paying  $1.00  for  each  ton  of 
foreign  shipping.  Perhaps  in  due  time  the  bill  should 
pass  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  presented,  the  issue 
joined,  and  the  general  misunderstanding  growing  out 
of  the  ineptitudes  of  the  past  cleared  up.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  that  time  has  yet  arrived. 

But  our  situation  is  even  more  anomalous  than  ap- 
pears in  terms  of  money.  International  law  is  involved 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  nation.  The  whole  question 
relates  to  a  matter  of  interpretation,  we  are  told,  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  for  article  1  of  that 
treaty  clearly  abrogates  the  one  other  treaty  relating  to 
the  matter,  namely,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  April, 
1850.  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  those  who 
favor  free  tolls  do  not  consider  that  their  argument  vio- 
lates in  any  way  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  They 
point  out  that  the  United  States  paid  $10,000,000  for 
the  territory  through  which  the  canal  runs ;  that  we  have 
promised  to  pay  Panama  $250,000  each  year  forever; 
that  we  paid  to  the  French-Panama  Company  $40,000,- 
000  for  their  rights  in  the  premises;  that  we  paid  over 
$400,000,000  for  the  canal;  that  we  are  paying  $25,- 
000,000  to  Colombia;  that  we  are  fortifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  canal  at  our  own  expense;  that  all  the  risk 
and  maintenance  is  assumed  by  the  United  States ;  that, 
in  short,  we  are  the  owners,  builders,  operators,  pro- 
tectors, and  insurers  of  that  property,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  absurd  to  assume  that-any  other  nation  lias  the 
same  ami  identical  interests  in  the  canal  as  the  United 
States.  Article  3,  section  1,  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  reads:  "The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  rot 
sels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  nil  nulions  observing 
these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation,"  etc. 
The  important  words  here,  of  course,  are  the  words,  "all 
nations.''  Do  these  words  include  the  United  States? 
I'nder  date  of  .May  11,  I'.ll  I,  the  late  lamented  Philander 
Knox  argued  that  they  could  not  possibly  refer  to  the 
1'nited  States.  His  argument  may  be  summarized  in 
his  contention  that  "the  benefits  of  sovereignty  go  band 
in  hand  with  it.s  burdens."  The  point  is  a  fine  one.  Mr. 
Knox,  United  States  Senator,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a 
former  Secretary  of  State,  presents  the  argument  con- 
vincingly; but  Mr.  Elihu  Iloot,  also  once  a  distinguish. -d 
Senator,  also  an  able  lawyer,  and  also  a  former  Secretary 
of  State,  once  broke  with  his  party  in  his  opposition  to 
free  tolls  for  American  coastwise  shipping.  Mr.  Root 
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refused  to  accept  the  argument  that  "all  nations"  meant 
all  nations  except  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Mr.  Koot 
supported  Mr.  Wilson,  placing  the  whole  argument  on 
the  plane  of  morality  and  treaty  obligations.  It  must 
be  granted  that  Mr.  Eoot,  and  Mr.  Lodge  also,  are  in  a 
better  position  to  interpret  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
since  they  undoubtedly  co-operated  with  Mr.  Hay  in  the 
writing  of  it.  Other  great  lawyers  and  public  officials 
have  been  lined  up  in  this  discussion,  some  upon  the  one 
side  and  some  upon  the  other.  But,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  sides  with 
either. 

Our  point  here  is  that  now  is  no  time  to  raise  the  issue. 
We  were 'at  the  time  of  the  discussion  in  1914  and  we 
are  now  of  the  opinion  that  to  exempt  American  coast- 
wise freight  from  the  payment  of  tolls  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Hay-Pauncefo'te  Treaty.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  applies  to  ships  owned  or  chartered 
by  the  United  States  Government,  none  of  which  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  paid  tolls  at  any  time  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal.  But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  here  with  reference  to  the  "in- 
terpretation of  treaties";  and  since,  under  the  terms  of 
our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  under  date  of  April  4, 
1908,  we  have  agreed  to  submit  all  questions  relating 
to  the  "interpretation  of  treaties"  to  arbitration,  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  take  this 
matter  wholly  into  its  own  hands,  but,  if  it  feel  aggrieved 
under  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  arbitration.  Treaties  are  contracts. 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  one  party  to  a  contract  to 
violate  the  instrument  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Evidently  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  It  in- 
volves the  interpretation  of  a  treaty.  The  Senate  has 
passed  an  act  which,  if  it  were  to  become  law,  would  be 
a  one-sided  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
an  interpretation  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  Great 
Britain.  The  bill  is  now  in  the  House,  where  we  hope 
it  can  remain  for  some  time ;  for  now  is  no  time  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  questionable  course  in  inter- 
national affairs.  We  are  about  to  sit  around  the  table 
with  some  eight  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world,  with 
the  hope  that  by  the  means  of  treaty  agreements  we  can 
accomplish  something  definite  toward  the  reduction  of 
armaments  and  the  lessening  of  the  ills  of  the  world. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  go  about  the 
business  with  an  unchallengeable  spirit.  We  cannot  even 
appear  in  the  remotest  way  to  look  upon  treaties  as 
scraps  of  paper.  The  coming  conference  can  succeed 
only  in  terms  of  honor  and  good  faith.  Honor  and  good 
faith  demand  that  we  pass  no  statute  incorporating  our 
interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  into  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  We  can  afford  to  refrain  from 
prejudging  a  controversial  question  in  our  own  favor. 


We  are  anxious  to  promote  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
the  efficacy  of  international  conferences,  the  extension 
of  arbitration  and  judicial  settlement,  treaties  of  peace. 
We  can  well  afford  to  concentrate  upon  these  things. 
The  Panama  tolls  question  can  and  should  wait.  Now, 
of  all  times,  is  the  occasion  to  concentrate  not  upon  our 
rights,  but  upon  our  duties. 


FRANCE  and  Angora,  it  appears,  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  release  of  certain  French 
prisoners  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  also  for 
general  economic  concessions  to  Prance.  Certain  sec- 
tions of  the  English  press  seem  to  be  disturbed  because 
it  is  said  that  the  French  emissary,  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon,  is  "bringing  home  large  orders  for  French 
industry."  France  is  also  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  abused  the  limited  powers  attributed  to  her 
under  the  terms  of  her  mandate  in  Syria,  giving,  indeed, 
control  over  an  important  section  of  the  Bagdad  Kail- 
way  to  the  Turks.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  this  treaty 
being  "registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,"  under  the  terms  of  article  18  of  the  Covenant. 
Indeed,  very  little  of  the  business  has  been  allowed  to 
leak  out;  but  English  critics  seem  to  agree  generally 
that  it  is  "not  calculated  to  promote  the  chances  of  a 
good  peace  in  the  Near  East." 


PORTUGAL  has  averaged  about  three  ministries  an- 
nually during  the  eleven  years  of  the  Republic.  It 
has  just  passed  through  the  throes  of  giving  birth  to 
another.  The  throes  have  been  rather  serious  for  the 
premier  and  other  notables  of  the  last  ministry,  among 
whom  was  the  founder  of  the  Republic,  for  they  were 
killed — assassinated  in  cold  blood — by  murderers  now 
fortunately  in  prison.  The  officers  and  politicians 
responsible  for  the  coup  d'etat,  repudiating  the  murder- 
ers, have  seated  themselves  in  office.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  under  date  of  October  28,  characterizes  the 
proceedings  as  follows : 

"There  seems  little  to  differentiate  these  free  com- 
panions of  Portuguese  politics  from  others  of  a  like 
mind  who  have  gone  before  them.  The  Portuguese 
politician  is  as  factious  as  the  Greeks  in  old  Corcyra,  as 
prone  to  violence  and  as  undemocratic.  The  people  are 
the  last  thing  that  he  thinks  of.  The  people  under  the 
Republic  play  the  part  of  patient  asses,  just  as  they  did 
under  the  monarchy.  These  latest  adventurers  have 
propounded  a  fine  policy  of  state  economy,  promising 
even,  more  than  the  murdered  premier.  Whether  it  is 
meant  or  not  scarcely  matters.  The  restoration  of 
Portuguese  finances  would  be  a  Herculean  labor,  even 
for  a  long-lived  ministry;  but  in  the  Lisbon  cafes  the 
rival  gunmen  are  no  doubt  already  whispering  their 
plans  for  another  military  coup  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism. It  was  rumored,  but  unjustly,  that  ex-King 
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Manuel  had  a  finder  in  this  pie;  he  has  too  much  sense 
tn  .iliaiiilmi  a  modest  home  in  England  for  a  Lisbon 
palace  witli  quarterly  revolutions,  even  if  his  Cousin 
Charles  exchange*  a  S«  i— .  \illa  for  tile  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  an  Atlantic  island." 


C  <\  y  7  HAT  of  the  political  boss?"    The  late  Charles 


w T 


Bonaparte,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Na\  v 
and  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  once  aston- 
ished his  reform  assuciates  by  statin;:  publicly  and  seri- 
ously that  the  political  boss  should  be  a  legalized  insti- 
tution. His  thought  was  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
democratic  thought  ami  practice  in  this  country  the  boss 
is  inherent,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  him 
and  make  him  directly  res|x>nsihlc  to  the  public,  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  than  to  have  him  erected  secretly  and 
sinisterly  in  political  darkness. 

Now  comes  HI  I-'. IHK-II .  of  Madrid,  with  the  following 
somewhat  similar' thought: 

"The  political  boss  represents  a  supplemental  agency 
absolutely  necessary  under  existing  conditions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inadequate  preparation  of  our  people  for 
political  life  and  on  account  of  the  slight  interest  in 
politics  exhibited  by  most  men  of  our  better-educated 
middle  classes.  It  is  not  the  boss  per  se,  but  the  bad 
boss,  who  is  the  real  evil.  The  boss  is  the  center  of 
crystal! i/.at ion  about  which  the  anarchical  atoms  of  our 
towns  and  villages  group  themselves  in  orderly  forms. 
He  is  the  only  political  tie  between  country  and  city 
and  between  the  common  people  and  the  government." 


EVEKYLAND,  "a  magazine  of  world  friendship  for 
boys  and  girls,"  is  to  start  publication  again  with 
a  Christmas  number,  we  are  advised.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
with  the  far-away  places  of  the  world,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  heroic  men  and 
women  who  have  given  themselves  freely  in  years  gone 
by  to  carry  Christianity  and  understanding  and  human 
brotherhood  into  these  far-away  places.  The  aim  of  the 
magazine  is  worthy,  and  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  wel- 
comes its  return  to  active  service,  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  as  editor  and  Miss  Lucile 
Gulliver  as  associate  editor,  supported  by  Miss  Margaret 
Applegarth,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cronk,  and  Mrs.  Hosmer  H. 
Billings  as  department  editors.  The  office  of  the  maga- 
x.ine  is  302  Ford  Building,  Boston. 


SUOOESTKD  slogans  for  the  Conference  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments:  There  is  no  cure  for  rat  poi- 
soning if  you  insist  upon  using  it  as  a  beverage.     Or, 
perhaps:  If  you  would  have  more  in  your  pockets,  put 
'i  your  arms.     Or,  again:  The  way  to  reduce  is  to 

reduce. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  TO 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  LIM- 

ITATION OF  ARMAMENT 

Under  date  of  November  12,  the  American  Peace  Society 
wrote  In  each  memlter  of  the  (inference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  tlie  letter  and  enclosed  the  pamphlet  self- 
explanatory  copies  of  which  are  as  follows:  —  THE  KDITORS. 


WASHINGTON,   1).   ('.. 


1-.    1SJ21. 


SIB:  The  American  Peace  Society  is  deeply  Interested  liot 
only  In  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  but 
also  in  an  association  of  nations  acceptable  to  all  of  the 
Powers. 

Kudosed  Is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Governed  World, 
Three  Documentt."  The  importance  of  the  documents,  it  is 
hoped,  will  justify  their  transmission,  for,  as  you  will  agree. 
the  principles  thereii*  set  fortli  are,  In  the  main,  consonant 
with  the  historical  aspirations  of  civilized  States,  and  there- 
fore not  without  interest  in  this  hour  of  history.  It  would 
seem  that  these  fundamental  things  relate  to  that  "practical 
effort  to  remove  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  to  seek 
ground  for  agreement  as  to  the  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion." .  .  .  and  "to  promote  enduring  friendship  among 
our  peoples." 

Thus,  the  American  Peace  Society  Is  glad  to  present  to 
you  this  pamphlet,  daring  to  hoi>e  that  amid  the  crowded 
hours  you  may  wish  to  read  its  few  pages,  and  that  you  will 
find  It  of  some  little  value,  engaged  as  von  are  upon  those 
high  matters  relating  to  a  peace  of  justice  between  nations. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

AMU:I.    \\     I'KUI      SorlKTY. 


A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

Three  Documents 
DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  at 

Its  First  Session,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 

January  6,  1916. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recog- 
nizes and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty, 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  right  to  legal  equality,  the  right  to  prop- 
erty, and  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid 
rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally 
recognized,  create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
all  nations  to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  tin- 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the.  I'nited  States,  and 
the  universal  practice  of  the  American  Republics,  na- 
tions or  governments  are  regarded  as  created  by  the 
people,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  are  instituted  among  men  to  promote 
their  safety  and  happiness  and  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  enjoyment  of  their  fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can 
be  stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to 
the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations, 
one  with  another,  just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the 
relations  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  states  forming 
the  society  of  nations;  and 
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Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  juris- 
prudence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty, 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to 
equality  before  the  law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the 
right  to  the  observance  thereof,  are,  when  stated  in 
terms  of  international  law,  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its  existence ;  the 
right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  develop  itself 
without  interference  or  control  from  other  nations;  the 
right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the  right  to 
territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of 
these  fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by 
virtue  of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  in  accordance 'with  the  exigencies 
of  their  mutual  interdependence  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  of  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the  solidarity  which 
unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations; 
it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained  by  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect 
and  to  conserve  its   existence;   but  this   right  neither 
implies  the  right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  state  to 
protect  itself  or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  com- 
mission of  unlawful  acts  against  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing states. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  is   free   to   develop   itself   without   interference   or 
control  from  other  states,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it 
does  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other 
states. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal 
of  every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  na- 
tions,  and   all   nations   have   the   right   to   claim   and, 
according  to   the  Declaration  of   Independence  of  the 
United   States,  "to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within 
defined  boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  its  territory,  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of 
nations  is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  all  other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  cor- 
relative, and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  national  and  international;  national  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to 
the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its  principles; 
international  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society 
of  nations  and  applicable  as  such  to  all  questions  be- 
tween and  among  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations 
involving  its  principles. 


An  historical  commentary,  showing  the  background  of 
each  of  these  principles,  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
American  Peace  Society,  613  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.— The  Editor. 


THE   RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   HABANA 

Adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  at 

Its  Second  Session  in  the  City  of  Habana,  Cuba, 

January  23,  1917. 

Whereas  the  independent  existence  of  civilized  na- 
tions and  their  solidarity  of  interests  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  has  resulted  in  a  society  of  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  nations  and  the  welfare  of  their 
peoples  depend  upon  the  application  to  them  of  princi- 
ples of  law  and  equity  in  their  mutual  relations  as 
members  of  civilized  society;  and 

Whereas  the  law  of  nations  can  best  be  formulated 
and  stated  by  the  nations  assembled  for  this  purpose  in 
international  conferences;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  society  of  nations 
that  international  agreements  be  made  effective  by  rati- 
fication and  observance  on  all  occasions,  and  that  some 
agency  of  the  society  of  nations  be  constituted  to  act 
for  it  during  the  intervals  between  such  conferences; 
and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  can  best  be 
ascertained  and  applied  to  the  disputes  between  and 
among  the  nations  by  a  court  of  justice  accessible  to  all 
in  the  midst  of  the  independent  Powers  forming  the 
society  of  civilized  nations ; 

Therefore  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  at  its  second  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Habana,  in 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1017, 
adopts  the  following  recommendations,  to  be  known  as 
its  Recommendations  of  Habana: 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which 
every  country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall 
be  invited  and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country 
shall  participate. 

II.  A  stated  meeting  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  be- 
come a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  states  forming  the  society 
of  nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Con- 
ference, by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only 
internationalized,  but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as 
of  right  a  preponderating  part. 

IV.  The   appointment   of   a   committee,   to   meet   at 
regular  intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions 
and  declarations  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
ventions and  declarations  in  order  to  insure  their  ob- 
servance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1916,  which  are  themselves  based  upon  decisions 
of  English  courts  and  of  the   Supreme   Court  of  the 
United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  con- 
ciliation to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions  of  a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers 
for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and 
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frit-Hilly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a 
non-justiciable  nature. 

II 11.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  of  u  non-justiciable  nature;  also  of  disputes 
of  a  justiciable  nature   which  should  be  decided  by  a 
court  of  justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mis- 
management,  assumed   such   political   importance   that 
the  nations  prefer  to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their 
own  choice  rather  than  to  judges  of  a  permanent  ju- 
dicial tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  ju- 
dicial  union   of   the   nations   along   the   lines   of   the 
I'niversal  Postal  Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized 
nations  and  self-governing  dominions  are  parties,  pledg- 
ing the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties  to  submit 
their  justiciable  disputes — that  is  to  say,  their  differ- 
ences involving  law  or  equity — to  a  permanent  court  of 
this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind  not  only  the  liti- 
gating nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its  creation. 

\.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in 
particular  in  behalf  of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions, 
in  order  that,  if  ag'reed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice 
and  become  effective,  in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that 
greatest  of  sanctions,  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED 
WORLD 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  at  Its  Ninety-third 

Annual  Meeting  in  the  City  of  Washington, 

May  27.  1921. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts 
of  its  founders,  precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years,  recurs  in 
these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion 
and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  tra- 
ditions, and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility 
and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a 
suffering,  and  a  war-torn  world: 

That  the  voluntary  union  of  States  and  their  helpful 
co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals 
can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules 
of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  arc  equally  appli- 
cable as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  ie- 
lations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty  with  the  nran-  .  f  acquiring  and  jx>ss- 
]irojM-rty.  anil  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
ind, 

That  these   concepts,   which   are   the    very   life   and 

•li  of  reason  and   justice,   upon  which  the  Law  of 

Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations, 

inasmuch  as  "Justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the 

great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront 
the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  •  of  wars; 

conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  rnme  through 
standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  ex- 
pressed in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 


nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men;  and  desiring  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual 
meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agree- 
ment: 

I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at 
stated  intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  con- 
ferences of  The  Hague;  ami 

To  facilitate  the.  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  confer- 
ences; in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend 
and  advance  the  rules  of  international  law  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the 
successful  administration  of  justice  between  and  among 
nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference 
for  the  advancement  of  international  law;  to  provide 
for  its  organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations;  to  which 
conference  every  nation  recognizing,  accepting,  and  ap- 
plying international  law  in  its  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, shall  be  invited,  and  in  which  all  shall  participate 
upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To   establish   an   Administrative   Council  to   be 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited 
to  the  government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 
for   the    advancement    of    international    law    convenes, 
which  representatives  shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
functions  as  diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  interval  between  suc- 
cessive conferences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall, 
according  to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  con- 
venes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which 
shall  meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having 
considered  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall 
transmit  their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with  their  collective 
or  individual  opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter 
upon  such  findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  governments  which 
tliev  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  ap- 
point, outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee 
or  secretary's  office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  con- 
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ference  for  the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the 
nations  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  re- 
port to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative  Council  to  ap- 
point other  committees  for  the  performance   of  such 
duties  as  the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other 
committees  appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of 
such  technical  advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable; 
with  the  understanding  that  the  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law  or  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  wherever  feasible  and  practicable,  in  their 
own  disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  na- 
tions. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  lim- 
ited membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations 
in  dispute,  to  which  commission  they  may  refer,   for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character,  unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to 
submit  them  to  arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of 
the  commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  re- 
spective interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall 
submit  its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their 
action,  and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  infor- 
mation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited 
membership,  with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in 
dispute  to  add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable  character,  the 
settlement  whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in  dispute,  or  by  the 
Administrative  Council;  and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  pro- 
posals to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they 
may  deem  advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for 
law;  with  the  understanding  that  disputes   of   a  jus- 
ticiable nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration,  when  the  parties  in  contro- 
versy prefer  to  have  their  differences  settled  by  judges 
of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 


XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of  justice  with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of 
diplomacy  to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  na- 
ture, all  States  shall  have  direct  access;  a  court  whose 
decisions  shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually, 
all  parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in 
controversy  may  submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes 
beyond  the  scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge   from  time  to  time  the  obligatory 
jurisdiction  of  the   Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  by  framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by 
the  court  for  the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either 
beyond  its  present  obligatory  jurisdiction,  or  which  na- 
tions have  not  hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule 
of  law  for  the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its 
principles,  and  outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so 
far  as  they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate 
instruction  in  their  international  obligations  and  duties, 
as  well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future, 
where  force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  ob- 
servance of  those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  jus- 
tice, which  obtain  between  and  among  individuals,  bring- 
ing in  their  train  law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  nations  may  become 
practicable,  attainable,  and  desirable. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  DEAD 

By  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MR.  SECRETARY  or  WAR  AND  LADIES  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN: 

We  are  met  today  to  pay  the  impersonal  tribute.  The 
name  of  him  whose  body  lies  before  us  took  flight  with 
his  imperishable  soul.  We  know  not  whence  he  came, 
but  only  that  his  death  marks  him  with  the  everlasting 
glory  of  an  American  dying  for  his  country. 

He  might  have  come  from  any  one  of  millions  of 
American  homes.  Some  mother  gave  him  in  her  love 
and  tenderness,  and  with  him  her  most  cherished  hopes. 
Hundreds  of  mothers  are  wondering  today,  finding  a 
touch  of  solace  in  the  possibility  that  the  nation  bows 
in  grief  over  the  body  of  one  she  bore  to  live  and  die, 
if  need  be,  for  the  Eepublic.  If  we  give  rein  to  fancy,  a 
score  of  sympathetic  chords  are  touched,  for  in  this  body 
there  once  glowed  the  soul  of  an  American,  with  the 
aspirations  and  ambitions  of  a  citizen  who  cherished  life 
and  its  opportunities.  He  may  have  been  a  native  or 
an  adopted  son;  that  matters  little,  because  they  glori- 
fied the  same  loyalty,  they  sacrificed  alike. 

We  do  not  know  his  station  in  life,  because  from 
every  station  came  the  patriotic  response  of  the  five 
millions.  I  recall  the  days  of  creating  armies  and  the 
departing  of  caravels  which  braved  the  murderous  seas 
to  reach  the  battle  lines  for  maintained  nationality  and 
preserved  civilization.  The  service  flag  marked  man- 
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sioii  and  cottage  alike,  and  riches  were  common  to  all 
homes  in  the  consciousness  of  service  to  country. 

\Ve  do  not  know  the  eminence  of  his  birth,  but  we  do 
know  the  glory  of  his  death.  He  died  for  his  country  ; 
and  greater  devotion  hath  no  man  than  this.  He  died 
unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with  faith  in  his  heart 
and  hope  on  his  lips,  that  his  country  should  triumph 
and  its  civilization  survive.  As  a  typical  soldier  of  this 
representative  democracy,  he  fought  and  died,  believing 
in  the  indisputable  justice  of  his  country's  cause.  Con- 
scious of  the  world's  upheaval,  appraising  the  magnitude 
of  a  war  the  like  of  which  had  never  horrified  humanity 
bofore,  perhaps  he  believed  his  to  be  a  service  destined  to 
change  the  tide  of  human  affairs. 

In  the  death  gloom  of  gas,  the  bursting  of  shells  and 
rain  of  bullets,  men  face  more  intimately  the  great  God 
over  all,  their  souls  are  aflame,  and  consciousness  ex- 
pands and  hearts  are  searched.  With  the  din  of  battle, 
the  glow  of  conflict,  and  the  supreme  trial  of  courage, 
come  involuntarily  the  hurried  appraisal  of  life  and 
the  contemplation  of  death's  great  mystery.  On  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  many  a  soldier,  I  can  well  believe, 
wondered  how  his  ebbing  blood  would  color  the  stream 
of  human  life  flowing  on  after  his  sacrifice.  His  pa- 
triotism was  none  the  less  if  he  craved  more  than 
triumph  of  country;  rather,  it  was  greater  if  he  hoped 
for  a  victory  for  all  human  kind.  Indeed,  I  revere 
that  citizen  whose  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
country  inspired  belief  that  its  triumph  is  the  victory 
of  humanity. 

This  American  soldier  went  forth  to  battle  with  no 
hatred  for  any  people  in  the  world,  but  hating  war  and 
hating  the  purpose  of  every  war  for  conquest.  He  cher- 
ished our  national  rights,  and  abhorred  the  threat  of 
Tin«d  domination ;  and  in  the  maelstrom  of  destruction 
nnrl  suffering  and  death  he  fired  his  shot  for  liberation 
of  the  captive  conscience  of  the  world.  In  advancing 
t  \\  \-(]  his  objective  was  somewhere  a  thought  of  a 
world  nwakened.  and  we  are  here  to  testify  undying 
^--'titiide  and  reverence  for  that  thought  of  a  wider 
freedom. 

On  <n'c'i  "ii  oreision  n~  this,  amid  such  a  scene,  our 

thoughts   «lt:>ni:-le   h  t«T<Mi    defenders   living  and    de- 

fc  >.,|r r-  ili-nil.     A   "Tifi-fnl  Republic  will  be  worthy  of 

fiorn  li  t!i.     Our  rrt  i«  tr>  nt.^ne  for  the  losses  of  heroic 

l>v  ni'k'iv  -i  I)  (to-  |f'-'ri!il:p  fnr  tV  living. 

S!e^')!n7  in  f'^-n  hVinv  - 1  •»-- i-n,U  i->  thousands  of 
Americans  who  !i-vp  -jr^n  tlie'r  b'ocd  for  the  baptism 
of  freedom  and  its  ma'"t  —•  "TO.  armed  exponents  of 
the  nation's  conscience.  Tt  is  better  and  nobler  for  their 
<lccil.«.  Burial  here  is  rather  more  than  a  sign  of  the 
rovernmenfs  favor — it  is  n  stursrestion  of  a  tomb  in 
lli"  heart  of  the  nation,  sorrowing  for  its  noble  dead. 

Today's  ceremonies  proclaim  that  the  hero  unknown 
i  ""t  nnhonored.  We  gather  him  to  the  nation's  breast, 
tr-'tl'in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  of  the  towering  shaft 
iliit  honors  Washington,  the  great  father,  and  of  the 
rvquNite  monument  to  Lincoln,  the  martyred  savior. 
Here  the  inspirations  of  yesterday  and  the  conscience 
of  tn-l.iv  forever  unite  to  make  the  Republic  worthy  of 
his  death  for  flag  and  country. 

Ours  are  lofty  resolutions  today,  as  with  tribute  to 
the  dead  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  a  better  order  for 
the  living.  With  all  my  heart,  I  wish  we  might  say  to 


the  defenders  who  survive,  to  mothers  who  sorrow,  to 
widows  and  children  who  mourn,  that  no  such  sacrifice 
shall  be  asked  again. 

It  was  my  fortune  recently  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
modern  warfare.  It  is  no  longer  a  conflict  in  chivalry, 
no  more  a  test  of  militant  manhood.  It  is  only  cruel, 
deliberate,  scientific  destruction.  There  was  no  con- 
tending enemy,  only  the  theoretical  defense  of  a  hypo- 
thetic objective.  But  the  attack  was  made  with  all  the 
relentless  methods  of  modern  destruction.  There  \va.~ 
the  rain  of  ruin  from  the  aircraft,  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery, followed  by  the  unspeakable  devastation  wrought 
by  bursting  shells;  there  were  mortars  belching  their 
bombs  of  desolation;  machine-guns  concentrating  their 
leaden  storms;  there  was  the  infantry,  advancing,  fir- 
ing, and  falling — like  men  with  souls  sacrificing  for  the 
decision.  The  flying  missiles  were  revealed  by  illumi- 
nating tracers,  so  that  we  could  note  their  flight  and 
appraise  their  deadliness.  The  air  was  streaked  with 
tiny  flames  marking  the  flight  of  massed  destruction ; 
while  the  effectiveness  of  the  theoretical  defense  was 
impressed  by  the  simulation  of  dead  and  wounded 
among  those  going  forward,  undaunted  and  unheeding. 
As  this  panorama  of  unutterable  destruction  visualized 
the  horrors  of  modern  conflict,  there  grew  on  me  the 
sense  of  the  failure  of  a  civilization  which  can  leave  its 
problems  to  such  cruel  arbitrament.  Surely  no  one  in 
authority,  with  human  attributes  and  a  full  appraisal 
of  the  patriotic  loyalty  of  his  countrymen,  could  ask 
the  manhood  of  kingdom,  empire,  or  republic  to  make 
such  sacrifice  until  all  reason  had  failed,  until  appeal  to 
justice  through  understanding  had  been  denied,  until 
every  effort  of  love  and  consideration  for  fellow-men 
had  been  exhausted,  until  freedom  itself  and  inviolate 
honor  had  been  brutally  threatened. 

I  speak  not  as  a  pacifist  fearing  war,  but  as  one  who 
loves  justice  and  hates  war.  I  speak  as  one  who  believes 
the  highest  function  of  government  is  to  give  its  citizens 
the  security  of  peace,  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  loftiest  tribute  we  can  bestow  today — the  hero- 
ically earned  tribute — fashioned  in  deliberate  convic- 
tion, out  of  unclouded  thought,  neither  shadowed  by 
remorse  nor  made  vain  by  fancies,  is  the  commitment 
of  this  Republic  to  an  advancement  never  made  before. 
If  American  achievement  is  a  cherished  pride  at  home, 
if  our  unselfishness  among  nations  is  all  we  wish  it 
to  be,  and  ours  is  a  helpful  example  in  the  world,  then 
let  us  give  of  our  influence  and  strength — yea,  of  our 
aspirations  and  convictions — to  put  mankind  on  a  little 
higher  plane,  exulting  and  exalting,  with  war's  dis- 
tressing and  depressing  tragedies  barred  from  the  stage 
of  righteous  civilization. 

There  have  been  a  thousand  defenses  justly  and  pa- 
triotically made;  a  thousand  offenses  which  reason  and 
righteousness  ought  to  have  stayed.  Let  us  beseech  all 
men  to  join  us  in  seeking  the  rule  under  which  reason 
and  righteousness  shall  prevail. 

Standing  today  on  hallowed  ground,  conscious  that 
all  America  has  halted  to  share  in  the  tribute  of  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  to  this  fellow-American,  and  know- 
ing that  the  world  is  noting  this  expression  of  the 
Republic's  mindfulness,  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  his 
sacrifice  and  that  of  the  millions  dead  shall  not  be  in 
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vain.  There  must  be,  there  shall  be,  the  commanding 
voice  of  a  conscious  civilization  against  armed  warfare. 

As  we  return  this  poor  clay  to  its  mother  soil,  gar- 
landed by  love  and  covered  with  the  decorations  that 
only  nations  can  bestow,  I  can  sense  the  prayers  of  our 
people,  of  all  peoples,  that  this  Armistice  Day  shall 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  lasting  era  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  Let  me  join  in  that 
prayer. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 


THE  SPEECH    BY  CHARLES   E.   HUGHES 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  former  Postmaster  General,  is 
quoted  as  saying  of  the  following  speech :  "Secretary 
Hughes'  speech  was  the  greatest  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
whole  life — great  in  substance  and  magnificent  in  delivery." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  superlative  view,  typical 
of  the  views  of  practically  all,  to  see  in  the  utterance  an 
arresting,  hopeful,  statesmanlike  expression  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  thinking  men  everywhere.  Genuinely  American  in 
its  directness,  clarity,  and  sincerity,  in  the  concrete  quality 
of  its  idealism,  it  may  be  called  a  cry  from  the  heart  of 
our  modern  world. 

It  has  taken  twenty-three  years  for  the  world  to  make 
such  a  speech  specifically  possible.  It  was  August  12,  1898, 
that  a  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  for 
the  Czar,  announced  the  proposal  that  a  conference  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  "grave  problem"  of  ex- 
cessive armaments.  The  conference  was  held  in  1899.  In- 
deed, another  and  a  larger  one  convened  in  1907.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  been  struggling  with  the  same  "grave 
problem."  It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  fulfill  Count 
Mouravieff's  prophecy  of  1898  that  the  "conference  would 
be,  by  the  help  of  God,  a  happy  presage  for  the  century 
about  to  open." — THE  EDITORS. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  in  this  address 
accepting  the  permanent  chairmanship  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  said : 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  privilege  and  responsibility  that 
1  accept  the  honor  you  have  conferred. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  most  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  assurances  of  friendly  co-operation,  which  have  been 
generously1  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  in- 
vited governments.  The  earnest  desire  and  purpose,  mani- 
fested in  every  step  in  the  approach  to  this  meeting,  that 
we  should  meet  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  watching 
world  by  effective  action  suited  to  the  opportunity,  is  the 
best  augury  for  the  success  of  the  conference. 

WHY  INVITATIONS  WERE  LIMITED 

The  President  invited  the  governments  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. France,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  participate  in  a  conference 
on  the  subject  of  limitation  of  armament,  in  connection 
with  which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  also  would 
be  discussed.  It  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  the 
President  to  have  invited  all  the  powers  to  take  part  in  this 
conference,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  a  time  when  other 
considerations  should  yield  to  the  practical  requirements  of 
the  existing  exigency,  and  in  this  view  the  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  group  known  as  the  principal  allied  and 


associated  powers,  which,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  control  in  the  main  the  armament  of 
the  world.  The  opportunity  to  limit  armament  lies  within 
their  grasp. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  interests  of  other 
powers  in  the  Far  Kast  made  it  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  Invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  problems,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
five  powers,  an  invitation  t>  taU  i>:ut  in  the  discussion  of 
tnose  questions  has  been  extended  to  Belgium,  China,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 

The  inclusion  of  the  proposal  for  the  discussion  of  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  questions  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing or  delaying  an  agreement  for  limitation  of  arma- 
ment, but  rather  to  support  that  undertaking  by  availing 
ourselves  of  this  meeting  to  endeavor  to  reach  a  common 
understanding  as  to  the  principles  and  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Far  East,  and  thus  greatly  to  diminish,  and, 
if  possible,  wholly  to  remove,  discernible  sources  of  con- 
troversy. It  is  believed  that  by  interchanges  of  views  at 
this  opportune  time  the  governments  represented  here  may 
find  a  basis  of  accord  and  thus  give  expression  to  their 
desire  to  assure  enduring  friendship. 

In  the  public  discussions  which  have  preceded  the  con- 
ference, there  have  been  apparently  two  competing  views : 
One,  that  the  consideration  of  armament  should  await  the 
result  of  the  discussion  of  Far  Eastern  questions;  and  an- 
other, that  the  latter  discussion  should  be  postponed  until 
an  agreement  for  limitation  of  armament  has  been  reached. 
I  am  unable  to  find  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  either  of 
these  extreme  views.  I  think  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  we  should  disappoint  the  hopes  which  have 
attached  to  this  meeting  by  a  postponement  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  first  subject. 

ARMAMENT  QUESTIONS  FIRST 

The  world  looks  to  this  conference  to  relieve  humanity 
of  the  crushing  burden  created  by  competition  in  armament, 
and  it  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that  we 
should  meet  that  expectation  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  conference  should 
proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  question  of  the  limitation 
of  armament. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we  must  postixme  the 
examination  of  the  Far  Eastern  questions.  These  questions 
of  vast  importance  press  for  solution.  It  is  hoped  that  im- 
mediate provision  may  be  made  to  deal  with  them  ade- 
quately, and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  found  to  be 
entirely  practicable,  through  the  distribution  of  the  work 
among  designated  committees,  to  make  progress  to  the  ends 
sought  to  be  achieved  without  either  subject  being  treated 
as  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  consideration  and  disposition 
of  the  other. 

The  proposal  to  limit  armament  by  agreement  of  the 
powers  is  not  a  new  one,  and  we  are  admonished  by  the 
futility  of  earlier  effort.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  noble 
aspirations  which  were  voiced  twenty-three  years  ago  in 
the  imperial  rescript  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
It  was  then  pointed  out  with  clarity  and  emphasis  that  the 
intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  nations,  labor  and 
capital,  are  for  the  major  part  diverted  from  their  natural 
application  and  unproductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of 
millions  are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  de- 
struction, which,  though  today  regarded  as  the  last  word 
of  science,  are  destined  tomorrow  to  lose  all  value  in  conse- 
quence of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field.  National 
culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  production  of  wealth 
are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  their  development. 

Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  power 
increase,  so  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which 
the  governments  have  set  before  themselves.  The  economic 
crise;,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of  armaments  a 
I'outrancc  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in  this  mass- 
ing of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed  peace  of 
our  days  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the  peoples  have 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident. 
then,  that  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  calamity  which  It  is  desired  to  avert 
and  the  horrors  of  which  make  every  thinking  man  shudder 
in  advance.  To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments 
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anil  t.i  seek  the  means  of  warding  off  the  calamities  which 
itrr  threatening  the  whole  world — .such  is  (lie  supreme  duly 
whirl)  i-  I". lav  imposed  on  nil  Stales. 

It  was  with  this  sense  "t'  obligation  that  His  Majesty  the 
Kni|M-ror  of  Russia  |>ro|Niseil  the  conference  whieh  was  "to 
occupy  itself  with  this  grave  prnlih  in."  and  which  met  at 
The  Habile  ill  the  year  lv.i:>. 

Important  as  were  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of 
that  conference,  especially  with  rcs|>cct  to  the  pacilic  settle- 
ment of  international  ill -pules,  its  result  in  the  specitic 
matter  of  limitation  of  armament  went  no  further  than  the 
adoption  of  a  final  resolution  setting  forth  the  opinion  that 
the  restriction  of  military  charges,  which  are  at  present 
a  heavy  Ixirden  on  the  world,  is  extren.ely  desirahle  for  the 
increase  ,.f  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  ami 
the  utterance  of  the  wish  that  the  governments  ma.v 
examine  the  ]M>.ssibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limitation 
of  armed  fon-es  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

It  was  seven  years  later  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  I'nitcd  State's.  Mr.  Kllhti  Root,  in  answering  u  note  of 
the  Kiissiiin  Ambassador  suggesting  in  outline  a  program 
of  the  second  peace  conference,  said  : 

••The-  lioverniiient  of  the  I'nited  States  therefore  feels  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  reserve  fur  itself  the  liberty  to  propose 
to  the  see.md  (icace  conference,  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
eon.sideratioii,  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments,  in 
the  hope  that,  if  nothing  further  can  be  accomplished,  some 
slight  advance  may  be  made  toward  the  realization  of  the 
lofty  conception  which  actuated  the  Kmperor  of  Kussia  in 
calling  the  lirst  conference." 

It  is  significant  that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
expressed  itself  as  '•absolutely  op|xiseil  to  the  question  of 
disarmament,"  and  that  the  KinjH-ror  of  Germany  threat- 
ened to  decline  to  send  delegates  if  the  subject  of 'disarma- 
ment was  to  be  discussed.  In  view,  however,  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  adopted  at  the  lirst  Hague  conference, 
the  delegate,  of  the  I'nited  States  were  instructed  that  the 
su'ijeft  of  limitation  of  armament  should  lie  regarded  as 
unfinished  business,  mid  that  the  second  conference  should 
ascertain  and  give  full  consideration  to  the  result  of  siicb 
examination  as  the  governments  may  have  given  to  the 
iH.ssibility  of  an  agreement  pursuant  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  first  conferemv. 

HAGUE  SUGGESTIONS 

But,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  which  the  subject  had 
encountered,  the  se<-ond  peace  conference  at  The  Hague, 
although  it  made  notable  progress  in  provision  for  the 
'ill  settlement  of  controversies,  was  unable  to  deal 
with  limitation  of  armament  except  by  a  resolution  in  the 
following  general  terms: 

••The  conference  confirm;  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 

' Terence  of  i.s!i:»  In  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military 

expenditure;  ami.  inasmuch  as  military  cx|>enditure  has 
considerably  increased  In  almost  every  country  since  that 
time,  the  conference  declares  that  It  is  eminently  desirable 
that  ihe  governments  should  resume  the  serious  examina- 
tion of  this  question." 

This  was  the  fruition  of  the  efforts  of  eight  years.  Al- 
though the  effect  was  clearly  perceived,  the  race  in  prepara- 
tion of  armaments,  wholly  unaffected  by  these  futile 
suggestion-;,  went  on  until  it  fittingly  culminated  in  the 
greatest  war  of  history,  and  we  are  now  suffering  from 
the  unparalleled  loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  hopes,  the 
economic  dislocations,  and  the  widespread  impoverishment 
wide) -a sure  the  COM  ,,f  the  victory  over  the  hrnt.-il  pre- 
tensions of  military  force. 

I'.ut  If  we  are  warned  by  the  inadequacy  of  earlier  en- 
deavors for  limitation  of  armament,  we '  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  extraordinary  opportunity  now  presented. 

We  not  only  have  the  1,  ~-ons  of  the  past  to  guide  UK, 
not  only  do  we  have  the  reaction  from  the  disillusioning 

experiences  of  war.  but  We  must  t  Ihe  challenge  of 

Imperative  • >mic  demands.  What  was  convenient  or 

highly  desirable  l.crore  Is  now  a  matter  of  vital  m-ce.sity. 
If  there  is  to  IK?  economic  rehabilitation,  if  the  lonirin::-  for 
reasonable  progress  are  not  to  be  denied,  if  we  are  to  he 
spared  the  uprisings  of  peoples  made  desi>erate  In  the 


desire  to  shake  off  burdens  no  longer  endurable,  competition 
in  armament  must  stop.  The  present  opportunity  not  only 
derives  Its  advantage  from  a  general  appreciation  of  this 
fact,  but  the  i>ower  to  deal  with  the  exigency  now  rests  with 
a  small  group  of  nations  represented  here,  who  have  every 
reason  to  desire  peace  and  to  promote  amity. 

Tin-  astonishing  ambition  which  lay  athwart  the  promise 
of  the  second  Hague  conference  no  longer  menaces  the 
world,  and  the  great  opportunity  of  liberty-loving  and 
peace-preserving  democracies  has  come.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  time  has  passed  for  mere  resolutions  that  the 
responsible  powers  should  examine  the  question  of  limita- 
tion of  armament?  We  can  no  longei itent  ourselves 

with  investigations,  with  statistics,  with  rc|K>rts,  with  the 
Circumlocution  of  inquiry.  The  essential  facts  are  sutli- 
clently  known.  The  time  is  come,  and  this  conference 
has  l>een  called  not  for  general  resolutions  or  mutual  ad- 
vice, but  for  action. 

We  meet  with  full  understanding  that  the  aspirations  of 
mankind  are  not  to  be  defeated  either  by  plausible  sugges- 
tions of  postponement  or  by  Impracticable  counsels  of  per- 
fection. Tower  and  res|Kinsihlllty  are  here,  and  the  world 
awails  a  practicable  program  which  shall  at  once  be  put 
into  execution. 

I  am  confident  that  I  shall  have  your  approval  In  sug- 
gesting that  In  this  matter,  as  well  as  In  others  before  the 
conference,  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  course  of  procedure 
which  has  the  best  promise  of  achievement  rather  than  one 
which  would  facilitate  division,  and  thus,  constantly  aiming 
to  agree  so  far  as  possible,  we  shall,  with  each  point  of 
agreement,  make  it  easier  to  proceed  to  others. 

The  question  in  relation  to  armaments,  which  may  lie 
regarded  as  of  primary  Importance  at  this  time  and  with 
which  we  can  deal  most  promptly  and  effectively,  Is  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament.  There  are  certain  general 
considerations  which  may  be  deemed  i>ertinent  to  this 
subject. 

EVILS  OF  NAVAL  COMPETITION 

The  first  is  that  the  core  of  the  diiliculty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  competition  in  naval  programs,  anil  that,  in  order 
appropriately  to  limit  naval  armament,  competition  in  its 
production  must  be  abandoned.  Competition  will  not  be 
remedied  by  resolves  with  res|>ect  to  the  method  of  its  con- 
tinuance. One  program  inevitably  leads  to  another,  and, 
If  competition  continues.  its  regulation  Is  impracticable. 
There  Is  only  one  adequate  way  out,  and  that  is  to  end  It 
now. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
serious  sacrifices.  Knormous  sums  have  been  expended 
u|»on  ships  under  construction,  and  building  programs  which 
are  now  under  way  cannot  be  given  up  without  heavy  los-. 
Yet  if  the  present  construction  of  capital  ships  goes  for- 
ward, other  ships  will  inevitably  be  built  to  rival  them, 
and  this  will  lead  to  still  others.  Thus  the  race  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  ability  to  continue  lasts.  The  effort  to 
escape  sacrilices  is  futile.  We  must  face  them  or  yield  our 

porpoee. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  no  one  of  the  naval  powers  should 
lie  exiM-cted  to  make  the  sacrilices  alone.  The  only  hope 

of  limitation  of  naval  armament  is  by  agreement  ai g 

the  nations  concerned,  and  this  agreement  should  be  entirely 
fair  and  reasonable  in  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  required 
of  each  of  the  powers.  In  considering  the  ba  :is  of  such 
agreement  and  the  commensurate  sacrifices  to  be  required. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  existing  naval  strength 
of  the  great  naval  powers,  including  the  extent  of  construc- 
tion already  effected  in  the  case  of  ships  in  process.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  one  nation  is  as  free  to  conqiete 
as  another,  and  each  may  find  grounds  for  its  action. 

What  one  may  do  another  may  demand  the  opportunity 
to  rival,  and  we  remain  in  Ihe  thrall  of  competitive  effort. 

I  may  add  that  the  American  delegate's  are  advised  by 
their  naval  experts  that  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  may 
fairly  be  taken  lo  measure  the  relative  strength  of  navies. 
as  the  provision  for  auxiliary  cimihatanl  craft  should  sus- 
tain a  reasonable  relation  to  the  capital  ship  tonnage 
allowed. 
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NAVAL  HOLIDAY  PROPOSED 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  a  vital -part  of  a  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament  that  there  should  be  a  naval 
holiday.  It  is  proposed  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years  there  should  be  no  further  construction  of  capital 
ships. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
these  general  propositions,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
delegation  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  submit  to  you  a  concrete  proposition 
for  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  proposal  immediately  con- 
cerns the  British  Empire,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions,  due  to  the  World 
War,  affecting  the  existing  strength  of  the  navies  of  France 
and  Italy,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  tonnage  allowance  of 
these  nations,  but  the  United  States  proposes  that  this 
matter  be  reserved  for  the  later  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference. 

In  making  the  present  proposal  the  United  States  is  most 
solicitous  to  deal  with  the  question  upon  an  entirely  reason- 
able and  practicable  basis,  to  the  end  that  the  just  interests 
of  all  shall  be  adequately  guarded  and  the  national  security 
and  defense  shall  be  maintained.  Four  general  principles 
have  been  applied : 

1.  That  all  capital  shipbuilding  programs,   either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned. 

2.  That  further   reduction    should   be   made   through   the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships. 

3.  That  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing 
naval  strength  of  the  powers  concerned. 

4.  That  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as  the 
measurement  of  strength   for  navies,   and  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed. 

PLAN  FOR  SCRAPPING  SHIPS 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  agreement  are  as 
follows : 

United  States 

The  United  States  is  now  completing  its  program  of  3016, 
calling  for  ten  new  battleships  and  six  battle  cruisers.  One 
battleship  has  been  completed.  The  others  are  in  various 
stages  of  construction;  in  some  cases  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  construction  has  been  done.  On  these  fifteen 
capital  ships  now  being  built  over  $330,000,000  have  been 
spent.  Still  the  United  States  is  willing,  in  the  interest 
of  an  immediate  limitation  of  naval  armament,  to  scrap  all 
these  ships. 

The  United  States  proposes,  if  this  plan  is  accepted — 

1.  To    scrap   all    capital    ships    now    under    construction. 
This  includes  six  battle  cruisers  and  seven  battleships  on 
the  way  and  in  the  course  of  building  and  two  battleships 
launched. 

The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped 
is  fifteen.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital  ships  when 
completed  would  be  618,000  tons. 

2.  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota.    The  number  of 
these  old  battleships  to  be  scrapped  is  fifteen.     Their  total 
tonnage  is  227,740  tons. 

Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  by  the 
United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  thirty,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  construction, 
if  completed)  of  845,740  tons. 

Great  Britain 

The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
shall  take  action  which  is  fairly  commensurate  with  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain — 

1.  Shall  stop  further  construction  of  the  four  new  Hoods, 
the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down,  but  upon  which  money 
has  been  spent.     The  four  ships,  if  completed,  would  have 
a  tonnage  displacement  of  172,000  tons. 

2.  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  pre-dreadnoughts,  second- 


line  battleships,  and  first-line  battleships  vp  to,  Lut  not 
including,  the  King  George  V,  class. 

These,  with  certain  pre-dreadnoughts  which  it  is  under- 
stood have  already  been  scrapped,  would  am  unt  to  n''iio- 
teen  capital  ships  and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375  ton  :. 

The  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped  by  Great 
Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  four  Hoods,  if  com- 
pleted) would  be  583,375  tons. 

Japan 

It  is  proposed  that  Japan — 

1.  Shall  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid  down, 
viz.,  the  K-ll,  Owari,  No.  7  and  No.  8,  battleships,  and  Nos. 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  battle  cruisers. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  does  not  involve  the 
stopping  of  construction,  as  the  construction  of  none  of  these 
ships  has  been  begun. 

2.  Shall  scrap  three  capital  ships   (the  Mutsu,  launched 
the  Toso,  the  Kago,  in  course  of  building)  and  four  battle 
cruisers   (the  Amagi  and  Akagi,  in  course  of  building,  and 
the  Atoga  and  Takao,  not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which  cer- 
tain material  has  been  assembled). 

The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped 
under  this  paragraph  is  seven.  The  total  tonnage  of  these 
new  capital  ships,  when  completed,  would  be  289,130  tons. 

3.  Shall    scrap    all    pre-dreadnoughts    and    battleships    of 
the  second  line.     This  would  include  the  scrapping  of  all 
ships  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  Settsu;  that  is,  the  scrap- 
ping of  ten  old  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159,828  tons. 

The  total  reduction  of  tonnage  on  vessels  existing,  laid 
down,  or  for  which  material  has  been  assembled  (taking 
the  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  when  completed)  would  be 
448,928  tons. 

Thus,  under  this  plan,  there  would  be  immediately  des- 
troyed, of  the  navies  of  the  three  powers,  sixty-six  capital 
fighting  ships,  built  and  building,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,878,043  tons. 

FIXED  LIMIT  FOR  THREE  NAVIES 

It  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  agreed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  that  their  navies,  with 
respect  to  capital  ships,  within  three  months  after  the 
making  of  the  agreement,  shall  consist  of  certain  ships, 
designated  in  the  proposal,  and  number  for  the  United 
States  18,  for  Great  Britain  22,  for  Japan  10. 

The  tonnage  of  these  ships  would  be  as  follows:  Of  the 
United  States,  500.650 ;  of  Great  Britain,  604,450 ;  of  Japan, 
299,700.  In  reaching  this  result  the  age  factor  in  the  case 
of  the  respective- navies  has  received  appropriate  considera- 
tion. 

Replacement 

With  respect  to  replacement  the  United  States  proposes : 

(1)  That  it  be  agreed  that  the  first  replacement  tonnage 
shall  not  be  laid  down  until  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement. 

(2)  That  replacements  be  limited  by  an  agreed  maximum 
of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  follows: 

For   the   United   States,   500,000  tons. 
For  Great  Britain,  500,000  tons. 
For  Japan,  300,000  tons. 

(3)  That,   subject  to  the  ten-year  limitation  above  fixed 
and  the  maximum  standard,  capital  ships  may  be  replaced 
when  they  are  twenty  years  old  by  new  capital  ship  con- 
struction. 

(4)  That  no  capital  ship  shall  be   built  in   replaccnunt 
with  a  tonnage  displacement  of  more  than  35,000  tons. 

I  have  sketched  the  proposal  only  in  outline,  leaving  the 
technical  details  to  be  supplied  by  the  formal  proposition, 
which  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  delegates. 

The  plan  includes  provision  for  the  limitation  of  auxiliary 
surface  combatant  craft.  This  term  embraces  three  classes— 
that  is : 

(1)  Auxiliary  surface  romlia'ant  craft,  puch  as  cruisers 
(exclusive  of  battle  cu'sd-n.  ilifll-i  Ip-ders.  destroyer*, 
and  various  surface  t.'p.-s;  (-')  sul-m.irliie.?,  r.ud  (3)  air- 
plane carriers. 
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I  sliiill  inn  attempt  to  review  the  proposals  for  these 
various  classes,  as  they  Ix-ar  a  definite  relation  to  the  pro- 
\  iMons  for  capital  lighting  ships. 

With  tin-  acceptance  of  this  plan,  the  burden  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  competition  In  naval  armament  will  be 
lifted.  Knormous  sums  will  be  released  to  aid  the  progress 
of  civilization.  At  the  same  time  the  pro|>er  demands  of 
national  defense  will  be  adequately  met.  and  the  nations 
will  have  ample  opportunity  during  the  naval  holiday  of 
ten  years  to  consider  their  future  course.  Preparation  for 
future  naval  war  shall  stop  now. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  other 
topics  which  have  been  listed  on  the  tentative  agenda  pro- 
posed In  anticipation  of  the  conference. 


THERE  CAN  BE  NO  LAWS  OF  WAR 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

IN  CHEMISTRY  from  time  to  time  we  find  two  vastly 
different  substances  which,  on  analysis,  must  be  de- 
scribed by  the  same  formula.  Nevertheless  there  exists 
between  them  subtle  but  substantial  differences  defying 
analysis.  Were  we  to  give  them  the  same  name  because 
of  apparent  chemjcal  identity  we  would  be  involved  in 
endless  confusion  and  led  into  impossible  situations. 

This  confusion,  avoided  by  the  chemist,  exists  in  the 
realm  of  international  matters.  We  speak  of  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  as  being  divided  into  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  laws  of  peace.  We  are  deceived  by  the  fact 
that  in  each  instance  custom  lies  in  the  background. 
We  find  many  propositions  in  both  illustrated  by  treaties 
and  in  certain  phases,  relatively  minor  as  to  war,  we  dis- 
cover that  resort  is  had  to  courts  of  justice  which  lay 
down^ules  of  action.  Because  of  these  apparent  unities 
we  deceive  ourselves  and  use  the  same  word  to  represent 
ideas  entirely  in  dissonance.  We  discover  the  atomic 
units  by  which  the  chemist  refuses  to  be  deceived  and 
we  worship  names  bestowed  because  of  apparent  likeness. 
The  life  of  the  spirit  is  ignored.  It  is  much  as  if  be- 
cause of  resemblances  we  were  to  insist  that  the  Cardiff 
and  the  Frankenstein  monster  were  men. 

Law,  some  writers  tell  us,  is  a  rule  of  action  laidjtiown 
by  a  superior  and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 
Sunn-times  we  are  told  that  it  commands  what  is  right 
and  prohibits  what  is  wrong.  There  are  legalists  who 
transpose  this  to  mean  that  what  it  commands  is  right 
and  what  it  prohibits  is  wrong.  At  least,  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  the  morally  right  and  to  be  bounded 
l)\  reason.  Furthermore,  it  is  presumed  to  be  certain — 
not  to  be  set  aside  or  varied  by  the  whims  of  the  indi- 
vidual without  regard  to  the  effect  of  his  action  upon 
others.  Again,  it  is  capable  of  enforcement  (Of  course, 
I  am  dealing  broadly  with  substantive  law  in  its  impor- 
tant aspects,  and  only  touching  in  a  small  way  upon 
legal  rules  of  convenience  or  of  procedure,  which  are 
U-siilc  the  present  argument.)  In  a  sense,  the  vast  body 
of  law  may  be  said  to  grow  out  of  custom ;  but  all  cus- 
toms are  not  law.  The  custom  of  slaying  and  eating 
enemies  taken  in  war  may  have  been  very  general  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  never  rose  to  tin-  'lenity  of  law, 
however  toothsome,  satisfying,  and  economical  the  prac- 
tice may  have  been.  The  custom  of  the  victor  in  war 
to  take  from  the  vanquished  life,  liberty,  and  territory, 
or  to  enslave  him  by  debt,  is  nothing  but  a  display  of 
brute  force,  and  not  law  and  not  sanctioned  by  law. 

We  may  believe  that  in  their  peaceful  relations  there 


is  a  law  between  nations  capable  of  natural  and  righteous 
development.  It  is  based  upon  reason  and  humanity; 
it  has  a  backing  of  right;  it  recognizes  that  intercourse 
between  nations  should  approximate  such  as  exists  be- 
tween gentlemen.  When  it  is  fully  developed  in  all  its 
phases,  it  will  prohibit  one  nation  from  taking  advantage 
of  another  simply  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  so.  It 
will  recognize  the  indecency  of  a  nation  trying  to  elevate 
its  nationals  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  other  nations.  Its  ultimate  end  will  be  the 
application  of  as  severe  and  perfect  a  justice  between 
nations  as  our  defective  humanity  will  permit  to  exist 
between  individuals.  It  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  custom, 
in  so  far  as  custom  is  based  upon  ethical  principle,  and 
will  be  developed  by  treaties,  the  studies  of  writers  of 
eminence  and  the  utterances  of  jurists  authoritatively 
placed. 

Our  internal,  or  national,  law  concerns  itself  with  the 
promotion  of  justice  between  man  and  man  within  the 
State.  The  unit  of  international  law  will  be  a  nation 
and  not  an  individual,  and  its  purposes  will  be  to  pre- 
serve justice  between  nations.  This,  it  will  finally  dis- 
cover, can  best  be  accomplished  by  following  the  highest 
ethics  of  which  we  will  be  able  to  conceive.  Such  will 
be  the  international  law  of  the  future,  but  it  will  be  a 
law  absolutely  and  entirely  based  upon  justice.  It  will 
understand  that  ideal  peace  excludes  national  economic 
conflict  and  is  not  limited  to  the  rude  clash  of  physical 
arms. 

With  this  ideal  of  law  we  have  confused  what  we 
wrongly  call  the  laws  of  war.  These  so-called  laws 
offer  no  moral  considerations  whatever.  They  rest  nec- 
essarily upon  destroying  human  lives  in  such  manner  as 
will  entail  the  greatest  advantage  and  the  least  come- 
back to  the  destroyers.  For  the  latter  reason  particu- 
larly prisoners  are  not  ordinarily  killed.  The  retalia- 
tion might  be  unduly  severe.  The  prime  duty  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  time  of  war  is,  we  are  told,  to  render  the 
opposing  nation  helpless  and  force  it  to  bow  to  superior 
strength.  Any  step  to  this  end  is  moral  and  justifiable, 
as  is  thought  by  the  perpetrators. 

Advancement  in  developing  the  supposed  laws  of  war 
is  curious.  We  no  longer  torture  a  captive  and  eat  him, 
food  being  more  abundant.  We  burn  him  alive  by  flame- 
throwers or  consume  his  flesh  by  gas.  We  argue  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  comparative  humanity  of  tearing  a 
man  to  pieces  by  shrapnel  or  suffocating  him.  We  are 
shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  who  with  a  blow- 
gun  propels  a  poisoned  arrow  toward  his  enemy,  and  we 
do  not  condemn  the  firing  of  shell  which  in  exploding 
scatter  about  poisonous  and  destructive  vapors.  We  even 
make  in  Hague  conventions  and  otherwise  solemn  reso- 
lutions as  to  what  methods  shall  be  followed  and  then 
do  as  we  please,  because  our  resolutions  have  no  basis  in 
reason;  do  not  advance  the  cause  of  humanity;  are  in- 
capable of  enforcement  and  present  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  law,  although  we  give  them  the  high-sounding  title, 
"laws  of  war." 

We  have  deceived  ourselves  by  the  use  of  an  inappro- 
priate word.  Our  analysis  has  shown  superficial, 
and  even  structural,  resemblances  between  the  laws 
of  peace  and  the  customs  of  war,  and  with  a  complete 
lack  of  discrimination  the  subtler  things  of  the  spirit 
have  eluded  us. 
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Time  and  again  we  have  been  told  that  international 
law  has  been  broken  during  the  recent  war  until  the  very 
name  is  a  mockery.  This  is  true  only  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  word  as  applied  to  the  customs  of  war  was  a 
mockery  before  the  second  of  August,  1914.  The  hollow- 
ness  of  these  customs  as  furnishing  law,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  exposed  by  recent  happenings  if  we 
do  but  consider  the  matter  with  ordinary  care. 

Heavy  tomes  have  been  written  about  violations  of 
international  law  in  the  late  war.  Cities  have  been 
bombarded  without  notice;  hostages  exacted  and  slain; 
peaceful  merchantmen  sunk  without  warning,  and  a  vast 
category  of  events  occurred,  forbidden  according  to 
authorities  and  against  the  resolutions  (improperly  dig- 
nified as  conventions)  of  Hague  conferences;  Allies  or 
Central  Powers  have  been  reproached,  though  they  have 
but  simply  followed  the  ancient  truth  that  men  frantic- 
ally mad  have  no  conscience.  We  have  forgotten  that  as 
long  as  we  admit  the  propriety  of  outbursts  of  war  we 
cannot  place  limits  upon  its  manifestations.  We  might 
as  well  pass  regulations  for  lunatics  in  their  paroxysms 
and  call  them  law. 

And  yet,  to  illustrate,  real  principles  of  international 
law  were  violated  when  Germany  invaded  Belgium  to 
attack  France.  It  was  as  if  two  neighbors,  separated  by 
the  land  of  a  third,  had  gotten  into  a  quarrel,  and  one 
had  torn  down  the  intervening  fence  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  the  third  to  attack  his  enemy  in  the  rear. 
Still  we  may  not  denounce  this  act  too  severely.  Ger- 
many was  doing  what  she  thought  necessary  for  her 
success,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  She  was  strictly  following 
the  teachings  of  the  great  god,  Mars,  and  doing  in  a 
new  way  what  in  principle  war  for  centuries  has  per- 
mitted. As  a  combatant  she  was  laying  down  her  own 
rules  of  conduct. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  of  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  an  innocent  nation 
than  is  a  blockade.  The  latter  prohibits  the  neutral  who 
is  not  concerned  in  the  quarrel  from  trading  with  the 
blockaded  ports.  The  will  of  the  country  which  has  kept 
its  head  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  mad  nation.  The 
essential  wrong  of  the  act  of  Germany  in  entering  Bel- 
gium was  not  that  she  broke  her  undertaking  to  observe 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  that  she  entered  Belgium 
at  all,  the  entry  without  leave  being  a  violation  of  Bel- 
gium's right  to  control  her  own  life. 

Once  we  admit  the  rightfulness  of  war  and  the  power 
of  combatants  to  lay  down  their  own  rules  of  action 
to  control  neutrals,  we  cut  from  under  us  any  ground  of 
complaint  of  casual  invasions  of  the  territory  of  neu- 
trals, such  invasions  being  merely  a  particular  form  of 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  We  should  not  com- 
plain of  the  form  of  the  act,  but  of  the  fundamental 
wrong. 

This  review  may  in  some  degree,  let  us  hope,  serve  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  laws  of  war 
are  not  laws ;  that  they  should  not  be  so  treated,  and  that 
if  we  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  future  we  must  recog- 
nize the  customs  of  war  as  being  violative,  in  practically 
all  of  their  forms,  of  national  and  individual  right,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  pale  of  legality. 


THE  NEED  OF  DISARMAMENT 

TO  RELIEVE  THE  EXHAUSTING  STRAIN  ON  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 

By  FRANK  I.  COBB,  Editor  of  the  "World" 

The  economic  issues  involved  in  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment are  admirably  summed  up  by  Frank  I.  Cobb  in  the 
current  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  extract  is  republished  by 
permission  of  the  editor  of  that  magazine. 

Aside  from  the  contents  of  this  article — referred  to  in 
our  last  issue — and  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  September  21,  1921,  there 
is  the  further  interesting  fact  that  it  has  been  reprinted 
by  the  Washington  Government  Printing  Office  and  sent 
out  under  government  frank.  Sorry  we  cannot  recall  the 
Latin,  but  certainly  the  times  have  changed,  and  amid  them 
we  are  changed  also. — THE  EDITORS. 

AFTER  a  war  that  cost  approximately  $348,000,- 
000,000  in  property  and  production,  nobody  quite 
knows  the  aggregate  war  budget  of  the  nations.  It  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  billion 
dollars  a  year.  If  we  take  the  smaller  figure  and  cap- 
italize it  at  the  modest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  the  amount 
is  $160,000,000,000,  which  means  that,  after  extinguish- 
ing $348,000,000,000  of  the  world's  wealth,  $160,000,- 
000,000  of  what  is  left  is  now  set  aside  to  pay  the 
reckoning  and  make  ready  for  new  wars. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  labor  and  industry  cannot 
carry  that  burden,  and  when  the  Government  attempts 
to  sweat  them  to  that  extent  it  is  defeating  the  very  ends 
of  national  defense  which  it  professes  to  serve.  War  is 
no  longer  a  conflict  between  uniformed  forces  of  pro- 
fessional combatants.  It  is  a  conflict  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  belligerents,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  nature. 
What  ended  this  war  was  the  overwhelming  economic 
force  of  the  United  States.  What  enabled  Germany  to 
fight  all  Europe  to  a  standstill  on  two  fronts  was  not  its 
superior  military  establishment,  but  its  superior  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  German  army  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect 
military  machine  ever  constructed  by  the  genius  of  man, 
but  it  ditched  itself  within  six  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  All  the  elaborately  contrived  plans 
of  the  general  staff  were  frustrated  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  after  Von  Kluck  had  outmarched  his  com- 
munications. The  remainder  of  the  war  was  a  series 
of  desperate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  German  high 
command  to  adjust  itself  to  conditions  that  it  had 
never  contemplated,  and  in  the  end  it  was  the  economic 
collapse  of  internal  Germany  which  left  Ludendorff's 
armies  a  defenseless  shell.  So  much  for  military  pre- 
paredness at  its  best  and  its  worst. 

While  military  experts  are  acrimoniously  discussing 
the  lessons  of  the  war,  the  most  important  lesson  at- 
tracts practically  no  attention  on  their  part.  It  is  the 
lesson  that  was  demonstrated  in  its  most  dramatic  form 
by  the  American  intervention — that  is,  that  economic 
resources  can  be  easily  and  quickly  translated  into  mili- 
tary resources;  that  a  sound  economic  system  is  the 
essential  element  in  any  extensive  military  undertak- 
ing. But  these  resources  are  not  interchangeable.  Eco- 
nomic energy  can  be  speedily  converted  into  military 
energy,  but  military  energy  is  not  reconvertible  into 
economic  energy.  Like  the  radiated  heat  of  the  sun,  it 
is  lost.  It  can  never  be  reassembled  and  welded  into 
another  sun. 
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The  white  man's  civilization  is  an  economic  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  sustained  by  economic  supremacy,  aud  by 
that  alone.  It  is  that  which  has  given  to  tin-  so-failed 
Nurd  if  races  their  dominion  over  land  and  sen.  In 
point  of  nunihers  they  arc'  inferior  to  the  brown  and 
vellow  races.  In  point  of  physical  courage  they  arc 
likewise  inferior,  for  the  oriental  faces  both  torture  and 
death  with  a  resignation  and  a  fatalism  that  the  white 
man  either  had  never  attained  or  has  long  ago  lost.  In 
ability  to  endure  hardship,  to  exist  on  a  minimum  of 
nourishment,  and  to  survive  in  th<5  midst  of  an  evil  en- 
\ironment,  the  swarming  millions  of  Asia  are  superior 
to  the  European  or  the  American.  As  for  intellectual 
IM.W.T,  dismissing  the  use  to  which  that  power  is  ap- 
plied, the  eastern  mind  has  attained  a  discipline  and  a 
subtlety  of  reasoning  that  the  western  mind  has  never 
•hieved.  It  is  the  white  man's  economic  accom- 
plishments which  have  been  the  magic  carpet  that  trans- 
ported him  everywhere,  and  the  armor  that  none  could 
penetrate.  While  this  economic  supremacy  exists,  no 
other  race  can  challenge  the  white  man's  civilization. 
Whenever  that  supremacy  has  been  weakened,  the  white 
man's  civilization  has  been  menaced.  It  is  again  in 
peril. 

Three  great  military  empires  were  extinguished  in 
the  war,  but  three  great  economic  empires  were  wrecked 
as  well.  Russia  has  been  rightly  described  as  an  "eco- 
nomic vacuum."'  Austria-Hungary  is  practically  in 
ruins;  and  whether  the  great  German  economic  machine 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  function  freely  again  is  still 
a  matter  of  speculation.  We  are  only  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  terrific  impact  of  the  blow  that  the  war 
dealt  to  the  economic  structure  of  Europe;  and  from 
the  day  the  armistice  was  signed  conditions  have  grown 
sti-idily  wor-e.  It  must  be  apparent  to  anybody  who 
will  examine  the  situation  dispassionately  that  unless 
this  economic  fabric  can  be  speedily  restored  modern 
civilization  may  slowly  disintegrate  to  its  utter  ruin  as 
preceding  civilizations  have  disintegrated. 

Obviously  the  place  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  is  with  the 
burden  of  taxation  under  which  all  the  great  nations 
are  groaning.  The  one  point  at  which  an  extensive 
reduction  of  taxation  can  be  made,  which  reduction 
will  have  an  instantaneous  economic  effect,  is  military 
expenditure. 

The  United  States  is  spending  on  future  wars  alone 
more  than  the  entire  net  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment live  years  ago.  It  is  spending  as  much  as  the 
aggregate  net  earnings  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  most  prosperous  year.  Nobody  ha- 
shown  wherein  then'  is  a  -had'iw  of  an  excuse  for  this 
e\liaii>ting  strain  on  the  nation'.-  e.  iriomi,-  p-mirces. 
or  what  peril  or  policy  of  government  can  warrant  swb 

i  xpeiiditure.     To  say   that    it    is  (\t for  the  national 

defense  is  silly.     The  national  defense  is  weakened,  not 
thcned.  by  this  excessive  drain. 

Of  all  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  about  preparedness. 
no  other  noii>en.-e  quite  touches  the  depths  of  imbecility 
which  are  readied  by  the  prattle  about  nations  that  are 
''rich  but  defens,.'.  -inns  that  are  rich  are  not 

defei  They   contain    in     themsehes    all    the  ele- 

ments for  defence.     They  may  have  been  defenseless  in 
times   when    war  was   the   exclusive   business  of   profes- 


sional soldiers,  but  all  that  has  been  changed.  The 
elements  of  national  defense  are  now  the  sum  total  of 

all  tlu iioniic  resources  of  the  country  plus  all  the 

man  power.  In  time  of  imminent  danger  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  a  thousand  chemists  might  he  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  mobilization  of  a  million  troops. 

The  conventional  argument  that  armament  is  a  form 
of  national  insurance  is  one  that  is  not  highly  impres- 
sive in  the  circumstance-.  Insurance  does  not  run 
parallel  with  competitive  armament,  and  it  is  with  com- 
petitive armament  that  the  world  is  dealing.  No  prop- 
erty-owner feels  compelled  to  take  out  new  policies  be- 
cause a  business  rival  has  increased  his  insurance;  nor 
does  he  ever  feel  impelled  to  establish  a  two-policy  or 
three-policy  standard  in  respect  to  other  property -own- 
ers, or  solemnly  to  announce  as  a  measure  of  life  or 
death  that,  come  what  may,  his  insurance  must  equal 
that  of  any  of  his  competitors,  whether  he  occupies  a 
fireproof  building  or  not. 

Moreover,  if  a  manufacturer  devoted  80  per  cent  of 
his  total  income,  as  the  United  States  Government  is 
doing,  to  paying  insurance  premiums,  his  creditors 
would  soon  intervene,  and  his  case  would  also  receixe 
the  careful  attention  of  an  expert  alienist.  He  might 
be  solvent,  and  he  might  be  sane,  but  neither  his  sol- 
vency nor  his  sanity  would  be  taken  for  granted.  What 
an  individual  could  not  do  without  subjecting  himself 
to  court  proceeding  is  what  every  government  is  doing 
in  the  name  of  national  defense. 

No  nation  can  be  asked  to  strip  itself  of  all  defense; 
that  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason;  but  the  system  of 
competitive  armament  has  nothing  to  sustain  it  except 
the  incompetency  of  statesmanship.  Most  wars  arc 
made  by  politicians  engaged  in  capitalizing  race  preju- 
dices and  international  rivalries  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. Wars  that  spring  from  the  people  themselves  are 
few,  indeed;  and  most  of  the  money  that  is  now  spent 
in  preparing  for  another  war  among  the  white  races  i> 
doubly  wasted.  If  there  is  such  a  war  during  the  life- 
time of  the  next  generation,  on  a  scale  equal  to  that 
of  the  recent  war,  it  makes  no  difference  who  triumphs 
or  who  is  defeated.  Victor  and  vanquished  alike  will 
perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  civilization  that  they  have 
destroyed. 

Spending  money  on  competitive  armament  at  this 
time,  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  national  de- 
fense, is  like  drawing  blood  from  a  patient  who  is  suf- 
fering from  pernicious  anemia.  The  disease  may  not 
be  fatal  in  itself,  but  the  remedy  is  sure  to  be.  Whether 
Euro|K>  can  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  inconeei\- 
ably  disastrous  war  is  still  a  debatable  question.  Xo 
iier-on  even  reasonably  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
which  mankind  finds  itself  would  venture  to  predict 
the  general  state  of  civilization  live  years  hence.  The 
issue  is  still  hanging  in  the  balance. 

The  old  Prussian  doctrine  of  Weltmacht  oder  Nie- 
dergang  has  taken  on  aspects  that  were  never  dreamed 
of  by  Bernhardi  or  the  general  staff.  It  has  extended 
itself  to  all  western  civilization — the  Weltmacht  that 
comes  from  continued  economic  development,  or  the 
Xiedergang  that  must  result  from  economic  exhaus- 
tion. Collapse  is  inevitable  if  the  impaired  resources 
of  the  world  are  to  lx>  steadily  depleted  by  the  competi- 
tion of  armament  that  has  been  stimulated  hcvond  the 
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wildest  dreams  of  antebellum  imperialism.  Unless  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world  can  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  imperative  necessity  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion and  of  the  immediate  need  of  sacrificing  everything 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  that  rehabilitation,  then,  in- 
deed, was  this  war  the  Gb'tterdammerung — the  twilight 
of  the  white  man's  gods. 


Let  the  Washington  Conference  Inaugurate 

A  System  of  Periodical  International 

Conferences 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD 

SPEAKING  of  The  Hague  conferences,  an  American 
statesman  once  remarked :  "The  question  about  each 
international  conference  is  not  merely  what  it  has  ac- 
complished, but  also  what  it  has  begun,  and  what  it  has 
moved  forward.  Not  only  the  conventions  signed  and 
ratified,  but  the  steps  taken  toward  conclusions,  which 
may  not  reach  practical  and  effective  form  for  many 
years  to  come,  are  of  value." 

In  calling  the  nations  together  in  the  calm  of  peace 
to  discuss  and  try  to  settle,  by  voluntary  agreement,  and 
not  by  might,  grave  international  problems  that  might 
otherwise  lead  to  war,  the  United  States  has  made  a 
valuabld  contribution  to  the  difficult  art  of  preserving 
international  peace.  When  men  meet  to  talk  matters 
over  and  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding,  they  are 
likely  to  resolve  the  doubts,  obviate  the  difficulties,  and 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way.  As  a 
French  statesman  said  at  the  Last  Hague  conference, 
they  meet  "to  unite  and  not  to  divide."  What  at  first 
appear  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles  vanish  in  the  face 
of  comparison  of  views  and  frank  discussions.  The  road 
then  lies  open  to  whole-hearted  agreements,  free  of  men- 
tal reservations.  Such  agreements  must  be  based  upon 
justice;  for,  as  Lincoln  well  said:  "Nothing  is  ever 
settled  that  is  not  settled  right."  If,  contrary  to  all 
hope  and  expectation,  the  Washington  conferees  should 
agree  upon  nothing  and  settle  nothing,  the  whole  world 
will  cry  out  and  insist  upon  knowing  which  nation  it  is 
that  obstructs  the  path  to  amity  and  peace,  and  upon 
what  ground  and  with  what  motives  it  does  so.  Public 
opinion,  the  master  of  the  civilized  world,  demands  in 
no  uncertain  tones  that  the  nations  cooperate  with  each 
other  to  promote  the  common  good  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  interests  of  all  nations,  as  a  whole,  are 
now  recognized  to  be  superior  to  the  interests  of  any 
one  nation.  That  nation  which  selfishly  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  others  is  liable  to  find  itself  censured, 
isolated,  and  ostracized.  This  ominous  danger  must 
make  any  nation  pause  and  reconsider  before  it  courts 
destruction  by  risking  war.  The  outcome  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  therefore,  is  hopeful. 

Furthermore,  such  a  meeting  should  bring  with  it  the 
enormous  advantage  of  dragging  into  the  light  of  day 
the  festering  causes  of  war  and  of  focusing  upon  them 
the  attention  of  the  masses  of  men.  As  the  facts  are 
revealed,  the  people  of  each  nation  will  become  familiar 
with  them  and  think  about  them.  Heretofore  the 
many,  for  the  most  part,  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
almost  all  the  facts,  and  when  war  threatened  the  people 


of  each  country  have  been  given  only  that  view  of  the 
situation  which  their  own  statesmen  and  newspapers 
disclosed  to  them.  Their  passions  have  become  aroused, 
excited,  and  inflamed,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  war. 
The  statesmanship  of  the  past,  which  Bismarck  defined 
as  consisting  in  fooling  foreigners  and  your  own  people, 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Statesmanship  must  realize 
with  Lincoln,  that  "you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time."  Home  folks,  as  well  as  foreigners,  refuse  to 
be  fooled  and  insist  upon  knowing  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Statesmanship  rec- 
ognizes the  futility  of  fooling  and  overreaching;  it 
strives  to  proceed  by  truth  and  justice;  it  appeals  to 
public  opinion  and  not  to  the  sword;  to  right  and  not 
to  might.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  entire  world  the 
true  facts  of  all  sides  of  international  problems.  Slowly 
but  surely,  the  light  of  publicity  will  creep  into  inter- 
national relations.  At  the  Washington  Conference  the 
first  rays  of  this  beneficent  light  may  break  through. 

International  gatherings  should  be  permanent  and 
periodical.  Although  they  may  not  make  war  impos- 
sible, they  will  help  to  prevent  it.  Since  the  meetings 
occur  in  the  calm  of  peace,  before  an  issue  has  been 
joined,  they  will  tend  to  bring  to  light  all  sides  of  the 
case.  Growing  difficulties  can  then  be  dealt  with  cur- 
rently and  the  development  of  dancer  zones  of  war  can 
be  obviated. 

Formerly,  when  war  was  still  a  struggle  between  pro- 
fessional armies  consisting  of  a  small  ^percentage  of  the 
total  population  of  the  countries  inyolved,  the  people 
were  content  to  leave  the  decision  of  war  or  peace  in 
the  hands  of  their  rulers  and  to  folfow  them  blindly, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Now  that  war  has  become  a  strug- 
gle between  the  entire  populations  of  nations,  involving 
even  the  women  and  children,  international  peace  has 
become  the  personal  concern  of  every  civilized  man  and 
woman,  and  the  people  insist  that  they  themselves,  and 
not  their  rulers,  make  the  momentous  decision  of  peace 
or  war.  Obviously,  it  is  their  right.  They  are  also  be- 
ginning to  see  that,  as  the  decision  is  in  their  hands, 
it  is  their  duty  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  facts 
of  international  problems  and  issues.  They  are  now 
groping  for  them.  They  would  hail  with  joy  successive 
international  meetings  at  fixed  short  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  calmly  discussing  international  difficulties 
and  differences  and  endeavoring  to  compose  them  be- 
fore they  have  become  acute.  Such;  meetings  would 
also  serve  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  masses  at  regular 
intervals  to  international  affairs.  Heretofore  these  af- 
fairs have  been  left  to  a  handful  of  diplomats  until, 
war  having  become  imminent,  the  people,  suddenly 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  issues,  found 
th'emselves  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  and  naturally 
followed  their  leaders  and  went  to  war.  The  facts  dis- 
closed to  the  people  of  each  country  could  not  but  make 
them  feel  that  their  own  cause  was  right  and  just.  A 
calm  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  issue  was  presented 
to  neither  side. 

While  force  is  exercised  through  armies  and  navies, 
justice  is  primarily  exercised  through  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  people  of  the  whole  world  be  given  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  form  opinions  based  upon  the  real  facts.  Only 
through  a  widely  instructed  and  enlightened  public 
"piiiion  can  world  wars  be  avoided.  The  hope  of  man- 
kind is  that  ultimately  justice,  and  not  physical  force, 
will  govern  this  earth.  Daniel  Webster  well  said: 
"Justice,  sir,  is  the  greatest  interest  of  man  on  earth." 
Never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  the  interest  in 
the  problem  of  preventing  war  been  as  widespread  as  it 
is  today.  At  this  very  moment  no  little  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conferees 
assembling  at  Washington  to  actually  reduce  and  limit 
armaments  and  prevent  a  conflict  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East.  If  the  conferees  fail,  public  opinion  will  de- 
mand in  no  uncertain  tones  that  they  make  clear  to  the 
world  just  why  they  have  failed. 

The  compelling  moral  power  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  acting  not  through  a  superstate,  but  directly, 
in  an  entirely  free  and  untrammeled  way,  is  the  prime 
sanction  necessary  to  enforce  agreements  growing  out  of 
the  proposed  international  meetings.  Since  the  masses 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  in  international  affairs 
to  enable  the  world  to  rely  entirely  upon  public  opinion, 
total  disarmament  at  this  time  is  impossible.  However, 
civilization  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  public  opinion 
can  be  made  sufficiently  enlightened  and  active  to  wan 
rant  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  might  and  force  that 
must  be  maintained  to  keep  unruly  nations  from  run- 
ning amuck.  A  valuable  contribution  toward  accom- 
plishing this  would  consist  in  holding  regular  confer- 
ences of  the  nations  at  stated,  short  intervals,  through 
which  public  opinion  would  become  enlightened  as  to 
the  facts,  enabling  it  to  become  active  in  the  prevention 
of  war.  At  thepe  meetings  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  should  b£ve  merely  the  power  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  governments  and  the  world  at  large  the 
adoption  of  the  agreements  that  they  reach.  This  func- 
tion should  be  advisory,  not  executive.  The  power  of 
the  pen,  not  the  sword,  should  be  in  the  background  of 
their  deliberations. 

The  world  now  realizes  that  Napoleon  was  right  when 
he  finally  admitted  that  nothing  permanent  has  ever 
btvn  accomplished  by  force,  and  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  the  other 
founding  fathers  of  these  United  States  of  America 
were  also  right  when  they  proclaimed  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  and  in  the  Federalist  that  all 
leagues  and  confederations  based  upon  the  principle  of 
coercion  by  force  must  fail.  The  agreements  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  assembled  at  these 
gatherings  must  be  presented  and  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  to  be  freely  adopted  or  rejected  by  them. 
The  decisions  reached  will  derive  their  strength  from 
the  verdict  rendered  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  of  the 
entire  world. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  patient.  These  meetings  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  cannot  at  once  bring 
about  the  millennium.  Even  should  present  difficulties 
be  overcome,  they  are  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  con- 
front them.  Enduring  peace  among  nations  will  re- 
quire the  development  in  the  mass  of  men  of  a  state 
of  mind  which  cherish'1.*,  not  only  selfish  national  in- 
to, but  also  the  intrrests  of  the  human  race  as  a 
whole.  The  two  ideals  arc  not  incompatible. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  great  and  good  Fenelon  once 


said:  "1  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  I  love  my 
•  •omit ry  better  than  my  family;  but  I  love  the  human 
race  better  than  my  country."  The  time  will  surely 
come  when  each  national  group  will  value  itself,  and 
be  valued  by  the  others,  in  so  far  as  that  national  group 
contributes  to  the  general  effort  of  mankind  to  work  out 
its  common  destiny.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  being 
slowly  developed.  The  suggested  gatherings  of  the  na- 
tions will  help  foster  its  growth. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  interest  of  c\cr\  nation  to  co- 
operate with  all  the  others,  and  not  to  compete  ruth- 
lessly, is  bound  to  assert  itself.  Gradually  international 
competition  and  industrial  imperialism  will  be  replaced 
by  political  and  economic  cooperation  for  the  general 
good.  The  common  interest  to  cooperate  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  concerned  will  be  the  basis  for 
reaching  the  agreements  necessary  to  obviate  war.  If 
human  frailty  and  selfish  desires  prevent  agreement  and 
the  nations  fly  apart,  then  public  opinion  will  become 
aroused,  and  demand — yea,  insist — that  some  way  be 
found  to  prevent  mankind  from  committing  suicide  bv 
war.  Civilized  men  the  world  over  are  alarmed  at  the 
satanic  destructiveness  of  modern  warfare.  They  feel 
that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 


men. 


The  above  considerations  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture will  impress  themselves  more  and  more  upon  the 
world  as  international  meetings  are  held  at  regular, 
short  and  stated  intervals.  In  time  these  meetings 
might  become  for  all  men  everywhere  a  visual  symbol 
of  the  solidarity  and  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

Let  the  Washington  Conference  inaugurate  a  system 
o-f  periodical  international  conferences. 


STATESMANSHIP  AND  MORAL  IDEALS 

By  BARON  S.  A.  KORFF,  LL.  D. 
I 

DOUBLEDAT,  PAGE  &  Co.  are  at  present  publishing 
Count  Wittc's  Memoirs;  this  brings  into  the  lime- 
light of  public  opinion  once  more  the  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  this  famous  statesman,  formerly  so  popular  among 
European  government  circles.  In  consequence  there 
-  once  more  the  recurring  historical  question,  Was 
he  really  a  great  man?  Furthermore,  if  he  was  not  a 
great  man,  why  not?  Where  did  he  fail,  and  what  in 
general  are  the  requirements  of  historical  research  for 
the  use  of  the  words  "great"  or  "greatness"? 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  principles 
of  political  science  and  history  is  the  axiomatic  rule 
that  statesmanship  can  never  be  great  and  achieve  last- 
ing results  if  it  is  not  based  on  moral  ideals.  Take  a 
few  contrasting  examples:  Gladstone  and  Lincoln,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Lloyd-George  and  Louis  Napoleon,  on 
the  other.  Witte  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter 
group,  for  the  reason  that,  having  had  quite  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  in  his  life,  he  never  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  real  heights  of  statesmanship. 

For  a  generation  Witte  played  a  very  important  role 
in  eastern  Europe.  Time  and  again  his  name  filled  the 
first  pages  of  the  European  daily  press,  and  very  often 
people  were  expecting  very  great  things  to  happen  in 
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connection  with  his  name  and  fame.  Many  times  were 
their  hopes  and  anticipations  disappointed.  Now  that 
he  is  dead,  hardly  any  results  remain  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

This  is  the  reason  for  putting  the  vital  question, 
"Why  such  a  failure?"  and  this  also  explains  the  still 
continuing  controversy  about  his  "greatness,"  which  a 
few  still  assert  and  so  many  violently  deny.  Witte's 
brilliant  personality  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  above-mentioned  historical 
axiom  of  greatness  in  statecraft.  His  memoirs  were 
long  awaited  with  much  impatience  by  many  historians 
interested  in  East  European  history,  and  their  appear- 
ance now  in  print  is  a  decided,  though,  perhaps,  not 
surprising  disappointment.  Instead  of  giving  us  the 
wide  outlines  of  international  politics  or  a  glimpse  of 
the  enchanting  horizon  of  the  modern  development  of 
European  nations,  the  author  concentrates  his  attention 
on  purely  personal  matters,  unimportant  reminiscences 
or  diplomatic  details,  invariably  trying  to  explain  or 
exculpate  his  own  actions.  Here  is  the  whole  man,  the 
explanation  of  the  puzzling  riddle  of  his  otherwise 
strong  personality. 

What  really  new  facts  do  these  memoirs  bring  out? 
First,  proofs  of  Witte's  rather  dubious  role  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  German-Eussian  understanding  of 
Biorko,  already  mostly  disclosed  by  the  publication  of 
the  Willy-Nicky  correspondence;  and,  secondly,  new 
proofs  of  cruelty  as  a  trait  of  character  of  the  Tsar 
Nicholas. 

Another  page  of  history  will  probably  be  added  when 
Witte's  story  concerning  the  origin  and  fate  of  the 
Kussian  constitution  of  1905  is  told.  This  is  all.  Yet 
what  unusual  opportunities  did  really  come  into  the 
hands  of  this  statesman,  and  how  much  he  could  have 
furthered  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Tsars ! 

Witte  failed.  He  failed  because  of  his  utter  lack  of 
moral  ideals  of  statesmanship,  thus  forcibly  proving, 
once  again,  that  a  statesman  cannot  achieve  greatness 
without  a  sound  moral  foundation  for  his  program  and 
actions.  Witte  was  certainly  a  very  clever  man,  an 
extraordinary  shrewd  politician,  a  man  who  stood  far 
above  his  surroundings  and  the  contemporary  statesmen 
of  most  European  countries.  He  often  revealed  visions 
of  the  future.  He  clearly  understood  the  most  of  the 
needs  of  his  country.  He,  for  one,  knew  that  autocracy 
was  doomed,  and  that  it  was  really  a  process  of  self- 
defense  of  a  dying  regime  that  was  going  on  in  Russia. 
As  we  can  now  see  from  his  memoirs,  he  understood 
very  well  the  character  of  the  weak  Tsar,  who  really 
hated  and  persistently  mistrusted  him. 

One  cannot  deny  his  important  achievements  in  mat- 
ters of  finance  and  railway  administration.  Russia's 
industry  owes  much  to  him,  and  so  does  her  foreign 
commerce.  He  was  an  exceptionally  able  administrator 
and  one  of  the  very  best  ministers  of  finance  Russia 
ever  had.  The  monetary  reform  alone,  in  this  respect, 
will  be  creditably  remembered  for  generations  to  come. 
The  Russian  ruble  was  standardized  on  the  gold  basis, 
and  Russia's  foreign  credit  was  put  in  order  and  estab- 
lished on  much  better  principles,  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  handicap  in  foreign  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions. Witte  realized  only  too  well  the  meaning  and 


importance  of  the  opposition  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
to  any  liberal  reforms,  no  matter  how  moderate.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  reactionaries  would  cling  to 
every  chance  of  remaining  one  extra  day  in  power,  and 
that  they  would  fight  constitutionalism  to  the  last  ditch, 
and  yet  he  really  never  dared  them  and  never  fought 
them  to  the  finish.  His  last  outstanding  achievement 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  in  1905, 
when  he  received  the  better  of  the  Japanese  and  won  his 
victories  in  spite  of  President  Roosevelt's  interference. 
In  the  diplomatic  game  with  Roosevelt,  Witte  was  cer- 
tainly his  superior  in  mental  capacity ;  but  the  President 
could  invariably  reach  higher,  just  for  one  reason, 
namely,  his  moral  ideals.  But  at  the  most  important 
and  critical  moment  of  his  life,  in  October-December, 
1905,  Witte  miserably  failed,  and  never  succeeded  in 
getting  over  this  failure.  Since  1906  and  up  to  his 
death,  his  activities  gradually  dwindled  down  to  noth- 
ing, and  hardly  any  one  noticed  his  death  during  the 
World  War. 

The  climax  of  his  life  and  test  of  his  statecraft  came 
in  the  autumn  of  1905,  when  fate  gave  him  a  chance 
that  seldom  comes  to  man,  the  leading  of  Russia  through 
the  open  door  of  constitutionalism  into  a  new  epoch. 
And  this  was  the  fatal  moment  of  his  dismal  failure, 
when  he  was  bound  to  fail  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
moral  ideals.  Brains  alone  do  not  suffice.  His  con- 
stitution of  1905  and  the  imperial  manifesto,  published 
in  those  days  of  dire  stress  and  said  to  be  written  by 
Witte's  own  hand,  were  good  enough  if  only  analyzed 
theoretically.  They  certainly  were  far  in  advance  of 
Russia's  political  condition  and  could  bear  important 
fruit.  But  they  needed  execution.  Words  had  to  be 
transformed  into  deeds,  and  just  in  that  case  moral  ideals 
play  an  all-important  role.  Political  action,  the  real 
test  of  statesmanship,  must  be  based  on  them.  Witte 
was  personally  intrusted  by  the  frightened  Tsar  with 
carrying  out  these  reforms,  of  executing  the  given 
promises  of  constitutionalism.  It  took  no  long  time  for 
the  contemporaries  to  realize  that  Witte  succumbed  to 
the  forces  of  reaction,  just  to  those  men  and  those  in- 
fluences which  every  one  knew  were  set  dead  against 
any  constitutional  reform  or  conclusion.  He  had  to 
include  in  his  cabinet  such  extreme  reactionaries  as 
Durnovo  (Secretary  of  the  Interior)  and  Trepoff  (Chief 
of  Police)  ;  he  had  to  make  concession  after  concession 
to  the  ractionary  camp,  cutting  down  suffrage,  using 
the  army  to  quell  disturbances,  curtailing  the  constitu- 
tional liberties,  establishing  a  second  Parliamentary 
Chamber  to  curb  the  Duma,  and  so  forth.  From ^  the 
very  beginning  of  this  short  constitutional  period,  Witte 
was  only  tolerated  by  the  reactionaries,  who  knew  they 
could  easily  get  rid  of  him,  but  who  kept  him  in  office 
mainly  to  secure  another  foreign  loan,  and  then  dis- 
missed him  the  day  before  the  first  Duma  actually  met. 

Witte  and  some  of  his  friends  complained  that  his 
failure  was  due  not  only  to  the  attacks  of  the  reaction- 
ary court,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  support  from  the 
liberals.  They  said  that,  because  the  latter  declined  to 
co-operate  with  him,  WTitte  had  to  recur  to  the  assistance 
of  the  men  of  the  old  regime.  This  is  probably  perfectly 
true;  but  the  reason  for  such  a  fatal  refusal  is  easily 
explained  by  the  knowledge  the  liberals  had  of  Witte's 
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character  and  of  his  lack  of  moral  ideals,  which  made 
them  believe  that  he  could  not  stand  his  own  against 
the  evidently  coming  reactionary  attack. 

II 

Russia  knew  of  another  example  of  a  similar  political 
failure,  namely,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
Ru->ia  witnessed  the  activities  of  the  really  fascinating 

'iiality  of  Michel  Speransky.  He  was  also,  like 
Witte,  a  self-made  man.  Horn  in  a  country  priest's 
family,  he  showed  car  of  great  mental  powers. 

In  the  schools  he  attended  be  had  invariably  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  students.  His  ecclesiastical  and 
classical  education  was  very  thorough  for  his  time  and 
proved  to  be  very  useful  to  him  in  later  years,  just  as 
Witte's  mathematical  studies  helped  him  to  grasp  the 
intricacies  of  European  finance.  The  profession  of  a 
provincial  minister,  for  which  he  was  being  prepared, 
could  not  attract  Speransky.  He  preferred  to  enter  the 
government  sen  ice  as  a  minor  clerk  in  the  Department 

B  Interior,  where  very  soon  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  superiors  by  his  brilliancy  and  thorough 
scientific  training.  By  a  mere  chance.  Prince  Kotchubey 
spoke  of  the  young  secretary  to  the  Tsar,  Alexander  I, 
who  was  just  then  looking  for  a  private  secretary,  and 
who  was  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  work  of  such 
a  promising  and  well-educated  youth.  This  was  the 
real  start  of  Speransky's  political  career,  at  a  moment 
when  Alexander  was  still  honestly  inclined  to  champion 
constitutional  principles.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Speransky  helped  his  master  to  work  out  many  liberal 
reforms.  It  is  to  him  that  Finland  owes  her  very  liberal 
constitution  of  1809,  which  granted  the  Finnish  people, 
after  the  conquest  by  Russia,  the  mo.-t  complete  au- 
tonomy, simultaneously  preventing  their  absorption  by 
the  Russian  nation.  Russian  finance.,  were  also  put  into 
better  order  through  the  ell".  ^neransky,  who  con- 

tinued to  rise  in  power  until  he  really  became  the  first 
man  in  the  Empire.  And  then,  just  as  be  bad  the  he.-t 
possible  chance  to  achieve  the  greatest  reform,  came  his 
disgrace  and  his  sudden  downfall. 

The  historians  of  the  present  day  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  magnificent  constitutional  plans,  that  aroused 
such  ire  among  his  reactionary  surroundings  and  called 
forth  his  dismissal.  It  is  not  the  latter  that  is  astoni-h- 
ing  in  the  least,  nor  the  ingratitude  of  the  Tsar,  whose 

v  was  proverbial;  such  things  have  often  occurred 
in  the  history  of  many  nations.  We  know  numerous 
examples  of  great  men  stricken  by  fate  only  because 
they  lived  too  far  ahead  of  their  times.  The" sad  page 
of  Speransky's  life  is  his  demeanor  after  his  fall,  the 
humiliating  way  he  took  his  disgrace,  bis  Irving  to 
secure  pardon,  his  letters  of  exculpation  to  foremost 
reactionaries  whose  hatred  to  himself  he  must  have 
known.  If  he  bad  had  really  great  m.-ral  ideals,  he 
would  have  taken  his  disgrace  in  quite  a  different 
spirit.  Wursi'.  still,  was  ],j-  eonducf  during  the  follow- 
ing reiirn  of  N'iehola-  I.  one  of  the  mo-t  reactionary  and 
autocratic  rulers  of  Russia.  At  that  time  there  could 
no  more  be  any  question  of  constitutional  reforms; 
every  liberal  effort  was  doomed  to  absolute  death.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  Speransky  once  more  at  court, 
rehabilitated,  among  the  reactionaries  at  the  price  of 


his  utter  servility.  He  still  succeeded  in  one  great 
undertaking;  Russia  owes  him  gratitude  for  the  publi- 
•.ii  of  her  first  code  of  laws,  which  was  in  force  up 
to  the  Revolution  of  1917.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking  for  those  dark  years,  but  the 
personality  of  its  author  will  always  remain  under  the 
shadow  of  his  deliberate  and  self-inflicted  humiliation. 
Here  again  we  have  another  example  of  failure  of  an 
otherwise  clever  man,  only  because  his  political  activity 
and  his  statecraft  were  not  based  on  moral  ideals.  For 
this  reason  only,  his  mental  gifts  could  never  raise  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness.  They  made  possible  in- 
stead his  reprehensible  servility. 

At  the  present  day  the  world  has  another  example  of 
a  similar  case  in  the  personality  of  Lloyd-George.  He, 
also,  has  had  several  chances  of  achieving  greatness.  He 
came  se\eral  times  very  near  it,  and  yet  invariably  failed 
at  the  critical  moment.  Nobody  will  ever  question  his 
mental  strength,  his  versatility,  brilliancy  and  under- 
standing of  other  men.  Keynes  was  quite  right  when 
he  said  that  Lloyd-George  knows  what  the  person  would 
say  to  him  before  the  words  are  actually  pronounced. 
This  could  have  been  observed  time  and  again  during 
the  Paris  Peace  transactions.  One  can  only  admire  the 
way  he  handled  his  colleagues;  and  yet  there  was  alwavs 
lacking  something  just  removed  from  greatness. 

The  explanation  seems  a  simple  one.  His  political 
actions  are  never  based  on  any  permanent  moral  ideal ; 
his  statecraft  is  invariably  mere  opportunism,  though 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  force  of  his 
mental  power,  is  raised  to  an  unusual  pitch.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  of  Lloyd-George  is  ideal  opportunism. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  in  ordinary  times 
opportunism  in  statecraft  has  its  advantages,  nor  that 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  never  achieved  anything.  His  coun- 
try owes  him  undying  gratitude  for  having  sustained 
and  fostered  war  energy  at  a  most  critical  moment. 
One  can  say  positively  that  the  World  War  was  largely 
won  because  of  his  efforts  and  energy.  This  does  not 
mean  either  that  the  man  is  politically  immoral,  nor 
that  he  lacks  any  moral  qualities  whatever;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  might  have,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  have, 
many  personal  moral  qualities. 

There  never  can  be  any  question,  for  instance,  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  mentioned  above.  Each  loved 
intensely  his  country  and  sincerely  wanted  to  be  useful 
to  his  people.  What  these  men  lacked  was  the  con- 
structne  ability  which  really  is  the  measure  of  states- 
man-hip. That  ability  can  develop  only  on  condition 
of  being  based  on  a  sound  moral  foundation.  All  these 
men  had  a  chance  in  their  lives,  sometimes  several 
(hances,  of  not  only  exercising  ordinary  statecraft  or 
political  power,  but  of  constructing  a  lasting  achieve- 
ment, of  leading  their  nations  into  new  paths.  The 
door  was  opened  to  them,  and  it  was  invariably  at  that 
critical  moment  that  they  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  an  opportunity. 

Lloyd-George  certainly  surpasses  Wide  in  strength 
of  mind  and  possibly  even  in  his  understanding  of  men. 
lie  has,  however,  the  same  fatal  predilection  for  oppor- 
tunism, for  temporizing,  for  a  daily  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  which  necessarily  precludes  great  achievements. 
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The  same  was  the  case  with  Speransky,  though  he  cer- 
tainly surpassed  Lloyd-George  in  education. 

Ill 

Now  let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  A 
striking  example  would  be  the  most  unsympathetic  figure 
of  Bismarck.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  un- 
democratic instance,  a  statesman  more  averse  to  all 
modern  ideas  of  political  life  than  Bismarck;  and  yet 
he  did  achieve  greatness.  It  is  to  his  statecraft  that  the 
building  up  of  the  German  nation  was  due.  He  had 
strong  convictions,  a  far  vision  of  Germany's  future, 
and,  what  is  much  more  important,  a  definite  political 
plan  of  action  based  on  moral  ideals.  He  prepared  his 
plans  carefully  and  set  them  boldly  in  execution,  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  came  when  fate  permitted  such 
action.  He  had  an  exceptionally  strong  power  of  will 
and  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  which  helped  him  to 
overcome  the  unusually  strong  opposition.  The  German 
nation  owes  to  him  its  unity,  its  federal  constitution, 
its  former  strength.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
had  Wilhelm  II  followed  his  political  program  there 
would  never  have  been  a  World  War,  as  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  Bismarck,  would  have  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Russia,  thus  insuring  her  eastern  front  from 
attack.  The  best  illustration  of  Bismarck's  personality 
and  of  the  political  role  he  played  can  be  found  in  the 
position  he  took  at  the  Berlin  Peace  Congress  of  1878, 
after  the  closing  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  He  had 
then  to  confront  such  exceptionally  qualified  men  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Prince  Gortchakof,  Andrassy,  and 
many  others.  With  all  of  them,  the  most  versatile  and 
astute  politician,  Disraeli  included,  Bismarck  knew  how 
to  hold  his  ground  and  how  to  protect  and  defend  the 
interests  of  his  people. 

Another  example  of  such  a  type  of  statesmanship,  but 
of  a  much  higher  moral  standing,  we  find  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Cavour,  who  also  created  a  nation,  gave  it  a 
constitution,  and  assured  it  a  most  enlightened  form  of 
government.  Italy,  like  Germany,  before  Cavour  ap- 
peared and  united  it  into  one  strong  nation,  was  a  maze 
of  small,  quarreling  states.  He  bided  his  time  for  a 
long  period  and  carefully  prepared  his  great  plan  of 
action,  patiently  watching  for  the  right  moment,  over- 
coming most  difficult  obstacles  and  severe  opposition. 
Surely  it  is  not  difficulties  that  frighten  great  men, 
though  the  lesser  statesmen  constantly  complain  of 
their  surroundings  having  frustrated  their  plans.  The 
strength  of  such  personalities  like  Cavour  lies  exclu- 
sively in  their  moral  conception  of  statesmanship  and 
their  wonderful  creative  power,  originating  in  such  a 
conception. 

It  was  often  stated  that  Cavour  was  very  much  of  an 
opportunist,  that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  make  use  of 
the  chances  of  the  moment  and  trim  his  sails  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  He  knew  his  men  and 
possessed  a  statesman's  power  of  intuition,  realizing  ex- 
actly the  weaknesses  of  his  opponents.  But  his  strength 
and  greatness  came  from  another  source,  from  his 
masterly  vision  and  lofty  moral  ideals,  on  which  solely 
he  based  his  statecraft  and  policy. 

By  far  the  greatest  moral  personality  and  finest  type 


of  European  statesmanship  can  be  found  in  the  example 
of  Gladstone,  the  beloved  "Old  Man"  of  England,  to 
whom  his  country  owes  so  many  liberal  and  far-sighted 
reforms,  so  often  far  ahead  of  his  time,  but  carried 
through  with  such  force  and  splendid  statecraft  that 
they  were  always  well  and  successfully  grafted  on  to  the 
British  constitution.  Gladstone,  for  example,  could 
never  have  temporized  with  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  for 
ephemeral  and  momentary  advantages.  His  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Turkish  rule  are  well  known.  He  said  forty 
years  ago  that  Turkey's  place  was  not  in  Europe.  The 
Irish  question  and  English  suffrage  and  reform  bills  are 
other  brilliant  examples.  Here  again  we  see  distinctly 
the  source  of  his  extraordinary  strength,  of  his  excep- 
tional creative  powers  and  political  principles.  It  was 
invariably  the  very  highest  moral  ideals  which  were  the 
real  bases  of  his  remarkable  statecraft. 

America,  too,  has  an  enduring  example  of  greatness 
in  the  fascinating  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
certainly  ranks  among  the  foremost  figures  of  history. 
Lincoln's  great  achievements  were  also  based  exclusively 
on  high  moral  ideals.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  what- 
ever that  had  Lincoln  lacked  these  moral  foundations 
for  his  statecraft  he  never  would  have  overcome  the 
tremendous  and  terrific  opposition  that  he  had  to  fight 
and  would  have  certainly  have  succumbed  to  the  fright- 
ful obstacles  he  had  to  face.  And  yet  he,  too,  had  to 
temporize  sometimes  and  bide  his  time;  but  he  kept 
invariably  his  mental  eye  fixed  on  the  two  great  subjects 
to  be  achieved,  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  national 
unity. 

IV 

We  can  now  draw  in  a  very  few  words  the  necessary 
conclusions.  We  have,  first,  to  keep  in  mind  that 
statesmanship  means  action,  in  contrast  to  scientific  and 
philosophic  research.  A  man  can  achieve  greatness  as 
a  thinker  without  being  a  great  statesman.  Then,  sec- 
ondly, greatness  in  statesmanship  means  creative  power, 
construction  of  new  forms  of  statecraft  or  of  political 
achievements.  Only  such  statesmen  can  be  called  great 
who  really  achieve  some  constructive  result,  thus  lead- 
ing his  nation  or  people  on  the  wide  path  of  human 
progress  to  the  new  forms  of  government,  and  in  close 
touch  with  the  requirements  of  his  time  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

A  chance  for  leadership  and  greatness  comes  very 
seldom  to  statesmen,  and  only  a  special  intuition  can 
tell  them  when  the  moment  for  action  has  come.  Only 
really  great  men  know  how  and  when  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  exceptional  chance.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  often  we  see  in  the  history  of  different 
nations  that  such  a  chance  does  come,  or  seems  to  have 
come,  and  then  contemporary  statesmen  do  not  know 
how  to  take  it  or  use  it,  and  thus  they  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, invariably  ending  in  harmful  consequences  to 
their  country. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  greatness  in  statesmanship 
must  be  absolutely  and  unquestionably  based  on  moral 
ideals.  No  other  qualities  can  compensate  or  replace 
these  ideals.  Cleverness,  astuteness,  versatility,  educa- 
tion, knowledge,  shrewdness,  none  of  them,  even  if 
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possessed  in  exceptional  measure,  is  sufficient,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  none  of  them  assures  the  creative 
power,  the  construction  of  new  forms  of  statecraft  or 
leadership  on  the  path  of  human  progress. 

And  this  is  why  some  statesmen — clever,  exceptionally 
versatile,  shrewd — come  just  to  the  verge  of  creative 
greatness,  and  then  fail  at  the  critical  moment,  vanish- 
in.i:  in  tin-  mist  of  time,  to  be  forgotten  by  the  following 
generation. 


ALL  SET  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE 

As  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  goes 
i"  \v..rk.  the  big  preliminary  fight,  that  for  public  sessions, 
has  I.eeii  lost.  It  is  plainly  the  pun>ose  of  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration not  to  Insist  upon  all  sessions  being  open,  and 
that  attitude  Is  accepted  as  meaning  that  the  important 
business  will  be  transacted  in  private  sittings,  for  there  Is 
no  dis|K>sition  apparent  among  the  delegates  from  other 
nations  to  call  for  open  sessions,  although  the  Japanese 
lenders  have  talked  of  them  favorably  In  general  terms. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Administration 
is  at  pains  to  assure  all  concerned,  that  while  the  public 
and  the  reporters  will  not  be  present  when  actual  work  Is 
being  done — the  public  sessions,  It  Is  expected,  being  merely 
formal  functions — it  Is  intended  that  the  public  shall  be 
acquainted  with  what  Is  proposed  and  what  Is  done  as  soon 
as  practicable.  That  assurance  has  a  distinct  value,  in  the 
mliiils  of  most  observers  of  Washington  affairs,  because  of 
the  clear  and  definite  policy  that  Secretary  Hughes  has 
followed  since  he  assumed  charge  of  the  State  Department, 
lie  has  given  his  facts  to  ttie  public  in  all  cases  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  could  be  done  with  propriety,  and 
tho.e  who  know  his  work  believe  Implicitly  that  he  intends 
to  keep  the  people  posted. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  conference  will  be  In  session 
imiiiy  weeks.  Matters  are  destined  to  arise  which  are  not 
on  the  tentative  agenda  issued  by  Mr.  Hughes  some  weeks 
ago.  Some  of  the  matters  that  will  arise  are  ones  that  the 
Harding  Administration  did  not  regard  favorably  as  sub- 
jects of  discussion  when  the  first  steps  toward  organizing 
the  business  of  the  conference  were  being  taken.  For  ex- 
ample, both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
clared against  discussion  of  the  debts  due  this  country  by 
foreteii  nations,  and  were  very  emphatic  about  It.  Now, 
tl.e  understanding  is  that  the  debts  will  be  discussed.  It  is 
believed  by  some  of  those  In  touch  with  affairs  that  the 
representative  financial  interests  of  the  country  urged  upon 
the  Administration  that  no  definite  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  troublesome  world  affairs  could  be  made  until  the 
debts  were  given  a  stable  basis  and  attention  was  given, 
at  tlie  same  time,  to  the  problem  of  foreign  exchange. 

Another  subject  which  Is  not  on  the  tentative  agenda, 
but  which  those  following  the  conference  preliminaries  ex- 
pect to  be  an  Important  feature,  at  least  of  the  informal 
discussions  between  the  statesmen.  Is  tlio  question  of  re- 
newal or  dissolution  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Among 
the  foreign  diplomats  there  is  strong  conviction  that  Secre- 
tary Iln-h.-s  is  determined  to  achieve  the  dissolution  of  this 
pact.  Their  belief  Is  that  the  American  leaders  think  the 
•ice  of  this  pact  Is  no  lunger  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion either  of  British  or  Japanese  Interests.  Cermany  and 
Russia,  against  whom  It  was  originally  aimed,  being  elimi- 


nated for  the  present  from  the  Asiatic  situation.  Also,  the 
foreign  diplomats  believe  that  the  American  leaders  think 
the  continued  existence  of  the  pact  may  prove  a  temptation 
to  Japan  to  do  in  the  future  some  of  the  things  In  Asia 
that  have  caused  much  feeling  against  her,  and  thus,  In 
view  of  the  expanding  American  business  and  political  in- 
terests In  the  Orient,  cause  serious  friction  between  this 
country  and  Japan. 

Because  of  the  strong  probability  that  the  conference  dis- 
cussions will  range  far  and  wide.  Secretary  Hughes  has 
decided  that  the  question  of  reduction  of  naval  armaments 
shall  be  given  primary  place.  His  hope,  it  appears,  is  that 
something  concrete  may  be  decided  as  to  this  before  the 
conference  goes  afield,  and  that  If  the  discussion  of  many 
subjects  leads  to  confusion  and  futility,  something,  at  least, 
will  have  been  done  to  reduce  the  naval  forces  of  the  big 
powers,  set  up  guards  against  future  naval  expansion, 
reach  an  understanding  as  to  policy,  and  thus  somewhat 
lessen  the  temptation  to  war  which  is  lodged  In  big  navies, 
and  relieve  the  peoples  concerned  of  some  of  their  onerous 
taxes. 

The  attitude  of  the  other  nations  is  developing  slowly, 
for  they  are  cautious.  Frenchmen  indicate  that  their  dele- 
gation will  be  disposed  to  stand  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  cannot  consider  reduction  of  land  arma- 
ments unless  a  guarantee  is  given  that  aid  will  be  supplied 
France  should  she  be  attacked.  Italians  say  that  Italy 
already  has  reduced  her  army  to  about  300,000,  of  which 
about  one-half  really  are  police,  and  that  she  cannot  have 
a  smaller  army  and  be  safe.  Her  navy,  they  say,  Is  merely 
a  squadron  for  the  defense  of  Italy's  long  coast-line.  The 
British  who  are  here  lay  down  as  their  basic  proposition  a 
desire  to  co-operate  intimately  with  the  United  States  all 
along  the  line.  Behind  that,  It  seems,  is  a  sincere  desire 
among  some  of  them  to  dissolve  their  alliance  with  Japan. 
Also,  there  is  a  tentative  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  would  enter  an  alliance  with  them,  which  usually  is 
answered  in  the  negative.  As  to  the  British  navy,  Lord  Lee, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  one  of  the  British 
delegates,  says  Great  Britain  wants  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  empire;  but  he  docs 
not  indicate  what  that  minimum  is.  and  he  probably  will 
not  know  until  many  facts  and  policies  have  been  developed 
In  the  conference. 

The  Japanese,  In  line  with  their  talk  of  public  sessions, 
are  talking  generally  In  the  most  liberal  and  open-minded 
way.  A  feeling  pervades  Washington  that  they  feel  they 
are  under  more  or  less  suspicion,  and  must  be  at  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  they  earnestly  seek  the  success  of  the 
gathering.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  the 
Japanese  are  shrewdly  protecting  themselves  against  the 
suspicion  that  is  directed  against  them  In  some  quarters. 
To  Illustrate:  Some  of  the  Japanese  have  Intimated  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  agree  to  depart  entirely  and  wholly 
from  China  If  the  other  nations  having  interests  In  C'hlna 
will.  The  thought  of  some  Is  that  the  Japanese  thereby 
show  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Chinese  conditions,  and  also  that  some  of  the 
pressure  upon  them  to  get  out  of  China  should  he  put  on 
other  nations  less  severely  criticized. 

It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind  constantly,  in  appraising  the 
Japanese  statements,  direct  and  Indirect,  that  there  is  a 
genuine  movement  In  Japan  for  lil>eral  methods  and  for 
world  peace.  There  will  be  Japanese  In  Washington,  oilier 
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than  the  delegation,  to  urge  high  world  ideals  upon  the 
conference,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  a  dispatch  from  Tokyo 
carried  this  extract  from  an  address  made  before  the 
students  of  the  Imperial  University  by  Yukio  Ozaki,  former 
Minister  of  Justice : 

It  is  not  so  much  China's  political  condition  as  the  ab- 
sence of  sincerity  on  Japan's  part,  that  is  responsible  for 
the  quandary  confronting  Japan  over  Shantung.  The  fact 
must  be  admitted  that  it  has  always  been  Japan's  threat, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  armed  force  that  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  real  Chinese-Japanese  reconciliation. 

If  the  present  Shantung  policy  is  a  departure  from  the 
old,  high-handed  attitude,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
Japan.  A  solution  will  be  reached  only  when  Japan  suc- 


ceeds in  convincing  the  Japanese  of  her  sincerity,  not  by 
mere  assurances  but  by  deeds. 

Some  Japanese  insist  upon  the  open-door  principle  in  the 
Pacific  generally,  including  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  emigration  question.  They 
must  be  reminded  that  this  policy  during  twenty  years  has 
been  advocated  in  a  commercial  sense  alone.  The  emigra- 
tion question  is  serious,  no  doubt,  but  it  should  not  out- 
weigh consideration  for  other  nations'  convenience  and 
rights — circumstances  which  could  easily  be  realized  by 
assuming  an  influx,  for  instance,  of  Indians  into  this 
country. 

Japan  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  powers  for  their  sym- 
pathy in  the  matter  of  superfluous  population,  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  this  requires  solution  from  within.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  causing  a  nuisance  to  others 
through  failure  to  control  population. 


WAR-ARMAMENT  COSTS 


Figures,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  for  use  in  the  International 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament,  show  that  in  1921 
past  wars  and  current  military  and  naval  expenditures 
amounted  to  82.5  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  with  17.5  ex- 
pended for  all  other  activities.  These  figures  show  money 
actually  expended.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  checking  up 
the  appropriations  for  1922,  finds  that  out  of  every  dollar 


appropriated  83.6  cents  will  be  expended  for  past  wars  and 
the  present  establishment,  with  16.4  cents  for  all  other 
purposes. 

While  these  figures  show  a  somewhat  smaller  expense 
for  war  purposes  than  the  92.6  cents  per  dollar  shown  by 
Prof.  Edward  B.  Rosa,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  for  a  previous  period,  it  is  notable  that  the  1922 
appropriations  for  war  purposes  exceed  the  figures  for  1921. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1921  FISCAL  YEAR 


Purpose. 


1921. 
Amount 
expended. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
exclusive 
of  postal 
service. 


1.  Care  and  maintenance  of  veterans 

of  the  war  of  1914,  including 
compensation,  rehabilitation,  and 
hospital  treatment  $316,239,672 

2.  Pensions    on    account    of    military 

service  prior  to  war  of  1914   . . .       279,150.000 

3.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 1,017,500,000 

4.  Contribution    to    sinking    fund    for 

amortization  of  public  debt   287,500,000 


5.  Military  establishment   512,350,372 

G.  Naval    establishment    5o::.S!>.-.(il2 


III.  Total  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  except  the 
postal  service  619,822,093 


IV.  Total     appropriations     for 

postal    service    631,768,011 


8.9 

7.9 

28.8 

8.1 


I.  Total    appropriations    incident 

to  past  wars   1,900,389,672       53.7 


14.5 
14.3 


II.  Total     appropriations     for 

present   national   defense   . . .   1,010,245,384      28.8 


Total    for    past     wars     and 
present  national  defense  . .  2,916,635,056      82.5 


17.5 


Total  for  all  purposes  except 

the   postal   service    3,536,457,149     100.0 


Grand   total    4,168,225,160 

This  table  includes  the  regular  supply  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921  and  all  deficiency  acts  made  for  service  pertain- 
ing to  that  fiscal  year,  but  excludes  deficiencies  for  prior 
years. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1922  FISCAL  YEAR 


Purpose 


1922 
Appropriations. 


Per    cent 
of  total 
exclusive 
of   postal 
service. 


1.  Care  and  maintenance  of  veterans 

of  war  of  1914,  including  com- 
pensation, rehabilitation,  hospi- 
tal treatment,  etc $237,501,620 

2.  Pensions    on    account    of    military 

service  prior  to  war  of  1914 265,500,000 

3.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  922,650,000 

4.  Contribution    to    sinking    fund    for 

amortization  of  public  debt 265,754,865 


II.  Total     appropriations     for 
present  national   defense    .  . . 


Total    for    past     wars     and 
present  national  defense  . .  2,Jt11hli50,939 


IV.  Total     appropriations     for 

postal    service    574,092,552 


8.0 

9.0 
31.2 

9.0 


I.  Total    appropriations    incident 

to  past  wars    1.691,406,485      57.2 


5.  Military    establishment    356,121,809      12.0 

6.  Naval    establishment     426,922,645       14.4 


783,044,454       26.4 


83.6 


III.  Total  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  except  the 
postal  service  486,500,994  16.4 


Total  for  all  purposes  except 

the   postal   service    2,960,957,933     100.0 


Grand    total    3,535,050,485 

This  statement  takes  into  account  all  acts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  passed  up  to  July  21,  1921.  It  is  not  comparable 
with  1921  or  any  preceding  year,  since  the  totals  and  per- 
centages will  be  changed  by  items  in  any  deficiency  appro- 
priation or  other  acts  passed  subsequent  to  July  21,  1921. 
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WHAT  AILS  THE  WORLD 

two  speeches  were  made  in  Congress  Unit  at- 
tracted lint  little  iitti-ntion  in  tin-  daily  press,  because,  |N-r- 
haps,  they  are  an  old  story  to  tin-  Washington  reporters,  hut 
that  deserve  to  sink  deep  Into  the  minds  of  the  Anu-riran 
IMi.ple.  one  was  made  in  the  Senate  by  a  Democrat;  the 
other  was  made  In  the  H..II-C  by  a  Republican.  Extracts 
from  each  follow. 

on  October  31  Senator  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  said,  dealing 
with  tax  Increases  due  to  war : 

The  same  authorities  estimate  our  annual  increase  of 
wealth  now  at  180,000,000,000,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent  takes  In  taxes  for  its  purposes  eaeh  year  ID  per  cent. 
The  Federal  Government  thus  exacts  from  its  people  more 
than  tlnee  times  as  much  of  their  annual  earnings  as  it  did 
Id  years  ago.  We  have  increased  our  annual  wealth  in  that 
time  less  than  twofold  and  our  Federal  taxes  more  than 
livefold.  Our  local  and  State  taxes  have  increased  practi- 
cally In  the  same  proportion.  Local,  State,  and  Federal 
ta\es  now  consume  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  people's 
.-ate  yearly  earnings.  This  Is  so  excessive  that  it  ce.i-c- 
to  be  taxation  and  Ix-i-omcs  extortion.  Kvery  business,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise  of  the  nation  Is  staggering  under  this 
Increased  heavy  Imrdcn.  Agriculture,  manufacture,  mining. 
trans]M.rtatlon,  commerce,  and  lalior — all  are  severely  suffer- 
ing from  these  frightful  governmental  tax  exactions.  Every 
citizen,  every  enterprise,  feels  the  blight  of  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Local.  State,  and  national  expenditures  must  be 
greatly  reduced  If  we  are  to  esea|M-  individual  and  govern- 
tal  bankruptcy.  The  mail  orgy  of  extravagance,  indi- 
vidual and  governmental,  must  cease.  Frugality  and  econ- 
omy must  control  again  or  disaster  awaits  us. 

Mr.  I 'resident,  these  great  increases  in  taxes  are  not  con- 
fined to  this  country,  but  occur  in  greater  proportion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  World  War,  England  ex- 
pended in  taxes  9  per  cent  of  her  earnings ;  now  she  expends 
22  IXT  cent;  prior  to  the  World  War,  France  spent  16  per 
cent  of  her  annual  earnings  in  taxes;  now  she  expends  40 
per  cent;  prior  to  the  World  War,  Italy  expended  in  taxes 
13  per  cent  of  her  annual  earnings;  now  she  expends  30  per 
cent;  prior  to  the  World  War.  Germany  expended  in  taxes 
8  per  cent  of  her  annual  earnings;  now  she  expends  23  per 
cent.  In  these  countries  the  tax  burdens  are  so  heavy  and 
intolerable — absorb  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  people's 
earnings — as  almost  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  work  and 
produce.  The  people  cease  to  labor  when  thus  forcibly  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

And  again  Senator  Swanson  said  : 

We  witness  the  amazing  fact  that  the  four  great  allied 
nations,  the  1'nited  States.  Great  I'.ritain.  France,  and  Italy, 
who  triumphed  over  Germany  and  her  allies,  destroying  com- 
pletely their  military  power,  instead  of  reducing  their  mili- 
tary establishments  to  less  than  they  were  at  the  inception 
of  the  war,  expend  now  In  the  aggregate  for  military  pur- 
poses  three  times  more  than  they  did  prior  to  the  World 
War.  The  a;:i.rregate  amount  expended  by  these  four  nations 
prior  to  the  World  War  for  military  purposes  was  $1,321,- 
000.000.  The  amount  now  expended  by  these  nations  for  this 
purpose  that  is.  preparation  for  future  or  contemplated 
war — Is  $4.002.000,000.  an  Increase  of  more  than  threefold. 
The  liiorca-ed  expenditure  for  military  punxiscs  in  each  na- 
tion fur  a  family  of  five  is  as  follows:  In  the  T'nited  Slates 
It  has  Increased  from  $23.10  to  $.".1.1(1;  in  Great  I'-ritaln  from 
$40.80  to  $W»..-,.-i:  in  Franc.-  from  $14.20  to  $131.60;  in  Italy 
from  $11.1."  to  Jl'JLlO.  It  should  IK-  noted  that  this  great 
Increase  Is  not  for  past  wars  or  other  governmental  expenses, 
but  solely  for  present  military  expenditures  for  future  wars 
that  are  apprehended.  The  entire  governmental  expendi- 
tures of  thr^e  fi.ur  nations  in  the  airim-nato  have  Increased 
from  $::.1.".1.IX)0.000  prior  to  the  war  to  the  astounding 
amount  now  of  $19.300.000,000 — an  Increase  of  more  than 
sixfold.  The  people  of  these  nations  are  hopelessly  st  a  truer- 
Ing  under  their  heavy  increased  burdens. 


We  can  reali/e  the  ditlicult  task  licfore  us  for  world  better- 
ment when  we  consider  that  Ih.-c  are  the  four  nations  that 
triumphed  in  the  war,  and  that  upon  their  financial  solvency 
and  resources  a  bankrupt  world  is  dependent  for  reconstruc- 
tion. These  dry  figures  vividly  disclose  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  privation  and  destitution  which  affect  the  world. 
They  tell  the  story  of  many  wrecked  enterprises,  of  falling 
prices,  of  unpaid  debts,  of  scarce  capital,  of  high  rates  of 
interest,  of  general  business  depression.  We  should  fully 
realize  that  no  relief  is  possible  from  present  distressed  con- 
ditions until  taxes  are  greatly  reduced,  and  that  Uixes  can- 
not IK-  reduced  until  expenditures  are  lessened. 

We  readily  itcrceiu-  one  of  the  main  causes  of  this  greatly 
increased  governmental  cxjicnse  when  on  examination  we 
ascertain  that  last  September  the  1  1  most  important  nations 
of  the  world  had  approximately  ('..OOO.IKMI  men  In  active  mili- 
tary service.  The  French  army  consisted  of  l.Ool.OOO  n1(.|i ; 
the  Hritish  army.  7lo.:>oo:  the  Italian  army.  ::.">0.(KH) ;  the 
Japanese  army.  :;<><>.Oii<l ;  the  Russian  army.  nriS.OOO;  the 
1'olish  army.  4."><l.OOO:  the  Lulled  States  army.  H'.l.OOO;  the 
Chinese  army.  l.:!7O.OOO;  the  (ierinan  army,  100.0OO.  This 
estimate  covers  only  men  In  active  service  and  does  not  in- 
clude millions  of  trained  reserves,  who  can  be  called  to  arms 
immediately.  The  world  is  an  armed  camp  today  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  was  previous  to  the  World  War. 

Four  days  before,  Representative  Summers,  of  Washing- 
ton, said : 

Ten  dollars  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  armaments  now  contem- 
plated. 

President  Harding  says  this  wanton  waste-  should  stop; 
and  why  not?  The  civilization  of  every  land  applauds. 
From  the  graves  of  thirty  millions  who  perished  in  the  World 
War  conies  the  mute  appeal. 

The  World  War  has  cost  the  nations  that  engaged  in  it,  in 
money  alone,  $250.000,000,000- as  much  as  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

Italy  owes  Ico  cents  for  every  dollar  she  owns.  In  other 
words,  Italy  lias  no  assets.  Can  she  keep  up  the  pace? 

Hungary  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  Austria  has 
toppled. 

Great  Itritain's  war  debt  is  staggering,  and  she  and  France. 
Russia.  Itelgium,  and  Greece  confess  they  cannot  at  this  time 
pay  interest  long  since  due. 

For  a  hundred  years  Germany  must  bend  her  back  beneath 
her  war  debt  and  Indemnity. 

The  United  States  and  Japan,  among  the  nations  that  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  in  reasonably 
good  financial  condition,  and  they  will  feel  the  burden  for 
two  generations  at  least. 

The  World  War  cost  the  United  States  more  than  she  had 
expended  for  all  purposes  In  the  T_'s  preceding  years. 

December,  1918,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  the 
high-water  mark  for  expenditures  by  this  or  any  other  nation 
in  all  the  world's  history.  This  nation  spent  more  in  that 
one  month  than  during  the  tit-si  71'  years  of  her  existence. 
During  each  day  of  1 'ecember.  l!)ls.  we  spent  more  than  dur- 
ing our  first  11  years  as  a  nation.  Can  any  taxpayer  remem- 
lx>r  this  and  wonder  why  taxes  are  high? 

A  study  of  our  finances,  covering  the  past  70  years,  shows 
Interesting  ]MT  capita  expenditures  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  a  few  Illustrative,  figures: 

Per  capita  cx|icnditures  In — 

lv-.o   $1.77 

I860   •_•  i.i 

(following  the  Civil  War) 7.61 

5.28 

1800   IT.", 

1!»00  (following  the  War  with  Spain) 6.30 

V.tlO   7. .".(I 

1!t1!l   If.. II. .wing  the  World   War) 111.77 

While  still  coping  with  World  War  problems  our  Federal 
expenditures  from  .Tune  :v>.  llilli.  to  June  ::o.  1't'jo.  were 
*r..<;x<;..-,7<;.0<p<>.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  absorbed 
during  that  year  $1.421.138,077,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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The  sum  of  $3,855,000,000,  or  67  per  cent,  went  for  previous 
wars,  in  the  way  of  pensions,  compensation,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  same  year,  for  primary  governmental  func- 
tions, $181,000,000  was  expended,  or  a  fraction  over  3  per 
cent. 

For  public  works  of  every  description,  $168,000,000,  or  less 
than  3  per  cent,  was  spent,  and — 

For  research  and  education,  $57,093,660,  or  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole  amount,  was  expended. 

Turning  to  the  immediate  problem  of  curtailing  naval 
construction,  Mr.  Summers  submitted  these  figures  to  show 
what  immense  tonnage  has  been  built  and  what  immense 
tonnage  is  under  construction  today — three  years  after  the 
armistice. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  are  the  great 
naval  powers  of  today  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
strength  of  these  powers  on  the  sea  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing tables : 
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In  addition,  the  British  Parliament  has  authorized  four 
super-Hoods,  on  which  construction  is  to  begin  in  1922  unless 
the  United  States  shall  renounce  a  part  of  her  navy-building 
program,  which  was  adopted  in  1916. 


There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  these  figures  and  facts, 
laid  before  Congress  by  a  Democratic  Senator  from  the  South 
and  a  Republican  Representative  from  the  West.  The  point 
of  them  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  assembled.  They  illus- 
trate vividly  what  the  whole  mad  business  of  war  and  of 
armament  for  war  costs  the  plain  man,  often  inarticulate  in 
international  affairs,  and  his  wife  and  his  children.  There 
may  be  point  and  significance,  too,  and  there  may  be  a  lesson 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  the  spirit  that  is  moving  the 
American  people,  in  this  spectacle  of  two  men,  representing 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  representing  the  two  great 
parties  and  representing  the  peoples  on  two  coasts,  telling 
the  same  story  before  the  world  and  making  the  same  plea. 


BEAR  ADMIRAL  BOWLES  ON  ARMAMENT 

Rear  Admiral  Bowles  has  said  some  interesting  things 
lately  relative  to  the  matter  of  armament.  In  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  under  date  of  October  4,  he  wrote  his  views 
of  the  influence  of  armament,  its  cost,  and  its  effective  re- 
duction. Interest  in  the  Admiral's  remarks  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  formerly  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  He  said: 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  the  coming  conference  in 
Washington,  which  opens  on  November  11,  to  discuss  pri- 
marily the  limitation  of  armaments,  there  is  a  real  consen- 
sus of  opinion  to  actually  and  materially  reduce  the  world's 
military  force,  both  navies  and  armies,  then  the  practical 
problem  of  how  to  effect  the  reduction  is  a  very  interesting 
one. 

No  man  wants  to  go  into  a  fight  for  his  life  or  for  that 
of  his  family  with  one  arm  tied  behind  him,  even  if  his 
opponent  is  similarly  handicapped.  The  stake  is  too  great; 
he  must  be  able  to  put  forth  his  full  strength.  Nations  when 
they  fight  under  such  conditions  must  also  ultimately  put 
forth  their  whole  strength. 

The  reasons  for  the  present  wish  of  people  to  reduce 
armaments  are  principally  the  vast  increase  of  the  cost  of 
modern  war,  the  consequent  greater  cost  of  preparation,  the 
present  inconvenience  of  the  use  of  so  much  money  as  is 
required  by  adequate  preparation  on  what  must  be  for  some 
years  an  economic  waste  at  a  time  when  the  maximum  of 
thrift  is  a  necessity  to  make  up  the  loss  of  the  last  war. 
The  further  and  permanent  reason  is  that  complete  prepara- 
tion for  war  undoubtedly  makes  wars  more  frequent  and 
peace  less  secure,  militarists  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is  desirable  to  limit  armaments  for  the  same  reason 
that  men  are  forbidden  to  carry  concealed  weapons. 

ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  for  25  years,  up  to  1915, 
was  a  popular  institution,  even  at  a  rising  cost  of  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  navy,  under  pressure  to  economize, 
asked  for  five  hundred  millions  for  the  current  year.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  navy  of  experience  publishes  an  elaborate  article 
In  a  current  number  of  a  service  journal  to  the  effect  that  the 
navy,  after  due  consideration  of  "economy,"  must  have  as 
a  minimum  170,000  men  and  7,200  line  officers,  with  436 
fighting  ships  of  various  types  maintained  at  all  times  in 
full  commission. 

He  says:  "The  navy  cannot  be  ready  for  such  operations 
(viz.,  immediate  offensive)  when  there  is  maintained  an 
active  regular  force  of  not  less  than  170,000  men,  with  cor- 
responding officers,  and  an  organized  seagoing  reserve  of 
not  less  than  120,000  enlisted  men,  with  corresponding 
officers." 

The  author  does  not  mention  the  number  of  the  "cor- 
responding officers"  in  either  case,  but  specifies  7,200  line 
officers  for  the  active  navy.  If  to  that  number  are  added 
the  usual  proportions  of  staff  and  warrant  officers,  the 
total  of  active  officers  would  not  be  far  from  12,000. 

COST  OF  $1,000,000,000  A  YEAR  "IN  PLAIN  SIGHT" 

Such  numbers  are  in  plain  sight  on  the  basis  of  ships 
built  and  authorized,  and  the  probable  annual  cost  of  a 
billion  is  also  in  plain  sight. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  our  navy  officers  were  out  of  their 
minds,  especially  as  our  cost  for  a  given  quantity  of  fighting 
power  is  very  much  greater  than  for  other  nations. 

Figures  indicating  that  the  navy's  cost  may  soon  equal 
the  whole  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  before  the  war 
are  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  a 
strong  navy. 

The  United  States  is  unquestionably  better  able  to  main- 
tain a  superior  navy  than  any  other  nation,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  cost,  accomplish  the  result  with  less 
burden  to  the  individual  citizen,  so  that  even  if  the  con- 
ference fails  our  bankruptcy  is  not  the  one  to  be  feared. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  conference  might  suc- 
ceed if  the  relative  prestige  of  the  principals  was  not 
changed  by  the  method  of  limitation  adopted  and  each  prin- 
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cipal  power  felt  confident  Unit  I  lien-  existed  no  pos-iMc 
int'Hiis  of  evasion  of  the  llmltiitiou  :  that  the  same  simple 
rules  applied  to  all,  and  then-  iimltl  IM-  no  secret  force 
unless  li.v  absolute  open  breach  of  fiiitli. 

HOW  THE  INCREASED  COST  HAS  BEEN  BROUGHT  ABOUT 

The  great  increase  of  mst  of  modern  navies  has  been 
priiimrll.v  ilue  to  the  faet  that  the  modern  science  in 
metallurgy  and  electricity  and  mechanical  invent  ion  in 
prime  movers  (motive  plants.  Including  steam-engines  or 
turbines  i  has  rendered  ixissihle  and  advantageous  an  enor- 
mous inrri-a-e  in  size  of  battleshi|is,  whereas  for  tactical 
ami  strategic  reasons  the  tendency  is  to  maintain  the  same 
iiumtier  of  units  as  when  the  ships  were  smaller.  The  same1 
reasons  have  increased  the  caliber  and  |x>wer  of  great  guns 
a-  well  as  their  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  fire,  all  tending  to 
increase  the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  use,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  officers  and  men  for  each  unit. 
Since  liHKl  battleships  have  increased  three  to  three  and  a 
half  times  in  size  and  live  to  six  times  In  cost. 

<'<>incidciit  with  the  increase  of  cost  and  power  of  the 
battleships  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  number  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  minor  enemies,  particularly  the  torpedo,  the 
submarine,  the  airplane,  and  the  mine.  The  increase  of  the 
minor  enemies  has  increased  the  number,  cost,  and  size 
of  the  adjuncts  of  the  main  battle  fleet,  namely,  the  battle 
cruiser,  the  destroyer,  and  the  air  fleet. 

The  Increase  has  been  geometrical  and  shows  no  sign  of 
retardation.  It  exists  not  only  in  the  fleet  itself,  but  in 
the  iinml'cr  of  fleet  auxiliaries.  In  the  capacity  and  number 
of  shore  stations,  and  the  much  higher  standard  of  per- 
sonnel, both  men  and  officers. 

SUGGESTED  LIMITATIONS  THAT  COULD  NOT  BE 
ENFORCED 

Navies  are  currently  compared  by  tonnages  of  ships 
available  for  active  service,  sometimes  separating  the  ton- 
nage of  the  first  line  or  most  modern  from  that  of  the 
second  line,  or  reserve,  sometimes  comparing  the  tonnage 
of  first  lines  when  ships,  building  or  authorized,  are  com- 
pleted at  a  given  future  date. 

These  methods  are  very  rough  and  highly  empirical 
unless  subjected  to  most  careful  analysis,  and  even  then 
are  doubtful,  for  all  countries  do  not  publish  all  the  facts. 

It  Is  ban-ly  conceivable  that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  limitation  of  navies  by  tonnage.  Such  a  method  would 
be  very  difficult  to  agree  upon  and  could  not  be  enforced. 

Similar  difficulties  would  be  encountered  by  limitations 
of  cost  or  limitation  of  new  units  to  be  added  to  an  existing 
fleet.  Limitations  based  on  enlisted  men,  coast  line,  popula- 
tion, wealth,  exposed  property,  would  lead  to  Insoluble 
questions  in  the  attempt  to  agree  and  would  materially  alter 
the  prestige  of  the  nations. 

THE  COMPLETE  SOLUTION-ABANDON  THE  BATTLE- 
SHIP AND  SUBMARINE 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  if  there  Is  to  be  a  real  limita- 
tion equally  applicable  to  all,  simple  of  application,  and  not 
-arlly  altering  the  reactive  position  of  naval  powers, 
It  must  be  a  radical  one,  real  and  not  make-believe.  If 
this  be  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  tin.  method  Is  easy. 
Abandon  the  battleship! 

Let  it  !«•  agreed  that  all  battleships,  all  fighting  ships  of 
any  type  over  15,000  tons  displacement,  all  guns  over  0-Inch 
calilior,  and  all  submarines  be  at  once  scrapped  and  for 
the  future  forbidden.  The  problem  would  be  solved.  There 
is  no  other  complete  solution. 

Such  a  solution  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  small  States, 
hut  need  not  finally  alter  the  relative  power  of  large  ones. 
If  It  were  desired  to  further  handicap  the  naval  architect 
In  the  development  of  the  types  of  vessels  remaining  at  Ills 
disposal.  It  might  be  nl-o  provided  that  the  use  of  any 
protective  armor  plating  IK-  forbidden. 

WOULD  REDUCE  NAVAL  EXPENDITURES  75  TO  90  PER  CENT 

The  limitation  of  naval  armaments  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  battleship,  big  guns,  and  the  submarine  would  prob- 


ably result  In  decreasing  naval  expenditures  by  75  to  DO 
per  cent  and  would  effect  a  considerable  but  not  so  great 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  coast  defense,  which  would  be- 
come easily  effective  against  the  ty|«  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers  of  which  navies  would  then  consist.  Such  navies 
could  still  make  blockades  effective  and  would  be  eilicieni 
commerce  destroyers,  though  merchant  vessels,  if  armed, 
might  put  up  a  fair  fight.  Under  such  limitations  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  freedom  of  the 
seas,  which,  If  It  were  declared,  would  be  an  aid  to  the 
warlike. 

The  limitation  of  land  forces  Is  a  much  simpler  problem. 
ami  an  effective  example  Is  contained  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  as  to  the  German  Army.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  that  the  one  advantage  given 
by  the  treaty  to  Oermany  Is  the  economic  relief  of  the  cost 
of  an  army  and  navy. 

Land  armies  can  be  effectively  limited  by  the  number  of 
men  with  the  colors  and  In  the  trained  reserves. 


JAPAN'S  "GRAND  OLD  WOMAN" 


Mine.  Kajo  Yajlma,  ninety  years  old  but  still  young,  has 
brought  to  this  country  a  peace  petition  100  yards  long  and 
signed  by  more  than  10,000  Japanese  women  who  wish  to 
end  war.  Mme.  Yajlma  will  shortly  present  this  petition 
to  President  Harding,  after  which  she  will  participate  in 
the  disarmament  conference.  She  Is  Japan's  first  woman 
teacher  and  is  famous  in  her  land  for  her  advanced  ideas 
and  as  a  leader  of  her  se\. 

Mine.  Kajl  Yajlma  has  been  called  the  Frances  Wlllard 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  She  la  certainly  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  women  of  her  race — indeed,  of  the  world — just 
now.  Our  interest  in  her  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  ninety  years  of  age,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
social  welfare  worker  who  has  traveled  many  thousands  of 
miles  to  present  to  President  Harding  a  "prayer  for  peace" 
from  10,203  of  Japanese  women.  The  petition  is  headed 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Japanese  women,  as  fol- 
lows: "We,  the  undersigned,  solemnly  declare  that  we 
most  earnestly  desire  that  the  coming  conference  which  is 
to  he  held  in  Washington  shall  prove  to  be  the  means  of 
promoting  world  peace." 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  more  of  this 
remarkable  little  lady,  hence  we  publish  a  short  sketch  of 
her  life  and  work: 

Born  in  Kumamoto,  she  remained  in  her  native  city 
until  fifty  years  old,  still  thinking  that  the  world  was  flat, 
never  hearing  of  Christianity  and  interested  in  little  outside 
of  her  immediate  surroundings.  At  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  an  addict  to  drink,  she  had  a  vision  of 
work  ahead  for  her,  and,  going  alone  to  Tokyo,  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  members  of  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary post,  where  she  soon  plunged  into  study,  and,  after  a 
few  years  of  training  by  them,  founded  the  first  temperance 
society  in  Japan.  She  served  as  its  president  for  thirty-five 
years. 

Mme.  Yajima  qualified  as  a  teacher,  was  baptized  into 
the  Christian  faith  by  Dr.  Thompson,  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary, and  afterward  became  head  of  a  large  school  for 
girls,  with  which  she  has  been  identified  for  more  than 
forty  years,  being  the  first  woman  in  Japan  to  receive  a 
government  certificate  to  teach. 

For  her  patriotic  and  humanitarian  service  she  was  dec- 
orated by  the  emperor  at  the  time  of  his  coronation.  On 
her  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1006,  she  was  received 
by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  and  conveyed 
to  him  the  gratitude  of  her  countrywomen  for  his  kindly 
attitude  toward  Japan  in  her  time  of  need. 

This  remarkable  woman,  who  hardly  looks  a  day  over 
sixty,  is  making  the  long  journey  at  her  own  expense,  using 
the  money  given  her  on  her  eighty-eighth  birthday  by 
former  pupils  as  a  fund  to  make  her  old  age  comfortable. 

When  her  friends  learned  she  intended  to  travel  third 
class,  if  necessary,  they  subscribed  voluntarily  to  the  project 
contributing  sums  ranging  from  50  to  500  yen. 

Referring  to  the  assassination  of  Premier  Hara,  Mme. 
Yajima  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  war.  "Murder  is 
easy  for  many  today,"  she  said.  "It  is  a  great  tragedy. 
Premier  Hara  was  the  first  coming  from  the  people  to  hold 
that  office." 

Asked  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  towards  America, 
the  quaint  little  envoy  smiled  and  said,  "There  are  yellow 
journals  in  my  country  as  well  as  here.  They,  of  course, 
engender  ill  feeling  among  many,  but  the  real  Japan,  as 
the  real  America,  still  has  a  desire  for  world  peace." 

Questioned  as  to  what  she  thought  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the,  conference,  Mme.  Yajima  said  that  she  believed  it 
would  succeed.  "It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  all  sane 
people  in  the  world,  so  why  talk  of  failure." 

She  then  added  that  her  mission  was  not  only  to  do 
with  the  peace  conference,  but  to  bring  a  message  from  the 
Japanese  women  to  the  womanhood  of  America.  "We  must 
be  friends,"  she  said — "women  the  world  over  must  be 
friends." 

"Our  women  are  .bewildered,"  she  continued.  "They  are 
groping  about  in  the  darkness.  They  have  heard  of  this 
great  conference  in  Washington,  hut  know  little  about  it. 
They  are  hoping  and  praying  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
means  of  promoting  world  peace.  Behind  their  petition  are 
vast  spiritual  resources.  This  roll  of  rice  paper  I  am 
carrying  President  Harding  represents  the  mobilization  of 
thousands  of  hearts. 

"I  come  with  no  official  title  and  with  no  credentials. 
Of  my  own  country's  delegates  to  the  conference  I  can  only 
say  that  they  were  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  We 
have  much  confidence  in  them,  and  japan  feels  fortunate 
in  having  such  open-minded  liberal  representatives." 


AS  KOREA  FEELS 

China  was  fortunate,  in  a  sense,  when  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence gave  Shantung  to  Japan,  for  while  the  world  saw  in 
Japan's  demands  gross  injustice,  the  event  had  the  effect  of 
concentrating  universal  attention  upon  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  inflicted  by  one  nation  and  then  another  on  China  in 
the  past  few  decades.  And  today  China's  case  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental  concerns  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

Korea,  which  also  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Japan, 
seeks  to  get  her  case  before  the  conference  in  Washington. 
The  Korean  people  have  employed  former  United  States 
Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  to  act  as  their 
counsel  before  the  conference,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
Korean  view  as  to  the  facts  of  the  relations  between  Korea 
and  Japan  are  being  laid  before  the  American  people.  In 
the  October  issue  of  the  Korea  Review  is  a  touching  and 
eloquent  editorial,  captioned  "Korea  and  the  Conference." 

It  says : 

In  area  and  population  Korea  is  the  smallest  of  the  Far 
Eastern  nations,  but  on  account  of  her  geographical  position 
she  is  the  key  to  Far  Eastern  problems. 

Korea  is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  psychology  from  her  neighbors,  and  lies 
between  China,  Japan,  and  Russia.  Korea,  the  buffer  State 
among  those  nations,  helped  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  She  carried  out  this  mission  successfully 
for  over  forty  centuries.  Hut  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  she  was  obliged  to  open  her  doors  to  foreign  inter- 
course principally  through  the  persuasion  of  the  United 
States.  At  first  she  was  afraid  to  admit  foreigners,  but  was 
assured  by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe  that  her  safety  would  be  guarded  and  protected  by 
them.  Korea  felt  secure  with  these  solemn  promises,  which 
were  apparently  given  in  good  faith.  She  opened  her  door 
wide  and  permitted  all  foreigners  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
enter,  and  enrolled  herself  as  a  member  of  the  community 
of  nations  of  the  world.  But,  to  her  bitter  sorrow,  she  soon 
found  that  it  was  to  lead  to  her  undoing.  Her  near  neigh- 
bors soon  began  to  undermine  her;  first  China,  then  Russia, 
and  finally  Japan.  However,  despite  all  these  plots  and 
counter-plots,  she  felt  safe  because  of  her  childlike  faith  in 
the  solemn  pledges  of  protection  and  guarantee  given  by 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations. 

In  1910  Korea  received  the  final  shock.  Japan,  her  ally 
in  the  Russian  war,  who  solemnly  and  definitely  guaranteed 
her  independence,  became  her  betrayer  and  the  assassin  of 
her  sovereignty.  Her  professed  friends  of  the  Western 
World  looked  on  the  crime  with  indifference,  without  even  a 
word  of  protest.  These  friends  have  been  either  frightened 
by  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  or  have  forgotten  their  treaty 
obligations.  In  either  case,  Keren's  cup  of  sorrow  over- 
flowed and  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment  was  beyond 
description.  But  who  cares? 

The  world  is  cold  and  nations  are  selfish.  Korea  never 
knew  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  no  foreign  nation  will  help 
her  unless  it  is  to  its  own  interest  to  do  so. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  such  that 
it  is  obviously  to  their  own  interests  that  the  United  States 
and  European  powers  should  fulfill  their  pledges  to  Korea. 
They  have  inadvertently  helped  to  make  Japan  the  Germany 
of  Asia.  Her  policy,  ideals,  and  methods  employed  in  inter- 
national dealings  are  identical  to  those  of  Prussia  prior  to 
1914.  If  Germany  was  a  menace  to  civilization  in  1914, 
Japan  is  even  a  greater  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
today.  Of  course,  the  ignorant,  easy-going  and  mentally 
lazy  people  do  not  believe  it  and  do  not  care  to  know  it, 
but  the  facts  are  there  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  have 
to  be  faced. 

The  reduction  of  armaments  or  even  absolute  disarmament 
by  all  nations  will  not  prevent  war  altogether.  It  will,  per- 
haps, make  war  less  frequent.  As  long  as  there  are  im- 
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INTlnllsts  anil  jingoi-t-.  "there  will  U-  war  inul  runiors  »( 
war."  Thf  inn*!  elTooiive  \va\  under  the  circumstances  is 
In  remove  tin-  cause  fur  pos-ihie  conflict.  The  inusl  potent 
factor  in  the  possible  war  in  the  near  future  is  Japan,  and 
her  aggression  on  the  Asl:itii-  mainland  is  the  ]irhieii)ul 

Mae. 

ln-te:nl  i if  haggling  over  the  eight  mill  eight  program  or 
increase  or  decrease  of  M  division  or  two,  the  conferring 
power-  of  Auierii-.-i  ami  F.uropc  :it  Washington  on  November 
11  should  prevail  upon  Japan  to  evacuate  Korea  ami  rest. ire 
the  iMiiiiiilnry  lines  of  eastern  Asia  to  their  original  form, 
according  to  the  ethnological  ami  historical  liasis  as  intemleil 
hy  (he  Creator  of  the  universe.  Without  the  right  to  make 
u-e  of  Korea  as  a  military  basis.  Japan  will  be  obliged  to 
readjust  her  national  program  to  a  more  just  and  peaceful 
methixl. 

In  the  same  i—ne  is  an  article  hy  Ilerliert  Adolphus  Miller, 
entitled  "The  Case  of  Korea."  originally  printed  in  The 
Kiii-i-i'ii.  in  which,  after  telling  of  a  meeting  of  Koreans  in 
I'hlladelphia  In  the  spring  of  liilll.  which  was  concluded 
with  a  declaration  of  iiide|>endcni-c  in  Inde|>endence  Hall, 
he  sa\ - : 

The  -pirit  shown  in  this  meeting  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Korea,  where  a  few 
weeks  previously  the  hide] deuce  Movement  had  hceii  spec- 
tacularly launched.  That  demonstration  was  remarkable  for 
the  thoroughness  of  its  organization  and  for  the  success 
with  which  Japanese  surveillance  was  evaded.  Thirty-three 
men  from  all  parts  of  Korea,  representing  widely  different 
religious  and  social  points  of  view,  met  in  a  restaurant  and 
signed  a  declaration  which  concludes  with  a  pledge  of  three 
item-  of  agreement : 

"1.  This  work  of  ours  is  in  hchalf  of  truth,  justice,  and 
life,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  our  jieople.  in  order  to 
make  known  their  desire  for  liberty.  Let  no  violence  be 
done  to  any  one. 

"-.  Let  those  who  follow  us  show  every  hour  with  glad- 
ne— .  this  same  spirit. 

Let   all   things  lie  done   with  singleness  of  purpose,   so 

that    our    liehavior    to   the    very    end    may    lie    h -able    and 

upright. 

"The  IL'.YJd  \car  of  the  Kingdom  of  Korea,  3d  month.  1st 
day." 

After  the  signing  they  telephoned  the  jMiliee  what  they 
had  done  and  awaited  arrest.  Thirty  of  them  are  still  held 
in  jail  without  trial.  1'rcvioiis  to  the  signing,  copies  of  the 
declaration  had  been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  so 
that  one  hour  after  the  signing.  In  ::j-J  districts  all  over 
Korea  it  was  read  to  crowds  of  Koreans,  and  immediately 
there  was  the  shouting  of  "Manse  I"  and  the  display  of 
Korean  Hags,  both  of  which  were  serious  offenses  before  the 
Japanese  law. 

Then  liegaii  reprisals  and  repressions  that  could  scarcely 
be  believed  were  they  not  so  well  authenticated.  Instead 
of  repeating  them,  let  me  refer  to  the  report  on  Korea  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches:  the  report  to  the  Pres- 
byterian  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions;  the  <',,ii;/i-'i/iili<iiiiil 
Urn, i-il  for  July  !.'•.  IT.  Is.  and  August  Is.  uip.l.  and  to  the 
eM-cllcnt  book  by  Henry  Chung.  "The  Case  of  Korea."  To 
be  sure,  all  that  was  done  by  the  Japanese  was  merely  the 
logical  con-eqiicm-e  of  previous  method-  ,,(  control,  and  of 
the  |Kilitlcal  philosophy  which  justifies  coercive  control  of 
another  |>cople.  whether  o-tcnsibly  for  (heir  o\\n  good  or  for 
the  ini|icriali-tio  aggrandizement  of  the  ruling  power. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Miller  sa\-: 

America's  interest  in  Korea  Is  twofold:  First,  because  of 
the  treaty  which  was  made  In  Iwj,  >|,nrtly  after  "The 
Hermit  Kingdom."  as  Korea  was  called,  was  o|H-ne<|  to  the 
oiit-ide  world:  -c., .ml.  beeau-e  of  the  profound  influence  of 
American  missionaries  in  the  island.  The  treaty  with  the 
I'liited  Stales  was  the  first  one  negotiated  by  the  little 
country,  and  was  followed  by  similar  ones  with  the  other 
lni|M>rtant  jHiwers.  In  this  treaty  It  was  provided: 


"If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively  with  either 
government,  the  oilier  will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being 
informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings." 

I'nfortunalely.  the  method  by  which  Japan  had  secured 
the  'Trotective  Treaty"  was  not  known  until  after  1 'resi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  accepted  it  as  technically  valid,  so  the 
"good  offices"  of  the  fnited  Slates  have  never  yet  been  ren- 
dered. 

The  lirst  missionaries  went  to  Korea  In  1884,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  in  active  service.  Nowhere  else  have  Chris- 
tian missions  put  such  a  stamp  on  a  whole  jieople:  and,  while 
even  now  the  missionaries  take  no  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments. 1'rotestant  Christianity  is  almost  as  symbolic  of  the 
Independence  Movement  as  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  of 
the  Irish  and  Polish  movements.  The  boys  ami  girls  of  the 
mission  schools  have  seen  that  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
are  really  teachings  of  democracy,  and  have  acted  accord- 
ingly. These  missionaries  have  been  the  one  broad  contact 
the  Koreans  have  had  with  western  civilization,  and  Amer- 
ica looms  large  on  their  horizon. 

The  emergence  of  Korea  from  the  old  to  the  new  has  been 
as  remarkable  as  was  that  of  Japan,  though  the  time  has 
been  shorter  and  the  course  somewhat  different.  The  domi- 
nant Christian  influence  has  made  It  less  materialistic,  and 
it  Is  less  outwardly  efficient,  but  no  higher  moral  tone  than 
the  following  from  their  Declaration  of  Independence  can  be 
found.  It  recurs  frequently  in  the  document. 

"A  new  era  awakes  before  our  eyes,  the  old  world  of  force 

is  gone,  and  the  new  world  of  righteousness  ami  truth  is 
here.  Out  of  the  experience  and  travail  of  the  old  world 
arises  ihi.s  light  on  the  affairs  of  life." 

Mr.  Miller  adds  that  the  Koreans  have  established  a  <te 
fill-In  government,  the  status  of  which  is  as  valid  as  that  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  or  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  just 
before  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Syngman  Ithee,  who  has  a 
doctorate  from  Princeton  in  imlitlcal  science,  is  President. 


PEACEFUL  RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY* 

Hy  the  time  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATK  OK  PK.ACK  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers,  possibly.  President  Harding  will  have 
issued  a  proclamation  of  peace  with  Ccrinany  and  the  other 
Central  Powers,  in  pursuam-e  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Herlin  by  the  Senate  and  of  the  treaties  with  the 
other  powers  with  which  this  country  was  at  war.  That 
will  make  the  end  of  the  unprecedeiitedly  protracted  discus- 
sion in  this  country  as  to  the  terms  of  a  ]>eaee  treaty  with 
an  enemy. 

The  Treaty  of  Herlin  was  opposed  more  vigorously  in  the 
Senate  than  had  been  exacted,  either  by  the  Administration 
or  by  the  public,  and  for  a  few  days  the  President's  friends 
In  the  Senate  manifested  some  alarm  over  the  possibility  of 
rejection. 

On  the  one  hand  was  a  little  group  of  Republicans,  led  by 
Senator  I'.orah.  who  held  that  the  treaty  was  but  a  cros-- 
scclion  of  tln>  Versailles  pact,  and  that  in  it  inhered  the  evils 
they  had  seen  in  that  document.  They  maintained  that  by 
ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Herlin  America  would  lie  drawn  into 
the  entanglements  of  F.uroiic  and  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  evil  iNilicies  they  all  along  have  claimed  were  in-li 
tilted  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

on  the  other  hand  was  a  body  of  Democrats,  which  soon 
became  aggressive  and  won  the  sup|K>rt  of  some  Democratic 

•  ttatltirntliins    of    Ilio    IVaiv    Tr.iity    wrn-    .-\.  1.  .ni;...!    at    HiTlln. 
N.ivnnlKT    11.    liijl.      I'n-slili-tit    llanllliK    proclalmm!    tin-    |MT 
vrii'lMT    14.      Kills    l/orlng    Itn-sKi'l    wax   a|>|H>lnti><l    riiarKi'    il° Affair* 
to  Ci'i-iuany  NovrinU-r  Hi. 
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Senators  who  had  been  for  the  Berlin  Treaty.  This  element 
attacked  the  new  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  took  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  shirked  its  responsi- 
bilities; that  it  was,  in  effect,  a  desertion  of  the  late  allies 
of  this  country.  Close  friends  in  the  Senate  of  former  Presi- 
dent Wilson  were  active  in  this  element,  and  it  was  persist- 
ently reported  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  guiding  them. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
opposition  had  crumpled.  Senator  Hitchcock,  who  led  the 
fight  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  joined  Senator  Under- 
wood, the  Democratic  leader,  in  supporting  the  Treaty.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  argued  that,  whatever  objections  he  might  have 
to  the  treaty,  he  could  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
longing the  chaotic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  official  record  of  the  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
follows : 


Yeas— 66. 


Ashurst 

Fernald 

McKinley 

Ball 

Fletcher 

McLean 

Brandegee 

France 

McNary 

Broussard 

Frelinghuysen 

Moses 

Bursum 

Gerry 

Myers 

Calder 

Gooding 

Nelson 

Cameron 

Hale 

New 

Capper 

Harreld 

Newberry 

Colt 

Johnson 

Nicholson 

Cummins 

Kellogg 

Norbeck 

Curtis 

Kendrick 

Oddie 

Dial 

Kenyon 

Owen 

Dillingham 

Keyes 

Page 

du  Pont 

Lenroot 

Penrose 

Edge 

Lodge 

Poindexter 

Elkins 

McCormick 

Pomerene 

Ernst 

McCumber 

Ransdell 

Nays — 20. 


Borah 

Caraway 

Culberson 

Glass 

Harris 


Hitchcock 
Jones,  Wash. 
Ladd 


Hnrrison 

Heflin 

Jones,  N.  Mex. 

King 

La  Follette 


McKellar 

Overman 

Pittman 

Reed 

Sheppard 


Norris 
Phipps 


Not  Voting— 9 

Robinson 
Smith 


Shields 

Shortridge 

Smoot 

Spencer 

Sterling 

Sutherland 

Townsend 

Trammell 

Underwood 

Wadsworth 

Walsh,  Mass. 

Warren 

Watson,  Tnd. 

Weller 

Willis 


Simmons 
Stanley 
Walsh,  Mont. 
Watson,  Ga. 
Williams 


Stanfield 
Swanson 


The  treaty,  as  submitted  to  the  Senate,  follows : 

Considering  that  the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  its  cobelligerents,  entered  into  an  armistice  with  Ger- 
many on  November  11,  1918,  in  order  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
might  be  concluded ; 

Considering  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on 
June  28,  1919,  and  came  into  force  according  to  the  terms  of 
its  Article  440,  but  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States; 

Considering  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  joint  resolution  approved  by  the  President  July  2,  1921, 
which  j  eads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  state  of  war  declared  to  exist  between  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  6,  1917,  is  hereby 
declared  at  an  end. 

"SEC.  2.  That  in  making  this  declaration,  and  as  a  part  of 
it,  there  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  nationals,  any  and  all  rights,  privileges,  indemni- 
ties, reparations  or  advantages,  together  with  the  right  to 
•enforce  the  same,  to  which  it  or  they  have  become  entitled 


under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  November  11,  1918, 
or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof,  or  which  were 
acquired  by  or  are  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  reason  of  its  participation  in  the  war  or  to 
which  its  nationals  have  thereby  become  rightfully  entitled ; 
or  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  have  been  stipu- 
lated for  its  or  their  benefit;  or  to  which  it  is  entitled  as 
one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers;  or  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress, 
or  otherwise. 

"SEC.  5.  All  property  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
or  its  successor  or  successors  and  of  all  German  nationals 
which  was,  on  April  6,  1917,  or  has  since  that  date  come  into 
the  possession  or  under  control  of,  or  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  demand  by  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  of 
its  officers,  agents  or  employes,  from  any  source  or  by  'any 
agency  whatsoever,  and  all  property  of  the  Imperial  anil 
Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  or  its  successor  or 
successors,  and  of  all  Austro-Hungarian  nationals  which  was 
on  December  7,  1917,  or  has  since  that  date  come  into  the 
possession  or  under  control  of  or  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
demand  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  of  its  offi- 
cers, agents  or  employes  from  any  source  or  by  any  agency 
whatsoever,  shall  be  retained  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  no  disposition  thereof  made,  except  as  shall  have 
been  heretofore  or  specifically  hereafter  shall  be  provided  by 
law,  until  such  time  as  the  Imperial  German  Government 
and  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
or  their  successor  or  successors  shall  have  respectively  made 
suitable  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against 
said  governments,  respectively,  of  all  persons,  wheresoever 
domiciled,  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  who  have  suffered,  through  the  acts 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  or  its  agents,  or  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  or  its 
agents,  since  July  31,  1914,  loss,  damage  or  injury  to  their 
persons  or  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  through 
the  ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  German,  Austro-Hun- 
garian, American  or  other  corporations,  or  in  consequence 
of  hostilities  or  of  any  operations  of  war,  or  otherwise,  and 
also  shall  have  granted  to  persons  owing  permanent  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  whether  the  same  be  national  or  otherwise,  in  all 
matters  affecting  residence,  business,  profession,  trade,  navi- 
gation, commerce  and  industrial  property  rights,  and  until 
the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  or  their  successor  or 
successors,  shall  have  respectively  confirmed  to  the  United 
States  of  America  all  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties  and  seizures 
imposed  or  made  by  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  war,  whether  in  respect  to  the  property  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  or  German  nationals  or  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government  or  Austro-Hun- 
garian nationals,  and  shall  have  waived  any  and  all  pecu- 
niary claims  against  the  United  States  of  America." 

Being  desirous  of  restoring  the  friendly  relations  exist  ing 
between  the  two  nations  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  have 
for  that  purpose  appointed  their  plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Ellis  Lor- 
ing  Dresel,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Germany,  and 

The  President  of  the  German  Empire,  Dr.  Friedrich  Rosen, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Who,  having  communicated  their  full  powers,  found  to  be 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  ONE 

Germany  undertakes  to  accord  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  enjoy,  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, indemnities,  reparations  or  advantages  specified  in  the 
aforesaid  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  July  2,  1921,  including  all  the  rights  and  advan- 
tages stipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  the  United  States  shall  fully 
enjoy  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  treaty  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 
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ARTICLE  Two 

With  ii  view  tn  defining  limn-  particularly  tin-  obligations 
of  Germany  under  the  foregoing  article  with  rc-pcot  to  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Treat  \  ..f  Versailles,  it  is  understood 
ami  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  partie-: 

ill  That  the  rights  Mini  advantages  stipulated  in  that 
treaty  fur  the  lienetit  of  the  United  States,  whieh  il  is  in 
teinleil  the  I'nited  Stntes  shall  have  and  enjoy,  are  those 
defined  in  section  one,  part  four,  and  parts  live.  si\.  eight, 
nine.  ten.  eleven,  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The  I'nited 
Stales,  in  availing  Itself  of  the  rights  and  advantages  stipu- 
lateil  in  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph, will  do  >,.  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rights 
accorded  to  Germany  under  such  provisions. 

c_'i  That  the  I'nited  Slates  shall  not  be  hound  |.y  the  pro- 
visions of  part  one  of  that  treaty,  nor  by  any  provisions  of 
that  treaty  including  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  one  of 
this  article,  which  relate  to  the  Covenant  of  the  league  of 
Nations,  nor  shall  the  United  States  be  bound  by  any  action 
taken  liy  the  I-eague  of  Nations,  or  hy  the  Council  or  by  the 
A— cinbly  thereof,  unless  the  I'nited  States  shall  expressly 
give  its  assent  to  such  action. 

(.'!  i  That  the  I'nited  Slates  assumes  no  obligations  under 
or  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  |»art  two,  part  three, 
section-  two  to  eight  inclusive  of  part  four  and  part  thirteen 
of  that  treaty. 

i  1 1  That,  while  the  United  Slates  is  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Reparations  Commission,  according  to  the  terms 
of  part  eight  of  that  treaty,  and  in  any  other  commission 
established  under  the  treaty  or  under  any  agreement  supple- 
mental thereto,  the  United  Stated  is  not  hound  to  participate 
in  any  such  commission  unless  It  shall  elect  to  do  so. 

i.",  i  That  the  periods  of  time  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  Article  440  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  shall  run  with 
respect  to  any  act  or  election  on  the  part  of  the  I'nited  Stales 
from  the  dale  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

Aietn  i.K  Til  REE 

Tin-  present  treaty  shall  IK'  ratified  In  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  form  of  the  high  contracting  parlies  and  shall 
take  effect  immediately  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
which  shall  take  place  an  soon  as  |>os.sjhlc  at  Merlin. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  this  treaty  and  have  hereunto  ullixed  their  seals. 

Hone  in  duplicate  in  Berlin,  this  •_'.")! b  day  of  August .  lirji. 

Helow  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  referred  to  s|>ccihVall.v  in  the  Treaty  of  I'.erlln, 
and  which  must  l*>  read  into  the  latter  document: 

Section  1  of  Part  IV  is  that  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles under  which  Germany  rciioumvs  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all  her  rights  and  titles 
over  her  over-sea  possessions.  This  section  includes  various 
provisions  relating  to  s|iccilic  adjustments  between  Germanv 
and  other  powers.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  In  this 
section  Is  illustrated  by  the  controversy  over  Tap. 

I'art  V  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  deals  with  the  limitation 
of  armament  in  Germany,  going  into  exact  details  as  to  what 
shall  lie  done  with  every  class  of  armament,  ami  al-o  giving 
directions  as  to  what  armament  shall  IK-  turned  over  to  the 
Allies. 

I'arl   VI  deals  with  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  return  of  civilians,  and  also  with  the  investigations 
to  be  made  in  locating  ami  pn.|>erly  marking  the  gra< 
men  who  fell  and  were  burled  on  enemy  soil. 

I'art  VIM  deals  with  reparations.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  part  Germany  aceept.-  the  responsibility  of 
herself  and  her  allies  for  causing  all  the  loss  and  damage  to 
which  the  Allied  and  Associated  governments  and  their  na- 
tionals "have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 


imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and  her 
allies." 

I'art  IX  Is  the  so-called  financial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  These  impose  upon  Germany,  as  a  first  charge 
upon  all  her  assets  and  revenues,  and  all  those  of  her  con- 
siiliient  States,  the  cost  of  reparation  ami  all  other  costs 
arising  under  the  treaty  and  the  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments In  connection  with  the  treaty  or  in  connection  with 
the  armistice.  These  clauses  contain  such  s|»ecilic  provisions 
as  that  Germany  shall  not  permit  the  export  or  dls|M.sal  of 
gold  until  May  1,  llfjl.  without  the  consent  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission;  that  Germany  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the 
armies  of  occupation;  that  she  shall  turn  over  various  ma- 
terials to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  etc. 

I'art  X  Is  the  economic  clauses  dealing  with  commercial 
relations  Iwtween  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Towers.  Among  other  things,  these  clauses  protect  the  ex- 
ports Into  Germany  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
against  special  and  excessive  tariff  charges,  eta  Likewise, 
goods  imix>rted  from  Germany  by  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  shall  not  be  subjected  by  Germany  to  any  s|x-clal  or 
excess  duties  or  charges,  etc. 

Part  XI  deals  with  aerial  navigation.  It  gives  to  the  air- 
craft of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  full  liberty  of 
passage  and  landing  in  the  territory  and  territorial  waters 
of  Germany,  with  the  specific  rights  set  forth. 

Part  XII  deals  with  the  use  of  ports,  waterways,  and  rail- 
ways. In  it  Germany  grants  freedom  of  transit  to  tM-rsons, 
goods,  vessels,  carriages,  wagons,  and  malls  coming  from  or 
going  to  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Part  XIV  deals  with  guarantees  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  by  Germany.  In  this  part  Is  the  provision  that  Ger- 
man territory  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  bridge- 
heads, will  be  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Tills  part  also  provides  for  the 
evacuation  by  the  German  troops  of  the  Baltic  I'rovimvs 
and  Lithuania. 

Part  XV  provides  that  Germany  shall  recognize  the  full 
force  of  the  treaties  and  the  conventions  which  may  be  con- 
cluded by  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers  with  the  nations 
that  fought  on  the  side  of  Germany  during  the  war,  and 
shall  recognize  whatever  dispositions  may  be  made  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarlan  territories.  P.ulgaria  and  Turkey. 

The  reservations  to  the  treaty,  adopted  by  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition  from  Administration  spokesmen,  are  embodied 
in  the  following  resolution  of  ratification  : 


(  tiro-third*  of  the  Senator*  prcattit  cnm-urrinu 
therein).  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
signed  at  Berlin  August  25,  1921,  to  restore  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  nations  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war,  subject  to  the  understanding,  which  is  hereby  made 
a  part  of  this  resolution  of  ratification,  that  the  I'niled 
States  shall  not  be  represented  or  participate  in  any  Inxly, 
agency,  or  commission,  nor  shall  any  IHTSOII  represent  (lie 
I'nited  Stales  as  a  member  of  any  liody.  agency,  or  commis- 
sion In  which  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
by  this  treaty,  unless  and  until  an  act  ..f  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  for  such  representation  or  par- 
ticipation; and  subject  to  the  further  understanding,  wliich 
is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  resolution  of  ratification,  that 
the  rights  and  advantages  which  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  have  and  enjoy  under  this  treaty  embrace  the  rights  and 
advantages  of  nationals  of  the  Culled  Slates  s|iccltlcd  in  Un- 
join! resolution  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  which  this  treaty  refers. 
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THE  DOVE  STILL  PERCHES  IN  IRELAND 

The  conferences  now  being  held  in  London  between  the 
British  and  Irish  delegations,  with  encouraging  reports 
issuing  lately,  represent  the  persistent  triumph  of  the  idea 
of  peace  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Since  the  Brit- 
ish Government  offered  Sinn  Fein  the  dominion  status  for 
Ireland,  subject  to  control  of  Irish  seas  by  the  Royal  Navy, 
to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  seek  voluntary  enlistments  in 
Ireland,  and  to  other  such  general  prerogatives,  there  have 
been  enough  crises  in  the  negotiations  to  have  shattered 
them,  but  for  the  strength  of  the  peace  idea  that  had  gripped 
the  people,  with  the  cessation  of  fighting  soon  after  King 
George's  speech. 

Once  the  fighting  was  stopped,  the  thought  of  resuming  it 
became  intolerable  to  the  masses,  although  there  have  been 
occasional  outbreaks.  It  is  that  fact  which  makes  the  foun- 
dation for  the  strong  insistence  found  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter that  the  present  conference  must  not  be  in  vain,  and  for 
the  great  hope  that  the  end  of  the  feud  is  almost  in  sight. 
Not  even  the  belligerent  statement  issued  by  Mr.  de  Valera, 
just  before  the  conference  convened,  has  altered  the  faith 
of  millions  that  the  Irish  war  is  over,  for  there  were  similar 
belligerent  utterances  from  both  sides  during  the  preceding 
negotiations. 

The  negotiations  began  on  August  14,  when,  upon  receipt 
of  the  offer  of  dominion  status,  Mr.  de  Valera  insisted  upon 
independence,  which  was  taken  to  mean  absolute  separation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  nation  wholly  separate  from 
Great  Britain.  Two  days  later  Mr.  de  Valera  spoke  in  that 
vein  before  the  Dail  Eireann,  and  the  following  day  he 
reiterated  his  views  in  a  second  speech.  On  August  19  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  in  Commons,  was  meeting  these  Dublin 
speeches  with  the  statement :  "We  have  put  all  our  cards  on 
the  table.  The  outline  of  our  offer  cannot  be  altered,  nor 
the  basis  changed."  One  week  after  the  Lloyd-George  speech 
Mr.  de  Valera  wrote  him  that  the  Dail  Eireann  had  rejected 
the  British  offer. 

That,  on  the  surface,  looked  like  an  impasse.  It  was  not. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  stood  pat,  but  he  argued  skillfully  for  fur- 
ther conference.  Nearly  ten  days  afterward  Mr.  de  Valera 
again  rejected  the  British  offer,  but  he,  too,  was  willing  for 
further  conference.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  urging  an 
Irish  plebiscite  when,  on  September  6,  Mr.  de  Valera  gave 
warning  that  ultimatums  and  force  meant  renewed  war. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Lloyd-George  cut  into  the  growing  mass 
of  words  and  statements  with  a  concrete  proposition  for  a 
conference  on  September  20,  explaining  that  the  British 
could  not  accept  the  principle  that  any  demand  of  the  Irish 
must  be  accepted.  That  point  had  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  insistence  of  the  Irish  that  they  enter  conference 
as  an  independent  nation. 

Six  days  afterward,  on  September  13,  Joseph  McGrath 
and  Harry  Boland,  Irish  representatives,  saw  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  rather  mysteriously,  and  soon  it  again  appeared  that 
the  two  sides  were  at  daggers'  points.  The  two  Irish  agents 
had  visited  the  British  Premier  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conference  could  not  meet  with  the  Irish  delegates  accepted 
as  representatives  of  an  independent  nation.  Again  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  stood  pat,  and  on  September  15  Mr.  de  Valera 
wrote  accepting  the  conference  offer,  but  reiterating  the 
Irish  contention;  whereupon  Mr.  Lloyd-George  canceled  the 
invitation  to  conference  and  claimed  that  to  admit  the  Irish 
position  would  be  to  admit  severance  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 


In  that,  the  most  serious  crisis  of  the  negotiations,  Mr. 
de  Valera  telegraphed  Mr.  Lloyd-George  of  the  necessity 
that  the  Irish  position  be  defined.  There  followed  a  swift 
series  of  telegrams  between  the  two  leaders,  each  reiterating 
his  position,  but  each  becoming  more  conciliatory.  Both, 
obviously,  were  extremely  anxious  for  the  conference,  but 
Mr.  de  Valera  found  it  difficult  to  retreat  from  his  position 
that  Ireland  is  a  separate  and  independent  nation,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  would  not  admit  that  by  the  remotest  implica- 
tion. Finally  the  necessary  formula  was  found,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  proposed  to  meet  Mr.  de  Valera  on  the  premise 
that  the  latter  was  the  representative  of  his  people,  not  of 
sovereignty,  and  Mr.  de  Valera,  on  September  19,  countered 
with  the  statement  that  each  side  could  enter  the  conference 
"without  prejudice"  to  its  claims. 

After  the  conference  actually  got  under  way  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  problem  were  complicated  temporarily  by 
unwise  political  actions  on  each  side.  In  the  latter  part  of 
October  Mr.  de  Valera,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Irish 
delegation,  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope  which  markedly  irri- 
tated British  opinion  and  evidently  annoyed  some  of  the 
Irish  leaders;  but  common  sense  straightened  out  that  vexa- 
tion. Then,  as  the  month  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Col.  John 
Grettou,  speaking  for  a  body  of  Unionist  members  in  Com- 
mons, proposed  a  resolution  censuring  the  British  Ministry 
for  dealing  with  rebels  and  for  not  having  gone  to  Parlia- 
ment with  its  proposals  to  Ireland  before  entering  confer- 
ence. The  final  outcome  of  that  action,  however,  was  unex- 
pectedly beneficial  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  won  the  endorsement  of  Commons  for 
his  policy  by  a  vote  of  439  to  43 — better  than  10  to  1 — after 
demanding  approval  or  rejection  of  the  policy  in  a  speech 
which  generally  is  regarded  as  a  model  expression  of  sane 
British  sentiment  and  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  reasonable 
man  on  the  street,  anxious  to  "see  business  done"  in  the 
Irish  matter  and  impatient  of  quibbles  and  legalisms  in  a 
situation  affecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  speech  follows,  in  part : 

I  now  come  to  the  motion.  The  motion,  as  they  say. 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
demns the  government  for  entering  into  negotiations  with 
men  who  at  the  time  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  second  part  says  the  nego- 
tiations should  have  been  preceded  by  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament to  proposals  actually  made. 

I  will  deal  with  the  second  part  first.  The  first  observa- 
tion I  want  to  make  is  that  no  pact  entered  into  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  can  come  into  effect  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Every  detail  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  and  the  agreement,  if  there  be  one, 
will  have  to  be  converted  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  must  pass  all  stages  in  the  House.  Therefore 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  full  scrutiny  and  sanction 
of  Parliament.  .  .  . 

I  was  always  in  favor  of  a  conference  if  we  could  get  it. 
If  this  House  had  passed  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  would 
have  paralyzed  all  negotiations,  and  if  you  enter  into  a  con- 
ference it  is  not  right  to  put  negotiators  into  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  those  you  have  to  meet.  We  have  notified  Parlia- 
ment of  every  step  we  have  taken.  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
to  the  House,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many  members 
who  are  present,  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  meet  in 
discussion  any  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  who  "could 
deliver  the  goods" — that  is,  any  one  who  was  in  a  position 
to  make  good  the  bargain  when  it  was  made,  we  were  willing 
to  discuss  matters  with  him. 

I  remember  first  of  all  receiving  the  leaders  of  the  House, 
a  trades-union  deputation.  \Ve  were  asked  whether  we  were 
prepared  to  meet  representatives  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  there 
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WHS  80IIIC  talk   of  M    bridge.      1    said    1    WiUllil    11 I    :lll\   olll 

tin-  bridge  In  discuss  terms,  providing  they  were  in  ;i  posl- 
tluli  I"  "deliver  tin-  goods." 

I     have    re|N-atedly    Mated    I     \\:ls    willing    I"    II I     any    one 

wi niii  make  M  hargai behalf  of  the  population  of 

Ireland,  iiml  each  lime  I  in;nli-  the  statement  to  this  House. 
Now.  that  is  the  |M>sltlnn.  It  was  never  challenged.  None 
III  this  House  challenged  it.  Nune  saiil.  "Vein  must  not  ne- 
gotiate. Vnii  ought  In  crush  Hie  rebellion  nt  once." 

I  therefore  proceed  t.i  the  next  point.  I  arrive  at  the  letter 
of  July,  which  I  stateil  was  a  letter  written  to  carry  out  tin- 
spirit  of  the  King's  ap|«-al  In  his  gracious  speech  from  the 
thnme  at  Kclfast.  Tliat  letter  was  written  in  .Inly.  This 
lloii-e  -at  for  months  after  that.  Why  was  not  there  a  chal- 
lenge then'.-  This  is  not  the  time  to  challenge,  when  the 
onifercncc  is  on.  The  time  to  make  the  challenge  was  when 
the  letter  was  pulilishe<l.  when  tilt-  House  was  informed  of 
the  negotiations. 

What  I  want  to  |xiint  out  is  this:  Kvery  step  which  was 
taken  was  taken  after  full  notification  to  the  House  In  rc- 
pcatcil  statements,  after  full  puhlicatlon  of  the  letters,  and 
there  hail  been  no  challenge  until  after  the  conference  bewail. 
Now  I  am  invited  to  stale  what  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  middle  of  the  conference  upon  subjects  which 
are  now  under  discussion  liy  the  conference. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  conferences  we  can  hold.  You  can 
hold  a  |>erfectly  H|MMI  conference,  where  reporters  are  ad- 
mitted, where  everything  is  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
following  morning.  They  have  their  uses,  but  no  business  is 
ever  transacted  at  them.  There  is  a  second  kind  of  confer- 
eiuv.  a  conference  with  closed  doors,  where  men  can  slate 
their  rase,  offer  tentative  proposals  and  make  surest  ions 
without  always  on  the  following  morning  Undine  themselves 
scrutinized,  criticized,  and  attacked.  These  are  the  only 
conferences  at  which  you  can  do  busii,. 

Let  the  House  of  Commons  real  in*  that  nothing  can  he  ac- 
complished within  closed  doors  without  it  coming  later  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  their  authority.  If  they  do  not 
like  the  terms,  they  are  not  committed  in  the  least.  It  \s  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  the  terms  if 
they  do  not  like  them,  and  they  have  full  power  to  do  so. 

Now  I  come  to  the  |mints  which  my  honorable  friends  have 
raised  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  gravamen  of  their  charge 
against  the  government.  They  say  :  "\Ve  are  all  for  a  con- 
ference, but  do  not  have  the  conference  with  men  who  have 
engaged  in  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  who 
have  been  associated  with  deeds  which  we  all  abhor." 

Let  me  ask  who  they  would  confer  with'.-  Would  they 
confer  with  the  Southern  I'nionists'-  They  are  the  first  to 
pn-ss  me  to  L'O  into  confcrem-c.  If  we  do  not  make  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  de  Valera  and  Ids  associates,  who  else  is 
there? 

If  there  is  to  IK-  a  confcrcmv  at  all.  it  must  be  with  the 
people  who  for  the  time  being  speak  in  the  name  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  |ie«ple.  1  am  told  they  only  speak  for  the 
Irish  jicopir  because  they  have  secured  representation  by 
Intimidation  and  threats.  If  yon  are  to  say  you  will  not 
treat  with  men  as  elected  representatives  localise  of  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  elected,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the 
British  Constitution.  I  have  never  seen  a  party  obtain  a 
majority  In  the  House  without  the  other  party  claiming  they 

had  I n  elected  by  methods  which  arc  discreditable  to  the 

very  last  degree. 

Now.  let  us  fan-  the  realities.  We  know  from  reports  re- 
eeived  that  for  the  moment  the  sympathies  of  Ireland  are 
behind  these  |>cople.  and  the  only  thing  we  ran  do  is.  when 
men  have  been  elected  under  act  of  Parliament,  to  treat 
them  as  representatives  of  their  people. 

You  inav  say  all  Sinn  Fein  lias  declared  for  a  republic,  all 
Sinn  Fein  has  repudiated  the  authority  of  this  country,  and 
I  make  the  admission,  but  if  you  are  not  going  to  deal  with 
them,  there  is  no  one  in  Ireland  to  deal  with. 

It  is  not  the  lirst  time  (Jreat  Itrltaln  lias  treated  with 
rebels  with  gixiil  effect  for  the  empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  the  annexation  to  the  Crown  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State.  ever.\  man  wlm  fought  us  was  a  rclx'l  against 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Therefore,  tl nly  point  for 


us  to  decide  is  this  :  Whether  yon  are  going  to  enter  into  con- 
I'eivncv  at  all.  not  whether  \  on  are  going  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  these  men  who  have  repudiated  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  but  whether  you  are  going  to  say  you  will, 
lirst  of  all.  at  whatever  cost,  crush  the  rebellion  and  then 
deal  with  Ireland. 

Negotiations  are  proceeding.  •!  would  be  happy  If  I  could 
be  in  a  position  to  announce  that  the  great  parent  races 
which  founded  this  empire  hail  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this 

feud  of  centuries  and  substitute  ( radeship:  but  I  cannot 

conceal  the  possibility  that  1  may  have  to  make  the  grim 
announcement  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  without  danger 
or  dishonor. 

If  that  terrible  hour  comes  and  s •  one  standing  at  this 

table  has  to  invite  this  House  and  the  country  to  make 
greater  sacrifices,  then  Britain's  conscience  must  be  free  and 
we  must  feel  that  everything  lias  been  done. 

If  the  security  of  this  country  is  menaced:  if  this  throne 
is  repudiated:  if  this  empire  is  to  be  mutilated  and  Ireland 
established  as  an  alien  country  on  our  most  vulnerable  flank, 
free  to  make  any  arrangements  with  the  enemies  of  this 
country,  free  to  make  war  on  our  commerce;  if  Ireland 
walks  off  with  her  freedom,  leaving  Britain  staggering  alone 
under  the  burdens  thrown  upon  her  for  benefits  which  every 
Irishman  in  the  world  is  sharing  today,  whether  in  this 
country,  the  dominions,  or  America;  if  arrangements  are  in- 
sisted upon  which  will  mean  civil  war  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant— then  Britain,  I  feel  confident,  will  make  Un- 
necessary sacrifices  to  face  the  necessary  risk  to  avert  such 
e\  iis. 

Creat  issues  are  dejicndciit  upon  this  conference:  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  or  rather  the  strength  of  the  empire,  is  in- 
volved. If  concessions  are  pressed  that  would  weaken  the 
empire,  the  government  will  take  all  hazards  to  protect  it. 
If  concessions  can  be  made  which  will  bring  an  honorable 
peace,  which  will  strengthen  the  empire,  we  will  hazard  all 
on  the  possibility  of  achieving  that  object. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE    PERRY    MORRIS 

In  the  Novcmlicr  lo  issue  of  the  Congrcgationalixt  appears 
an  account  of  a  simple  and  sincere  tribute  to  a  departed 
friend,  such  as  few  may  hope  to  be  given  their  memory 
after  they  cross  over.  The  late  Ceorgc  Perry  Morris,  who 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OK  I'KACK.  was  the  man  who  so  lived  that 
on  October  28,  months  after  his  death  in  Washington,  on 
June  12,  old  friends  ill  far-away  Boston  gathered  in  Old 
South  Church  and  sjicnt  a  quiet  hour  recalling  the  manner 
of  man  he  was. 

Little  Intimate  accounts  of  Mr.  Morris'  life  and  interest; 
were  given  by  his  pastor,  the  Uev.  I>r.  (ieorge  A.  Cordon; 
Prof.  Daniel  lOvans.  of  Andover  Seminary:  the  Uev.  11  A 
Bridgman,  of  the  0M0rV0attMMtM;  IIIMUI  whose  staff  Mr. 
Morris  spent  many  years;  and  Ceorgc  \V.  Coleiuan.  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  who  also  knew  Mr.  Morris  in 
the  circles  of  the  Puddingstone  Club  and  the  Melting  Pot. 
Another  of  the  friends,  the  Hev.  John  «!.  Taylor,  made  the 
prayer. 

The  account  in  the  rnHiiri-i/iiliiiiiiilixt  continues: 

As  the  editor  of  The  ('tini/ri-t/iitiiiniilixl  has  looked  over 
bound  volumes  containing  the  fruitage  of  Mr.  Mori-is' 
prolific  pen.  he  has  wished  that  some  of  these  sketches  of 
eminent  leaders  In  the  church  and  state,  as  well  as  articles 
anil  editorials  embodying  Mr.  Morris'  minute  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  might  be  given  permanent  embodiment  in 
hook  form.  But  it  is  the  newspa|H-r  man's  duty  to  comment 
on  passing  affairs  with  no  thought  of  literary  fame.  But 
though  Morris'  thoughts  and  feelings,  put  into  vivid  words, 
may  lie  buried  in  thirty  dustv  volumes,  they  vitaliz  d  and 
broadened  at  the  time  multitudes  of  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Fnitcil  States  and  overseas,  most  of  whom  he  never 
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saw.  Some  day,  perhaps,  they  will  rise  up  and  bless  him 
for  the  guidance  and  stimulus  he  afforded  them.  In  later 
years,  when  on  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  through  his  journalistic  connections  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Morris  continued  his  same  fructifying  work. 

The  editor  of  the  Congregationalist  also  quotes  this  bit 
of  self-revealing  work  from  Mr.  Morris'  pen,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  article  entitled  "The  Father's  Good  Night:" 

For  nearly  seven  years  now  there  has  not  been  a  night 
when  I  have  been  at  home  that  I  have  not  had  a  quiet  talk 
with  my  children,  following  frolic  and  often  participation 
in  getting  them  bathed  and  ready  for  bod.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  time  could  have  been  better  spent.  We  all 
know  each  other  better.  They  have  more  knowledge,  I  more 
wisdom.  They  imperatively  demand  my  presence,  and  no 
guest  or  evening  engagements  prevent  my  obeying  for  a 
time,  at  least.  Often  the  talk  or  homily  is  resumed  next 
morning,  before  I  arise,  their  beds  being  deserted  for  mine. 

In  the  best-regulated  and  most  Christian  homes,  there 
come  times  when  wills  clash,  when  tempers  rise,  when 
words  are  spoken  in  haste  and  the  guilt  is  often  the  father's. 
Hard  must  be  the  heart  of  one  who  can  leave  the  bed  of 
his  child  without  making  atonement  for  wrong  done  to  him. 
The  later  anguish  of  all  such  has  once  for  all  been  described 
by  Coventry  Patmore  in  "The  Toys."  But  if  the  blame  rests 
with  the  child  he  will  never  be  found  in  a  more  docile  mood 
than  at  eventide,  when  the  parent  sits  by  the  child's  crib. 

As  I  recall  many  conversations,  both  on  the  shallow  and 
deep  things  of  life,  I  am  impressed  anew  with  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  relations  between  father  and  children 
afford  for  early  discussion  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
gravest  problems  of  conduct.  Father  and  child  emerge  from 
the  colloquies  wiser  and  better,  the  reason  of  the  one  and 
the  intuition  of  the  other,  the  experience  of  one  and  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  other,  contributing  each  to  each.  The 
parent  has  often  realized  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

DISPATCHES  FROM  GREECE  tell  of  serious  internal 
differences  in  that  long-troubled  kingdom.  With  the 
practical  cessation  of  war  against  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  following  the  failure  of  the  Greeks  to  occupy 
Angora  and  the  retreat  before  Eski-Shehr,  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  be  losing  the  solidarity  of  the  days  of  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  and  to  be  divided  into  bitterly  antago- 
nistic political  camps.  According  to  apparently  well- 
posted  correspondents,  there  is  a  small  present  majority 
which  is  devoted  to  King  Constantine,  and  an  impressive 
minority  opposed  to  him  and  in  favor  of  Venizelos.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  the  present  minority  to  become  the 
majority  at  any  time,  it  appears,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  observers,  this  is  certain  to  happen  if  Greece  an- 
nexes Smyrna.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  nation  is 
divided  politically  into  two  almost  even  main  camps, 
and  the  feeling  between  them  is  described  as  passionate. 

So  tense  is  the  political  situation,  some  of  the  reports 
say,  that  Greece  faces  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  unless 
a  way  is  found  to  bring  Constantine  and  Venizelos  into 
oo-operation ;  and  that  seems  to  be  up  to  King  Constan- 
tine in  a  very  large  measure.  If  the  Assembly  were 
dissolved  and  new  elections  held,  it  is  thought  by  some 
of  those  on  the  scene  that  Venizelos  would  win,  assum- 
ing the  King  to  remain  neutral.  The  idea  is  that  if  the 
blind  loyalty  to  the  King  entertained  by  a  large  body  of 
the  Greeks  were  eliminated  from  the  contest,  Venizelos 
easily  would  overturn  his  political  opponents.  Assuming 
him  to  be  neutral  and  Venizelos  to  be  triumphant,  Con- 
stantine next  would  face  the  question  of  working  ami- 


cably with  Venizelos.  All  of  that  is  rather  an  impressive 
order  for  Constantine,  remembering  Venizelos'  policy 
during  the  war.  Yet  it  is  held  by  men  who  have  studied 
the  Greek  situation  that  unless  that  or  something  ap- 
proximating it  is  worked  out  political  enmities  are  bound 
to  break  all  bounds  and  probably  end  in  an  uprising. 

FROM  A  COMMITTEE  OF  NOTED  German  authors,  edi- 
tors, ministers,  and  educators  this  appeal  is  going  out  to 
the  world  for  a  belated  recognition  of  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner : 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1914,  all  that  was  mortal 
of  her  was  cremated  in  Gotha  and  for  the  time  being  kept 
there. 

On  a  free  spot  in  the  churchyard  chosen  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  Liebtrau  and  intended  as  a  present  for  the  town  of 
Gotha,  it  was  meant  to  place  a  monument  for  the  reception 
of  the  urn,  but  the  war  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  this 
project. 

The  war,  against  which  Bertha  von  Suttner  spent  the  best 
energy  of  her  life  in  fighting,  prevented  that  her  ashes  should 
find  their  ultimate  resting  place. 

The  admirers  of  this  great  German  woman  have  resolved 
that  this  duty  shall  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son have  rallied  together  with  the  object  of  raising  funds  to 
enable  them  to  erect  a  monument  worthy  to  grace  her 
memory. 

We  pray  that  all  will  assist  in  this  great  work.  The 
smallest  gift  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Kindly  send  con- 
tributions by  cheque  to  the  committee  (Vienna,  I.,  Spiegel- 
gasse  4)  or  to  the  London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank,  in 
London,  or  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New 
York,  referring  to  "Payment  on  account  of  Suttner's  Tomb 
Monument  Funds." 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION,  108  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  has  published  and  is  broadcast- 
ing a  little  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Nevin  Sayre  on 
"Movement  Towards  a  Christian  International."  Mr. 
Sayre  finds  that  in  a  period  of  disintegration  the  church 
has  failed  to  meet  the  call  for  a  unifying  agency  for  the 
service  of  mankind,  the  failure  having  its  roots,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  historic  foundation  and  course  of  the  re- 
spective sects.  Only  the  Friends,  he  holds,  after  the  war 
and  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  undertook  seriously  the 
teaching  of  "forgiveness  and  reconciliation."  To  meet 
the  necessity  of  the  hour,  a  group  of  Christians  met  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Sayre  says,  guided  by  a  vision  of  "a  human 
unity  universal  in  its  scope,  but  in  its  strength  not  co- 
ercive, only  attractive,  enlisting  the  voluntary  loyalties 
of  men,"  and  out  of  their  gathering  together  came  the 
"Movement  Towards  a  Christian  International."  Re- 
sults, we  are  told,  already  have  been  had  in  practical 
work  of  help  and  reconciliation  in  Europe's  war-ravaged 
couTitries,  and  now  an  appeal  for  the  aid  of  sympathetic 
spirits  is  made,  with  this  statement  of  the  principles  of 
the  movement: 

1.  That  love  as  revealed  and  interpreted  in  the  life,  teach- 
ings, and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  fundamental 
basis  of  a  true  human  society,  but  the  effective  power  for 
overcoming  evil  and  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  God. 

2.  That  the  love  revealed  in  Christ  profoundly  reverences 
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personality,  stmcs  to  create  a  world  order  wldcli  suffers  no 

Individual,  nation,  or  ran'  to  I xploitcd  for  tlic  profit  or 

pleasure  of  others.  I. ill  assures  to  nil  Ilic  menus  of  develop- 
ment for  their  highest  usefulness:  works  for  the  elimination 
of  economic  causes  of  class  division:  seeks  reconciliation 
hclwivn  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation,  race  and  race; 
deepens  and  enriches  devotion  to  home  and  country;  and 
liiirmoiiix.es  all  loyalties  in  a  supreme  dedication  of  life  to 
humanity  and  the  universal  Kingdom  of  Cod. 

::.  That  since  this  love  must  be  fulfilled  through  men  and 

w n,  it  is  inciiiulH'nt  upon  the  followers  of  Christ  to  en- 

deavor  to  practice  it  unswervingly  as  the  inviolable  law  of 
]M>rsonal  relationships  and  the  transforming  ]>ower  of  human 
life,  and  to  take  the  risks  involved  in  applying  this  principle 
in  a  world  which  does  not  yet  accept  it. 

4.  That  since  war  inevitably  involves  violation  of  these 
principles  and  disregard  of  the  supreme  value  of  person- 
ality, we  tind  ourselves  unable  to  engage  in  it.  and  are  con- 
vinced that  loyalty  to  humanity  and  to  Christ  calls  us  in- 
stead to  a  life  service  fur  the  enthronement  of  love  in  per- 
sonal, social,  industrial,  national,  anil  international  life,  with 
all  that  tills  implies. 

The  ••.Movement  Towards  a  Christian  International"  aims 
to  apply  its  convictions  constructively,  and  not  to  s|>end  itself 
in  mere  protest.  To  overcome  evil  may  require  the  use  of 
various  forces,  when  these  can  lie  employed  consistently  with 
the  sanctity  of  personality  and  the  redemptive  purpose  of 
Christ.  No  literalistic  theories  of  non-resistance,  no  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  force,  no  nn-rel.v  negative  reformations 
of  any  kind  are  sufficient  to  cure  our  social  diseases  or  to 
eradicate  war.  Tlie  fundamental  need  is  a  new  discovery  of 
Coil,  a  fresh  return  to  the  sources  of  life,  and  a  preparation 
of  men's  spirits  for  the  inflow  of  Divine  power. 

THK  LI:AC;I  i.  'H  NATIONS,  through  its  publicity  ex- 
jicrt,  our  American  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Swcctsor,  writes 
under  date  of  October  21:  "Owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
summary  of  last  year's  Assembly,  which  I  sent  to  a 
number  of  friends,  proved  of  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  shorter 
and  somewhat  more  analytical  summary  of  this  year's 
meeting.  As  America  approaches  tin-  Washington  Con- 
ference. I  should  think  that  tin's  analysis  of  what  was 
done  at  the  Geneva  meet  in;:  might  be  suggestive." 

The  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Sweetser's  report  reads; 
"Fur  a  -coond  time,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world's  nations  have  met  together  under  n  written  con- 
stitution, as  the  Assembly  of  the  league  of  Nations." 
Picturing  the  make-up  of  the  Assembly,  he  draws  &s 
his  first  definite  conclusion  that  "the  Assembly  may  be 
expected  to  go  ahead  slowly  and  cantioiislv."  Among 
the  tangible  things  which  the  Assembly  lias  done  justify- 
ing n  e,  he  enumerates  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Court  and  the  extension  of  the  League  in  the 
direction  of  financial,  transit,  and  health  organization. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Secretariat, 
of  the  discussions  relative  to  amendments  of  the  Cove- 
nant and  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  to  certain 
political  questions,  such  as  the  Poland-Lithuania, 
Bolivia-Chile,  Albania,  and  the  problems  of  mandates. 
Reference  is  made  also  to  certain  humanitarian  and 
social  questions  which  the  League  has  considered,  such 
as  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  the  suppression  of 
the  opium  traffic,  the  Russian  famine,  deportations  in 


Asia   Minor,  typhus   in    Poland,  and   prisoners  of  war. 
M  r.  Sweetser  concludes : 

Such,  very  roughly,  is  I  he  record  of  the  Second  A  •semhly. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  record  of  modest  confidence  and  ap- 
preciable success.  You  could  probably  point  out  many 
questions  which  It  touched  not  at  all,  and  others  which  it 
touched  only  ineffectively.  That,  however,  \s  not  the  i>olnt. 
The  Assembly  must  be  judged  not  by  what  it  did  not  do, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  what  It  did  do.  And  there  there 
can  be  no  contest  whatsoever,  Iwausc  if  the  Assembly,  like 
all  iH)litical  bodies,  fell  short  of  the  hopes  of  the  extremists, 
It  nevertheless  showed  itself  an  extremely  important,  use- 
ful mechanism  for  international  cooperation,  and  carried 
out  certain  functions,  such  as  the  court  election,  which  will 
give  it  a  permanent  place  in  international  history. 

Tin:  I.ATKST  ATTKMPT  TO  SOLVE  the  Upper  Silesian 
question  has  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
French  press.  Naturally,  the  Germans  are  resentful. 
The  conservative  German  papers  have  urged  resistance 
to  the  decision  of  the  League  Council  by  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Poland  in  the  direction  any  economic  man- 
agement of  the  bifurcated  "industrial  triangle."  The 
I 'OXM'AT// <•  Zcifinii/.  a  democratic  organ,  points  out  that 
Germany  cannot  do  without  Silesian  coal  or  Silesian 
raw  material  ;  neither  can  she  "suffer  the  loss  of  the 
now  Polish  hinterland  of  that  part  of  Upper  Silesia 
which  has  remained  German."  This  paper  went  on  to 
say  that  Germany  will  not  be  able  to  reconquer  Polish 
1'pper  Silesia  in  any  appreciable  time.  Continuing, 
we  read  : 

But  as  surely  as  federated  united  Russia  will  come  back 
again,  so  surely  will  this  Russia  make  good  the  wrong  done 
to  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia.  If  every  German  upholds  the 
claim  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  lost  areas,  then  the 
German  people  must  do  all  In  its  power  to  ensure  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  severed  districts.  .  .  .  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered:  Apart  from  the  clauses 
relating  to  coal  deliveries,  nothing  \a  said  in  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  about  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  severed  German  reparation.  It  Is  hardly  necessary 
to  |Hiint  out  that  Germany  cannot  meet  her  obligations  if 
I'pper  Silesia  ignomiiiionsly  passes  beyond  the  pale  of 
Germany's  paying  capacity.  As  no  corresponding  clauses, 
whether  negative  or  ix>sltlve,  are  to  be  found  in  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  they  must  lx>  agreed  on  in  the 
negotiations  between  Germany  and  Poland. 

AKIUTKATINC;  DISITTKS  iv  MEXICO,  we  are  told  by  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Commerce,  is  "slowly  but 
surely  gaining  ground."  The  government  says: 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  consulate  (writes  Consul 
1'aul  H.  Foster.  Vera  Crux.  Mexico,  under  date  of  October 
7.  I'.C'li.  where  disputes  lictwccn  American  ex|>orters  and 
local  buyer*  are  brought  to  Its  notice,  to  suggest  the  ap- 
IKiintment  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  of  a  Imanl 
of  survey  to  examine  into  and  make  report  in  triplicate  of 
the  case,  one  copy  to  be  forwarded  by  the  buyer  to  the 
seller  In  the  United  States  In  siipjmrt  of  his  claim.  In  the 
event  of  this  not  producing  the  desired  result,  a  second 
copy  is  forwarded  to  the  chamU-r  of  commerce  in  the  city 
where  the  exporter  resides,  together  with  all  other  docu- 
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ments  ill  the  case,  for  adjustment  by  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee of  that  chamber.  This  $ystem  has  so  far  resulted 
very  satisfactorily,  a  number  of  the  cases  having  been 
justly  settled. 

In  view  of  this  happy  method  of  settling  disputes  where 
buyers  in  Vera  Cruz  are  the  complainants,  a  similar  method 
might  well  be  employed  where  the  American  business  man 
feels  aggrieved  and  desires  satisfaction  from  the  contracting 
party  residing  in  Vera  Cruz. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  Legal  and  Eco- 
nomic Information  is  an  international  enterprise  grow- 
ing out  of  the  public  spirit  of  private  citizens  in  Holland 
back  in  1918.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  Dutch 
jurists,  economists,  bankers,  and  business  men  had  met 
together  in  1917.  They  foresaw  the  need  of  an  institu- 
tion capable  of  supplying  at  short  notice  information 
relating  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  all  countries,  to 
jurisprudence,  to  international  treaties,  to  the  existing 
literature  relative  to  world  affairs.  They  formed  a 
central  organization  under  the  name  of  International 
Intermediary  Institute.  Cabinet  ministers  and  other 
leading  men  became  associated  with  its  management. 
The  aim  of  the  institute  grew  to  be  to  create  an  inter- 
national clearing-house  for  scientific,  political,  legal, 
economic,  and  statistical  information.  It  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  men  of  the  highest  type  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries.  Its  work  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, one  dealing  with  jurisprudence  and  the  other 
with  economics.  It  publishes  quarterly  the  Bulletin  de 
I'Institut  Intermediaire  International.  The  first  five 
numbers  of  the  bulletin,  containing  about  1,000  pages, 
are  in  French,  but  it  is  intended  to  issue  it  also  in 
English.  The  institute  plans  to  publish  the  "Conven- 
tions of  The  Hague  (1902  and  1905)  on  International 
Private  Law."  A  report  of  recent  international  treaties 
is  under  way. 

THE  FALL  or  THE  WIRTH  MINISTRY  was  announced 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  October  22,  but  soon 
afterward  Dr.  Wirth  began  forming  a  new  cabinet. 
Evidently,  his  hold  upon  the  situation  and  the  need  for 
him  are  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  the  forefront,  despite 
the  attacks  made  in  many  quarters  and  the  blows  that 
fall  when,  as  happens  fairly  regularly,  Germany  finds 
itself  ruled  against  in  issues  upon  which  its  emotions 
are  deeply  stirred.  The  League  of  Nations  decision  in 
the  Silesian  matter,  by  which  Germany  would  lose  two 
or  three  districts  that  she  holds  to  be  essentially  Ger- 
man in  culture  and  sentiment,  such  as  Kattowitz  and 
Koningshiitte,  was  the  final  weight,  it  seems,  that 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  old  ministry.  Dr.  Wirth's  new 
cabinet,  dispatches  state,  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Joseph 
Wirth;  Vice-Chancellor  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
Gustave  Adolf  Bauer,  Socialist;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Adolph  Koester,  Socialist ;  Minister  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Gessler,  Democrat;  Minister  of  Economics,  Robert 
Schmidt,  Socialist;  Minister  of  Food  and  Interim  Fi- 
nance, Andrew  Hermes;  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, John  Giesberts,  Centrist;  Minister  of  Labor, 
Dr.  Henry  Brauns,  Centrist;  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, Mr.  Greener,  no  party. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOVERNMENT — ESSAYS.  By 
.-1  Iphcuif  Henri/  Know.  Pp.  i-iii,  1-472 ;  list  of  references, 
473 ;  index,  475-485.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London. 

This  volume,  by  Alpheus  Henry  Snow,  is  a  collection  of 
nineteen  essays  which  he'  wrote  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  They  appeared  variously,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Intel-national  Laic;  in  the  publications  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New  York; 
in  the  Universiti/  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi- 
tration, in  the  World  Court  Magazine,  The  Nation,  the  Revue 
Crcn^ra-lc  de  Droit  International  Public,  and  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  The  scope  of  the  book  appears  in  the  titles  of  the 
chapters,  such  as :  The  American  Philosophy  of  Government 
and  Its  Effect  on  International  Relations;  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  The  Development  of  the  American  Doctrine 
of  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  over  States;  Execution  of  Judg- 
ments Against  States;  A  League  of  Nations  According  to  the 
American  Idea ;  The  Position  of  the  Judiciary  ;  International 
Legislation  and  Administration ;  Legal  Limitation  of  Arbi- 
tral Tribunals ;  Co-operation  vs.  Compulsion  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Nations ;  Co-operative  Union  of  Na- 
tions; New  National  Processes  and  Organs;  The  Mandatary 
System ;  Shantung  and  Spheres  of  Influence ;  The  Disposi- 
tion of  the  German  Colonies;  Judicative  Conciliation;  The 
Proposed  Codification  of  International  Law ;  The  Law  of 
Nations;  International  Law  and  Political  Science;  Partici- 
pation of  the  Alien  in  the  Political  Life  of  the  Community. 
Every  one  of  these  chapters  expresses  the  painstaking,  in- 
dustrious, indefatigable  searcher  after  truth,  concerned  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  exact  thinking  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  Alpheus 
Henry  Snow  was  that  kind  of  a  man.  His  work  is  a  perfect 
expression  of  him. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ABORIGINES  IN  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
NATIONS,  including  a  Collection  of  Authorities  and  Docu- 
ments. By  Alpheus  Henri/  Snow.  Pp.  i-v,  1-373;  indices, 
373-376.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Department  of  State  requested  Alpheus 
Henry  Snow  to  "undertake  the  task  of  collecting,  arranging, 
and,  so  far  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  editing  the  authori- 
ties and  documents  relating  to  the  subject  of  'Aborigines  in 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  Nations.'  "  Mr.  Snow  accepted  the 
invitation  and  went  at  the  job.  He  discovered  no  treatise 
on  the  question ;  indeed,  no  chapters  in  any  book  to  serve  as 
models.  He  prepared,  however,  a  text  of  fifteen  chapters. 
Every  chapter  is  indicative  of  the  scientific  euro  and  con- 
scientiousness of  its  author.  The  very  plan  of  the  book  is 
typical  of  his  orderly  thinking.  There  is  a  definition  of 
"aborigines,"  followed  by  an  historical  introduction.  Fol- 
lowing, there  are  chapters  dealing  with  aborigines  as  the 
wards  of  the  State,  the  relation  between  the  power  over 
aborigines  and  the  power  over  colonies,  the  rights  of  abo- 
rigines, the  duties  of  civilized  States  as  guardians  of  abo- 
rigines, the  legal  effect  of  agreements  between  civilized  States 
or  their  citizens  and  aboriginal  tribes.  Following  these,  we 
are  told  of  the  founding  of  the  independent  State  of  the 
Congo  and  its  effect  on  the  law  of  the  nations  regarding 
aborigines.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Berlin-African  Con- 
ference and  a  chapter  on  international  action  since  the 
Berlin-African  Conference.  There  is  one  chapter  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Intervention  for  Humanity"  and  its  effect 
on  the  development  of  the  law  of  nations  regarding  the 
aborigines.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  "The  Triple  Prin- 
ciple" growing  out  of  the  international  conferences  in  the 
case  of  Morocco.  While  no  indication  of  the  fact  appears, 
we  lire  told  that  Mrs.  Snow  is  the  one  to  whom  we  are  in- 
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del. led  fur  lliis  new  t-dition  uf  this  scholarly  lunik,  nnil   for 
tin-    i-nlii|i:iiiiii|i    viiliniH-.    ••'I'ln-    Aiiit'ririin    Philosophy    lit'    <  !ov 
eminent."     If  this  IK-  tin-  f:n-t.  we  an-  inili-lili-il  to  lu-r  indeed. 

CAKNU.U     I:\IHIW\MIN t     I  \TKK.NATIUXAI.     PI-ACK     YKAR 

I'.IIIIK.    I'.i-l.    \d.    10.      Published    li.v    tin-    Kiiiliiwim-nt,   '2 
Jackson   Plaiv.  Washington.   I).  C.     \'\i.  i-xvi.  1MI. 

The  Yi-iir   ItiMik.  number   Id  in  tin-  series,  (if  tin-  Carnegie 

Kndow it   fur  liitt-rnational  Peace,  year  uf  I'.U'l.  has  just 

:i|i]>carril  fruin  tin-  press.  It  is  an  encouraging  vulium-.  The 
|H-ri<Ml  covered  li.v  tin-  n-|i»rt  completes  the  Mrs!  ti-n  years  uf 
the  Kndowinent's  i-ffurts.  The  spirit  uf  the  organization 
(iiiniut.  iK-rliaps.  he  helter  expressed  than  in  language  taken 
from  the  n-|Kirt  uf  its  seen-tary  : 

"The  failure  of  the  gentlemen  nt  I'arls  who  undertook  to 
lay  duun  terms  of  |n-acc  to  recognize  that  tin-  world  eould 
not  In-  |icrmanently  organized  on  :i  |M-aeeful  liasis  while  the 
blood  of  millions  of  their  eountryim-n.  vietims  of  the  war. 
wa-  still  dripping  from  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  was  a 
serious  hlunder.  which  has  cuntrihuted  mure  than  anything 
i-lse  to  the  eliaos  now  existing  throughout  the  world.  Ite- 
foie  we  can  look  to  the  future  organization  uf  the  world  for 
peace.  Ihe  immediate  i|iiestions  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  war  must  lie  tinally  dis|Kised  of.  Any  urbanization  or 
arrangement  for  preserving  the  |n-aee  of  the  world  whieh 
does  nut  euntemi'late  the  voluntary  eo-u]ieration  of  the 
former  eiiemie-  in  ha  rnion.v  and  ill  all  sincerity  must  neces- 
sarily he.  no  matter  under  what  high-sounding  title  it  ma.\ 
he  called  or  in  what  idealistic  terms  it  may  he  framed,  a 
trni|Mirar.v  war  measure  only  and  is  predestined  to  the  same 
fate  that  has  befallen  all  previuus  alliances  uf  force  and 
balances  of  power." 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  annual  re|iort  uf  the  L'xeeutivc 

(' mittee.    compused    of    Klihu    Knot.    James    Itrown    Scott. 

Nicholas  Murray  I'utler.  Austen  U.  Fox.  Andrew  .1.  Mon- 
tague. Henry  S.  I'ritchett.  and  Charlemagne  Tower.  There 
are  the  re|Hirts  uf  the  I  tin-etor  of  the  Division  of  Intercourse 
and  Education.  Dr.  N'ii-hulas  Murray  Butler:  uf  the  Director 
of  the  Division  uf  Keunumics  anil  History.  Prof.  John  Hates 
Clark:  of  the  Director  uf  the  Division  of  International  Law. 
Dr.  James  Itrown  Scott.  There  is  also  the  report  of  the 
treasurer,  the  resolutions  and  appropriations  of  the  hoard 
of  trustees,  a  list  of  the  depository  libraries  and  institutions. 
;i nd  a  list  of  the  Kiidowment's  publications.  All  uf  the 
activities  i if  this  Kndowmcnt.  with  its  assets  of  practically 
Sll.lHHMMHI.  are  clearly  set  forth.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  the  |«-rsons  resjioiisilile  fur  the  activities  of  the  organi- 

zati re  mindful  of  the  delicacy  of  their  tasks,   but    that 

they  are  doing  everything  in  their  JMIWIT  to  administer  their 
trust  "In  ways  which  shall  In-  practical  and  effective."  The 
a-pect  of  their  work  which  has  suffered  least  from  the  war 
Is  Its  labors  in  the  sphere  uf  internatiunal  law.  due  undoubt- 
edly to  the  fact  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  practi- 
cally all  who  think  ii|ton  the  prublems  uf  war  and  peace 
realize  that  there  are  "but  two  alternatives  fur  the  wurld  to 
choose  between  i.  <•..  disorganization  and  chaos  or  order 
according  ti>  law." 

lie-ides  issuing  many  puhlii-ations.  the  society  has  recently 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  rnivi-rsity  of  I.uuvain. 
to  the  restoration  of  the  I'niversity  of  Itelgrade.  and  to  the 
restoration  anil  maintenani-e  of  the  fabric  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  has  granted  a  loan  to  the  Chinese  liovcriinipiit. 
cuntribuled  to  the  relief  of  refugi-cs  from  Russia,  and  made 
|Hissihle  the  setting  up  of  a  replica  of  the  Saint  (Janileiis 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Canning  Kiiclosurc  op|m- 
slte  Westminster  Abbey  anil  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a 
gift  to  the  |M-<>ple  uf  Kngland. 

There   were   Tn.lTli   1 ks   and    pamphlets   distributed    free 

during  the  fourteen  months  following  January  1.  llrju.  bring- 
ing the  total  free  distribution  from  the  date  of  the  organiza- 
tion up  to  .-rfM;  ITs  copies.  There  are  7'J::  Institutions  known 
a~  dc|Misitory  liliraries.  to  which  are  sent  all  publications  as 
they  are  Issued.  Its  library  contains  over  17.IMMI  cataloged 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  It  maintains  an  Advisory  Council 
In  Kuro|M-.  stip|Hirls  the  Institute  of  Internatiunal  Kducatiun 
In  this  country,  ami  llnami-s  the  American  Association  of 
International  Conciliation.  It  has  an  Inter-American  Di- 
vision, under  the  auspices  c.f  which  is  issued  the  magazine 


liilrr-  \ini-rirti.  II  contributes  to  the  work  uf  the  American 
Peace  Society,  ruder  the  general  editorship  of  James  T. 
Shotwell.  the  L'ndowmcnt  fc  working  upon  an  economic  and 
social  history  of  the  Wurld  War.  Sunn-  ninety  pases  of  the 
report  are  devoted  to  the  labors  in  behalf  uf  a  cuiirt  of  inter- 
im tloiml  justice. 

Surely  here  is  a  work  fur  jieace  actually  going  on.  destined 
to  eontiniie  through  the  generations,  in  the  main  worthy  and 
ho|H-ful.  now  ami  for  the  days  that  arc  to  come. 

I'm:  <M  M.I.NK  of  Hisioiiv.  P.y  //.  *,'.  \\'<-llx.  The  A<  ir  /,'• - 
pulilir  Kdition.  Maemillan.  New  York.  Two  vuluiiies. 
No.  1.  pp.  I-XIX.  Mils;  No.  -'.  pp.  I-X.  1-C.7I!.  Introduc- 
tlon.  time  charts,  chronological  table,  pronunciation  key, 
index.  $1o.r,ii. 

He  who  would  undertake  a  general  criticism  of  Mr.  Wells' 
work  must  needs  "know  it  all."  as  the  saying  is.  and  In  all 
illimitable  sense.  Then-  arise-  numerous  specialists  who  dis- 
pute one  or  another  of  Mr.  Wells'  statements  or  deductions 
or  conclusions,  but  where  is  there  the  authority  who  will 
stamp  with  approval  or  disapproval  the  whole  work'.' 

Consider  what  Mr.  Wells  set  out  to  do.  He  tells  very 
simply  in  these  words  taken  from  his  introduction:  "There 
can  be  no  peace  now.  we-  realize,  but  a  common  peace  in  all 
the  wurld:  no  prosperity  but  a  general  prosperity.  Itut 
thrrc  cn/i  IK  IK,  ruinninii  in  uri  mill  //co.x/n  / •////  ii-illinul  CIIHI- 
niuii  hiiti,rirtil  iiliax.  .  .  .  Such  are  the  views  of  history 
that  this  (Hillim  seeks  to  realize.  It  is  an  attempt  to  tell 
how  our  present  state  of  affairs,  this  distressed  and  multi- 
farious human  life  about  us.  arose  in  the  course  of  vast  ages 
and  out  of  the  inanimate  clash  of  mailer,  ami  to  estimate 
the  quality  and  amount  and  range  of  the  hopes  with  which 
it  now  faces  its  destiny.  It  is  one  experimental  contribution 
to  a  great  ami  urgently  necessary  educational  reformation. 
which  must  ultimately  restore  universal  history.  iv\  iscd. 
corrected,  and  brought  up  to  date,  to  its  proper  place  and 
use  as  the  backbone  of  a  general  education." 

That  is  his  job.  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  that  seem  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  immensity  of  Ills  self-imposed  task,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  the  show  of  greatness  accompanying  the  attempt  at 
greatness.  Who  shall  say  that  so  brilliant  and  devoted  and 
liberal  a  spirit  as  Mr.  Wells  has  not  performed  his  task 
well,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  has: 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  he  has  performed  it  with 
pellucid  brilliancy:  that  he  has  made  his  Iliitliin  as  engross- 
ing as  his  most  engrossing  novel,  which  ought  to  be  true  of 
any  general  study  of  the  history,  but  usually  is  nut  :  that  he 
writes  about,  say.  the  Neolithic  man  in  a  manner  that  builds 
llllll  ill  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  with  about  the  same 
clarity  anil  detail  that  a  fellow  Pullman  traveler  would  give 
that  average  reader  in  a  discussion  uf  the  merchant  types 
in  the  felluw-traveler's  home  town  of  Akron,  Ohio:  thus  i  of 
the  I'jinipean  Neolithic  people  i  :  "They  scattered  their 
refuse  about,  and  in  some  places  I  <:  )/..  cm  the  Danish  coast! 
it  accumulated  in  great  heaps,  known  as  the  kitchen  mid- 
dens. They  buried  some  of  their  jicople.  hut  not  the  common 
herd,  with  great  care  and  distinction,  and  made  huge  heaps 
of  earth  over  their  sepulchres:  these  heaps  are  (he  harrow- 
or  dolmens  which  contribute  a  feature  to  the  Kuropean. 
Indian,  and  American  scenery  in  many  districts  to  this  day." 

He  begins  with  the  earth  in  space  ami  time,  he  rapidly 
runs  through  Ihe  record  of  the  rocks,  natural  selection  anil 
changes  of  species,  invasion  of  the  dry  land  by  life,  changes 
in  the  world's  climate,  the  age  of  reptiles,  the  age  of  mam- 
mals, and  then  Is  on.  never  losing  a  breath,  into  the  -tury 
of  the  making  of  men  Neanderthal  men.  postglacial  Pala-u- 
llthic  ni'-n.  Neolithic  men  ami  from  that  story  into  early 
thought,  i  a  ecs  of  mankind,  languages,  and  so  to  (be  dawii 
of  history  and  the  tale  of  the  Aryan-s|ieaking  peoples  in  lire- 
historic  times.  Make  up  your  own  mind  whether  he  tells  a 
reliable  story,  hearing  in  mind  his  statement  that  each  chap- 
ter has  Ix-en  examined  by  "some  mure  > pi-tent  person  than 

himself." 

And  after  he  reaches  the  dawn  of  history,  and  begins  tu 
write  of  pcuplc  and  things  that  all  of  us  have  heard  ami  read 
about,  more  or  less,  he  puts  the  old  records  into  a  racing 
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narrative  that  delights.  He  tells  of  the  end  of  the  affair 
between  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as  though  he  had  witnessed 
it  at  a  respectable  distance,  had  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  to  secure  his  perspective,  and  had  happened  on  you, 
an  old  friend,  on  the  street  corner  and  was  answering  some 
general  inquiries.  And  lie  comments  in  this  wise  on  some 
of  the  historical  treatment  of  the  early  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian era:  "(!ibboii,  because  of  his  anti-Christian  animus,  is 
hostile  to  Constantine;  hut  he  admits  that  he  was  temperate 
and  chaste.  He  accuses  him  of  prodigality  because  of  his 
great  public  buildings,  and  of  being  vain  and  dissolute  (  '.) 
because  in  his  old  age  lie  wore  a  wig — Cibhon  wore  his  own 
hair  tied  with  a  becoming  black  bow — and  a  diadem  and 
magnificent  robes." 

And,  again,  touching  upon  the  World  War,  which,  with 
prophetic  foresight  of  what  will  he  the  hindsight  of  the 
future  historian,  he  calls  "The  Catastrophe  of  1914,"  he 
hiushes  the  military  heroes  of  his  own  nation  into  the  scrap 
heap  in  these  swift  words:  "But  the  military  mind  was  still 
resisting  the  use  of  the  tank,  the  obvious  weapon  for  de- 
in  trench  warfare.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the  tank  against 
trenches  was  an  altogether  obvious  experiment. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  invented  an  early  tank,  but  what  military 
'expert'  has  ever  had  the  wits  to  study  Leonardo?  Soon 
after  the  South  African  war,  in  1903.  there  were  stories  in 
magazines  describing  imaginary  battles  in  which  tanks  fig- 
ured, and  a  complete  working  model  of  a  tank  was  shown 


to  the  British  military  authorities — who,  of  course,  rejected 
it — in  1912.  Tanks  had  been  invented  and  reinvented  before 
the  war  began.  But  had  the  matter  rested  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  military,  there  would  never  have  been  any  use 
of  tanks.  It  was  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  at  the  time  at  the 
British  Admiralty,  who  insisted  upon  the  manufacture  of  the 
first  tanks,  and  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  grimmest  opposi- 
tion that  they  were  sent  to  France.  .  .  .  The  Ccrman 
military  authorities  were  equally  set  against  them.  In  July. 
1916,  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  the  British  Commander-in-chief,  be- 
gan a  great  offensive  which  failed  to  break  through  the 
German  line,  .  .  .  There  was  a  huge  slaughter  of  the  new 
British  armies.  And  he  did  not  use  tanks.  In  September, 
when  the  season  was  growing  too  late  for  a  sustained 
offensive,  tanks  first  appeared  in  warfare.  A  few  were  put 
into  action  by  the  British  in  not  very  intelligent  fashion. 
Their  effect  upon  the  (iermaii  was  profound,  they  produced 
something  like  a  panic,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  they  been  used  in  July  in  sufficient  numbers  and  han- 
dled by  a  general  of  imagination  and  energy,  they  would 
have  ended  the  war  there  and  then." 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wells  assaults  his  over- 
whelming problem  of  writing  The  Outline  nf  Hi-itni'ii,  and 
yet,  as  those  who  read  his  work  will  see,  he  never  loses  his 
simple  modesty.  And  the  net  result  that  one  is  sure  of  is 
that  a  very  brilliant  man,  in  a  very  honest  way,  has  tried  to 
do  a  very  fine  thing  to  serve  a  very  noble  purpose. 
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II  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
ilirergent  riews  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


THIS  SOCIETY 

EVEKY  FitiKNU  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  has  repeated  its  offer  to  give  to 
the  American  Peace  Society  a  sum  equal  to  its  income 
from  other  sources  up  to  and  including  $15,000.  This 
simply  means  that  every  dollar  contributed  to  the  service 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  up  to  $15,000,  will  be 
duplicated  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented  with  this  situation  during  our  last  fiscal 
year,  friends  met  the  situation  and  oversubscribed  the 
amount  before  the  expiration  of  the  time. 

\Ve  have  no  doubt  they  will  wish  to  do  the  same  now. 
The  time  is  limited. 


Mncnss  or  THE  AMKBICAD  P 
The  Government  has  just  informed  us  that  it 
will  welcome  your  views  alniut  the  following: 

(1)   President  Hnrdinc's  stiwstlnn  with  reference  to  an 

iiition  of  Nation*. 

i -i    \V|,:it   program  should  lie  adopted  with   reference  to 
tin-  submarine? 

i"  i    What  program  should  lie  adopted  with  reference  to 

tin-  tl<e  .if  |MiisoIl   MS? 

i  1 1    Any  ntlier  matter  of  practlciil  interest  just  now  as  the 
nation.-  study  their  problems  of  war  and  pence. 

If  you  will  briefly  express  your  views  with  reference 


to  one  or  all  of  these,  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  place 
them  where  he  is  sure  they  will  accomplish  the  greatest 
good. 

(Please  state  whether  or  not  you  are  opposed  to  the 
publication  of  your  views.) 


A  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

WITHIN  LESS  than  a  month  following  the  opening 
of  the  Conference  on  tin1  Limitation  of  Armament 
tin1  delegates  have  been  able  to  agree  unanimously  upon 
a  four-power  treaty,  the  draft  of  which  was  read  by 
Senator  Henry  Calx>t  Lodge  at  the  fourth  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Washington  Conference,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 10.  This,  combined  with  the  agreements  about 
China,  marks  the  (irst  achievement  of  the  Conference. 
The  treaty  undoubtedly  demonstrates  the  international 
possibilities  inherent  in  an  international  conference, 
(ailed  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  for  the  promotion  of 
mutual  interest  and  the  common  peace.  The  conferees 
evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  limitation  of 
armament  must  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  policy. 
This  four-power  treaty  is  such  a  declaration.  The  lim- 
itation of  armament  and  the  solution  of  the  problems 
in  the  Pacific  are  now  easier  of  accomplishment. 

The  propositions  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  while  rather 
clumsily  worded,  are  quite  simple.  The  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  agree  to  the  following 
propositions:  (1)  To  respect  each  other's  rights  in  the 
Pacific;  (2)  if  any  serious  controversy  about  these  rights 
should  arise,  the  four  nations  will  call  a  conference  for 
the  consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  difficulties; 
(3)  if  the  rights  are  threatened  from  the  outside,  the 
four  nations  shall  communicate  with  one  another  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  to 
do;  (4)  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years;  (5)  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force  unless  one  of  the  four  nations  should 
decide  to  terminate  it  upon  twelve  months'  notice;  (6) 
when  this  treaty  is  ratified,  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  concluded  at  London  on  July  13, 
1911,  shall  terminate.  Shorn  of  its  technicalities,  the 
I'nited  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  Japan  say  to  each  other :  "Speaking  of  those  islands 
and  dominions  of  ours  in  the  Pacific,  why  should  there 
be  any  fear  of  war  over  them?  If  any  differences  of 
opinion  arise,  let's  promise  to  get  together  and  try  in 
conference  to  settle  them  in  a  friendly  way.  If  anybody 
from  the  outside  threatens  the  rights  of  one  of  us  there, 
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let  all  four  of  us  consult  with  each  other  and  see  if  we 
can't  together  adjust  the  matter." 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  its  clumsy  phrases,  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  favors  this  treaty.  There  is  here  no 
guarantee  to  protect  any  nation  in  an  illegal  or  un- 
righteous cause.  There  is  no  guarantee  "to  respect  and 
preserve,  as  'against  external  aggression,  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence"  of  any 
power.  There  is  no  proposal  to  set  up  a  group  of  men 
and  to  give  to  it  power  to  "advise"  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  "shall  be  fulfilled."  Each 
nation  retains  its  right  to  decide  in  any  given  case  its 
duty  and  its  policy.  In  the  language  of  the  Senator  who 
presented  the  treaty  to  the  Conference :  "There  is  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  force  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  no  military  or  naval  sanc- 
tion lurks  anywhere  in  the  background  or  under  cover 
of  these  plain  and  direct  clauses." 

The  words  "efficient  measures"  mean  such  measures 
as  the  governments  may  at  the  particular  time  of  a  given 
controversy  decide  upon  as  "efficient."  Thus,  there  is 
nothing  here  of  an  attempt  to  bind  any  future  adminis- 
tration in  the  case  of  a  controversy  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  foreseen.  There  are  two  obligations  here  in- 
volved :  one  is  to  respect  insular  and  dominion  posses- 
sions; the  other  to  confer  in  case  of  controversy  over 
such  possessions.  In  short,  the  proposed  treaty  is  a  vis- 
ible expression  of  the  value  of  international  conferences. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  practical  principle  now  vis- 
ibly before  us  in  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  itself. 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its 
second  session  in  Habana,  Cuba,  January  22,  1917, 
adopted  a  set  of  recomme'ndations  the  first  of  whicW  calls 
for  a  third  Hague  Conference.  The  American  Peace 
Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, May  27,  1921,  adopted  a  series  of  recommendations, 
the  first  one  of  which  calls  for  the  institution  of  con- 
ferences of  nations,  to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
International  conferences  for  the  adjudication  of  inter- 
national disputes  constitute  a  method  of  settlement  open 
to  no  objections.  They  are  the  normal  and  hopeful  way. 
They  jeopardize  no  domestic  right.  By  such  means  and 
only  by  such  means  can  nations  remove  the  causes  of 
war.  By  such  means  and  only  by  such  means  can  the 
good  faith  and  honest  intentions  of  the  nations  express 
themselves.  By  such  means  and  only  by  such  means  can 
the  processes  of  diplomacy  and  conciliation  operate.  We 
agree  with  Senator  Lodge,  that  "if  we  enter  upon  this 
agreement,  which  rests  only  upon  the  will  and  honor  of 
those  who  sign  it,  we  at  least  make  the  great  experiment 
and  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  nations  to  help 
us  sustain  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 


SOME  SUCH  TREATY  INEVITABLE 

SOME  sucn  agreement  as  embodied  in  the  four-power 
treaty  was  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  Washington 
situation.  On  the  whole,  the  Washington  Conference 
represents  a  happy  combination  of  ideals  and  brains. 
The  delegates  are  for  the  most  part  trained  in  the  school 
of  international  experience.  The  Conference  was  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  international  co-operation.  Mr.  Elihu 
Root's  lifetime  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  international  peace 
of  justice  constitute  a  familiar  and  potent  fact  of  con- 
temporary history.  All  the  delegations  average  high. 
Every  one  of  the  delegates  has  become  impressed  by  the 
usefulness  and  possibilities  of  the  Conference  at  hand. 

While  it  is  a  fixed  principle  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  never  to  enter  a  permanent  alliance 
with  any  other  power,  even  Mr.  George  Harvey,  our 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  has  recently  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  prosperity  would 
come  from  the  Washington  Conference.  Mr.  Hughes, 
speaking  before  the  Conference  November  21,  pointed 
out  that  "the  essential  condition  of  progress  toward  a 
mutual  understanding  and  a  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  that  we  should  know  exactly  the  diffi- 
culties which  each  nation  has  to  consider,  that  we  should 
be  able  justly  to  appraise  them;  that  we  should  have  the 
most  candid  and  complete  statement  of  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  them,  and  then,  with  that  full  appreciation  of 
the  apprehensions,  of  the  dangers,  of  all  that  may  create 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  policy  that  we  are  most 
anxious  to  pursue,  we  should  then  plan  to  meet  the  case 
to  the  utmost  practicable  extent;  and  thus  the  will  to 
peace  may  have  effective  expression." 

When  President  Harding  appeared  before  the  United 
States  Congress  December  6,  expressing  his  gratification 
that  our  Republic  is  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  "there  are  growing  assurances  of  the 
permanency  of  the  peace  which  we  so  deeply  cherish," 
he  was  speaking  out  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  facts.  Thus  ideals  and  power  to  think  have  met. 
The  result  was  inevitable.  Business  has  been  accom- 
plished. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  sitting  around 
the  table  in  Washington  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Conference,  and  that  they  are  deeply  concerned  to  pro- 
mote and  sufficiently  informed  to  achieve  a  program  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  restoration  of  the  world.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agenda  set  for  the  Conference,  one  duty 
was  to  study  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  settle  them.  Something  like  the 
four-power  treaty,  therefore,  was  the  first  essential  step 
toward  such  a  settlement.  The  treaty  has  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Conference.  It  will  be  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 
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AS  TO  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONS 

Tin.  CO.NFKKKXCK  on  tin-  Limitation  of  Armament, 
now  in  session  at  Washington,  is  itself  an  associa- 
tion of  nations.  The  four-power  treaty  proposed  De- 
cember 10,  if  ratified,  will  set  up  an  association  of  na- 
tions for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.  The  Washington 
Conference  has  already  proved  its  worth.  It  has  already 
brought  about  an  agreement  to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and  administrative 
i-ity  of  China.  It  has  opened  the  way  for  the  fullest 
ami  most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to  China  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable 
government.  The  powers  concerned  have  agreed  to  use 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectively  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout 
the  territory  of  China;  and  they  have  agreed  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions  in  order 
to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge 
the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States,  and 
from  countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of 
certain  States.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
great  importance  of  these  facts.  They  constitute  an  in- 
ternational achievement.  They  are  the  product  of  the 
Conference,  of  the  association  of  nations  now  in  meeting 
assembled.  Too,  we  have  the  four-power  treaty. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Conference  will  achieve  other 
ami  important  results,  for  undoubtedly  it  will  bring 
about  a  limitation  of  naval  armament.  Puzzling  ques- 
tions relating  to  railways,  preferential  rates,  existing 
commitments  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  like,  are  being 
carefully  studied.  Such  major  problems  as  the  fate  of 
Shantung  are  also  up  for  examination.  There  remain 
Siberia,  the  matter  of  communications,  the  island  of 
Yap  and  other  mandated  islands,  some  of  which  difficul- 
ties will  be  satisfactorily  settled  and  all  of  which  will 
come  nearer  solution. 

The  methods  employed  are  the  methods  acceptable  to 
all  nations.  Rules,  principles,  regulations,  and  laws  are 
recommended  to  the  interested  nations  for  approval  and 
ratification.  If  they  are  approved  and  ratified  by  the 
respective  governments,  they  become  laws  for  the  nations 
that  ratify.  That  is  the  only  way  of  any  hopeful  asso- 
ciation of  nations. 

Thus  it  was  to  be  expected  that  President  Harding 
should  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  his  earnest  hope  to  make 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  the  be- 
ginning of  a  real  Association  of  Nations  calculated  to 
insure  world  peace  by  the  means  of  other  and  frequent 
conferences.  One  success  deserves  another.  What  has 
been  found  to  be  useful  recommends  itself  to  men  inter- 
ested in  the  future.  Naturally  tin-  delegates  to  the  pres- 
ent Conference  are  sympathetic  toward  other  and  recur- 


ring conferences.  Problems  are  destined  always  to  arise 
het ween  nations;  therefore  the  necessity  for  interna- 
tional conferences  will  always  be  present.  If  one  con- 
ference can  succeed  in  solving  certain  questions  relating 
to  the  Pacific,  other  and  similar  conferences  can  simi- 
larly settle  larger  problems  concerning  the  world — say, 
in  central  Europe,  in  Russia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  else- 
where. 


SOVIETIZING  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TJIKHK  is  a  soviet  propaganda  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  It  would  appear  that  its  headquarters  is 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  In  any  event,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  literature  from  that  quarter  appearing  under  the  cap- 
tion, "The  Billiken,"  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  we 
want  Soviets.  The  arguments  behind  this  propaganda 
are  interesting.  We  are  told  that  the  capitalist  class  is 
kept  in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  its  wealth  and  privileges 
not  by  bayonets — such  a  method  would  be  so  crude  as  to 
he  self-defeating.  The  method  is  far  more  subtle.  It  is 
a  spiritual  and  mental  control  which  these  malefactors 
exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  "workers."  This  esoteric 
thing  goes  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  permeates 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  cinema,  the  platform.  The 
"worker"  just  naturally  assimilates  this  poison  which  it 
suits  the  "masters"  to  administer.  "The  worker's  ideas 
are  molded  for  him  in  his  master's  interests  by  the  intel- 
lectual prostitutes  of  journalism,  science,  art,  and  liter- 
ature." 

Willing  and  servile  wage  slaves  are  turned  out  by  the 
schools  and  churches,  with  their  codes  of  morals  calcu- 
lated to  assist  "in  the  maintenance  of  capitalism,  with 
all  its  horrors."  Thrift,  frugality,  industry,  and  absti- 
nence are  but  a  part  of  the  subtle  program  to  make  the 
laborer  feel  that  he  is  virtuous  and  thrifty  when  he  views 
his  master's  wife  with  her  $1,500  set  of  furs.  "Go  right 
down  the  list  of  the  servile  virtues,  reverence,  obedi- 
ence— they  all  serve  the  same  purpose :  doping  the  wage 
slave."  The  fear  of  hell  and  the  prospects  of  heaven  are 
but  a  part  of  the  same  diabolical  plan. 

"Every  instinct  of  self-preservation,  of  love  of  family, 
of  class  solidarity,  demands  the  repudiation  of  this  base, 
servile,  and  ridiculous  code."  So  the  laboring  man  must 
"teach  and  practice,  in  the  interests  of  his  class,  not 
humility,  but  defiance;  not  contentment,  but  discontent; 
not  patience,  but  a  burning  impatience  with  wrong  and 
injustice.  .  .  .  The  workers  will  want  the  old  earth 
and  its  riches  for  themselves." 

Thus,  what  is  needed  is  a  Council  of  Workers'  Dele- 
gates— in  short,  a  soviet.  Parliaments  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  idle  rich.  They  are  breaking  down.  The 
only  hope  is  that  the  workers  shall  rule.  The  terrifying 
fact  is  pointed  out  that  a  member  of  parliament  is  elected 
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for  many  years,  and,  once  elected,  the  electors  have  no 
control  over  him.  Since  the  parliamentary  machine  is 
breaking  down,  the  world  is  faced  with  chaos  unless  the 
"workers"  have  a  new  system  to  replace  it.  That  system 
is  the  soviet  system,  the  Council  of  Workers'  Delegates. 
That  is  the  argument.' 

One  naturally  wonders  what  the  difference  is  between 
a  "capitalist"  and  a  "worker."  One  also  naturally  won- 
ders what  kind  of  a  world  this  would  be  if  it  were  run 
by  people  who,  as  "The  Billiken"  says,  submit  so  su- 
pinely to  the  "spiritual  and  mental  control"  which  the 
"malefactors"  so  successfully  exercise.  The  "worker" 
who  so  naturally  assimilates  the  poison  gently  adminis- 
tered by  the  "masters,"  if  such  "workers"  there  be,  does 
not  somehow  command  our  enthusiastic  hope  in  a  society 
governed  by  him.  If  our  journalism,  science,  art,  and 
literature  be  "prostitutes,"  what  of  him?  If,  in  addition 
to  this  servility,  he  be  thriftless,  wanting  in  frugality, 
lacking  in  industry,  and  wholly  intemperate,  irreverent, 
disobedient,  fearing  not  hell,  we  are  afraid  he  would 
have  trouble  getting  himself  elected  to  office.  Defiance 
and  discontent  could  not  possibly  win  him  enough  votes 
to  get  into  any  office  save,  perhaps,  that  of  an  inmate  in 
the  county  jail.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  "workers" 
are  liable  to  get  what  they  want,  namely,  "the  old  earth 
and  its  riches  for  themselves."  Then,  too,  one  naturally 
wonders  where  the  money  comes  from  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  "The  Billiken."  There  seems  to  be  a  capitalistic 
gentleman  of  color  in  the  Soviet  woodpile. 


NEWS  OF  PATRICK  HENRY 

NEW  EVIDENCE  has  just  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion which  tends  to  show  that  Patrick  Henry  did 
not  rise  "to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker 
an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,"  thunder,  "  'And 
George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it,'  "  but  something  quite 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  he  is  now  pictured  as  asking 
pardon  on  that  occasion  for  mentioning  Tarquin,  Caesar, 
and  Charles  the  First  in  connection  with  George  III. 
The  document  just  brought  to  light,  which  reveals 
Henry  as  most  loyal  to  His  Majesty  King  George  III, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  discovery  of  real  importance. 
It  will  be  something  of  a  sad  blow  for  the  many  who 
have  been  brought  up  under  the  glow  of  that  alleged 
defiance,  but  the  new  evidence  is  very  convincing.  It 
now  looks  as  if  we  must  expunge  that  oft-quoted  speech 
from  our  history  and  eliminate  at  least  the  climax  of  it 
from  our  erstwhile  patriotic  prepossessions. 

The  document  to  which  we  refer,  called  "Journal  of 
a  French  Traveller  in  the  Colonies,  1765,  was  discovered 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  among  the  archives  of  the 
Service  Hydrographique  de  la  Marine,  Paris,  and  has 


just  appeared  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  for 
July  and  October,  1921.  The  manuscript  consists  of  79 
pages,  but  the  most  interesting  section  is  the  writer's  eye- 
witness account  of  Patrick  Henry's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  May  30,  1765.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie  Institution, 
"It  is  a  remarkable  chance  that  further  information 
respecting  that  debate  should  come  to  light,  after  this 
distance  of  time,  from  a  source  so  unexpected." 

The  sources  of  our  information  hitherto  relative  to 
this  familiar  speech  are  carefully  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Jameson  in  his  introduction  to  the  document.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  published  account  of  the  alleged 
speech  was  a  private  letter  published  in  part  in  Kngland 
and  later  in  New  York.  Not  until  1788  did  any  state- 
ment of  the  occurrence  appear  in  a  book.  In  1805  John 
Burk  quotes  Mr.  Henry's  speech  substantially  as  we  are 
familiar  with  it,  but  there  are  evidences  that  Mr.  Burk 
is  not  a  trustworthy  authority.  The  authority  which  the 
historians  have  accepted  is  William  Wirt's  "Life  of 
Patrick  Henry." 

In  that  text  the  author  says : 

"It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while 
he  was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act, 
that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  with  the 
look  of  a  god,  'Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First 
his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third' — ('Treason!'  cried 
the  Speaker ;  'Treason  !  Treason  !'  echoed  from  every  part 
of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which 
is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant ; 
but,  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker 
an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sen- 
tence with  the  firmest  emphasis) — 'may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.' " 

Wirt  was  not  a  witness  of  the  event.  Indeed,  in  a 
foot-note  he  says : 

"I  had  frequently  heard  the  above  anecdote  of  the  cry 
of  treason,  but  with  such  variations  of  the  concluding 
words  that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  might  not 
be  fiction.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth,  therefore, 
I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  had  been  given  to 
me  by  Judge  Tyler,  and  this  is  his  answer:  'I  well  re- 
member the  cry  of  treason,  the  pause  of  Mr.  Henry  at 
the  name  of  George  III,  and  the  presence  of  mind  with 
which  he  closed  his  sentence  and  baffled  the  charge 
vociferated.'  The  incident,  therefore,  becomes  authentic 
history." 

The  interest  in  this  foot-note  lies  in  the  fact  that  both 
John  Tyler  the  elder,  then  age  eighteen,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  age  twenty-three,  heard  the  speech.  But  later, 
in  writing  his  biography,  Jefferson  refers  to  Wirt  for  the 
details  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Jameson  adds,  "Apparently 
the  account  of  these  two  eye-witnesses  is  confirmed  in  a 
manuscript  letter  to  Wirt,  by  Paul  Carrington,  who  also 
was  an  eye-witness,  indeed  a  member  of  the  House'." 
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And  yet  Mr.  Edmund  Itandolph.  who  died  in  1*U,  left 
a  manu.-i  ript,  still  unpublished,  entitled  a  "History  of 
Virfrinia,"  in  which  Henry  is  i  redited  with  an  utterance 
somewhat  less  inflammatory  than  that  long  accepted. 
We  seem,  therefore,  to  he  confronted  with  tin-  fart  that 
our  familiar  picture  of  that  memorable  Virginia  session 
has  ne\er  been  wholly  authoritativi>. 

Tin-  author  ..f  this  newly  discovered  manuscript,  him- 
self a  Catholic,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  was,  it  would 
appear,  an  agent  of  the  French  (iovcrnment.  It  would 
seem.  therefore,  that  he  must  have  been  friendly  to  the 
Colon  ies.  His  whole  manuscript  shows  that  he  was  a 
careful  oliserver.  His  notes,  under  date  of  May  :!()  and 
May  :M.  follow:  (The  f(x>t-notes  are  from  those  of  the 
editor  of  the  Review.) 


"Mnij  the  «W//i.~-  Set  out  Early  from  halfway  house  in 
the  Chair  and  broke  fast  at  York,  arived  at  williamsburg 
;:t  12.  where  I  saw  three  Negroes  hanging  at  the'  galous 
lor  haveing  robed  Mr.  Waltho**  of  :«>()  ps.  I  went 
iinediately  to  the  assembly  which  was  seting.  where  1 
was  entertained  with  very  strong  Debates  Concerning 
Dutys  that  the  parlement  wants  to  lay  on  the  american 
Colonys,  which  they  Call  or  Stile  stamp  Dutys.  Shortly 
after  I  Came  in  one  of  the  members  stood  up  and  said 
he  had  read  that  in  former  times  tarquin  and  .lulus  had 
their  Brutus,  Charles  had  his  Cromwell,  and  he  Did  not 
Doubt  but  some  good  american  would  stand  up.  in  favour 
of  his  Country,  but  (says  lie)  in  a  more  moderate  man- 
ner. and  was  going  to  Continue,  when  the  shaker  of  the 
house  rose  and  Said.  he.  the  last  that  stood  up  had  spoke 
traison.  and  was  sorey  to  see  that  not  one  of  the  members 
of  the  bouse  was  loyal  Knough  to  stop  him,  Ik-fore  be  had 
gone  so  far.  upon  which  the  Same  nicnilH-r  stood  up 
airain  (his  name  is  henery)  and  said  that  if  he  had 
•fronted  the  speaker,  or  the  house,  he  was  ready  to  ask 
pardon,  and  he  would  shew  his  loyalty  to  his  majesty 
King  (i.  the  third,  at  the  Expend-  of  the  last  Drop  of  bis 
blood,  but  what  lie  bad  said  must  he  atributed  to  the 
Interest  of  bis  Countrys  Dying  liberty  which  he  had  at 
heart,  and  the  heat  of  passion  might  have  lead  him  to 
have  -aid  something  more  than  he  intended,  but,  again, 
if  he  said  any  thing  wrong,  he  U-ged  the  sjH-aker  and  the 
houses  pardon,  some  other  Members  stood  up  and 
backed  him,  on  which  that  afaire  was  droped. 

"May  the  Sllh.  —  I  returned  to  the  assembly  today. 
and  heard  very  hot  Debates  stil  about  the  Stamp  Dutys. 
the  whole  house  was  for  Entering  resolves  on  the  records 
but  they  Differed  much  with  regard  the  Contents  or  pur- 
port thereof,  some  were  for  shewing  their  resentment  to 

the  highest.      one  of  the  resolves  that   these  proposed,  was 

that  any  IMTSOU  that  would  offer  to  sustain  that  the  parle- 
ment of  Engl'd  had  a  right  to  impose  or  lay  any  tax  or 
Dutys  whats'r  on  the  american  Colonys.  without  the 
<  'on-cut  of  the  inhabitants  tlierof.  Should  U-  looked  upon 
as  a  traitor,  and  Deemed  an  Enemy  to  his  Country." 

"Nathaniel  Walthoe.  clerk  of  the  council. 

"Tills  was  ttie  resolve  which  we  may  rail  no.  7.  reckonlm: 
all  that  are  quoted  in  anv  of  the  authorities.  .  .  .  <  >in 
traveller,  however.  ap|n-ais  to  have  seen  no.  7  under  deliale 
on  the  .'!lst.  The  dissolution  m-curred  the  next  day.  June  1. 


there  were  some  others  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
majority  was  for  Kntring  these  re-ohcs.  upon  which  the 
(iovornor  Disolved  the  assembly,  which  hinderd  their 
proceeding. 

"The  Kings  North  Night"  which  was  on  the  tuesday 
follow'g,  was  given  by  the  lieutenant  govenor  mr. 
fa<|uier.*"  1  went  there  in  Expectation  of  sec-ing  a  great 
Deal  of  Company,  but  was  Disappointed  for  there  was 
not  above  a  Do/en  of  people.  I  came  away  before  super." 


THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

Tin:  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  the  current  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  from  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, December  10,  has  been  divided  equally  between 
Christian  L.  Lange.  of  Norway,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and  Hjalmer  Branting,  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden.  The  prize  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

Dr.  Lange  was  born  in  Norway  in  IKiili.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Interparliamentary  I'nion  since  1!)0!». 
He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Nobel  Committee  in  the 
Storthing,  and  for  some  years  he  has  been  professor  of 
history  in  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute  at  Christiania. 
He  represented  Norway  at  the  second  Peace  Congress  at 
The  Hague  in  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
volumes  and  many  articles  relating  to  international  mat- 
ters. His  friends  among  the  American  group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
award  even  of  a  half  of  the  \ohel  Peace  Prize  to  Dr. 
Lange. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

WHAT  IS  IT  that  led  President  Harding  to  say  in 
his  speech  on  Armistice  Day  that  he  is  "not  as  a 
pacifist  fearing  war"?  What  is  it  that,  led  President 
John  Sullivan,  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
of  New  York,  in  bis  appeal  to  civic,  school,  church,  vet- 
eran, and  business  organizations  t<>  aid  in  impres.-ing 
upon  the  International  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  the  demand  for  the  cessation  of  the  competi- 
tive building  of  great  armaments,  to  say.  "We  have  put 
the  bars  up  against  all  pacifist  organizations  and  will 
not  take"  counsel  with  any  such  or  similar  organiza- 
tions"? These  gentlemen  and  public  men  generally  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  just  now  to  avoid  the 

calamity  of  war.     As  such,  they  are  working  for  tl s- 

tablishment  of  peace  between  nations.     The  state-man 
ship  of  the  world,  without  any  appreciable  exception,  is 
bent  as  never  before  upon  the  same  high  purpose. 

The  psychology  of  nations  everywhere  is.  therefore, 
the  psychology  of  pacifism.    No  one  today,  outside  a  few 

"Oeorjie  III.  was  Ix.rn  Juno  4   i  X.  S.  i.  I7.:s 
"  Francis  Fauquler. 
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hang-overs  from  the  school  of  Bernhardi,  is  rash  enough 
to  defend  war  as  a  rational  system  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  "I  pledge  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
that  so  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  raise  my  hand  again 
to  assist  any  armed  conflict  between  nations !"  This  is 
the  pledge  made  by  Mrs.  Emelia  E.  McCudden,  the 
British  war  mother  chosen  by  the  British  Government  to 
represent  that  nation  at  the  memorial  services  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  Unknown  Soldier  on  Armistice  Day.  A 
lieutenant  of  the  British  army,  one  of  the  aides  to  Mrs. 
McCudden  during  her  visit  here,  has  made  an  appeal  to 
the  mothers  of  the  world  to  do  away  with  warfare.  At 
the  same  meeting  where  these  things  took  place  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  Americans,  coming  from  all 
walks  of  life,  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  all  of  which 
took  place  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  New  York  State 
war  mothers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  pledge  or  no  pledge,  these  same 
mothers  would  raise  their  hands,  would  be  among  the 
first  to  raise  their  hands,  to  assist  their  respective  nations 
were  they  threatened  again  as  in  1914.  What  these  per- 
sons have  in  mind  is  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  dia- 
bolical menace  forever  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  to 
the  end  that  the  cruel  sacrifices  having  all  but  ruined 
civilization  may  never  be  necessary  again.  That  is  the 
ambition  of  the  workers  for  peace — of  the  pacifists,  if 
you  please,  and  of  the  pacifist  organizations.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Armament.  That  is  the  purpose  of  President 
John  Sullivan,  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  President  Harding. 

What  is  it  that  leads  intelligent,  well-meaning  men  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  insult  their  co-pacifists?  The 
American  Peace  Society,  for  example,  has  stood  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  all  its  wars  of  over  a  cen- 
tury. Should  a  situation  like  unto  that  of  1917  once 
more  arise,  this  Society  would  undoubtedly  stand  by  its 
government  again.  We  do  not  present  an  argument ;  we 
state  a  fact.  But  the  American  Peace  Society,  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  a  world  order  where  such  a  crisis 
shall  not  arise  again,  is  a  pacifist  organization,  quite  as 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament.  Would 
that  some  thoughtful  person  might  arise  to  explain  what 
it  is  in  these  days  of  heroic  effort  for  the  establishment 
of  international  peace  that  leads  men  to  "see  red"  when 
they  hear  the  word  "pacifist." 


around  9G;  Victory  4^4's  recently  went  to  par.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Liberty  issues  will  all  touch  par  and 
higher  within  a  short  time.  In  early  December  there 
has  been  a  spectacular  rise  in  value  of  the  British  pound 
sterling.  Gilt-edged  securities  are  buoyant  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Production  in  the  American  steel  industry 
is  now  about  45  per  cent  of  capacity,  as  against  44  per 
cent  in  October,  32  per  cent  in  September,  30  per  cent 
in  August,  and  21  per  cent  in  July. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "year 
by  year  since  the  armistice,  the  combatants,  except  Rus- 
sia, show  steady  gains  in  social  and-  political  stability; 
they  show  great  progress  in  recovery  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, foreign  trade,  and  communications."  True,  the 
unbalanced  budgets  remain  in  certain  countries.  All  is 
not  well  in  the  social,  political,  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  commercial  life  of  the  nations.  Unbalanced  inflation 
in  Germany  remains  a  danger  signal.  But,  continues 
Mr.  Hoover,  "Outside  of  the  government  finances  of  a 
limited  number  of  States,  the  outlook  is  very  encour- 
aging." 

Bolshevism  seems  to  have  received  its  death  thrust  in 
the  home  of  its  birth.  Democracy  is  winning  its  way 
over  autocracy.  Outside  of  Turkey,  the  wars  have 
largely  ceased.  There  is  a  widespread  satisfaction  over 
the  prospects  of  a  limitation  in  naval  armament,  while 
the  number  of  men  under  arms  has  decreased  during  the 
last  year  by  a  million.  Agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction is  improving.  There  is  no  famine  in  Europe 
except  in  Eussia.  The  banking  institutions  are  proving 
their  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  international 
trade  and  credits,  at  least  in  most  of  the  nations.  The 
instruments  of  transportation  and  communication  have 
for  the  most  part  been  reconstructed.  Men  are  at  work 
everywhere.  We  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  everywhere  of 
no  steps  backward. 


OPTIMISM  is  beginning  to  breathe  again  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  touching  hearthstone  and  forum.  It 
has  reached  unto  the  market-place.  Within  the  last  nine 
months  United  States  Government  war  bonds  have  in- 
creased approximately  two  billion  dollars  in  value.  The 
lowest  of  these  bonds,  namely,  Liberty  3^'s,  are  selling 


WHEN  the  battleships  are  scrapped  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  find  a  paltry  few  million  dollars 
with  which  to  lay  two  or  three  cables  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Yokohama.  While  there  are  some  fifteen  cable 
lines  connecting  the  old  and  new  continents  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  but  one  across  the  Pacific  connecting 
the  United  States  with  Japan.  It  takes  only  from  four 
to  five  hours  to  get  a  message  by  ordinary  service  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  such  a  message  costs  but  28  cents  a 
word;  but  it  takes  over  twenty-four  hours  by  urgent 
service  for  a  dispatch  to  cross  the  Pacific,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  $3.25  a  word.  All  will  agree  that  the  future  of 
any  agreements  arrived  at  just  now  in  Washington  will 
depend  in  no  insignificant  sense  upon  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  There 
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are  no  more  effective  means  to  obtain  such  an  understand- 
ing than  by  multiplying  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  powers.  Increasingly  from  now  on  it 
will  be  necessary  that  each  of  these  peoples  shall  know 
the  current  views,  ideas,  news,  in  all  the  varying  aspects 


of  their  common  life.  We  are  told  that  five  million  dol- 
lars will  build  three  cables.  At  this  rate  the  price  of 
one  battleship  will  build  twenty-four  such  cables.  In 
any  event,  additional  cables  are  needed  imperatively. 
Business,  politics,  peace,  depend  upon  it. 


THE  CONFERENCE  MOVES  FORWARD 


At  this  writing,  a  month  after  the  Conference  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Armament  convened,  one  action  of  far-reaching 
Importance  to  the  future  order  of  the  world  has  twen  taken, 
and  others  of  vast  Importance  Impend  and  are  expected 
momentarily  to  be  consummated. 

That  which  Is  done  Is  the  writing  and  signing  of  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan, 
under  which  the  possessions  and  dominions  of  each  In  the 
Pacific  are  to  be  respected,  and  In  case  of  dispute  confer- 
ence Is  to  be  held;  also.  In  case  of  danger  from  an  outside 
source,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  are  to  confer  as  to  what 
action  shall  be  taken.  This  treaty  not  only  creates  an  agency 
for  peace  In  the  Pacific,  but  under  Its  terms  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance  is  to  be  dissolved — an  end  earnestly  sought  by 
the  American  Government  and  apparently  favored  by  the 
American  people. 

Of  the  matters  impending,  the  naval  ratio  feature  of  the 
Hughes  plan,  linked  with  the  basic  question  of  tonnage  of 
capital  ships,  overshadows.  Every  Indication  from  official 
circles  seems  to  assure  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  5-5-3  for 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  proposed  by 
Secretary  Hughes.  The  capital  ship  tonnage  allowed  each 
nation  may  be  increased  slightly,  in  order  to  meet  a  plea 
from  the  Japanese  that  they  lie  allowed  to  keep  their  great 
new  ship,  the  Mutsu,  and  in  order  to  adjust  the  American 
and  British  tonnage  proportionately. 

When  the  agreement  is  formally  reached  on  the  5-5-3  ratio 
for  capital  ship  tonnage,  the  Conference  will  pass  to  con- 
sideration of  submarines,  which  the  British  want  abolished, 
to  decision  as  to  details  resisting  auxiliary  ships,  and  to 
settlement  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian navies.  The  submarine  question  and  the  question  as  to 
French  and  Italian  navies  may  develop  perplexities,  but 
there  Is  no  thought  among  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
that  they  will  endanger  in  the  least  the  success  of  the  gath- 
ering. 

Another  matter  upon  which  agreement  seems  impending 
is  Shantung.  The  indications  are  strong  that  Japan  will 
agree  to  recede  from  her  demand  for  half  ownership  in  the 
railroad  that  crosses  Shantung,  upon  payment  from  China 
for  the  Interest.  It  Is  possible  that  an  International  com- 


mission will  be  named  to  go  to  Shantung  and  study  the  books 
of  the  railroad  and  to  examine  other  economic  interests  to 
determine  what  will  be  a  fair  valuation. 

In  the  broad  Chinese  situation,  the  Conference  has  adopted 
for  its  guidance  and  as  a  policy  of  the  powers  in  the  future 
four  rules  formulated  by  Ellhu  Root.  First  adopted  in  com- 
mittee and  later  by  the  Conference  In  open  session  on  De- 
cember 10,  they  pledge  the  powers  In  the  Conference  to  re- 
spect Chinese  national  integrity,  to  help  China  to  a  stable 
government,  to  maintain  the  open  door,  and  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  conditions  to  seek  special  privileges.  To 
them  has  been  added  a  resolution,  formulated  by  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  pledging  the  powers  to  make  no  treaty  that 
would  impair  the  force  of  the  Root  rules. 

Proceeding  under  the  Root  rules  and  in  accordance  with 
the  agenda,  and  taking  into  consideration  ten  points  offered 
by  the  Chinese  delegation  as  a  chart  for  treatment  of  the 
situation  in  China,  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Affairs  has  adopted  resolutions  recognizing  the  neutrality 
of  China  In  any  future  wars,  has  agreed  to  end  foreign-con- 
trolled post-offices  In  China,  and  has  provided  for  an  Inter- 
national commission  to  study  the  extraterritoriality  ques- 
tion. It  Is  now  dealing  with  Chinese  customs  rates,  military 
and  other  establishments  maintained  without  treaty  sanc- 
tion, and  leases.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  Conference 
concludes  a  treaty  of  the  powers  will  be  framed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  ixtwers  In  their  relations  to  China. 

Technically  outside  the  Conference,  but  actually  a  part  of 
its  work,  the  issue  over  the  island  of  Yap  has  been  settled 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  announcement 
having  been  made  on  December  12.  American  claims  as  to 
cable  rights  are  guaranteed.  The  convention  will  go  to  the 
Senate.  The  Conference  is  scheduled  to  deal  shortly  with 
the  matter  of  Pacific  fortifications,  and,  without  great  hope 
of  success,  to  act  respecting  land  armament. 

Following,  under  separate  heads,  will  be  found  detailed 
information  regarding  debates  and  action  of  the  committees 
MM<|  the  Conference  on  the  naval  question,  the  land  arma- 
ment, the  Far  East  issues  and  the  Four  Power  Treaty.  Sim- 
ilar Information  as  to  subsequent  debates  and  action  will  be 
In  the  next  number. 


THE  NAVAL  QUESTION 


For  virtually  one  month  the  Hughes  plan  has  lieen  before 
the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armaments,  which  really 
has  been  the  entire  membership  of  the  Conference,  as  far  as 
armament  Is  concerned.  The  committee  of  technical  naval 
advisers  soon  finished  examination  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
existing  navies,  and  found  that  those  facts  show  the  exist- 


ing ratio  between  the  American,  British,  and  Japanese 
navies  to  be  5-5-3,  unless  ships  under  construction  be  elimi- 
naied.  The  Japanese  argued  for  10-10-7. 

Inasmuch  as  ships  under  construction  admittedly  are  part 
of  any  naval  strength,  the  re|x.rt  of  the  technical  men  sub- 
stantiates Mr.  Hughes'  use  of  5-5-3  as  the  ratio  to  obtain. 
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The  question  remaining,  therefore,  is  whether,  in  the  agree- 
ment limiting  for  the  future  the  size  of  the  reduced  navies, 
Japan  should  be  allowed  proportionately  more  than  she  now 
has,  in  the  matter  of  capital  ships,  which  are  treated  in  the 
Hughes  plan  as  the  basic  unit  around  which  all  arrange- 
ments as  to  subsidiary  craft  should  be  built.  Mr.  Hughes 
consistently  refuses  to  consider  any  increase  in  Japan's  pro- 
portion of  capital  ships,  arguing  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
re-inaugurate  the  era  of  naval  competition. 

Therefore,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Japan,  the  ques- 
tion of  naval  reductions,  based  upon  the  unit  of  capital  ship 
reduction,  is  held  in  abeyance,  with  no  direct  official  light 
thrown  upon  it  except  that  east  by  the  official  statements 
made  in  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  which 
was  held  on  Monday,  November  14.  These  statements  are 
regarded  as  acceptances  "in  principle";  but  exactly  what 
that  means  no  one  seems  prepared  to  say. 

MR.  BALFOUR  ENTHUSIASTIC 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  accepting  "in  principle,"  for 
the  British,  Mr.  Balfour  said : 

Now,  I  said  I  would  explain,  if  I  was  allowed,  why  I  ven- 
ture to  rise  first  today  to  deal  with  the  subject  which  is  in 
all  our  hearts.  As  I  have  hinted,  it  is  because  the  British 
Empire  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  together,  are  more  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  all  that  touches  matters  naval  than 
it  is  possible  for  any  other  nation  to  be,  and  this  not,  believe 
me,  for  any  reasons  of  ambition,  not  for  any  reasons  drawn 
from  history  or  tradition,  but  from  the  hard,  brutal  necessi- 
ties of  plain  and  obvious  facts. 

There  never  has  been,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  great 
empire  constituted  as  the  British  Empire  is.  It  is  a  fact,  no 
doubt  familiar  to  everybody  whom  1  am  addressing  at  the 
present  moment,  but  has  everybody  whom  I  am  addressing 
imaginatively  conceived  precisely  what  the  situation  of  the 
British  Empire  is  in  this  connection? 

Most  of  my  audience  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  stands  solid,  impregnable,  self-sufficient, 
all  its  lines  of  communication  protected— doubly  protected, 
completely  protected — from  any  conceivable  hostile  attack. 
It  is  not  merely  that  you  are  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  population;  it  is  not  merely  that  you  are  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world;  it  is  that  the  whole  configuration  of 
your  country,  the  geographical  position  of  your  country,  is 
such  that  you  are  wholly  immune  from  the  particular  perils 
to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  British  Empire  is 
subject. 

Supposing,  for  example,  that  your  Western  States,  for 
whose  safety  you  are  responsible,  were  suddenly  removed 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea.  Supposing  that  you  found 
that  the  very  heart  of  your  empire,  the  very  heart  of  this 
great  State,  was  a  small  and  crowded  island,  depending  upon 
oversea  trade  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  for  its  luxuries,  but 
depending  upon  oversea  communication  for  the  raw  material 
of  those  manufactures  by  which  its  superabundant  popula- 
tion lives;  depending  upon  the  same  oversea  communication 
for  the  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  Supposing  it  was  a 
familiar  thought  in  your  minds  that  there  never  were  at  any 
moment  of  the  year  within  the  limits  of  your  State  more 
than  seven  weeks'  food  for  the  population,  and  that  that 
food  had  to  be  replenished  by  oversea  communication.  Then, 
if  you  will  draw  that  picture,  and  if  you  will  see  all  that  it 
implies  and  all  that  it  carries  with  it,  you  will  understand 
why  it  is  that  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire,  whether 
he  be  drawn  from  the  far  dominion  of  the  Pacific  or  whether 
he  lives  in  the  small  island  in  the  North  Seas,  never  can 
forget  that  it  is  by  sea  communication  that  he  lives,  and 
that  without  sea  communication  he  and  the  empire  to  which 
he  belongs  would  perish. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
uttering  laments  over  the  weakness  of  my  country.  Far 
from  it.  We  are  strong,  I  hope,  in  the  vigorous  life  of  its 
constituent  parts.  We  are  strong,  I  hope,  in  the  ardent  pa- 


triotism which  binds  us  all  together.  But  this  strategic 
weakness  is  obvious  to  everybody  who  reflects ;  it  is  present 
in  the  minds  of  our  enemies,  if  we  have  enemies.  Do  not 
let  it  be  forgotten  by  our  friends. 

These  reflections,  with  your  kindness,  I  have  indulged  in 
in  order  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  am  addressing  you  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  had  to  consider,  and  we  have 
considered,  the  great  scheme  laid  before  you  by  our  chair- 
man. We  have  considered  it  with  admiration  and  approval. 
We  agree  with  it  in  spirit  and  in  principle.  We  look  to  it 
as  being  the  basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  the  mat- 
ter of  armaments  and  preparations  for  war  that  has  ever 
been  conceived  or  carried  out  by  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  statesmen.  I  do  not  pretend,  of  course — it  would  be  folly 
to  pretend— that  this  or  any  other  scheme,  by  whatever 
genius  it  may  have  been  contrived,  can  deal  with  every  sul> 
ject;  can  cover  the  whole  ground  of  international  recon- 
struction. It  would  be  folly  to  make  the  attempt,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  the  attempt  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  any  single  scheme.  As  was  most  clearly  explained 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Saturday,  the  scheme  deals. 
and  deals  only,  with  the  three  nations  which  own  the  largest 
fleets  at  present  in  the  world.  It  therefore,  of  necessity, 
omits  all  consideration  for  the  time  being  of  those  European 
nations  who  have  diminished  their  fleets,  and  who  at  present 
have  no  desire,  and  I  hope  never  will  have  any  desire,  to 
own  fleets  beyond  the  necessities  that  national  honor  and 
national  defense  require. 

Again,  it  does  not  touch  a  question  which  every  man  coin- 
ing from  Europe  must  feel  to  be  a  question  of  immense  and 
almost  paramount  importance;  I  mean  the  heavy  burden  of 
land  armament.  That  is  left  on  one  side,  to  lie  dealt  with 
by  other  schemes  and  in  other  ways.  What  it  does  is  surely 
one  of  the  biggest  things  that  has  ever  yet  been  done  by 
constructive  statesmanship.  It  does  deal  with  the  three 
great  fleets  of  the  world,  and  in  the  broad  spirit  in  which  it 
deals  with  those  fleets,  in  the  proportion  of  disarmament 
which  it  lays  down  for  those  fleets,  the  government  of  the 
country  which  I  represent  is  in  the  fullest  and  the  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  policy  which  the  United  States  have 
brought  before  us  for  our  consideration.  They  have,  as  we 
think  most  rightly,  taken  the  battle  fleet  as  the  aggressive 
unit  which  they  have  in  the  main  to  consider :  and  in  the 
battle  fleet  you  must  include  those  auxiliary  ships  without 
which  a  modern  battle  fleet  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  has 
little  power  of  defense  against  certain  forms  of  attack,  and 
little  power  of  observation ;  little  power  of  dealing  with  any 
equal  foe  to  which  it  may  be  opposed. 

Taking  those  two  as  really  belonging  to  one  subject, 
namely,  the  battle  fleet;  taking  those  two,  the  battleships 
themselves  and  the  vessels  auxiliary  and  necessary  to  a 
battle  fleet,  we  think  that  the  proportion  between  the  various 
countries  is  reasonable;  we  think  the  limitation  of  amounts 
is  acceptable ;  we  think  it  should  be  accepted ;  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  accepted. 

In  my  view,  the  message  which  has  been  sent  around  the 
world  on  Saturday  is  not  a  message  which  is  going  to  be 
received  by  those  most  concerned  with  cool  approbation.  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  received  by  them  with  warm,  hearty 
approval,  and  with  every  effort  at  full,  loyal,  and  complete 
co-operation. 

I  think  it  would  be  ill  fitting  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go  into  any  details.  There  are  ques- 
tions— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  our 
chairman,  would  be  the  first  to  tell  us  that  there  are  details 
which  can  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  committee.  At 
the  first  glance,  for  example,  and  I  give  it  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample, our  experts  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  too 
large  an  amount  of  tonnage  has  been  permitted  for  sub- 
marines. Submarines  are  a  class  of  vessel  most  easily 
abused  in  their  use  and  which,  in  fact,  in  the  late  war,  were 
most  grossly  abused.  We  quite  admit  that  probably  the 
submarine  is  the  defensive  weapon,  properly  used,  of  the 
weak,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or,  if  possible,  it 
might  well  be  thought  undesirable,  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
But  the  amount  of  submarine  tonnage  permitted  by  the  new 
scheme  is  far  in  excess,  I  believe,  of  the  tonnage  possessed 
by  any  nation  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  only  throw  it 
out  as  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  well  worth  considering 
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whether  that  tonnage  should  not  be  further  limited,  and 
whether,  In  addition  to  limiting  the  iiiii.Mint  of  the  tonnage. 
it  might  not  be  practicable,  and.  if  practicable,  desirable,  to 
fiirhid  altogether  the  const  met  Ion  of  those  vast  submarines 
of  great  size  which  are  not  intended  for  defense,  which  are 
not  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  party,  whose  whole  purpose 
Is  attack  and  whose  whole  purpose  is  probably  attack  by 
methods  which  civilized  nations  would  regard  with  horror. 

However,  there  may  be  other  questions  of  detail,  ques- 
tions connected  with  replacement,  quc-iions  connected  with 
cruisers,  which  are  not  connected  with  or  required  for  fleet 
action.  But  those  are  matters  for  consideration  by  the  tech- 
nical experts,  and,  however  they  be  decided,  they  do  not 
touch  the  main  outline  of  the  structure  which  the  United 
States  Government  desire  erected  and  which  we  earnestly 
wish  to  help  them  in  erecting. 

That  structure  stands,  as  It  seems  to  me.  clear  and  firm, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  In  Its  broad  outlines,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  that  structure  will  remain  as  It  was  pre- 
sented by  its  original  architects,  for  the  admiration  and  for 
the  use  of  mankind. 

The  Great  Moral  Value 

I  have  little  more  to  say  except  this.  It  Is  easy  to  esti- 
mate in  dollars,  or  In  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the  saving 
to  the  taxpayer  pf  each  of  the  nations  concerned  which  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  will  give.  It  Is  easy  to  show  that 
the  relief  is  great  It  Is  easy  to  show  that  Indirectly  It  will, 
as  I  hope  and  believe,  greatly  stimulate  industry,  national 
and  International,  and  do  much  to  diminish  the  difficulties 
under  which  every  civilized  government  is  at  this  moment 
laboring.  All  that  can  be  weighed,  measured,  counted;  all 
that  is  a  matter  of  figures.  But  there  Is  something  in  this 
scheme  which  is  above  and  beyond  mere  numerical  calcula- 
tion. There  Is  something  which  goes  to  the  root,  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  highest  International  morality.  Tills 
scheme,  after  all — what  does  It  do?  It  makes  Idealism  a 
practical  proposition. 

It  takes  hold  of.  the  dreams  which  reformers,  poets,  pub- 
licists, even  potentates,  as  we  heard  the  other  day,  have 
from  time  to  time  put  before  mankind  as  the  goal  to  which 
human  endeavor  should  aspire. 

The  narrative  of  all  the  attempts  made,  of  all  the  schemes 
advanced,  for  diminishing  the  horrors  of  war  is  a  melan- 
choly one.  Some  fragments  of  It  were  laid  In-fore  you  liy 
o*r  'chairman  on  Saturday.  They  were  not  exhilarating. 
They  showed  how  easy  it  is  to  make  professions  and  how 
impotent  It  is  to  carry  those  professions  into  effect. 

What  makes  this  scheme  a  landmark  is  that  combined 
with  the  profession  is  the  practii-c:  that,  in  addition  to  the 
expression,  the  eloquent  expression,  of  g<x>d  intentions,  in 
which  the  speeches  of  men  of  all  nations  have  been  rich,  a 
way  has  been  found  In  which.  In  the  most  striking  fashion. 
In  a  manner  which  must  touch  the  Imagination  of  every- 
body, which  must  come  home  to  the  dullest  brain  and  tin- 
hardest  heart,  the  Government  of  the  T'nlted  States  have 
shown  their  intention  not  merely  to  say  that  pe»ce  Is  a  very- 
good  thing,  that  war  is  horrible,  but  there  is  a  way  by  which 
wars  can  really  IM?  diminished,  by  which  the  burdens  of 
|K-aii-.  almost  as  intolerable  as  the  burdens  of  war.  can  really 
IK-  lightened  for  the  populations  of  the  world.  And  in  doing 
that,  in  doing  it  In  the  manner  in  which  they  have  done  It, 
in  striking  the  Imagination  not  merely  of  the  audience  they 
wen-  addressing,  not  merely  of  the  great  people  to  whom 
they  belonged,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world — In  doing 
that  they  have,  believe  me.  made  the  tirst  ami  opening  day 
of  this  Cong*ss  one  of  the  landmarks  In  human  civilization. 

I  have  said  all  that  T  pn>|M>sp  to  say:  but.  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  read  a  telegram  put  Into  my  hands  just  as 
I  reached  this  meeting,  from  the  British  Prime  Minister. 

"Following  for  Mr.  Ralfour  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George: 

"'Many  thanks  for  your  telegram.  If  you  think  It  would 
serve  useful  purpose  to  let  them  know,  message  might  be 
published,  ns  follows: 

"'Government  (that  is.  the  British  Government  i  have  fol- 
lowed proceedings  at  opening  session  of  Conference  with 


profound  appreciation  and  whole  hearlcdU  endorsed  your 
opinion  that  speeches  made  by  President  Harding  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  were  bold  and  statesmanlike  utterances,  preg- 
nant with  Infinite  possibilities.  Nothing  could  occur  better 
for  the  ultima'te  success  of  the  Conference.  Please  convey 
to  both  our  most  sincere  congratulations.'  " 

BARON  KATO  CAUTIOUS 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  Admiral  Baron 
K.ito.  for  the  Japanese  delegates,  delivered  a  more  guarded 
address,  which  foreshadowed  Japan's  subsequent  effort  to 
get  more  capital  ship  tonnage  than  provided  In  the  Hughes 
plan. 

He  said : 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  With  your  i>ermission,  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Conference  my  views  on  this  great  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  I  possess  no  art  of  oratory;  I 
must  speak  simply,  concisely,  and,  above  all,  frankly. 

Japan  deeply  appreciates  the  sincerity  of  purpose  evi- 
denced in  the  plan  of  the  American  Government  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  She  Is  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
plan  will  materially  relieve  the  nations  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditures and  cannot  fall  to  make  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

She  cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  high  alms  which  have 
actuated  the  American  project.  Gladly  accepting,  therefore, 
the  proposal  In  principle,  Japan  Is  ready  to  proceed  with 
determination  to  a  sweeping  reduction  in  her  naval  arma- 
ment 

It  will  l>e  universally  admitted  that  a  nation  must  be  pro- 
vided with  such  armaments  as  are  essential  to  its  security. 
This  requirement  must  be  fully  weighed  in  the  examination 
of  the  plan.  With  this  requirement  in  view,  a  few  modifica- 
tions will  be  proi>osed  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  basis  for 
replacement  of  the  various  classes  of  vessels.  This  subject 
should  be  referred  to  special  consideration  by  naval  experts. 
When  such  modifications  are  proposed  I  know  that  the 
American  and  other  delegations  will  consider  them  with  the 
same  desire  to  meet  our  ideas  as  we  have  to  meet  theirs. 

Japan  has  never  claimed  nor  had  any  intention  of  claim- 
Ing  to  have  a  naval  establishment  equal  in  strength  to  that 
of  either  the  United  States  or  the  British  Empire.  Her  ex- 
isting plan  will  show  conclusively  that  she  had  never  in  view 
preparation  for  offensive  war. 

Following  the  s|>eeches  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Baron  Kato. 
Premier  Briand  and  Senator  Schan/.er  spoke  for  Krance  ami 
Italy.  Kach  applauded  the  Hughes  plan,  but  Inasmuch  as  it 
referred  to  the  United  States.  <;reat  Britain,  and  Japan, 
they  were  not  called  ii|ion  to  express  directly  national  views. 

THE  HUGHES  PLAN  IN  DETAIL 
Below  is  given  the  official  text  of  the  Hughes  plan: 

The  I'nitcd  Sta!«-s  pro|K>ses  the  following  plan  for  a  lim- 
itation of  the  naval  armaments  of  the  conferring  nations. 
The  United  States  believes  that  this  plan  safely  guards  tin- 
Interests  of  all  concerned. 

In  working  out  this  proposal  the  United  States  has  IM-CII 
guided  by  four  general  principles: 

a.  The  elimination  of  all  capital  shipbuilding  program-. 
either  actual  or  projected. 

6.  Further  reduction  through  the  scrapping  of  certain  of 
the  older  ships. 

r.  That  regard  should  l«- had  to  the  existing  naval  streTlgth 
of  the  conferring  powers. 

'/.  The  use  of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  the  measurement  of 
strength  for  navies  and  a  proportionate  allowance  of  aux- 
iliary combatant  craft  prescribed. 

The  Proposal  in   Detail 
For  limitation  of  naval  armaments: 

CAPITAL    SHIPS — UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  United  States  to  scrap  all  new  capital  ships  now 
under  construction  and  on  their  way  to  completion.  This 
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includes   six   battle  cruisers  and   seven   battleships   on   the 
ways  mid  building  and  two  battleships  launched. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  1  involves  a  reduction  of  15  new  cap- 
ital ships  under  construction,  with  a  total  •tonnage,  when 
completed  of  618,000.  Total  amount  of  money  already  spent 
on  15  capital  ships,  $332,000,000.) 

2.  The  United  States  to  scrap  all  battleships  up  to,  but  not 
including  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota. 

(NOTE. — The  number  of  old  battleships  scrapped  under 
paragraph  2  is  15 ;  their  total  tonnage  is  227,740.  The  grand 
total  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  is  30,  aggregating  845,- 
740  tons.) 

As  It  Affects  England 

GREAT   BRITAIN 

3.  Great  Britain  to  stop  further  construction  on  the  four 
new  Hoods. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  3  involves  a  reduction  of  four  new 
capital  ships  not  yet  laid  down,  but  upon  which  money  has 
been  spent,  with  a  total  tonnage,  when  completed,  of  172,000. ) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  four  Hoods,  Great  Britain  to  scrap 
her  pre-dreadnaughts,  second-line  battleships,  and  first-line 
battleships  up  to  but  not  including  the  King  George  V  class. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  4  involves  the  disposition  of  19  capital 
ships,  certain  of  which  have  already  been  scrapped,  with  a 
tonnage  of  reduction  of  411,375.  The  grand  total  tonnage  of 
ships  scrapped  under  this  agreement  will  be  583,375.) 

JAPAN 

5.  Japan  to  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid 
down,  viz.,  the  Inn,  Owari,  No.  7,  No.  8,  battleships,  and  Nos. 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  battle  cruisers. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  5  does  not  involve  the  stopping  of  con- 
struction on  any  ship  upon  which  construction  has  been 
begun.) 

Japan  lo  Scrap  Three 

6.  Japan  to  scrap  three  battleships,  the  Mutsu,  launched, 
and  the  Tosa  and  Kaga,  building;  and  four  battle  cruisers, 
the  Amagi  and  Akagi,  building,  and  the  Otugo  and  Takao, 
not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which  certain  material  has  been 
assembled. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  6  involves  a  reduction  of  seven  new 
capital  ships  under  construction,  with  a  total  tonnage,  when 
completed,  of  288,100.) 

7.  Japan   to   scrap  all   the  pre-dreadnaughts   and   capital 
ships  of  the  second  line.     This  to  include  the  scrapping  of 
all  ships  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  Settsu. 

(NOTE. — Paragraph  7  involves  the  scrapping  of  10  older 
.ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159,828.  The  grand  total  re- 
duction of  tonnage  on  vessels  existing,  laid  down,  or  for 
which  material  has  been  assembled,  is  448,929.) 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY 

8.  In  view  of  certain  extraordinary  conditions  due  to  the 
World  War,  the  existing  strengths  of  the  navies  of  France 
and  Italy,  the  United  States  does  not  consider  necessary  the 
discussion  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tonnage 
allowances  of  these  nations,  but  proposes  it  be  reserved  for 
the  later  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Other  New  Construction 

9.  No  other  new  capital  ships  shall  be  constructed  during 
the  period  of  this  agreement,  except  replacement  tonnage,  as 
provided  hereinafter. 

10.  If  the  terms  of  this  proposal  are  agreed  to,  then  the 
United   States,  Great  Britain,   and  Japan  agree   that  their 
navies  three  months  after  the  making  of  this   agreement, 
shall  consist  of  the  following  capital  ships : 


List  of  Capital  Ship* 

Great  Britain. 

Japan. 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Nagato. 

Iloyal  Oak. 

Hiuga. 

Resolution. 

Ise. 

Ramillies. 

Yamashiro. 

Revenge. 

Fu-So. 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Settsu. 

Warspite. 

Kirishma. 

Valiant. 

Haruna. 

Barhan. 

Hi-Yei. 

Malaya. 

Kongo. 

Benbow. 

Emperor  of  India. 

Iron  Duke. 

Marlborough. 

Erin. 

King  George  V. 

Centurion. 

Ajax. 

Hood. 

Renown. 

Repulse. 

Tiger. 

I'nited  States. 

Maryland. 

California. 

Tennessee. 

Idaho. 

Mississippi. 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oklahoma. 

Nevada. 

Texas. 

New  York. 

Arkansas. 

Wyoming. 

Utah. 

Florida. 

North  Dakota. 

Delaware. 


United  States: 

Total 18  Total  tonnage 500,650 

Great  Britain : 

Total 22  Total  tonnage 604,450 

Japan : 

Total 10    Total  tonnage 299,700 

Disposition  of  Old  and  New  Construction 

11.  Capital  ships  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 

REPLACEMENTS 

12.  (a)    The  tonnage  basis  for  capital   ship  replacement 
under  this  proposal  to  be  as  follows : 

United  States,  500,000  tons. 
Great  Britain,  500,000  tons. 
Japan,  300,000  tons. 

(ft)  Capital  ships,  20  years  from  date  of  completion,  may 
be  replaced  by  new  capital  ship  construction,  but  the  ke^ls 
of  such  new  construction  shall  not  be  laid  until  the  tonnage 
which  it  is  to  replace  is  17  years  of  age  from  date  of  com- 
pletion :  Provided,  however.  That  the  first  replacement  ton- 
nage shall  not  be  laid  down  until  10  years  from  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  this  agreement 

(c)  The  scrapping  of  capital  ships  replaced  by  new  con- 
struction  shall   be   undertaken   not   later  than   the  date   of 
completion  of  the  new  construction,  and  shall  be  completed 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  completion  of  new  con- 
struction;  or  if  the  date  of  completion  of  new  construction 
be  delayed,  then  within  four  years  of  the  laying  of  the  keels 
of  such  new  construction. 

No  New  Ships  Laid  Down 

(d)  No  capital  ships  shall  be  laid  down  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement  whose  tonnage  displacement  exceeds  35,000 
tons. 

(e)  The   same  rules  for  determining  tonnage  of  capital 
ships  shall  apply  to  the  ships  of  each  of  the  powers  party  to 
this  agreement. 

(/)  Each  of  the  powers  party  to  this  agreement  agrees  to 
inform  promptly  all  of  the  other  powers  party  to  this  agree- 
ment concerning — 

1.  The  names  of  the  capital  ships  to  be  replaced  by 
new  construction ; 

2..  The  date  of  authorization  of  replacement  ton- 
nage; 

3.  The  dates  of  laying  the  keels  of  replacement  ton- 
nage: 

4.  The  displacement  tonnage  of  each  new  ship  to  be 
laid  down; 
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:..  The  actual  (Into  of  <-<>m|il<-ii"ii  tif  each  new  ship: 
6.  The  fact  Hiiil  date  of  the  scrapping  of  ships  re- 
placed. 

(g)  No  fabricated  parts  of  capital  ships.  including  parts 

of  hulls.  engines,  and  ordnance,  slinll  IM- structed  previous 

to  the  date  of  authorization  of  rephuv nt  tonnage.  A  li-t 

at  such  parts  will  be  furnished  nil  (towers  party  to  thi* 
agreement. 

(*)  In  case  of  the  loss  or  accident*]  destruction  of  capital 
-hips,  they  may  be  replaced  by  new  capital  ship  construction 
in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

13.  In   treating   this   subject,   auxiliary    combatant   craft 
have  been  divided  Into  three  classes: 

(a)  Auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft. 
(ft)   Submarines. 

'  Airplane  carriers  and  aircraft. 

(0)    AUXILIARY    SURFACE    COMBATANT   CRAFT 

14.  The  term  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  Includes 
cruisers   (exclusive  of  battle  cruisers),  flotilla  leaders,  de- 
stroyers, and  all  other  surface  types  except  those  specifically 
exempted  in  the  following  paragraph. 

15.  Existing  monitors,  unarmored  surface  craft  as  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  16,  under  3,000  tons,  fuel  ships,  supply 
ships,  tenders,  repair  ships,  tugs,  minc-sweeiiers,  and  vessels 
readily  convertible  from  merchant  vessels  are  exempt  from 
the  terms  of  this  agreement 

Hi.  No  new  auxiliary  combatant  craft  may  be  built  exempt 
from  this  agreement  regarding  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments that  exceed  3.UOO  tons  displacement  and  15  knots 
-p'-cd  and  carry  more  than  four  five-inch  guns. 

Allowance  to  Each  Power 

17.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  cruisers,  flotilla 
leaders,  and  destroyers  allowed  each  i«owcr  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  United  States.  450,000  tons. 
For  Great  Britain,  450,000  tons. 
For  Japan,  270,000  tons. 

I'rovided,  however.  That  no  power  party  to  this  agreement 
whose  total  tonnage  In  airplane  earners  on  November  11, 
I'.'-l.  exceeds  the  presrril>ed  tonnage  shall  be  required  to 
scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until  replacements  begin,  at  which 
time  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers  for  each  nation 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  prescribed  allowance  as  herein  stated. 

/Vorirfrd.  hntr,  n  r.  That  no  l>o\ver  party  to  this  agreement 
whose  total  tonnage  in  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  on 
November  11.  1!»'J1.  exceeds  the  prescrilied  tonnage  shall  he 
required  to  scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until  replacements  !«• 
Kin.  at  which  time  the  total  tonnage  of  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  for  each  nation  shall  Ive  reduced  to  the  prcscrilicd  al 
lowance  as  herein  stated. 

LIMITATION   OK   NEW   CONSTRUCTION 

18.  (a)   All  auxiliary  surfaci inhalant  craft  whose  keels 

have  been  laid  down  by  November  11.  I'.rjl.  may  be  carried 
to  completion. 

(6)  No  new  ••-instruction  in  auxiliary  surface  combatant 
craft  except  replacement  tonnage,  as  provided  hereinafter, 
shall  lie  laid  down  during  the  |HT|.K|  of  this  agreement  : 
/•/••. rirf.-i/,  Ar.irrrcr.  Tliat  such  mitions  as  have  not  reached 
the  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  tonnage  allowances 
hereinlN-forc  stated  may  ^instruct  tonnage  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  allowance. 

SCRAPPING   OF   OLD    IONVIKI  i  Ilo\ 

19.  Auxiliary  surface  coml>atHiit  craft  shall  !»•  scrap) MM!  in 
accordance  with  methods  to  l>e  agreed  u|>on. 

Proposed  Undersea  Tonnage 

'  '•  i     SI  RUARINE8 

•JO.  It  is  pro|NMcd  that  the  total  tonnage  of  siiluiiii fines 
allowed  each  |-iwer  shall  be  a«  follou 


For  the  United  States,  IHUHNI  ton-. 
For  Great  Britain,  00,000  tons. 
For  Japan,  54,000  tons. 


hnin-i-ri;  That  no  power  party  to  this  agree- 
ment whose  total  tonnage  In  submarines  on  November  11. 
1921,  exceeds  the  prescribed  tonnage,  shall  lie  required  to 
scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until  replncenients  begin,  at  which 
time  the  total  tonnage  of  submarines  for  each  nation  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  prescribed  allowance,  as  herein  stated. 

LIMITATION    OF    NEW    CONSTRUCTION 

-1.  In)  All  submarines  whose  keels  have  been  laid  down 
by  November  11,  1021,  may  be  carried  to  completion. 

(6)  No  new  submarine  tonnage  except  replacement  ton- 
nage, as  provided  hereinafter,  shall  be  laid  down  during  the 
period  of  this  agreement:  I'mriiii-il.  hmn-ri  r,  That  such  na- 
tions as  have  not  reached  the  submarine  tonnage  allowance 
hereinbefore  stated  may  construct  tonnage  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  allowance. 

S<  KAI'IMM;    OK    OI.IJ    CONSTRVCTION 

22.  Submarines    sliall    be    scrapped     in     accordance     with 
methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Would  Limit  Aircraft 

AIRPLANE   CARKIKKS    AND    AIRCRAFT 

23.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  car- 
riers allowed  each  power  shall  be  as  follows: 

United  States,  80,000  tons. 
Great  Britain,  80,000  tons. 
Japan.  48,000  tons. 

LIMITATION   OP   NfW    <  ON  s  l  l!l(  T1ON 

24.  (o)   All  airplane  carriers  whose  keels  have  lieen  laid 
down  by  November  11,  1921,  may  be  carried  to  completion. 

(6)  No  new  airplane  carrier  tonnage  except  replacement 
tonnage,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  laid  down  during  the 
period  of  this  agreement:  /'rorirfcrf.  /loirnvr.  That  such  na- 
tions as  have  not  reached  the  airplane  carrier  tonnage  here- 
inbefore stated  may  construct  tonnage  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  allowance. 

SCRAl'I'INC   OK  OLD    (  l)\SI  111  (  TION 

'J."i.  Airplane  carriers  sliall  lie  scrap|>cd  in  accordance  with 
methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 

M   MI.IAKY    COMBATANT    CKAKT    HKH  M  1   Ml   V  I  s 

•jr..  lot  Cruisers  I'll  years  of  age  from  date  of  completion 
may  lie  replaced  by  new  construction.  The  keels  for  such 
new  construction  sliall  not  IK-  laid  until  the  tonnage  it  is 
Intended  to  replace  Is  15  years  of  age  from  date  of  comple- 
tion. 

May  Replace  Old  Destroyers 

l  li  l  liestroyers  and  flotilla  leaders  !'_'  years  of  age  from 
date'  of  completion  may  IK-  replaced  by  new  construction. 
The  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  lx>  laid  until 
the  tonnage  It  is  intended  to  replace  Is  11  years  of  age  from 
date  of  completion. 

!<•  i  Submarines  1J  years  of  age  from  date  of  completion 
may  IK-  replaced  by  new  submarine  construction,  but  tin' 
keels  of  such  new  .....  istriictlon  shall  not  IK?  laid  until  the 
tonnage  which  the  new  tonnage  Is  to  replace  is  11  years  of 
age  from  date  of  completion. 

i  (/l  Airplane  carriers  -Jii  years  of  age  from  date  of  com 
pletion  may  IM-  replaced  by  new  airplane  carrier  construc- 
tion. but  the  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  he  laid 
until  the  tonnage  which  it  is  to  replace  is  17  years  of  age 
from  date  of  completion. 

(e)  No  surface  vessels  carrying  guns  of  caliltcr  greater 
than  s  inch  shall  be  laid  down  as  rephuvmcnt  tonnage  for 
auxiliary  combatant  surface  craft. 

</»  The  same  rules  for  determining  tonnage  of  auxiliary 
combatant  craft  shall  apply  to  the  ship-  of  cadi  of  the 
lowers  irnrty  to  this  agreement. 
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Provisions  for  Scrapping 

(g)  The  scrapping  of  ships  replaced  by  new  construction 
shall  be  undertaken  not  later  than  the  date  of  completion  of 
the  new  construction,  and  shall  be  completed  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  completion  of  the  new  construction, 
or,  if  the  completion  of  new  tonnage  is  delayed,  then  within 
four  years  of  the  laying  of  the  keel  of  such  new  construction. 

(/i)  Each  of  the  powers  party  to  this  agreement  agrees  to 
inform  all  of  the  other  powers  party  to  this  agreement  con- 
cerning— • 

1.  The  names  or  numbers  of  the  ships  to  be  replaced 
by  new  construction. 

2.  The  date  of  authorization  of  replacement  ton- 
nage. 

3.  The  dates  of  laying  the  keels  of  replacement  ton- 
nage. 

4.  The  displacement  tonnage  of  each  new  ship  to  be 
laid  down. 

5.  The  actual  date  of,  completion  of  each  new  ship. 

6.  The  fact  and  date  of  the  scrapping  of  ships  re- 
placed. 

(i)  No  fabricated  parts  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft,  in- 
cluding parts  of  hulls,  engines,  and  ordnance,  will  be  con- 
structed previously  to  the  date  of  authorization  of  replace- 
ment tonnage.  A  list  of  such  parts  will  be  furnished  all 
powers  party  to  this  agreement. 


Can  Replace  Destroyed  Craft 

())  In  case  of  the  loss  or  accidental  destruction  of  ships 
of  this  class  they  may  be  replaced  by  new  construction  in 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

AIBCEAFT 

27.  The  limitation  of  naval  aircraft  is  not  proposed. 

(NOTE. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  naval  aircraft  may  be 
readily  adapted  from  special  types  of  commercial  aircraft,  it 
is  not  considered  practicable  to  prescribe  limits  for  naval 
craft.) 

GENERAL   RESTRICTION   ON   TRANSFER   OF   COMBATANT   VESSELS   OF 
ALL   CLASSES 

28.  The  powers  party  to  this  agreement  bind  themselves 
not  to  dispose  of  combatant  vessels  of  any  class  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  later  may  become  combatant  vessels  in 
another  navy.    They  bind  themselves  further  not  to  acquire 
combatant  vessels  from  any  foreign  source. 

29.  No  capital  ship  tonnage  nor  auxiliary  combatant  craft 
tonnage  for  foreign  account  shall  be  constructed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  powers  party  to  this  agree- 
ment during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

MERCHANT    MARINE 

30.  As  the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  naval  armament,  regulations  must  be  pro- 
vided to  govern  its  conversion  features  for  war  purposes. 


LAND  ARMAMENT  QUESTION 


It  early  became  apparent  that  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  would  be  able  to  do  nothing  re- 
garding the  primary  land  armament  questions.  The  best  that 
could  be  expected,  it  was  shown,  was  restrictive  action  on 
such  departments  of  land  armament  as  poison  gas  and  fight- 
ing aircraft  (which  was  treated  as  part  of  land  armament). 

One  fact  that  tended  to  debar  effective  action  was  the 
absence  from  the  Conference  of  nations  that  have  great 
armies,  Poland,  Russia,  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente, 
and  so  on.  Nothing  conclusive  could  be  done  while  those 
nations  were  on  the  outside.  Another  fact  that  blocked  the 
way  was  the  insistence  of  France  that  she  could  not  ma- 
terially reduce  her  armies  unless  she  were  given  assurances 
that  aid  would  be  given  her  in  event  of  attack  by  Germany. 

Premier  Briand,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  outlined  the 
possibilities  of  attack  that  France  sees  in  the  new  Germany. 
Pleading  that  the  other  great  nations,  in  their  pursuit  of 
disarmament,  will  not  morally  isolate  France  for  insisting 
upon  a  large  army  under  existing  circumstances,  he  made 
a  very  profound  impression  upon  many  of  those  who  heard 
his  speech.  Others  felt  that  France  overstated  the  dangers 
from  Germany. 

But,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  argument  made  by  M. 
Briand,  it  was  clear  from  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Hughes  when  M.  Briand  finished,  that  while  there 
is  sympathy  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  France's  position,  neither  nation  is  willing  to  enter 
into  such  an  explicit  undertaking  to  aid  France  as  the 
French  representatives  evidently  seek. 

The  question  of  land  armaments  came  up  formally  at  the 
third  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  held  on  Monday, 
November  21.  Secretary  Hughes  began  the  discussion  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  said : 

MR.  HUGHES  OUTLINES  AMERICA'S  COURSE 

So  far  as  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  no 
question  is  presented.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 


United  States — it  is  its  traditional  policy — to  have  the 
regular  military  establishment  upon  the  smallest  possible 
basis.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  there  were  in  the  field 
and  in  training  in  the  American  Army  upwards  of  4,200,000 
men.  At  once,  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  demobiliza- 
tion began,  and  it  was  practically  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  and  today  our  regular  establishment 
numbers  less  than  160,000  men. 

While,  however,  we  have  this  gratifying  condition  with 
respect  to  the  military  forces  in  the  United  States,  we  fully 
recognize  the  special  difficulties  that  exist  with  respect  to 
military  forces  abroad.  We  fully  understand  the  appre- 
hensions that  exist,  and  also  the  essential  conditions  of 
national  security  which  must  appeal  to  all  the  powers  that 
are  here  represented. 

It  is  regarded  as  fitting  at  this  time  that  there  should  be 
the  freest  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  views  upon 
this  subject  of  land  armament  or  military  forces  by  the 
delegates  present,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  all  delegates  that 
the  considerations  that  are  pertinent  and  full  explanation 
of  all  the  conditions  that  exist  that  bear  upon  the  matter 
should  be  had,  and  that  all  of  the  delegates  of  the  govern- 
ments represented  here  should  have  opportunity  to  present 
fully  the  matters  which  they  think  should  be  understood  by 
the  Conference  and  by  the  world. 

M.  BRIAND  SPEAKS  FOR  FRANCE 

M.  Briand  then  delivered  his  speech,  of  which  the  essen- 
tials are  as  given  below : 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  appear  to  your  eyes  and  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  with  its  true,  genuine  face,  as  it  is; 
that  will  show  you  that  she  is  ready,  and  I  might  say, 
perhaps,  more  ready  than  any  other  country,  to  direct  her 
attention  and  her  earnest  will  to  whatever  steps  may  be 
thought  desirable  in  order  to  insure  final  peace  for  the 
world.  Nothing,  for  my  colleagues  and  myself,  would  be 
more  pleasant  than  to  be  about  to  tell  you  this:  We  bring 
here  sacrifices  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  We  have  our 
own  security  insured.  We  lay  down  arms.  We  should  be 
so  happy  to  be  able  to  make  that  gesture  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  final  disarmament  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  speak  in  this  way.  I  say  also, 
unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  right  to  do  so.  I  shall 
briefly  explain,  later  on,  for  what  reasons.  I  shall  tell  you. 
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for  Franco,  tluit  she  wnnts  to  make  pence.  If  you  want  to 
make  ix-acc.  there  must  IH-  two  people,  you  yourself  aud  the 
nolghlMir  opposite.  To  make  peace— I  am  speaking,  of 
.  .  of  IMIII!  armament— It  is  not  sufficient  to  rcdu, ••• 
effectives  ami  decrease  war  material.  That  is  the  physical 
side,  tlie  physical  aspect,  of  things.  Then'  is  another  con- 
sideration, which  we  have  no  right  t"  neglect  In  such  a 
problem,  that  touches  vital  quest  inns  which  are  of  the  most 
serious  character  for  the  country  concerned.  It  is  necessary 
that  Ivesidos  this  physical  dlfuirniament.  there  should  be  In 
those  same  circles  what  I  shall  call  a  general  atmosphere 
of  peace.  In  other  words,  a  moral  disarmament  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  material  one.  I  have  the  right  to  say  this,  and 
I  hope  to  be  about  to  prove  It  to  yon.  And  I  have  the  right 
to  say  to  you  that  In  Euro|>o.  as  it  is  at  present,  there  are 
serious  elements  of  instability,  there  are  such  conditions 
iliug  that  France  \a  obliged  to  face  them,  and  to  con- 
template the  necessary  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of 
her  own  security. 

I  am  now  staying  In  a  country  many  of  the  men  of  which 
have  already  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  France  and 
knowing  exactly  what  she  Is.  They  came  to  us  in  the  most 
critical  time  of  the  war.  They  came  and  shed  their  blood- 
mingled  their  blood— with  ours,  and  they  shared  our  life; 
and  they  have  seen  France  and  they  now  know  what  France 
is.  They  have  seen  Eurofie  and  they  know  what  Kurope  is. 
And  certainly  these  men  have  contributed  to  enlighten  their 
own  countrymen,  and  they  have  done  everything  to  dispel 
and  drive  away  those  noxious  gases  which  have  been  spread 
about  and  under  which  certain  people  have  been  trying  to 
mask  and  to  conceal  the  true  face  of  France. 

Here  in  this  country  you  are  living  among  States  which 
do  not  know  the  entangled  barriers  and  frontiers  of  Europe. 
Here  you  live  In  an  immense  expanse  of  space.  You  do  not 
know  any  factions  on  your  own  land.  You  have  nothing  to 
fear.  So  that  It  is  rather  difficult  for  some  of  you — it  must 
be  difficult  for  some  of  you — to  realize  what  are  the  con- 
ditions at  present  prevailing  In  Europe,  after  war  and  after 
victory. 

I  quite  admit  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  come  and  tell  me  this:  "The  War  is  won.  Peace  Is 
signed.  Germany  has  reduced  her  army  to  a  great  extent. 
Most  of  her  war  material  has  been  destroyed.  What  Is  it 
that  prevents  i>eace  from  now  reigning  In  Kurope?  Why 
is  it  that  France  keeps  such  a  considerable  army,  abundantly 
provided  with  war  material?" 

Says  France  Has  No  Hidden  Designs 

Of  course,  in  saying  this  only  certain  people  have  got 
something  at  the  back  of  their  minds.  They  suggest  that 
France  also  has  some  hidden  thought,  some  hidden  design. 
It  has  been  said  that  Franco  wanted  to  Install  in  Euro]x-  a 
sort  of  military  supremacy,  and  that,  after  all,  she  wanted 
to  be  so  simply  to  take  the  place  Germany  occupied  before 
the  war.  Gentlemen,  perhaps  tills  Is  the  most  painful,  heart 
rending,  and  cruel  thing  that  a  Frenchman  can  hear. 
And  for  them  to  say.  after  the  direful  war  from  which  we 
have  just  emerged — unprovoked  war  which  we  had  to 
undergo — to  he  again  in  the  cruel  necessity  to  give  to  tin- 
world  only  the  appcaramv  that  we  have  perfidious  Intentions 
and  military  design — thK  gentlemen,  constitutes,  I  may  say. 
the  most  disheartening  thing  for  us.  If  we  had  not  the  full 
confidence  of  those  that  know  my  country,  those  that  have 
seen  It,  they  can  testify  that  not  one  word  of  it  is  true. 
If  there  Is  a  country  that  has  deliberately  turned  her  steps 
toward  peace,  that  wants  peace  with  all  her  heart,  be- 
lieves in  It  with  her  entire  faith — If  there  Is  a  country  that 
does  this,  gentlemen.  It  Is  France. 

Since  the  Armistice  we  have  had  many  disappointments. 
France  has  had  to  wait  for  certain  realizations  which  she 
has  not  been  able  to  get.  She  has  seen  Germany  digress — 
haggle  over  the  signature  which  she  had  given.  Germany 
has  refused  to  stand  by  her  pledged  word.  She  has  refused 
to  pay  compensation  due  for  the  devastated  regions.  She 
has  declined  to  make  the  gesture  of  chastisement  that, 
after  all.  every  man  of  sense  would  expect  after  the  horrors 
that  we  have  witnessed.  Germany  has  refused  to  disarm. 
At  that  time  France  was  strong  and  Germany  could  not 
resist.  I'ulilic  opinion  in  France  was  naturally  impatient, 


while  under  this  provocation  France  remained  perfc-ctly 
cool.  There  was  not  one  u'esture  "ti  her  part  to  aggra\:ile 
the  situation. 

I  may  say  here  emphatically.  In  the  face  of  the  world,  we 
have  no  hatred  in  our  hearts,  and  France  will  do  everything 
she  can.  She  will  use  every  means  to  prevent  lie! wren 
< ierinany  and  herself  a  recurrence  of  these  Moody  conflicts. 
She  wishes  for  nothing  els,-  Imt  that  the  two  peoples  should 
lie  able  to  live  side  h\  side  in  the  normal  conditions  of 
peace.  But,  after  all,  we  have  no  right  to  forget.  We  have 
no  right  to  abandon  ourselves.  We  have  no  right  to  weaken 
our  iiositlon,  were  it  only  because  we  must  avoid  gixing  rise. 
in  the  bosom  that  would  only  be  too  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  to  certain  hopes  that  would  l>c  encouraged  by  our 
weakness. 

Gentlemen,  1  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  disarmament  and  I  referred  in  my  remarks  to 
Cermany.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust;  nothing  Is  further 
from  my  mind.  Hut  we  know  there  is  in  Germany — there 
is  one  part  of  Germany  that  Is  for  i>eace.  There  are  many 
l>eople,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  who  want  to 
work,  who  have  had  enough  of  this  war.  who  have  had 
enough  of  war  altogether,  and  who  are  most  anxious  to 
settle  down  In  peace,  and  also  to  set  to  work.  We  shall 
do  everything  to  help  that  (ierinany.  and  If  she  wants  t" 
restore  her  balance  in  the  bosom  of  a  pacific  republic  and 
democratic  institutions,  then  we  can  help  her.  and  we  shall 
all  be  able  to  contemplate  the  future  with  feelings  of  se- 
curity. 

Part  of  Germany  Has  Not  Changed 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  Germany,  a  Germany 
which  has  not  changed  her  mind  and  to  which  the  last  war 
has  taught  no  lesson.  That  (ierinany  keeps  thoughts  in  the 
hack  of  her  mind;  she  has  the  same  designs  which  she 
entertained  before  the  war;  she  has  kept  the  same  preoccu- 
pations and  she  cherishes  the  same  ambitions  as  the  Holieu- 
zollerns  did.  And  how  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  this?  How 
can  we  ignore  this  state  of  things?  This,  gentlemen,  is 
happening  at  our  very  doors ;  we  have  only  got  to  look. 
This  is  happening  but  a  few  miles  from  us,  and  we  can 
follow  the  thoughts  of  the  Germans,  or  certain  Germans, 
and  the  evolution  which  is  taking  place.  And.  more  than 
that,  we  have  witnessed  certain  attempts  to  return  to  the 
state  of  things.  Nobody  could  be  mistaken  about  the  real 
l>earlng  of  what  was  called  the  Kapp  Putsch.  We  know 
very  well  that  if  it  had  succeeded.  Cermany  would  have  re- 
turned to  her  pre-war  state,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
might  have  happened,  or,  rather,  we  know  too  well  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

Gentlemen,  a  volume  has  been  published  by  no  less  a  man 
than  Field  Marshal  I.udendorf.  who  still  enjoys  great  au- 
thority in  many  Gorman  circles  and  who  is  followed  by  a 
great  part  of  the  elite  in  Germany — professors,  philoso- 
phers, writers,  etc.  What  do  we  read  in  this  book?  Gentle- 
men, I  should  not  like  to  make  too  many  quotations.  I 
should  not  like  to  prolong  this  sjiccch.  and  perhaps  draw 
too  much  on  your  attention;  but  his  Is  part  of  my  brief, 
and  if  you  are,  like  me,  convinced  that  the  moral  element 
Is  of  the  utmost  imiiortunce,  you  will  allow  me  to  read  ju.-t 
two  or  three  passages.  This  is  the  first  quotation: 

"It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  learn  to  understand  that 
we  live  in  a  warlike  time,  that  struggle  will  remain  for- 
ever,  for  the  single  individual  as  for  the  state,  a  natural 
phenomenon,  and  that  the  struggle  Is  equally  great  on  the 
I  >ivlue  order  of  the  world." 

In  the  same  book  Marshal  I.udendorf  produces  these  ter- 
rible words  of  de  Molcke  on  the  llth  of  December,  1919: 

"Kternal  peace  is  a  dream;  It  is  not  even  a  beautjful 
dream,  and  war  Is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  order  of  the 
world,  such  as  it  has  been  created  by  God.  It  Is  by  war 
that  are  developed  the  noblest  virtues  of  man— courage. 
disinterestedness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  up 
to  the  abandonment  of  one's  own  life.  Without  war  the 
world  would  sink  In  the  morass  of  materialism." 

And  further — this  Is  Marshal  I.udendorf  himself  speaking 
now: 

"It  is  for  the  j-olitical  education  of  the  German  people. 
and  It  is  an  Indispensable  notion,  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  that  in  the  future  war  will  l>e  the  last  and  the 
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only  decisive  means  of  policy;  that  thought,  completed  by 
the  virile  life  of  war,  the  Entente  shall  not  he  able  to  forbid 
the  German  people  to  entertain  it,  although  they  are  trying 
to  take  it  away  from  us.  War  is  the  corner-stone  of  all 
intelligent  policy.  H  is  the  corner-stone  of  every  form  of 
future,  even,  and  chiefly  of  the  future  of  the  German 


P 

And!  lastly,  Marshal  Ludendorf  says  this  : 

"The  warlike  qualities  of  the  Prussian  and  German  army 
have  been  put  to  the  proof  on  the  bloody  battlefields.  The 
German  people  need  no  other  qualities  for  their  moral 
renovation.  The  spirit  of  the  former  army  must  be  the 
germ  which  will  allow  this  renovation  to  take  place." 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  words  used  by  the  highest  Ger- 
man authorities,  who  have  preserved,  and  I  can  quite  under- 
stand it,  the  full  part,  the  great  part  at  least,  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  German  people,  and  that  is  what  we  are  listen- 
ing to  now.  After  a  war  that  has  caused  the  death  of 
millions  of  men,  after  the  sore  wounds  that  have  been  in- 
flicted and  that  are  still  bleeding  in  the  sides  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  being  taught 
at  the  very  door  of  France.  How  can  you  expect  that 
France  should  close  her  eyes  to  such  words? 

Practical  Questions  in  German  Danger 

I  now  come  to  the  physical  aspects  of  disarmament.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  somebody  might  say  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  harbor  evil  designs;  to  make  war,  one  must 
have  appropriate  means,  because  when  it  is  a  question  of 
war  enormous  effectives  are  necessary;  you  must  have  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  ;  you  must  have  plenti- 
ful material  —  rifles,  guns,  machine-guns,  artillery,  etc.  — 
and  Germany  has  no  longer  any  of  these.  Germany,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  effectives,  just  emerging  from  the  war, 
from  a  war  where  her  men  have  been  fighting  for  four 
years—  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  underestimate  the  valor 
of  her  soldiers  —  our  soldiers  have  had  to  face  and  to  fight 
the  German  soldiers,  and  they  know  to  what  point  the 
German  soldier  is  able  to  carry  his  heroism  ;  but  Germany, 
just  issuing  from  the  war,  still  has  seven  million  men  over 
there  in  Germany  who  have  made  the  war.  Of  course,  you 
will  say  they  are  not  actually  serving  under  the  flag;  they 
are  not  living  in  barracks.  Certainly.  Have  these  men  any 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  ready  to  be  marshalled 
to  the  field?  Is  is  possible  to  mobilize  such  an  army  to- 
morrow? 

To  this  question  I  answer,  Yes  ;  and  I  am  going  to  explain 
it.  Since  the  war,  since  the  moment  peace  was  signed, 
Germany  has  constituted  a  force,  a  so-called  police  force, 
which  was  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
That  force  is  called  the  Rcirhsweh.  It  is  to  include  100,000 
men,  and  in  fact  does  include  100,000  men.  But  what  men? 
They  are  nearly  all  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers.  I 
mean,  gentlemen,  regulars,  all  having  served  in  or  having 
belonging  to  the  old  army.  Therefore,  the  cadres  are  ready 
there;  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  ready 
to  marshal  the  army  of  tomorrow. 

And  what  is  that  army?  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  peace  treaty?  Is  it  only  for  puriwses  of 
public  order?  No.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  those 
on  which  I  have  to  express  the  state  of  facts  as  they  are. 

According  to  secret  instructions  issued  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  Reichgweh  is  to  prepare  not  only  for  police 
purposes,  but  also  for  war,  and  is  to  train  for  war,  with 
the  necessary  rehearsals  and  maneuvers. 

There  is  something  more.  Germany  has  another  de- 
nomination ;  there  is  another  group,  called  ein  voner  verein. 
This  group  includes  almost  all  the  men  of  good  will  who  are 
ready  to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  need,  and  instead  of 
using  it  only  to  preserve  internal  order,  it  might  be  used 
for  other  purposes. 

The  danger  was  so  real  that  the  Allies  were  obliged  to 
send  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  to  demand  this  force  should 
be  disarmed. 

At  another  moment,  under  an  organization  called  the 
Orgete,  which  is  the  organization  of  war,  the  ein  voner 
verein  acquired  such  strength  and  became  such  a  threat  that 
the  I'rime  Minister  of  Bavaria,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  informed  the  world  that  he  had  at  his  dispose]  and 


he  could  raise  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  plentifully  provided  with  rifles,  machine-guns, 
and  artillery.  Well,  that  force  has  been  disorganized. 

The  German  Government  has  done  its  duty,  and  nobody 
more  than  myself  is  ready  to  recognize  it.  It  is  only  a  duty 
on  my  part,  a  mere  duty ;  a  mere  sense  of  fair-play.  I 
stated  it  in  my  own  Parliament.  I  am  ready  to  recognize 
that  the  German  Chancellor,  Chancellor  Wirt,  is  a  man  of 
good  will,  animated  by  fair  purposes,  loyal  and  frank,  and 
that  he  has  applied  every  endeavor,  acting  with  no  small 
merit  on  his  part,  in  order  to  really  realize  a  state  of  peace, 
and  honor  the  signature  of  Germany.  But  this  government 
in  Germany  is  weak.  It  is  being  watched.  Snares  are  laid 
in  their  path  and  they  might  fall  at  any  moment. 

While  I  may  say  on  our  side  we  are  ready  to  do  every- 
thing in  order  to  allow  this  great  people  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  of  peace,  and  the  German  Government,  as  I  s;ii<l. 
dissolved  the  Einvornerverein,  there  is  something  else,  gen- 
tlemen. There  is  another  force,  which  is  called  the  Chez- 
hcitz  Politze.  That  is  also  a  police  force.  It  includes 
150,000  men.  These  are  enlisted  men.  The  force  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  regulars,  officers,  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  or  at  least  non-commissioned  officers 
ready  to  undergo  a  new  period  of  military  service.  We 
demanded  the  dissolution  of  this  force,  but  what  happened? 
The  Chezhcitz  I'olitze  disappeared,  but  another  came  in  its 
place — the  Schutz  Polite;  but  it  was  just  the  same.  That 
included  150,000  men.  So  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  local 
police  force,  it  became  a  general  police  force,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  central  government,  that  could  be  used  any- 
where on  German  territory.  So  that  we  come  to  a  total  of 
250,000  men,  and  enough  men  that  are  real  officers,  ready  to 
marshal  the  troops  who  are  training,  to  be  ready  instantly 
in  case  of  war.  These  men  are  constantly  watched  by  the 
government. 

M.  Briand's  Conclusions 

M.  Briand  continued  at  some  length  in  the  development  of 
the  argument  given  above,  and  then  continued : 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  very  shortly  reach  my  conclusions. 

The  thought  of  reducing  the  armaments,  which  was  the 
noble  purpose  of  this  Conference,  is  not  one  from  which  we 
would  feel  disinterested  from  the  point  of  view  of  land 
armaments.  We  have  shown  it  already.  Immediately  after 
the  armistice  demobilization  began,  and  demobilization  began 
as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as  possible.  According  to  the 
military  laws  of  France,  there  are  to  be  three  classes  of 
men — that  is,  three  generations  of  young  men  under  the 
flag.  That  law  is  still  extent;  that  law  is  still  valid.  It  has 
not  been  abrogated  yet,  and  the  government  has  taken  the 
responsibility  to  reduce  to  two  years  the  time  spent  under 
other  flags,  and  instead  of  three  classes,  three  generations 
of  young  men,  we  have  only  two  undergoing  military  service. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  immediate  reduction  by  one-third  that 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  effectives,  and  I  am  speaking 
of  the  normal  effectives  of  the  metropolis,  leaving  aside 
troops  needed  for  colonial  occupation  or  obligation  imposed 
by  treaty,  in  Khineland  or  countries  and  other  plebiscite. 
We  did  not  think  that  endeavor  was  sufficient,  and  in  the 
future  we  have  plans  in  order  to  further  restrict  the  extent 
of  our  armies.  In  a  few  days  it  is  certain  that  the  proposals 
of  the  government  will  lie  passed  in  the  Chamber,  and  in 
order  to  further  reduce  the  military  service  by  half;  that  is 
to  say,  there  will  lie  only  one  class  and  a  half  actually  serv- 
ing. The  metropolitan  French  army  would  be,  therefore, 
reduced  by  half;  but  if  anybody  asks  us  to  go  further,  to 
consent  to  other  reductions,  I  should  have  to  answer  clearly 
and  definitely  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  it 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  a  most  serious  danger. 

You  might  possibly  come  and  tell  us :  "This  danger  that 
you  are  exposed  to,  we  see  it,  we  realize  it,  and  we  are  going 
to  share  it  with  yon.  We  are  going  to  offer  you  all  means — 
put  all  means  at  your  disposal  in  order  to  secure  your 
safety."  Immediately,  if  we  heard  those  words,  of  course 
we  would  strike  upon  another  plan.  We  should  be  only  too 
pleased  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose.  But 
we  understand  the  difficulties  and  the  necessities  of  the 
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-talesmen  <>f  other  countries.  We  understand  tin-  position 
of  ,,tli.-r  people-,  who  have  al-o  to  face  ililllcult  anil  troiib 
Ion-,  filiations.  \Vc  arc  not  selfish  enough  to  ask  oilier  IM-O 
pic  to  give  a  part  .if  their  sovereign  nalionul  independence 
in  order  to  turn  it  to  our  Ix-nelll  and  i-onic  to  our  help.  We 
do  not  exi>cct  it  .  but  here  I  am  ap|H-aling  to  your  con 
sciences.  If  France  Is  to  remain  iilone.  facing  the  situation 
Midi  as  I  have  described,  and  without  an\  exaggeration,  you 
must  not  deny  her  what  she  wants  in  order  to  insure  her 
sccuritj.  You  must  let  her  do  what  she  lias  to  do.  If  need 
arise  and  if  the  time  comes. 

I  should  IK-  the  last  one  here  to  tr.\  to  restrict  the  noble 
endeavors  which  are  being  made  here  In  order  to  limit 
armament  as  in  the  Conference  which  lias  Ix-en  convened, 
with  such  noble  purposes  In  view,  ami  I  should  like  to  IK- 
able  to  say  that  I  foresee  no  limit,  no  restriction,  to  your 
labors  and  to  the  results  which  you  may  achieve.  Any  ques- 
tion here  can  be  debated  and  can  be  resolved  upon;  but  I 
must  draw  your  attention  to  one  tiling:  Moral  disarmament 
of  France  would  be  very  dangerous. 

Allow  me  to  say  it  will  be  most  unju  t.  \Ve  do  not  enjoy 
the  Millicient  condition.  We  should  be  ready  to  do  it,  but 
the  time  has  not  come  yet  to  give  up  our  defense  for  the 
sake  of  final  peace  in  Kurope.  We  have  to  know,  however, 
that  France  Is  not  morally  isolated;  that  she  still  has  with 
her  the  men  of  good  will  and  the  heart  of  nil  people  who 
have  fought  with  her  on  the  same  battlelield.  The  true  con- 
dition of  a  moral  disarmament  In  tier-many  I  mean  to  say 
1  am  referring  to  these  noxious  elements  of  which  I  have 
already  sixjken — the  true  condition  at  this  time  of  disarma- 
ment in  (iermany  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  should  he  known 
over  there  that  France  Is  not  alone,  and  then  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  poisonous  propaganda  of  which  I  have  spoken 
will  simply  run  up  dead  against  the  wall;  that  it  will  not 
be  able  to  go  through,  and  that  nobody  anywhere  will  believe 
in  it.  If  those  that  still  harbor  evil  designs  know  that,  and 
If  those  that  entertain  happy  ideas  of  peace — this  working 
that  want  to  return  to  a  normal  state  of  peace — If  it  is 
known  In  Germany  that  France  la  not  morally  alone,  peace 
will  come  back  much  quicker;  and  the  words  of  anger,  the 
words  of  revenge,  will  be  simply  preached  in  the  wilderness. 
It  will  l>e  impossible  for  <  lei-many  to  reconstruct  a  defensive 
army,  and  she  will  IK?  able  to  install  democratic  institutions. 
and  then  we  can  all  hope  for  final  conditions  of  peace. 
Everything  that  France  can  do  in  this  direction  she  will  do. 
In  fact,  she  has  already  done  much.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
open  conversations  with  the  Herman  (Government  in  order 
to  settle  this  painful  question  of  reparation  for  the  devas- 
tated regions.  Everything  has  been  done  and  will  lie  done 
in  order  to  restore  normal  conditions,  and  the  hour  will 
come  when  everything  will  be  settled;  but.  tin-  hour  has  not 
\.-t  come. 

If  by  direction  given  to  the  labors  of  the  Conference  it 
were  [Hisslble  Somewhere  over  there  in  I-:III-O|H-  if  it  were 
•  Ic  to  say  that  the  outcome  of  this  Conference  is  in- 
direct blame  and  opprobrium  cast  upon  France — if  it  was 
|K>ssible  to  |Hiint  out  Franc.-  as  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  is  still  imperialiMn-.  as  the  only  country  that 
oppo-'s  tinal  disarmament,  then,  gentlemen.  Ibis  Conference 
Would  indeed  have  dealt  us  a  severe  blow.  Hut  I  am  quite 
sure  that  nothing  Is  further  from  your  minds  and  from 
your  Intentions. 

THE  BRITISH  REPLY 

The  vital  part  of  the  reply  made  by  Mr.  Halfour.  on  behalf 
of  the  British,  follows: 

It  must  l>e  acknowledged,  sorrowfully  acknowledged,  that 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  not  ho|>cful  for 
any  Immediate  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  land  arma- 
ments. And  why  is-  it  why  is  it  that  there  is  this  great 
difference  U-tween  land  armaments  and  sea  armaments'- 
Why  is  it  that  we  all  here  look  forward  with  a  confidence, 
which  I  think  Is  not  overrated,  a  serene  confidence,  to  bring- 
ing about,  as  a  rcMilt  of  our  deliberations,  some  great  mcas 
nre.  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  program  laid  In-fore  you 
by  the  I'nlted  State-  Government — why  is  it  we  arc  hopeful 
of  coining  to  some  solution  of  the  great  naval  problem? 


It  is  because,  in  the  language  of  M.  I'.riand.  there  has  been, 
in   matters  maritime,  a  moral  disarmament,  and  it   is  on  tin- 
basis  of  the  moral   disarmament    that    tin-   physical   and   ma 
terial  disarmament  is  going  to  be  built.     That   is  whj    ««•  arc 
hopeful   about   the  naval   question.      And    whx    arc    \\ . 
hopeful    about,    at    least,    any    immediate    settlement    of    the 
military  question.      It   is  because,  as  M.   I'.riand  has  explained 
to  you.  in  that  case  there  has  not   been  moral  disarmament, 
because  We  have  no  assurance,   or   because   tin-    French   <Jo\ 
eminent,  who  watch  these  things  clo-ely,  have  no  assurance, 
either   in    Russia    or    in    Ccrmany.    that    moral    disarmament 
has  made  the  degree  of  progress  which  would  make  material 
disarmament   an   immediate  possibility. 

I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my  own  upon  this 
question.  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  facts,  as  they  have 
been  expounded  by  one  who  has  profoundly  studied  them  and 
whose  gifts  of  exposition  cannot  IN-  excelled. 

Only  this  I  would  say.  for  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  :  M.  Hi-land  appears  to  have 
some  fears  lest  France  should  feel  hersvlf  in  moral  isolation. 
That  would  be  a  tragedy  indeed. 

That  the  liberties  of  Kurope  and  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  France  in  particular,  should  be  maintained  and  guarded 
against  the  dominating  policy  of  her  eastern  neighbor  is  the 
cause  for  which  the  Ilritish  Kmpirc  fought  and  in  which  the 
Ili-itish  Kmplre  still  believes. 

Killed  on  the  Held  of  battle,  we  lost  nearlv  a  million  men. 
I  n m  talking  of  the  British  Empire  now.  We  lost  nearly  a 
million  men.  We  lost  well  over  two  million  men  in  addition, 
maimed  and  wounded. 

We  grieve  over  the  sacrifice  ;  we  do  not  repent  it.  And  if 
the  cause  of  international  liberty  was  worthy  of  this  im- 
mense sacrifice  from  one  of  the  allied  powers-- -I  speak  not 
of  others;  It  Is  not  my  right  to  si>cak  for  them— if  it  de- 
served and  required  this  sacrifice  from  one  of  the  allied  ami 
associated  powers,  and  If  we  at  all  events  have  not  changed 
our  views,  either  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  war  or  as  to 
its  necessity,  how  can  It  be  otherwise  than  if  a  similar 
necessity  should  again  arise,  If  again  the  lust  of  domination. 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  F.uroiK-  for  so  many  generations. 
should  again  threaten  the  peace,  the  Independence,  the  self- 
development  of  our  neighbors  and  allies,  bow  should  it  be 
possible  that  the  sympathies,  once  so  warm,  should  become 
refrigerated,  should  become  cold,  and  that  we.  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  great  cause  of  international  liberty,  should 
s<-e  that  cause  perish  before  our  eyes  rather  than  make  fur- 
ther sacrifices  in  Its  defense. 

MR.  HUGHES  ON  AMERICA'S  ATTITUDE 

Secretary  Hughes  said,  in  part  : 

\o  words  ever  spoken  by  France  have  fallen  upon  deaf 
cars  in  the  United  States.  The  heart  of  America  wa- 
th rilled  by  her  valor  and  her  sacritli-e.  and  the  memory  of 
her  stand  for  liberty  is  imperishable  in  this  country,  de- 
voted to  the  institutions  of  liberty. 

It  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  llriand  has  said  that  what  is 
essential  at  tills  time,  in  order  that  we  may  achieve  the 
great  ideal,  is  the  will  to  IK-HCC.  And  there  can  l«-  no  hope 
of  a  will  to  peace  until  Institutions  of  liberty  and  justice  are 
secure  among  all  peace-loving  people. 

May  I  say,  In  response  to  a  word  which  challenged  the 
attention  of  us  all  as  it  was  uttered  by  Mr.  llriand.  thai 
there  is  no  moral  isolation  for  the  defenders  of  liberty  ami 
justice.  We  understand  the  dllliculties ;  what  has  been  said 
will  be  read  throughout  this  broad  land  by  a  people  that 
desires  to  understand.  The  essential  condition  of  progress 
toward  a  mutual  understanding  ami  a  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  Is  that  we  should  know  exactly  the  dilli- 
culties  which  each  nation  has  to  consider,  that  we  should  be 
able  justly  to  appraise  them,  that  we  should  have  the  mo-t 
candid  and  complete  statement  of  all  that  Is  Involved  In 
them,  and  then,  with-that  full  appreciation  of  the  npprehen- 
-ions.  of  the  dangers  of  nil  that  may  create  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  the  jMillc-y  that  we  are  most  anxi..u-  to  pursue,  we 
should  then  plan  to  meet  the  case  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent;  and  thus  the  will  to  |>cacc  may  have  effective  ex- 
pression. 
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FAR  EASTERN  QUESTIONS 


The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Far  Eastern  Committee,  began 
its  work  on  November  16  and  immediately  got  before  it  tlie 
Chinese  questions.  The  Chinese  delegation  submitted  ten 
principles,  the  application  of  which  to  existing  and  future 
political  and  economic  problems  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
delegation,  make  for  order  and  progress.  These  ten  points 
follow : 

1.  (a)  The   powers   engage    to   respect   and    observe    the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  and  administrative  inde- 
pendence of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

(6)  China,  upon  her  part,  is  prepared  to  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory 
or  littoral  to  any  power. 

2.  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the 
so-called  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  having   treaty   relations  with 
China,  is  prepared  to  accept  and  apply  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  without  exception. 

3.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and 
maintaining  peace   in   the   Pacific   and   the    Far   East,   the 
powers  agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty 
or  agreement  directly  affecting  China  or  the  general  peace 
in   these   regions   without   previously   notifying   China    and 
giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

4.  All   special   rights,   privileges,   immunities,   or  commit- 
ments,   whatever    their    character    or    contractual    basis, 
claimed  by  any  of  the  powers  in  or  relating  to  China  are  to 
be  declared,   and   all   such  or   future   claims   not   so   made 
known  are  to  be  deemed  null  and  void.     The  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  commitments  now  known  or  to  be 
declared  are  to  be  examined  witli  a  view  to  determining 
their  scope  and  validity  and,  if  valid,  to  harmonizing  them 
with  one  another  and  with  the  principles  declared  by  this 
Conference. 

5.  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
existing  limitations  upon  China's  political  jurisdictional  and 
administrative  freedom  of  action  are  to  be  removed. 

6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be   at- 
tached to  China's  present  commitments  which  are  without 
time  limits. 

7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  special 
rights  or  privileges,  the  well-established  principle  of  con- 
struction,  that   such  grants  shall   be  strictly   construed   in 
favor  of  the  grantors,  is  to  be  observed. 

8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in 
future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

10.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences,  to  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  for  the  discussion  of  international 
questions  relative  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  as  a  basis 
for  the  determination  of  common  policies  of  the  signatory 
powers  in  relation  thereto. 

On  November  19  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  resumed 
consideration  of  Chinese  affairs,  and  Admiral  Baron  Kato 
gave  Japan's  attitude  as  this : 

JAPANESE  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CHINA 

1.  It  seems  to  the  Japanese  delegation  that  existing  diffi- 
culties In  China  lie  no  less  in  her  domestic  situation  than  in 
her  external  relations.    We  are  anxious  to  see  peace  and 
unity   re-established   at   the   earliest  possible   moment,    but 
we  want  to  avoid  all  action  that  may  be  construed  as  an 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.     All  that  this 
Conference  can  achieve  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  adjust  China's 
foreign    relations,    leaving    her    domestic    situation    to    be 
worked  out  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

2.  The  Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  assure  the  Chinese 
delegation  and  the  whole  Conference  that  Japan  has  every 
desire  to  cultivate  the  happiest  relations  with  China.     We 
are   solicitous   of   making   whatever   contributions    we    are 


capable  of  toward  China's  realization  of  her  just  and  legiti- 
mate aspirations.  We  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any 
policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  any  part  of  China. 
We  adhere,  without  condition  or  reservation,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity"  in  China. 
We  look  to  China  in  particular  for  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials essential  to  our  industrial  life  and  for  foodstuffs  as 
well.  In  the  purchase  of  such  materials  from  China,  as  in 
all  our  trade  relations  with  that  country,  we  do  not  claim 
any  special  rights  or  privileges  and  we  welcome  fair  and 
honest  competition  with  all  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality, which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  join  with  other  delegations  in  the  endeavor  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  in  a  manner  fair  and  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 

We  have  come  to  this  Conference  not  to  advance  our 
own  selfish  interests ;  we  have  come  to  co-operate  with  all 
nations  interested  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  peace  in  the 
Far  East  and  friendship  among  nations. 

3.  The  Japanese  delegation  understands  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  Conference  is  to  establish,  in  common  accord, 
policies  and  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  future  actions 
of  the  nations  here  represented.  Although  we  are  ready  to 
explain  or  discuss  any  problem  which  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Conference  is  taken  up,  we  should  regret  undue  protraction 
of  the  discussions  by  detailed  examination  of  innumerable 
minor  matters. 

Baron  de  Cartier,  for  Belgium;  Senator  Schanzer,  for 
Italy ;  Premier  Briand,  for  France ;  Jonkeer  van  Karnebeek, 
for  Holland ;  Viscount  d'Alte,  for  Portugal,  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
for  Great  Britain,  all  expressed  deep  friendship  for  China 
and  purpose  to  aid  her.  This  summary  of  the  latter's  re- 
marks was  issued  by  the  committee: 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  VIEWS 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add 
one  word  to  what  had  been  said  by  his  colleagues  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  a  general  order  which  had  been 
raised.  His  reason  for  saying  this  was  that  he  had  nothing 
to  add  to  the  frequent  declarations  of  the  government  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent  on  all  these  questions ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  "open  door"  in  China,  the  integrity  of  China, 
and  the  desirability  of  leaving  China  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation  and  to  maintain  control  over  its  own  affairs,  and 
of  substituting,  when  circumstances  warranted,  the  normal 
processes  of  law  for  extraterritoriality.  All  these  principles 
had  been  formulated  over  and  over  again,  in  explicit  terms, 
by  the  government  which  he  represented. 

Minister  Sze,  for  China,  voiced  his  appreciation  of  the 
sentiments  thus  expressed. 

Two  days  later  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  adopted  the 
four  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  powers  as  to  China  that 
have  become  known  as  the  Root  rules.  They  were  subse- 
quently added  to  by  a  resolution  prepared  by  Ambassador 
Cieddes,  of  the  British  delegation,  which  will  appear  later. 
The  Root  rules  follow : 

THE  ROOT  RULES 

It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  attending  this 
Conference,  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal — 

(1)  To   respect    the    sovereignty,    the    independence,   and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  op- 
portunity to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an 
effective  and  stable  government. 

(3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
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luiilly  for  the  commerce  anil  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
..iit   tin-  territory  of  China. 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  con- 
ditions iii  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  prlrUMM  which 
would  abridge  tin-  rights  of  the  sulijeets  or  citizens  of 
friendly  States  and  from  countenancing  action  Inimical  to 
the  security  of  such  States. 

The  next  day,  NoveiuU-r  J:1..  the  Far  Kastcrn  Committee 
considered  limitations  upon  China's  administration  au- 
tonomy, which  settled  Into  discussion  of  the  limit  of  5  per 
•  Tiit.  fixed  In  treaties  with  China  as  the  maximum  tariff 
slie  may  levy. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Underwood,  a  sulx-ommittee  was 
provided  to  deal  with  this,  and  the  Senator  was  made  Its 
chairman. 

On  the  following  day  Minister  Koo,  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation, entered  Into  a  full  discussion  of  the  disabilities 
China  suffers  under  existing  tariff  arrangements.  After 
outlining  the  causes  that  led  to  limitations  l.y  treaty  upon 
China's  right  to  fix  her  own  tariffs,  he  gummed  the  present 
situation  and  its  needs  In  this  wise,  according  to  the  official 
communique: 

THE  CUSTOMS  QUESTION 

The  tariff  of  1918  is  In  force  and  yields  only  3V,  per  cent. 
Mr.  Koo  proposed  to  restore  to  China  the  right  to  fix  and  to 
differentiate  the  import  tariff  rates:  but.  as  it  appeared 
hardly  possible  to  establish  a  new  regime  all  at  once,  he 
said  that  full  autonomy  should  be  restored  to  China  after 
a  certain  period  to  be  agreed  upon.  In  the  meanwhile  China 
would  impose  a  maximum  rate  and  would  like  to  enjoy  and 
have  full  freedom  within  that  maximum,  such  as  the  right 
of  differentiation  among  the  different  classes  of  commodities. 
But,  as  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment was  such  as  to  require  some  immediate  relief,  it 
was  proposed  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1922,  the  Chinese 
import  tariff  be  raised  to  12%  per  cent,  as  It  was  stipulated 
for  In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Creat  Britain,  and 
Japan. 

Among  the  reasons  he  alleged  in  support  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  following  is  the  gist  : 

1.  The  existing  customs  regime  in  China  constitutes  an 
infringement  of  China's  sovereign   right   to  fix   the   tariff 
rates  at  her  own  discretion. 

2.  It  deprives  China  of  the  power  to  make  reciprocity 
arrangements  with  the  foreign  powers.     While  all  foreign 
goods   imported   into   China   pay  only  5  per  cent,   Chinese 
goods  exported  to  foreign  countries  have  to  pay  duties  of  n 
maximum  rate.     Kxamples  were  given  to  show  this  lack  of 
n-ciproclty. 

'.'.  It  constitutes  a  serious  impediment  u|x>n  the  e<imom!c 
development  of  China. 

4.  As  the  system  now  stands,  there  is  only  one  uniform 
rate  and  no  differentiation  of  rates.     The  disadvantage  is 
obvious,  because  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  the  Chinese  people.    China  is  in  need  of 
machinery  and  metals,  for  which  China  would  like  to  im- 
pose a  tariff  rate  even  lower  than  the  5  per  cent.     For  luxu- 
ries, such  as  cigars  and  cigarettes,  they  ought  to  pay  heavy 
tax,  perhaps,  in  order  to  prevent  their  Injurious  effects  upon 
the  morals  and  social  habits  of  the  people.     As  it   stands. 
therefore,  the  Chinese  tariff  Is  not  sclent Itic  at  all. 

5.  The  present  tariff  has  occasioned  a  serious  loss  of  reve- 
nue  upon    the   Chinese   exchequer.     The    Item    of   customs 
duties  is  an  important  one  In  the  budget  of  nearly  all  coun- 
tries; for  Instance,  Croat  Britain  raised  12  per  cent  of  Its 
revenue  from  customs  duties:  France,  15  per  <vnt,  and  the 
United  States,  35  per  cent,  licfore  the  World  War,  but  the 
customs  revenue  in  the  Chinese  budget,  as  it  now  stands, 
becomes  a  comparatively  insignificant  factor. 

0.  The  present  regime  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  Chinese  Government  to  ask  for  a  revision,  as  it  was 
shown  in  the  pa.-i  e\[>cr!ences  In  1912  and  1918. 

7.  Kven  If  the  effective  5  per  cent  should  be  levied,  the 
revenue  resulting  therefrom  will  still  be  hardly  adequate  to 


meet  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  Coveriiim-nt.  as  the 
government  lias  many  functions  to  perform  in  matters  of 
modern  education,  sanitation,  public  utilities,  etc. 

FOREIGN  POST-OFFICES 

The  questions  of  foreign  |K>sl-olliccs  in  China  and  of  extra 
terrltoriality  were  raised  by  the  Chinese  delegates  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Far  Kastern  Committee  on  November  25. 

As  to  post-offices.  Minister  S/.e  made  a  statement  in  which 
the  following  appears : 

China  requests  that  the  powers  assembled  in  the  Confer- 
ence agree  at  once  to  abolish  all  inistal  services  now  main- 
tained by  them  In  China.  She  bases  her  request  upon  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  China  has  organized  and  is  now  conducting  a 
IMistal  system  covering  the  entire  country,  and  maintaining 
relations  with  all  foreign  countries,  adequate  to  meet  all 
requirements.  The  transmission  of  postal  mutter  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  I'ostal  Statutes 
of  October  lli.  U»21,  reading:  "The  postal  business  is  exclu- 
sively conducted  by  the  government." 

•_'.  That  the  existence  of  these  foreign  post-ollices  inter- 
feres with  and  makes  more  diflicult  the  development  of  this 
system  and  deprives  the  system  of  a  revenue  which  legally 
and  equitably  should  belong  to  it. 

:{.  That  the  maintenance  by  foreign  governments  of  ix.st- 
ollices  in  China  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  hitter's  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  and  rests  upon  no  treaty 
or  other  legal  rights. 

In  the  course  of  an  explanation  of  China's  own  postal 
service,  and  of  the  evils  that  creep  into  the  foreign-controlled 
post-offices,  Minister  Sze,  referring  to  long-discussed  abuses 
In  the  Japanese-controlled  offices,  said : 

Parcels  and  mail  matter  entering  China  from  abroad 
should  pass  a  customs  examination.  With  the  exception  of 
parcels  from  Shanghai  and  one  or  two  other  ports,  however. 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  but  few  parcels  or  other  articles 
transmitted  by  foreign  post-offices  are  ever  examined.  Co- 
o|>erution  between  foreign  postal  establishments  and  the  Chi- 
nese customs  is  extremely  difficult  and  in  practice  has  proven 
almost  impossible.  Thus  the  customs  revenues  are  very  ma- 
terially affected  and  foreign  post-offices  become  an  efficient 
aid  to  smugglers  of  contraband,  particularly  of  morphia. 
cocaine,  and  opium.  On  the  other  hand,  parcels  handled  by 
the  Chinese  post-office  are  subject  to  a  rigid  customs  exami- 
nation, duties  being  collected  in  most  cases  by  the  post-otlicc 
on  behalf  of  the  customs  administration.  The  Chine.se  post- 
office  Is  thus  working  under  a  handicap  In  < petition  with 

those  of  other  nations  within  its  own  territories. 

He  summed  his  argument  in  these  \\onl-: 

In  conclusion.  China  wishes  to  i>oint  out  that,  wholly  apart 
from  the  financial  loss  suffered  by  her  as  a  result  of  the  ex 
Istence  of  foreign  post-offices  on  her  soil  and  the  obstacles 
thereby  placed  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  her  own 
postal  system,  the  maintenance  of  such  otllces  represents  a 
most  direct  violation  of  her  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity.  It  Is  one,  moreover,  that  Is  peculiarly  objection- 
able, since  It  Is  a  constant,  visible  reminder  to  the  Chinese 
people  that  they  are  not  accorded  the  consideration  given  to 
other  peoples.  This  nc<Tssaril.v  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  Chinese  Covernment  In  the  eyes  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  more  difficult  the  already-difficult  problem 
of  maintaining  a  government  that  will  command  the  respect 
and  ready  obedience  of  her  population.  From  whatever 
standpoint  viewed,  the  continuance  of  these  foreign  p"-t 
offices  upon  Chinese  soil  should,  therefore'.  IM-  disapproved. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

I>r.  Wang,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Chinese  Supreme  Court. 
made  an  exposition  of  the  question  of  extraterritoriality. 
In  which  the  following  appears: 

i:\traterritorlallty  in  China  dates  back  almost   to  the  be 
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ginning  of  treaty  relations  with  foreign  countries.  It  was 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  1844  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  a  similar  provision  has  since  been 
inserted  in  the  treaties  with  other  powers.  Extraterritorial 
rights  were  granted  at  a  time  when,  there  were  only  five 
treaty  ports — that  is,  places  where  foreigner  could  trade 
and  reside.  Now  there  are  fifty  such  places  and  an  equal 
number  of  places  open  to  foreign  trade  on  China's  own  in- 
itiative. This  means  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons 
within  her  territory  over  whom  she  is  almost  powerless. 
This  anomalous  condition  has  become  a  serious  problem  with 
which  the  local  administration  is  confronted,  and  if  the  im- 
pairment of  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China  is  not  to  be  continued  the  matter  demands  immediate 
solution.  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  serious 
objections  to  the  extraterritorial  system. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  derogation  of  China's  sovereign 
rights  and  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  people  as  a  national 
humiliation. 

2.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  courts  in  one  and  the  same 
locality,  and  the  interrelation  of  such  courts  has  given  rise 
to  a  legal  situation  which  is  perplexing  both  to  the  trained 
lawyer  and  to  the  layman. 

3.  The  disadvantage  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law.     The  general  rule  is  that  the  law  to  be  applied  in  a 
given  case  is  the  law  of  the  defendant's  nationality ;  and  so, 
in  a  commercial  transaction  between,  say,  X  and  Y,  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
vary  according  as  X  sues  Y  first  or  Y  sues  X  first. 

4.  When  causes  of  action,  civil  or  criminal,  arise  in  which 
foreigners  are  defendants,  it  is  necessary  for  adjudication 
that   they  shall   be  carried   to  the   nearest   consular  court, 
which  may  be  many  miles  away :  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
the  necessary  witnesses  or  to  produce  other  necessary  evi- 
dence. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  a  further  disadvantage  to  the  Chinese  that 
foreigners  in  China,  under  cover  of  extraterritoriality,  claim 
immunity  from  local  taxes  and  excises  which  the  Chinese 
are  required  to  pay.    Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  worked  and  lived 
in  China  for  many  years,  has  this  to  say  in  his  work.  "These 
from  the  Land  of  Sinim"  :   "The  extraterritoriality  stipula- 
tion may  have  relieved  the  native  official'  of  some  trouble- 
some duties,  but  it  has  always  been  felt  to  be  offensive  and 
humiliating  and  has  ever  a  disintegrating  effect,  leading  the 
people  on  one  hand  to  despise   their  own  government  and 
officials,  and  on  the  other  to  envy  and  dislike  the  foreigner, 
withdrawn  from  native  control." 

Until  the  system  is  abolished  or  substantially  modified,  it 
is  inexpedient  for  China  to  open  her  entire  territory  to  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system 
have  been  so  obvious  that  Great  Britain  in  1902,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  1903,  and  Sweden  in  1908  agreed,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  to  relinquish  their  extraterritorial 
rights.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of 
these  treaties;  and,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  state  of  China's  laws  has  attained  the 
standard  to  which  she  is  expected  to  conform,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  China  has  made  great  progress  on  the  path 
of  legal  reform.  A  few  facts  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

A  law  codification  commission  for  the  compilation  and  re- 
vision of  laws  has  been  sitting  since  1904.  Five  codes  have 
been  prepared,  some  of  which  have  already  been  put  into 
force: 

First,  the  Civil  Code  (still  in  course  of  revision)  ;  second. 
Criminal  Code  (in  force  since  1912)  ;  third,  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure;  fourth,  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  both  of 
which  have  just  been  promulgated ;  fifth,  Commercial  Code, 
part  of  which  has  been  put  into  force. 

These  codes  have  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  experts  and  are  based  mainly  on  the  principles  of 
modern  jurisprudence.  Among  the  numerous  supplementary 
laws  may  be  especially  mentioned  a  law  of  1918,  called 
"Rules  for  the  Application  of  Foreign  Law,"  which  deals 
with  matters  relating  to  private  international  law.  Under 
these  rules  foreign  law  is  given  ample  application.  Then 
there  is  a  new  system  of  law  courts,  established  in  1910.  The 
judges  are  all  modern  trained  lawyers  and  no  one  can  be 


appointed  a  judge  unless  he  has  attained  the  requisite  legal 
training.  These  are  some  of  the  reforms  which  have  been 
carried  out  on  our  part. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  China  of  today  is  not  what  she 
was  twenty  years  ago  when  Great  Britain  encouraged  her  to 
reform  her  judicial  system,  and  a  fortiori  she  is  not  what 
she  was  eighty  years  ago  when  she  first  granted  extraterri- 
torial rights  to  the  treaty  powers.  I  have  made  these  ob- 
servations, not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  an  immediate 
and  complete  abolition  of  extraterritoriality,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  the  powers  to  co-operate  with  China  in  tak- 
ing initial  steps  toward  improving  and  eventually  abolishing 
the  existing  system  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
unsatisfactory  both  to  foreigners  and  Chinese.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  powers  to- 
ward this  question  as  expressed  by  the  various  delegations 
at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  committee. 

On  November  28  a  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Lodge,  to  which  had  been  referred  the  post-office  question, 
reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

THE  POST-OFFICE  AGREEMENT 

A.  Recognizing  tha  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
agencies  in  China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territories  or  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  treaty,  it  is  resolved: 

(1)  The    four    powers    having    such    postal    agencies 

agree  to  their  abandonment,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 
(a)   That   an   efficient   Chinese   postal   service   is 

maintained ; 

(6)  That  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese 
Government  that  they  contemplate  no 
change  in  the  present  postal  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  the  status  of  the  foreign  Co- 
director  General  is  concerned. 

(2)  To  enable   China   and   the   powers  concerned   to 

make  the  necessary   dispositions,   this  arrange- 
'  ment  shall  come  into  force  and  effect  not  later 
than . 

B.  Pending    the   complete    withdrawal    of    foreign    postal 
agencies,  the  four  powers  concerned  severally  undertake  to 
afford  full  facilities  to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to 
examine  in  those  agencies  all  postal  matter  (excepting  ordi- 
nary letters,  whether  registered  or  not,  which  upon  external 
examination  appear  plainly  to  contain  only  written  matter) 
passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  contain  articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband  or 
which  otherwise  contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws 
of  China. 

The  effective  date  of  withdrawal  of  foreign  post-offices 
was  left  blank  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
which  desired  to  consult  Tokyo.  Subsequently  January  1. 
1928,  was  made  the  date. 

In  this  meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  word  was 
received  from  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  extraterri- 
toriality that  it  was  making  progress,  and  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation brought  up  the  question  of  establishments  maintained 
in  China  by  foreign  powers  without  treaty  sanction.  These 
include  troops,  police  boxes.' and  telegraph  and  wireless  sta- 
tions. 

The  next  day  Senator  Lodge,  on  behalf  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  extraterritoriality,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions providing  for  a  commission  to  study  the  subject,  which 
were  adopted  unanimously : 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

The  representatives  of  the  powers  hereinafter  named,  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions in  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  to 
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wit.  til.-  I'nitcd  States  of  America.  Belgium,  tin-  British   Kin 
pin-.   France.  Italy.  Japan,  tin-  Netherlands.  Mini   Portugal. 

Having  taken  not.'  of  the  fart  tluit  In  the  treaty  Ix-tween 
tin-lit  Britain  ami  China,  dated  September  ",.  11HI-J;  in  the 
trcaij  Ix-tween  the  Unlteil  Stales  of  America  and  fliina. 
dated  October  8,  1903,  and  In  the-  treaty  Ix-twecn  .Iiipan  and 
China,  dated  October  S,  HKti.  these  several  powers  have 
agreed  to  give  every  assistance  towards  the  attainment  by 
tin-  I'hinese  liovenimellt  of  its  expressed  desire  to  reform 
Its  judicial  -\-tem,  and  to  bring  It  into  accord  with  that  of 
ru  nations,  ami  have  declared  that  they  are  also  -pre 
pared  to  relinquish  extraterritorial  right-  when  satisfied 
that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for 
their  administration,  and  other  considerations  warrant" 
them  In  so  doing: 

Being  sympathetically  dis|>oscd  towards  furthering  in  this 
regard  the  aspiration  to  which  the  I'hinese  delegation  gave 
expression  on  Xovemlx-r  Hi.  l!r_'l,  to  the  effect  that  •'imme- 
diately, or  as  six  in  as  circumstances  will  |x-rmit.  existing 
limitations  upon  fhina'-  political,  jiirisdictional.  and  ad 
ministratlve  freedom  of  action  are  to  Ix-  removed": 

Considering  that  an\  determination  in  regard  to  such 
action  as  might  he  appropriate  to  this  end  must  depend  upon 
the  ascertainment  and  appreciation  of  complicated  states  of 
fact  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  the  judicial  system  and  the 
methods  of  judicial  administration  of  China,  which  this  Con- 
ference Is  not  in  a  position  to  determine; 

Have  resolved 

That  the  governments  of  the  |x>wers  above  named  shall 
establish  a  commission  i  to  which  each  of  such  governments 
shall  appoint  one  member  i  to  Inquire  into  the  present  prac- 
tice of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China,  and  into  tin- 
laws  and  the  judicial  system  and  the  methods  of  judicial 
administration  of  China,  with  a  view  to  re|xjrting  to  the 
governments  of  the  several  powers  above  named  their  find- 
ings of  fact  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  their  recom- 
mendations ns  to  such  means  as  they  may  find  suitable  to 
Improve  the  existing  conditions  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice In  China,  and  to  assist  ..nd  further  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  liovernineiit  to  effect  such  legislation  and  judicial 
reforms  as  would  warrant  the  several  powers  in  relinquish- 
ing, either  progressively  or  otherwise,  their  resjx-ctive  rights 
•  •f  extraterritoriality: 

That  the  commission  herein  contemplated  shall  Ix-  consti- 
tuted within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Conference,  with  detailed  arrangements  to  Ix-  hereafter 
agreed  u|Hin  by  the  governments  of  the  powers  aliove  named. 
and  shall  be  Instructed  to  submit  its  re|M>rt  and  recommenda- 
tions within  one  year  after  the  first  mi-eting  of  the  com- 
mission. 

That  each  of  the  flowers  alxive  named  shall  lx>  denned  free 
to  accept  or  to  reject  all  or  any  portion  of  the  rerommenda 
lions  of  the  commission  herein  contemplated,  but  that  in  no 
case  shall  any  of  the  said  |x>wers  make  its  ai-reptance  of  all 
or  any  |H>rtlon  of  such  recommendations,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  de]x-ndent  on  the  granting  by  China  of  any  special 
conce-sion.  favor.  iHMiefit,  or  immunity,  whether  political  or 
economic. 

Additional  Resolution 

That  the  non-signatory  powers  having  by  treaty  extrater- 
ritorial rights  in  China  may  accede  to  the  resolution  affect- 
ing extraterritoriality  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
China  by  dc|xisiting.  within  three  months  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference,  a  written  notice  of  accession  with 
the  liovernment  of  the  I'nited  States  for  communication  by 
it  to  each  of  the  signatory  powers. 

Additional  Resolution 

That  China,  having  taken  note  of  the  resolutions  affecting 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  Investigate  and  report 
upon  extraterritoriality  and  the  administration  of  justice  In 
China,  expresses  its  satisfaction  with  the  sympathetic  dis- 
po-ition  of  the  powers  hereinbefore  named  in  regard  to  the 
a-piratliins  of  the  Chinese  liovcrnment  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  extraterritoriality  from  China,  and  declares  its  inten- 
tion to  ap|Hilnt  a  rcprescntalhc  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
-it  a-  a  niemlx-r  of  the  said  commission.  It  being  understood 


that  China  shall  Ix-  deemed  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  anj 
or  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  Further- 
more. China  is  prepared  t  .....  ••o|x-rate  in  the  work  of  this 
commission  and  to  afford  to  it  every  |x>sslhlc  facility  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  its  task-. 

In  the  same  session  of  the  committee  Minister  S/.c.  for  the 
Chinese  delegation,  proposed  the  following  as  to  foreign 
establishments  —  troops,  etc.  —  maintained  in  China  : 

FOREIGN    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Kach  of  the  powers  attending  this  Conference,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium. 
the  British  Empire,  Framv.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands. 
and  Portugal,  severally  declare  that,  without  the  consent  of 
the  liovernment  of  China,  expressly  and  s|x-citically  given  in 
each  case.  It  will  not  station  troops  or  railway  guard-,  or 
establish  and  maintain  police  boxes,  or  erect  or  operate  elec- 
trical communication  installations.  II|KHI  the  soil  of  China  : 
and  that  if  there  now  exists  upon  the  soil  of  China  such 
ti  .....  ps,  or  railway  guards,  or  police  boxes,  or  electrical  In- 
stallations, without  China's  express  consent,  they  will  be  at 
once  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  establishments  complained  against,  the 
Chinese  delegation  submitted  the  following  six-elite  data: 

TEXTATIVE    LIST    OK    FOKKIliX    TROOPS,    POI.ICK    HOXKS.    AMI 
RAILWAY    OTARDS    IX    CIIIXA 

Japanese  (larrisnn: 

In  Shantung,  four  battalions,  of  an  average  numerical 
strength  of  rr_'.~>  men.  are  stationed  along  the  Tslngtao-Tslnan 
Railway,  headquarters  being  at  Tslngtao.  Kaomi,  Fangt/c. 
and  Tslnanfu.  There  Is  also  a  force  of  gendarmerie. 

In  Hankow  one  battalion  is  usually  maintained,  together 
with  detachments  of  special  troops. 

One  full  division  is  usually  maintained  In  Manchuria. 
headquarters  being  established  as  follows  (April  1.  I'.rjl  i  : 

IMvislon  headquarters  ..........  Llaoyang. 

Brigade  headquarters  ...........  Tlehllng. 

Infantry  headquarters  ..........   l.laoyang. 

Infantry  headquarters  ..........  Tlehllng. 

Brigade  headquarters  ...........  Harbin. 

Infantry  headquarters  ..........  I'ort  Arthur. 

Infantry  headquarters  ..........  Harbin. 

Cavalry  headquarters  ...........  Kungchuling. 

Artillery    headquarters  ..........  Halcheng. 

The  Japanese  troops  which  are  withdrawn  from  Baikal 
are  .stationed  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  (This 
statement  Is  taken  from  I  An  Yen's  "The  Diplomatic  History 
between  China  and  Japan.")  Japan  has  also  stationed  Hi 
independent  battalions  of  guards  along  the  line,  each  com- 
IMiscd  of  21  officers  and  (il~  rank  and  tile.*  Japan  is  said  to 
maintain  these  railway  guards  In  conformity  with  Article  III 
of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  I'caoe.  which  says  that  "the 
high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
maintain  guards  to  protect  their  res|x-ctive  railway  lines  in 
Manchuria.  The  number  of  such  guards  shall  not  exceed 
lifteen  |«-r  kilometer,  and  within  that  maximum  number  the 
commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  armies  shall,  by 
common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  em 
ployed,  as  small  as  possible,  having  in  view  the  actual  re- 
quirements." But  these  provisions  were  not  assented  to  b\ 
China  in  1905.t 

Japanese  l*nl\«   in  china: 

In  1917  the  number  of  police  agencies  In  Manchuria,  as 
reported  by  the  local  authorities  of  Fengtlen  and  Klrln  prov- 
inces. had  reached  27.  As  a  result  of  the  Chcngehlatmi 
fracas  and  Hunchim  affair.  Japan  established  police  stations 


•  From  Japan  Year  Book,  lir.M 

tin  March.  l!i'J1.  there  were  -till  several  thousand  Japa- 
nese soldiers  In  Hunrliun.  I  Sec  I.  In  Yen's  "The  liipl  .....  all.- 
Ili-tory  U-tween  China  and  Japan.'  i 
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in  these  places.  According  to  the  October  1st  issue  of  the 
Alillard's  Review  for  1921,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  Commissioner  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Swatow  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  consul 
there  is  very  active  in  increasing  the  Japanese  police. 

At  Amoy  a  police  station  was  established  by  Japan  in  De- 
cember, 1916.  The  Chinese  Government  lodged  a  strong  pro- 
test against  this  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  Japan,  but 
Japan  has  never  withdrawn  the  police  station. 

TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  FOREIGN   WIRELESS  INSTALLATIONS  IN  CHINA 
WITHOUT    HER   CONSENT 

Japan: 

1.  Peking  (Japanese  legation) Chihli. 

2.  Chinwangtao   Chihli. 

3.  Tientsin Chihli. 

4.  Harbin  (Russian  ordered) Manchuria. 

5.  Manchouli Manchuria. 

6.  Kungchuling Manchuria. 

7.  Lungtsintsung  Manchuria. 

8.  Dalny  (Kwangtung  leased  territory)...  Manchuria. 

9.  Tsinan  Shantung. 

10.  Tsingtao  (Chinese  and  German) Shantung. 

U,  Hankow Hupeh. 


France: 

1.  Shanghai  (French  settlement) 

2.  Kwangchow-wan  (leased  territory) 

3.  Yunnanfu 

4.  Tientsin 


Great  Britain: 

1.  Hongkong  (Kowloon  leased  territory.) 

2.  Kashgar    , 

United  States: 

1.  Peking  (American  legation) 

2.  Tientsin 

3.  Tangshan 


Klangsu. 
Kwangtung. 
Yunnan. 
Chihli. 


Sinkiang. 

Chihli. 
Chihli. 
Chihli. 


NOTE. — Great  Britain  also  had  a  station  at  Hongkong 
proper.  There  are  also  radio  stations  filled  for  receiving 
only.  (See  China  Year  Book,  1921-2,  p.  507.) 

TENTATIVE  LIST   OF   FOREIGN    WIRE   TELEGRAPHS   IN    CHINA    (NOT 
SANCTIONED   BY    THE    CHINESE    GOVERNMENT) 

Japanese: 
Peking. 
Tientsin. 

Fourteen  stations  along  the  Shantung  Railway. 
Thirty-four    stations   along   the    Southern    Manchurian 

Railway. 
Other    telegraph    and    telephone    lines    in    Changchun, 

Hunchun,  and  Yenke. 

Russian: 

Along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  connected  with 
the  telegraph  wires  at  the  Russian  frontier. 

FACTS   ABOUT   JAPANESE   POLICE    IN     MANCHURIA,    NOVEMBER, 
1921 

The  Japanese  police  found  in  Manchuria  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds : 

(1)  According  to  locality: 

(a)  Those  stationed  within  the  leased  territory  of 
Liaotung  peninsula. 

(6)  Those  stationed  along  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  and  within  the  railway  zone. 

(c)  Those  established  within  the  Japanese  con- 
sulates. 

(A)  Those  stationed  in  non-open  ports. 

(2)  According  to  jurisdiction  : 

(a)  Those  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
office  of  the  Kuantung  leased  area. 

(6)  Those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office. 


(c)  Those  under  the  office  of  the  Governor  General 

of  Korea. 

(d)  Those  under  the  command  of  the  Commander- 

in-chief  of  Kuantung  leased  areas. 
(c)  Those   under   the   control    of   the   South    Man- 
churian Railway. 

Origin  of  Japanese  Police  in  Manchuria: 

In  May,  1904,  during  the  hostilities  between  Russia  and 
Japan  in  Manchuria,  a  civil  administration  department  was 
established  by  the  Japanese  command  for  the  "occupied" 
districts. 

In  the  following  month  a  similar  department  was  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  of  Liaotung  peninsula,  and  with  it  a 
police  bureau.  Branch  offices  of  the  civil  administration 
department  were  established  in  Port  Arthur  and  Kingchow: 
sentry-boxes  (p'  ai  ch'u  so)  of  these  branches  were  estab- 
lished in  Liushutun,  Pulantion,  and  Pitzewo. 

Since  1905  police  stations  and  branch  stations  have  been 
established  along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  in  viola- 
tion of  both  law  and  treaty.  In  1915,  in  virtue  of  the  new 
treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  sentry-boxes  of  police  sta- 
tions belonging  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  were  es- 
tablished in  such  unopened  ports  as  K'aip'ling,  T'aolu, 
Pamiench'eng,  Ch'angt'u,  and  Chengchiatun,  with  Japanese 
police.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  gendarmerie  under 
the  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Knantung 
leased  area;  also  special  police  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  Company,  who  exercise  functions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Japanese  police. 

As  in  Japanese  consulates  in  other  parts  of  China,  there 
are  attached  to  the  Japanese  consulates  in  Manchuria  secret 
police.  Finally,  there  are  also  Korean  police  officers  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  General  of  Korea. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    JAPANESE    POLICE    IN    SOUTH    MANCHURIA 
ACCORDING    TO    LOCALITIES    AND   PERSONNEL 

(A)   1.  Police  Stationed  within  the  Kuantung  Leased 
Area: 

a.  Police  of  police  department  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion office 24 

l>.  Police  of  the  police  training  bureau 13 

c.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Port  Arthur 143 

d.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Dalny 349 

e.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Kingchow 83 

/.  Police  of  the  branch  civil  office  of  Pulantien 100 

g.  Police  of  the  branch  civil  office  of  Pitzewo 99 

Total 811 

2.  Police  of  the  Kuantung  Leased  Area  within  the 
Zone  of  the  South  Manchwian  and  Antung-Muk- 
dcn  Railways: 

Sentry-boxes.     Men. 

a.  Police  of  the  police  department  at  Yingkow    fi  53 

6.  Police  branch  office  at  Tashihchoiao 10  17 

c.  Police  branch  office  at  Wafangtien 9  33 

d.  Police  of  police  department  at  Liaoyang..     6  39 

e.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Anshan 8  59 

/.  Police  of  police  department  at  Mumden.. . .  18  100 

g.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Penchihu 12  40 

h.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Fushuh 18  59 

i.  Police  of  police  department  at  Tiehling...     5  32 

j.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Kaiyuan 9  47 

k.  Police  of  police  department  at  Changchun.  13  103 

I.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Kungchunling. . .     6  28 

m.  Police  of  branch  office  at  Ssupingkai 7  28 

n.  Police  of  police  department  at  Antung 16  48 

688 
Grand  total  of  1,499  officers  and  men. 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Company  maintains  56  police  and  the  Japanese  consulates 
260  consular  police  at  Newchwang,  Mukden,  Tiehling,  Chang- 
chun, and  Antung,  along  the  zones  of  the  South  Manohurian 
:mcl  Antung-Mukden  railways. 
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Therefore,  excluding  811  police  stationed  within  tin-  leased 
area.  there  are  1,004  Japanese  jxiliiv  along  the  two  railway-. 


(B)   1.  Secret    I'olicr    «/   Jai>anr*e    <'<>n*ul<it<x 
Mouth  Mani-Htirian  unit  .\ittuny-Mukiten 


Si'iitr.v-boies.      Men. 

o.  Police  section  of  the  consulate  at  NV\M-|I:IH«  .  . 

6.  Police  section  of  the  consulate  at  Llaoyang.    1 

0,  I'ollce  section  of  the  consulate  at  Mukden..   11  M 

tl.  1'ollce  section  of  the  consulate  at  Tiehllng..   18 

..  I'ollce  section  of  the  consulate  at*  •liangchun  l.'i  -".I 

/.  Police  section  of  the  consulate  at  Antiing.  •  •   -I  !HI 

260 

•J.  .v.-.rrf   l;,lu-e  of   the  Consulate*  <tnd   Krtuu-h    1'»n- 
sulotrt  n-iihni  the  ChiintiK,  Hi*trict: 

a.  Chlentao  consulate  general  ..........................  -'  I 

6.  Chutiechlen  branch  consulate  .......................  9 

c.  Toutaokou  branch  consulate  .........................  7 

•/.  I'uitsiiokou    sentry-box  ..............................  6 

46 
Total  of  secret  police.  306. 

Summary: 

L  Within  Kuantung  lease<l  area,  total  of  .........   811  men 

L'.  Within  the  two  railway  zones,  total  of  .........  688  men 

3.  Attached   to  the  consulates  within   the   railway 

zones,  total  of  ...............................  260  men 

4.  Chlentao  district,  total  of  .....................     46  men 

r..  S.  M.  Railway  "voluntary"  pointsmen   (?>  ......     56  men 

Therefore,  grand  total  of  1,861  men  In  381  stations  and 
substations. 

Therefore,  outside  of  the  leased  area,  1.050  men  and  247 
stations  and  substations. 

Latest  news  is  that  more  police  stations  are  being  estab- 
lished in  Mukden  City  and  Wangtslng.  Holung  and  Hunchun 
within  the  Chientao  district,  but  no  details  nre  mentioned  us 
to  personnel,  etc. 

The  Chinese  arguments  against  foreign  establishment* 
such  as  troops,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  Japanese, 
and  on  November  30  Mr.  Hanlhara,  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion, made  a  statement  In  reply,  from  whloh  the  following 
Is  taken  : 

THE  JAPANESE  REPLY 

The  Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  explain,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  why  and  how  the  Japanese  garrisons  in  various 
parts  of  China  have  come  to  be  stationed  there.  At  the  out- 
set, however,  I  desire  to  disclaim  most  emphatically  that 
Japan  has  ever  entertained  any  aggressive  purposes  or  any 
desire  to  encroach  Illegitimately  upon  Chinese  sovereignty 
In  sending  or  maintaining  these  garrisons  In  China. 

(1)  Japanese  railway  guards  are  actually  maintained 
along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Shantung  Rail- 
way. 

With  regard  to  I  lie  Shantung  Railway  guards.  Japan  be- 
lieves that  she  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  her  posi- 
tion sufficiently  clear.  She  has  declared  and  now  reaffirms 
her  Intention  of  withdrawing  such  guards  as  soon  as  China 
shall  have  notified  her  that  Chinese  police  force  has  been 
duly  organized  and  is  ready  to  take  over  the  charge  of  the 
railway  protection. 

The  maintenance  of  troops  along  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  stands  on  a  different  footing.  This  is  conceded  and 
recognized  hy  China  under  the  Treaty  of  Peking  of  1905 
i  Additional  Agreement,  Art.  II).  It  is  a  measure  of  abso- 
lute ne<vs*dty.  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  In  Man- 
churia —  a  region  which  has  been  made  notorious  by  the 
activity  of  mounted  bandits.  Kven  In  the  presence  of  Japa- 
troops.  those  bandits  have  made  repeated  attempts  to 
raid  the  railway  zone.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  they  have 


cut  telegraph  Hues  and  committed  other  acts  of  ravage. 
Their  lawless  activity  on  an  extended  scale  has.  however, 
lieen  effectively  checked  by  Japanese  railway  guards,  ami 
general  security  has  l>een  maintained  for  civilian  residents 
in  and  around  the  railway  /.one.  The  elliriency  of  such 
guards  will  be  made  all  the  more  significant  iiy  a  comparison 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  railway  /.one  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  districts  remote  from  the  railway.  The 
withdrawal  of  railway  guards  from  the  zone  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  will  no  doubt  leave  those  districts  at 
the  mercy  of  bandits,  and  the  same  conditions  of  unrest  will 
there  prevail  as  in  remote  corners  of  Manchuria.  In  such  a 
situation  it  Is  not  possible  for  Japan  to  forego  the  right,  or 
rather  the  duty,  of  maintaining  railway  guards  in  Man- 
churia, whose  presence  is  duly  recognized  |,v  treaty. 

(2)  Towards  (lie  end  of  1!»11    the   first    revolution   broke 
out  in  China,  and  then-  was  complete  disorder  in  the  llupch 
district,  which  formed  the  base  of  the  revolutionary  opera- 
tions.   As  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  were  exposed 
to  danger,  Japan,  together  with  (Jreat  Kritain.  Russia.  Uer- 
many,  and  other  principal  powers,  dispatched  troops  to  Han- 
kow for  the  protection  of  her  people.     This  Is  how  a  small 
number  of  troops  have  come  to  be  stationed  at  Hankow. 
The  region   has  since  been  the  scene  of  frequent   disturb- 
ances; there  were  recently  a  clash  between  the  North  and 
South   at   Changsha,   pillage   by    troops   at    Ichang,    and    a 
mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Hankow.     Such  conditions  of  unrest 
have  naturally  retarded  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops 
from  Hankow. 

It  has  never  been  Intended  that  these  troops  should  re- 
main permanently  at  Hankow,  and  the  Japanese  (lovern 
ment  have  been  looking  forward  to  an  early  opportunity  of 
effecting  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Hankow  garrison. 
They  must  be  assured,  however,  that  China  will  Immediately 
take  effective  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  foreigners,  and  that  she  will 
fully  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  damage  that  may  lie 
or  may  have  been  done  to  foreigners. 

(3)  The  stationing  of  the  garrisons  of  foreign  countries 
in  North  China  is  recognized  by  the  Chinese  Government 
under  the  protocol  relating  to  the  Boxer  Revolution  of  1900. 
Provided  there  is  no  objection  from  the  other  countries  con- 
cerned, Japan  will  be  ready,  acting  In  unison  with  them,  to 
withdraw  her  garrison  as  soon  us  the  actual  conditions  war- 
rant it. 

(4)  The  Japanese  troops  scattered  along  the  lines  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  have  been  stationed  in  connection 
with  an  interallied  agreement   concluded  at   Vladivostok  In 
1919.    Their  duties  are  to  establish  communication  between 
the  Japanese  contingents  In  Siberia  and  South  Manchuria. 
It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  these  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  Siberia  by  the  Japa- 
nese troops  ia  effected. 

At  the  present  time  Japan  maintains  in  China  proper  ap- 
proximately 4,500  troops,  located  as  follows: 

At  Tientsin,  two  battalions,  approximately 1,200  men 

At  Hankow,  one  battalion.  approximately 600  men 

In  Shantung: 

At  Tslnan,  two  companies,  approximately 300  men 

Along  the  Tslnan-Tslngtao  Railway  and  at  Tslng- 

tao.  four  battalions,  approximately 2,400  men 


Total 4.^10  men 

STATEMENT    REGARDING     THE     MAINTENANCE    OF    JAPANESE 

POLICE    IN    MANC'HCRIA    AND   THE    TRKATY 

PORTS   OF   CHINA 

In  considering  the  question  of  Japanese  consular  police  in 
China,  two  points  must  be  taken  Into  account : 

1.  Such  police  do  not  Interfere  with  Chinese  or  other  for- 
eign nationals.    Their  functions  Mre  strictly  confined  to  the 
protection  and  control  of  Japanese  subjects. 

2.  The  most  important   duties   with    which    the  Japanese 
police  are  charged  are.  first,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
••rimes  by  Japanese,  and.  second,  to  tind  iind  prosecute  .lapa 

criminals  when  crimes  are  committed. 
In  view  of  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  two  coun- 
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tries,  it  is  natural  that  certain  disorderly  elements  in  Japan 
should  move  to  China,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
conditions  in  that  country,  should  there  undertake  unlawful 
activities.  When  these  lawless  persons  are  caught  in  the  act 
of  crime  by  the  Chinese  police,  it  is  not  difficult  for  that 
police  force  to  deal  with  the  case.  The  culprits  are  handed 
over  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Japanese  authorities  for 
prosecution  and  trial.  But  when  the  criminals  flee  from  the 
scene  of  their  acts,  it  is  in  many  cases  hard  to  discover  who 
committed  the  crimes  and  what  were  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances that  led  up  to  their  commission.  This  is  more 
difficult  for  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  they  have  no  power 
to  make  domiciliary  visits  to  the  homes  of  foreigners,  who 
enjoy  extraterritorial  rights,  or  to  obtain  judicial  testimony 
in  due  form  from  such  foreigners. 

Without  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Japanese  police, 
therefore,  the  punishment  of  crime  is,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
an  impossibility,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  law- 
breaking  escape  trial  and  punishment. 

This  tendency  is  especially  evident  in  Manchuria,  in  which 
region  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  are  resident.  In 
places  where  the  Japanese  police  are  stationed,  there  are 


far  fewer  criminal  cases  among  Japanese  than  in  places 
without  Japanese  police.  Lawless  elements  constantly  move 
to  districts  beyond  the  reach  of  Japanese  police  supervision. 

Apart  from  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question,  it  will 
thus  be  observed  that  the  stationing  of  Japanese  police  in 
the  interior  of  China  has  proved  to  be  of  much  practical 
usefulness  in  the  prevention  of  crimes  among  Japanese  resi- 
dents, without  interfering  with  the  daily  life  of  Chinese  or 
of  other  foreign  nationals.  The  Japanese  policing  provides 
a  protection  for  the  Chinese  communities  which  at  present 
their  own  organization  fails  to  provide. 

The  Japanese  delegation  is  in  possession  of  knowledge  and 
information  as  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in -China 
and  especially  in  Manchuria.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  details  at  the  present  stage. 

In  this  session  it  was  announced  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  offer  of  good  offices  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Hughes  in 
regard  to  settlement  of  the  Shantung  dispute,  that  question 
would  be  taken  up  directly  in  "conversations"  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  delegations. 


THE  FOUR  POWER  TREATY 


Saturday,  December  10,  was  historic  in  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  for  in  the 
open  meeting  that  day  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  sub- 
mitted the  treaty  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Japan  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  supplant  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact,  the  disso- 
lution of  which  was  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  follows : 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  Japan,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  relation  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  to 
this  effect  and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emperor  of 
India,  and  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  for  India, 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic, 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 

who,  having  communicated  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  as  between  themselves 
to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any  Pacific  question  and 
involving  their  said  rights,  which  is  not  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious  accord 
now  happily  subsisting  between  them,  they  shall  invite  the 
other  high  contracting  parties  to  a  joint  conference,  to  which 
the  whole  subject  will  be  referred  for  consideration  and 
adjustment. 

ARTICLE  II 

If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  power,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  com- 
municate with  one  another  fully  and  frankly,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient  measures 
to  be  taken,  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  situation. 


ARTICLE  III 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  10  years  from 
the  time  it  shall  take  effect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  force,  subject  to  the  right  of 
any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  upon 
twelve  months'  notice. 

ARTICLE  IV 

This  agreement  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  ratifi- 
cations, which  shall  take  place  at  Washington,  and  there- 
upon the  agreement  between  Britain  and  Japan,  which  was 
concluded  at  Ixmdon  on  July  13,  1011,  shall  terminate. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four 
governments  on  the  following  Tuesday.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  President  Harding  had  not  sent  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate.  That  was  understood  to  have  been  in  accord  with 
the  advice  of  Senator  Lodge,  on  whom  will  fall  the  duty  of 
defending  the  treaty  against  the  attacks  of  the  Irreconcil- 
ables,  led  by  Senators  Borah  and  Reed,  who  argue  that 
Article  X  of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  is  embodied 
in  the  new  treaty.  The  indications  are  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified,  with  votes  to  spare,  but  Senator  Lodge  is  under- 
stood to  be  anxious  to  be  present  to  defend  it  when  it  is 
squarely  before  the  Senate.  That  might  be  inconvenient  at 
this  time. 

At  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  plenipotentiaries 
also  signed  an  agreement  providing  reservations  by  the 
United  States  as  to  its  rights  involved  in  Yap  and  other 
mandated  islands  of  the  Pacific,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Equator,  and  also  specifically  removing  from  the  scope 
of  the  treaty  such  domestic  questions  as  Japanese  immigra- 
tion in  California.  The  text  of  this  agreement  follows : 

1.  That  the  treaty  shall  apply  to  the  mandated  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Provided,  however,  That  the  making  of 
the  treaty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  mandates  and  shall  not 
preclude  agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  mandatory  powers,  respectively,  in  relation  to  the 
mandated  islands. 

'2.  That  the  controversies  to  which  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  1  refers  shall  not  be  taken  to  embrace  questions 
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which,  according  to  principles  »f  international  law,  lie  ex- 
clusively within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  tin-  rcs|x-ctive 
|H>wcrs. 

Senator  Ixxlge,  In  presenting  the  treaty  to  the  Conference, 
argued  that  force  la  not  provided,  iiml  llial  no  military  or 
niivtil  siinctliin  lurks  In  the  background.  In  part,  hi-  said: 

The  Conference  will  perceive  that  I  spoke  correctly  when 
I  referred  to  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  as  simple.  To  put  It  In 
a  few  words,  the  treaty  provides  that  I  he  four  signatory 
powers  will  agree  as  between  themselves  tn  respect  their 
insular  jxissessions  and  dominions  in  the  region  of  the 
1'acilic.  and  that  if  any  .-ontrov  rrsy  should  arise  as  to  such 
rights  nil  the  high  contracting  jinnies  shall  \n-  invited  to  a 
joint  conference  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  such  contro- 
versy. They  agree  to  take  similar  action  in  the  case  of 
--ion  by  any  other  power  U|Min  these  insular  jxisscs 
M.-I.~  or  dominions. 

The  agreement  Is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and 
after  ratification  under  the  constitutional  methods  of  the 
high  contracting  i»rties,  the  existing  agreement  between 
1.1. -.it  Britain  and  Japan,  which  was  concluded  at  London 
on  July  13,  1911,  shall  terminate.  And  that  is  all.  Kach 
signer  la  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  other,  and  before 
taking  action  in  any  controversy  to  consult  with  them.  There 
la  no  provision  for  the  use  of  force  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  no  military  or  naval  sanction 
lurks  anywhere  in  the  background  or  under  cover  of  these 
plain  and  direct  clauses. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  la  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war.  This  Its  an  attempt  to  remove  causes  of  war  over  a 
great  area  of  the  globe's  surface  by  reliance  upon  the  good 
faith  and  honest  intentions  of  the  nations  which  sign  the 
treaty,  solving  all  differences  through  the  processes  of 
diplomacy  and  joint  consideration  and  conciliation.  No 
doubt  we  shall  hear  it  said  that  the  region  to  which  this 
agreement  applies  is  one  most  unlikely  to  give  birth  to 
serious  disputes,  and  therefore  an  agreement  of  this  char- 
acter is  of  little  consequence.  History  unhappily  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  corner  of  the  earth  so  remote  or  so  value- 
les*  that  it  is  not  capable  of  giving  cause  for  controversy 
or  even  for  war  between  the  tribes  and  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. 


If  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  still,  in  the  Innermost 
recesses  of  their  consciences,  planning  or  dreaming  of  coming 
wars  and  longing  for  conquests,  no  treaties  of  partition  and 
no  alliances  can  stay  them ;  but  If,  as  I  firmly  hope,  the 
world  has  learned  a  frightful  lesson  from  the  awful  experi- 
ences of  the  World  War  of  1!U4,  then  our  surest  appeal  in 
order  to  prevent  wars  in  the  future  must  lie  to  the  hearts, 
the  sympathies,  the  reason,  and  the  higher  impulses  of 
mankind. 

Such  an  ap|>cal  we  make  today  by  this  agreement  among 
four  great  nations.  We  rely  ii|x>n  their  good  faith  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  this  Instrument,  knowing  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  prevent  war.  should  euntroversle-.  ,-ver  arise  among 
them.  If  this  spirit  prevails  and  rules,  we  can  have  no 
U-lter  support  than  the  faith  of  nations.  For  one,  I  de- 
\oiitly  lN-llevc  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  such  that  we  can 
ini-t  to  the  L'ood  faith  and  the  high  purposes  which  the 
treaty  I  have  laid  Iwfiire  you  emlxxlles  and  enshrines. 

Agreements  of  this  kind.  I  know,  have  often  Ix-en  made 
In-fore,  only  to  fall.  But  there  has  been  a  far-reaching 
change  in  the  mental  condition  of  men  atid  women  every 
where.  That  which  really  counts  Is  the  intention  of  the 
tuitions  who  make  the  agreement  In  this  hour  of  trial  and 
darkness,  which  has  followed  the  war  with  Germany,  the 
spirit  of  the  world  Is  no  longer  the  same.  If  we  enter  upon 
Ibis  agreement,  which  rests  only  ti|xin  the  will  and  honor  of 
tbo>(.  who  sign  u.  we  at  least  make  the  great  experiment 
and  apix-al  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  nations  to  help 
us  sustain  It  In  spirit  and  In  truth. 

Prince  Tokugawa.  for  Japan,  said  : 

The  terms  of  the  lm[xirtant  pact  assuring  mutual  security 


and  friendship  have  just  Ix-en  made  known.  It  Is  nee'llcs- 
for  me  to  say  that  all  Japan  will  approve  the  '•onsnmmalion 
of  this  work. 

Japan  will  rejoice  In  this  pledge  of  peace  ii|xin  the  1'acilic 
Ocean. 

As  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  which  Is  soon  to 
terminate,  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  words  of 
appreciation  so  ably  expressed  by  our  distinguished  col 
league,  Mr.  Balfour,  with  res|x-ct  to  the  glorious  service 
which  that  agreement  has  done  for  the  preservation  of  pca«v 
and  lll>erty. 

Mr.  Balfour,  for  Creat  Britain,  said  in  part: 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  Ad 
ministration  which  twenty  years  ago  brought  the  first  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  into  existence.  It  so  hap|x-ns  that  I  wa~ 
al  the  head  of  the  British  Administration  which  brought 
into  existence  the  entente  Ix-tween  the  British  Kmplre  and 
France,  anil  through  all  my  life  1  have  been  a  constant, 
ardent,  and  ]x-rsistcnt  advocate  of  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Knglisli- 
sjieaking  race.  • 

You  may  well,  therefore,  conceive  how  deep  Is  my  satis- 
faction when  I  see  all  these  four  powers  putting  their  sig- 
natures to  a  treaty  which  I  believe  will  for  all  time  insure 
perfect  harmony  of  co-operation  between  them  In  the  great 
region  with  which  the  treaty  deals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  told  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  part 
of  our  meeting,  most  truly,  that  this  treaty  did  not  strictly 
come  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Conference  program: 
and  that  statement  was  perfectly  accurate.  But  no  man  or 
woman  who  has  listened  at  this  discussion,  who  has  heard 
Senator  Lodge  read  and  comment  on  the  treaty,  who  lias 
heard  M.  Vivianl's  eloquent  statement  of  the  effect  It  has 
produced  on  his  country — nobody  can  consider  the  sub 
stance  and  matter  of  the  treaty  itself  without  seeing  that. 
whetlier  or  not  it  be  within  the  strict  program  of  our  Con- 
ference, nothing  is  more  germane  to  its  spirit  and  nothing 
that  we  could  jx)sslbly  have  done  would  better  prepare  the 
way  for  that  diminution  of  naval  armament  which  I  ho|x- 
will  he  one  of  our  greatest  triumphs. 

The  representatives  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  Con 
ference,  whether  parties  to  the  pact  or  not.  sjioke  In  warm 
approval.     M.  Vivlani,  for  France,  was  notably  eloquent. 


WHY  DID  THEY  COME? 

By  WALTER  AMOS  MORGAN 

A  GRAY  MORNING,  with  the  mist  hanging  over  the  city 
and  the  Washington  Monument  shrouded  in  fog! 
The  great  of  the  earth  are  gathered  and  all  that  is  mortal 
of  one  unknown  boy  is  riding  in  state  toward  Arlington 
Cemetery.  The  black,  Hag-draped  casket  is  guarded  by 
mates  who  [H'rliaps  called  him  by  mime  in  other  duvs. 
The  cavalry  rides  proudly  ahead:  the  infantry  follows, 
with  military  tread:  the  marines  march  like  conquerors; 
the  sailors  bear  themselves  as  -ailors  should.  The  long, 
gray  rifles  of  the  artillery  look  grim  in  their  war  paint. 
President  Harding  and  General  IVrshing  walk  as  chief 
mourners;  on  either  side  are  representatives  of  Kuropean 
nations;  behind  come  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  Semite. 
the  members  of  the  House,  and  a  long  line  of  those  whose 
names  men  speak  in  reverence.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
lined  with  a  silent  throng  of  the  common  people. 

Snnielxwly's  son  marched  away  with  grim  courage  and 
high  hope.  When  he  waved  his  cap  good-by  a  nation 
shouted  and  the  flag  was  given  to  the  winds.  \ow  he 
comes  back  and  a  nation  stands  uncovered  and  the  flag 
is  at  half-mast.  He  rides  in  his  (lag-draped  casket,  with 
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stillness  within  and  stillness  without.  The  sun  breaks 
through  the  clouds  and  a  tide  of  silver  sweeps  along  the 
Avenue.  The  dim  outlines  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment can  be  seen  as  the  silent  men  march  by. 

Why  did  they  come,  these  great  of  the  earth?  Why 
did  they  come,  these  of  the  common  walks  of  life  ?  What 
thoughts  are  deepest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  march 
and  these  who  watch?  What  dreams  are  capturing  the 
souls  of  men  and  women  along  this  thoroughfare  ?  Why 
did  they  come  to  stand  in  silence,  and  then  to  go  again  ? 
Are  they  thinking  of  the  pomp  and  color  of  war  as  they 
catch  glimpses  of  the  tall  obelisk  through  the  mist,  or 
are  they  praying  for  peace?  To  answer  these  questions 
is  to  see  in  vision  something  of  our  new  world,  emerging 
out  of  the  mist  and  the  fog  of  misunderstanding  and 
distrust. 

Some  come  out  of  curiosity.  The  bands  always  draw 
a  crowd.  Uniforms  and  gold  lace  tickle' the  eyes.  Not 
every  day  can  one  see  the  President  and  all  his  official 
family.  The  black  casket  is  grim  with  mystery.  The 
services  at  Arlington  are  filled  with  thrills.  General 
Poch  pins  the  Croix  de  Guerre  upon  the  coffin ;  President 
Harding  makes  a  speech.  The  sky  clears  and  the  sun 
warms  cold  hands  and  feet.  Who  would  miss  such  a 
scene?  It  is  beautiful,  soul-stirring,  majestic. 

Some  come  because  they  want  to  see.  Others  come  be- 
cause their  hearts  are  filled  with  sympathy.  There  are 
lonely  homes  and  sad  hearts  along  that  line  of  march. 
Other  soldiers  have  gone  and  never  returned.  This  one 
symbolizes  many;  thousands  can  call  him  brother,'  hus- 
band, father,  son.  Tears  are  in  many  eyes  and  lumps 
are  in  many  throats.  The  long  procession  winds  its  way 
toward  the  White  House,  while  some  talk  glibly  about 
this  or  that.  The  many  keep  still,  because  they  sym- 
pathize. The  heart  of  America  is  sad.  The  gigantic 
shape  of  Washington  Monument  comes  more  fully  out  of 
the  fog. 

Many  come  because  they  must.  They  are  not  like  the 
curious.  They  see  the  uniforms,  but  oh,  the  tragedy  of 
that  dead  boy!  Freely  you  "Bared  your  breast  to  take 
the  blow,"  but  you  were  not  to  blame.  The  tides  of 
youth  ran  high  in  you.  You  wanted  to  return,  not  like 
this,  but  to  your  own  little  boy,  perhaps— your  sweet- 
heart, your  mother.  Craving  life,  yet  freely  offering  it, 
you  were  denied  the  creative  years  of  manhood. 

Must  it  ever  be  so  ?  Is  there  nothing  else  to  challenge 
the  heroism  of  men  than  the  march,  the  battlefield,  and 
the  unknown  soldier's  grave?  How  we  honor  you  and 
love  you ! 

"Did  you  walk 

In  noble  halls  of  learning,  or  follow  plow 
Through  brown,  sweet  smelling  furrows?" 

It  matters  not;  you  are  the  best  we  breed.  Must  we 
ever  breed  our  sons  to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  and  our 
daughters  to  shed  their  bitter  tears  in  a  war-lust-ridden 
world?  If  your  lips  could  become  vocal  again,  what 
would  you  say,  Unknown  Boy  in  your  black  coffin,  with 
the  President  of  your  America  walking  close  to  your 
caisson  ? 

The  great  gray  monument  is  silent,  with  only  the  top 
hidden  in  the  mist.  The  sun  is  shining  from  a  alear  sky 
and  the  ceremonies  are  over.  The  warriors  of  other 
lands  have  honored  their  countries  by  pinning  their 


crosses  of  honor  over  the  silent  breast  of  an  American 
soldier.  The  President  has  uttered  his  words  of  proph- 
ecy, and  the  echoes  of  the  firing  squad  have  died  away. 
The  clear  notes  of  "Taps"  are  still  echoing  in  thousands 
of  souls.  The  Unknown  rests  in  his  own  home  country. 

The  fog  has  gone  and  the  Washington  Monument 
stands  like  an  eternal  sentinel  keeping  guard  over  the 
Capital  City.  So  may  the  warless  age  merge  out  of  the 
fogs  of  all  hates.  And  will  it  be  so  ?  Part  of  the  answer 
must  be  written  by  the  men  who  are  here,-  at  our  Presi- 
dent's invitation,  to  speak  for  their  own  lands  concern- 
ing this  dream  that  has  vexed  the  seers  and  prophets  of 
all  the  years. 

And  why  do  they  come?  Is  it  just  because  America 
invites  them?  Do  they  come  out  of  courtesy  only?  Is 
there  still  the  demand  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
greed  for  open  markets?  Shall  we  merely  reduce  our 
navies,  when  battleships  are  becoming  valueless  against 
the  airplane  and  gas  bomb  ?  These  men  from  across  the 
seas  are  among  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  Can  they  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  single-minded  and  the  pure  in  heart? 
There  is  one  argument  greater  than  all  the  others.  It 
reaches  beyond  the  coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
undeveloped"  resources  in  the  East.  Today  it  wins  con- 
viction through  all  our  land.  It  is  that  (lead  and  un- 
known soldier. 

Will  the  Conference  sense  it,  and  heed  ?  If  not,  some 
day  the  peoples  will  speak  and  a  new  world  will  come 
to  us  out  of  the  mists.  Not  forever  will  humanity  stand 
idly  by  while  little  children  call,  as  one  cried  on  the 
Avenue  today,  "Oh,  mamma,  do  you  suppose  it  really 
could  be  papa  ?" 

"The  walls  of  division  are  falling; 
Beware  how  you  prop  them  up ! 
Tor  Demos  is  in  the  saddle, 
And  he  carries  the  world  on  the  crup." 


A  WRONG  SETTLEMENT  ENDANGERING 
THE  PEACE  OF  THE  BALKANS 

By  N.  J.  CASSAVETES 

WE  ARE  in  the  midst  of  the  second  reaction  since  the 
great  war  against  all  kinds  of  war.  The  confer- 
ence at  Washington  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  re- 
awakening of  mankind  to  the  perils  of  imperialism  and 
old  diplomacy.  Yet,  in  the  full  light  of  a  new  day, 
which  we  earnestly  hope  will  not  darken  into  an  evening 
of  reactionary  purposes,  as  at  Paris,  many  shady  things 
are  happening  at  the  side-show  of  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  in  the  French  capital. 

On  November  5  of  this  year  the  ambassadors  of  the 
European  powers  and  Japan  defined  the  Albanian  fron- 
tiers and  included  into  Albania  the  Greek  Province  of 
Northern  Epirus.  There  is  hardly  another  illustration 
as  characteristic  of  the  ruthless  methods  of  European 
diplomacy  as  the  question  of  Northern  Epirus.  This 
province,  situated  to  the  north  of  Greece  and  to  the  south 
of  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic,  forms,  with  the  Greek  Island 
of  Corfu,  the  Straits  of  Corfu,  an  excellent  naval  base 
that  may  challenge  Italian  efforts  to  monopolize  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  population  of  the  province  is  200,- 
000,  of  whom-  120,000  demand  union  with  Greece  and 
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SO.IIIMI  with   Albania.     The  two  elements  arc  so  inter- 
mixed  that   it   is  impossible  to  unite  the  Greeks  with 

M  and  the  Albanians  with  Albania.  At  the  sn 
tion  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paril 
drew  a  line  of  demarkation  of  frontiers  between  Greece 
and  Albania  calculated  to  compensate  the  latter  country 
for  the  inclusion  of  80,000  Albanians  in  Greek  territory. 
This  line  of  demarkation  left  to  Albania  55,000  Greeks. 

The  experts  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  in  a  report  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  accepted  the  settlement  proposed  by  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos  as  just  and  practical,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Supreme  Council  decided  unanimously,  on  January  13. 
1920,  that  Northern  Epirus.  including  Korytsa.  should 
be  awarded  to  Greece.  It  was  agreed  orally,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Italy,  that  Greece  should  not  occupy  the  prov- 
ince until  the  final  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  dispute. 

The  Adriatic  issue  was  settled  on  November  12,  1920, 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Venizelos  lost 
at  the  polls.  The  return  of  Constantine  to  the  Greek 
throne  was  employed  as  a  convenient  justification  of  cer- 
tain powers,  especially  Italy,  to  denounce  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  January  13.  1920,  and  to  advocate  the 
award  of  Northern  Epirus  to  Albania.  Of  course,  the 
return  of  Constantine  to  the  Greek  throne  has  not  in  the 
least  altered  the  ethnic  character  of  Northern  Epirus, 
nor  has  it  invalidated  the  right  of  the  Greek  Northern 
Epirotes  to  be  united  with  Greece ;  nor  are  the  Northern 
Epirotcs  responsible  for  the  return  of  Constantine,  for 
they  did  not  participate  in  the  recent  Greek  elections. 

France,  fearing  that  a  united,  strong  Greece  might  be 
a  valuable  ally  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Near  East,  and 
Italy,  anxious  to  drive  Greece  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  manifested  their  hostile  attitude  toward  Greece 
on  the  question  of  Northern  Epirus  on  every  occasion. 
Great  Britain,  at  late  as  July  11,  1921,  declared,  through 
her  expert  at  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  that  the 
Greek  claim  was  just  and  would  meet  with  the  unquali- 
fied British  support. 

Then,  on  August  21,  1921,  the  Temps  of  Paris  startled 
the  diplomatic  circles  by  an  announcement  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  won  over  to  the  Italian  view  on  North- 
ern Epirus.  What  had  taken  place  between  July  11  and 
August  21  of  the  same  year?  What  had  induced  Great 
Britain  to  break  her  pledge  t<>  the  Greeks?  The  Upper 
Silesian  question  was  then  at  the  white  heat  of  debate. 
The  vote  of  Italy  could  decide  the  issue  in  accordance 
with  the  British  or  with  the  French  views.  The  Upper 
Silesian  issue  involved  serious  British  interests;  the 
Epirotie  involved  only  justice  and  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  K  pi  rotes;  and  Great  Britain,  of  course,  looked 
after  her  own  interests.  She  bought  the  Italian  vote  on 
the  Upper  Silesian  issue  by  selling  her  vote  to  Italy  on 
the  Epirotie  question. 

*The  settlement  of  the  Epirotie  question  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  is  not  a  matter  involving  the 
rights  of  the  Northern  Epirotes  only.  The  very  peace 
of  the  Near  East  depends  upon  the  correct  settlement  of 
it  One  cannot  well  understand  the  motives  which  actu- 
ated the  ambassadors  to  reverse  their  own  decisions  and 
award  Northern  Epirus  to  Albania,  unless  he  knows 
something  about  the  policies  and  the  views  of  Italy  in 
\driatir. 


In  IDKi,  when  Greece  occupied  Northern  Epirus  and 
Serbia  reached  the  sea  at  Durazzo,  Austria-Hungary  de- 
manded that  the  Serbian  troops  withdraw  from  Albania; 
Italy  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Northern  Epirus  by 
the  Greek  troops.  Austria-Hungary  could  not  look  com- 
placently upon  the  aggrandizement  of  Serbia  and  the 
inevitable  blocking  of  the  Germanic  road  toward  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Italy  was  looking 
to  a  complete  domination  of  the  Adriatic.  She  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  Southern  Albania  would  fall  to  her 
when  the  time  was  mature  for  the  partitioning  of  Al- 
bania. Northern  Epirus,  with  the  Island  of  Corfu, 
forms  the  important  Straite  of  Corfu,  not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Island  of  Corfu  is  Greek. 
Italy  has  been  endeavoring  since  1913  to  prevent  Greece 
from  establishing  herself  on  the  Epirotie  shores,  and 
thus  making  the  important  Straits  of  Corfu  (ireek. 

In  1913,  at  the  Conference  of  London,  the  will  of  the 
Central  Powers  prevailed.  Serbia  and  Greece  were 
driven  from  the  Adriatic.  On  January  13, 1920,  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  induced  Italy  to  assent  to  the 
award  of  Northern  Epirus  to  Greece.  Italy,  in  the  belief 
that  she  would  be  able  to  hold  Valona  permanently,  con- 
sented. 

In  July  of  1920  the  Albanians  drove  the  Italian  troops 
from  Valona,  and  on  August  2  of  the  same  year  an 
Italo- Albanian  treaty  was  signed,  whereby  Italy  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Albania  and  obtained  in  re- 
turn possession  of  the  Island  of  Sasseno,  opposite  the 
Port  of  Valona. 

The  news  of  the  agreement  of  Tirana  was  not  received 
without  misapprehension  by  the  Jugoslavs,  as  well  as  by 
the  British.  In  possession  of  the  Island  of  Sasseno,  Italy 
can  completely  dominate  the  Adriatic  and  subject  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and  Albania 
to  an  Italian  economic  control. 

Great  Britain,  in  order  to  loosen  the  grip  of  Italy  on 
the  Adriatic,  advocated  persistently  the  award  of  North- 
ern Epirus  to  Greece.  Jugoslavia'has  sought  to  effect  a 
rectification  of  her  frontiers  with  Albania.  Those  fron- 
tiers, imposed  upon  Serbia  in  1913  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, were  so  drawn  as  to  leave  important  sections  of  the 
main  railroad  line  of  Serbia  pass  through  Albania.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Austrians  aimed  at  preventing  Serbia 
from  building  railroads  leading  toward  the  Adriatic. 

The  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Sasseno  by  Italy  re- 
opens the  Adriatic  issue.  The  Fiume  dispute  is  removed 
from  the  head  to  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Jugoslavs  cannot  feel  secure  until  either  Italy  is  made 
to  abandon  Sasseno,  or  Greece,  her  ally,  occupies  North- 
ern Epirus,  or  Jugoslavia  herself  occupies  Northern  Al- 
bania and  comes  into  possession  of  San  Jovani  di  Medua. 
The  Jugoslavs  and  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  seek  an  uncontrolled  access  to  the  sea.  With 
Italy  at  Sasseno,  these  countries  cannot  be  assured  of  a 
free  access  to  the  sea.  There  are,  therefore,  two  alterna- 
tives for  them  to  choose ;  to  eject  Italy  from  Sasseno  or 
to  seek  in  another  direction  access  to  the  sea;  and  the 
only  other  direction  is  the  ^Egean  Sea,  through  the 
Grei-k  port  of  Saloniki. 

The  first  alternative  may  be  sought  through  a  diplo- 
matic effort,  under  the  leadership  of  France.  This  event 
would  drive  Italy  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  the 
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Central  Alliance  may  bo  reconstituted,  with  the  results 
which  the  world  lias  witnessed  during  the  recent  years. 
The  opening  of  a  way  to  the  sea  through  Saloniki  will 
force  Great  Britain  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Greece. 
The  Slavic  descent  upon  the  ^Egean  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  British  policy.  France  will  support  the  Slavs  against 
Great  Britain.  The  result  may  be  the  breach  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  Franco-British  Entente.  In  one  word,  the 
present  unjust  settlement  of  the  Epirotic  question  un- 
settles everything  in  the  Balkans,  reopens  the  Adriatic 
issue  and  the  Balkan  strifes,  and  threatens  to  set  the 
entire  Near  East  into  a  new  conflagration. 

Nor  is  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  a  revolution 
in  Northern  Epirus,  as  in  1914,  far  distant.  In  1914 
the  Northern  Epirotes  revolted  against  Albania.  The 
results  were  autonomy  for  Northern  Epirus  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Albanian  State.  A  similar  revolution 
to  day  would  end  in  the  complete  ruin  of  Northern 
Epirus,  the  dissolution  of  the  Albanian  State,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Greece  on  the  side  of  the  Northern  Epirotes, 
the  reoccupation  of  Valona  by  Italy,  the  occupation  of 
Northern  Albania  by  Serbia,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
struggle  between  Jugoslavia  and  Greece  on  the  one  hand 
and  Italy  on  the  other.  The  latter  will  seek  to  drive  her 
influence  into  the  heart  of  the  Balkans,  while  the  former 
will  seek  to  drive  Italy  out  of  the  Balkans. 

Thus  the  settlement  of  the  Northern  Epirotic  question 
on  the  basis  of  justice  is  not  only  a  matter  of  morality, 
but  also  a  matter  of  ultimate  interest,  not  only  for  the 
Balkans,  but  also  for  the  world  at  large.  The  justice  of 
the  Epirotic  question  was  recognized  not  only  by  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  January 
13,  1920,  but  also  by  the  unbiased  and  disinterested  vote 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  May  17,  1920,  and  by 
the  utterance  of  Mr.  Harding,  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, on  October  24,  1920.  Justice,  and  not  temporary 
convenience,  can  bring  about  peace  in  the  world;  and 
justice  cries  for  the  union  of  Northern  Epirus  with 
Greece. 


WAR  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS 

By  RUFUS  M.  JONES 

Tliis  article  is  reprinted  from  the  September  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century.  In  the  current  process  of  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  war  psychology,  Mr.  Jones'  views  will  be  stimu- 
lating in  this  Christmas  season  to  many  shades  of  Christian 
opinion. — THE  EDITORS. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Christian  scholar  in  one  of  our 
•*"*•  American  divinity  schools  declared,  during  the  in- 
tensity of  the  war  strain,  that  he  had  got  to  the  point 
where  he  could  imagine  Jesus  dressed  in  khaki  and 
sighting  with  his  eye  down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  leveled  at 
his  enemy.  Every  word  of  the  Galilean  Master  which 
could  be  used  to  give  sanction  to  war  was  mobilized  into 
service.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  thin  collection  of  say- 
ings and  doings  that  was  mustered  out  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  were  used  many  times  over  and  with  consider- 
able ingenuity.  The  scene  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  when  the  whip  of  small  cords  was  used,  rose  to 
a  place  of  almost  supreme  importance  among  the  events 
of  the  great  narratives.  Very  few  readers  seemed  to 
notice,  however,  that  no  one  of  the  synoptist  writers 
referred  to  any  whip,  or  that  John  implies  that  it  was 


used  only  for  the  sheep  and  the  oxen.  So  meager  were 
the  available  passages  that  most  interpreters  gave  up 
trying  to  support  their  case  with  gospel  texts  and  frankly 
resorted  to  the  ad  hominem  method  of  declaring  that 
Christ  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  apocalyptic  expecta- 
tion, when  the  end  of  all  things  seemed  near,  and  that 
if  he  had  lived  in  our  day,  when  the  issues  of  evil  had 
to  be  met,  he  would  have  spoken  and  acted  very  differ- 
ently— in  short,  he  would  have  been  like  other  men  if  he 
had  been  in  these  hard  circumstances ! 

LEVELING  CHRIST  DOWN 

All  this  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  exegesis.  It  is 
always  sad  to  find  it  necessary  to  level  Christ  down  to 
our  standards.  It  is  surely  a  sounder  and  truer  method 
to  admit  honestly  and  sincerely  that  we  have  come  to  a 
crisis  when  we  can  no  longer  follow  him,  because  he  is 
too  far  above  us,  and  that  therefore,  for  the  moment, 
we  feel  compelled  to  drop  to  a  lower  human  standard, 
hoping  that  in  happier  times  we  may  come  back  once 
•  more  to  his  way  of  life.  There  are  numerous  texts  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  approve  of  war,  and  if  the 
preacher  feels  that  he  must  give  his  blessing  upon  those 
who  fight,  let  him  brace  his  arguments  for  war  by 
quotations  from  "them  of  old  time,"  and  let  him  leave 
Jesus  untarnished,  standing  in  his  faith  and  purity  and 
practicing,  under  circumstances  as  hard  as  any  we  have 
faced,  a  way  of  life  which  eliminates  hatred  and  war. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  discover,  if  we  can,  his  spirit  and  his 
method  as  they  are  expressed  and  exhibited  in  the 
gospels. 

The  constructive  task  laid  upon  our  generation  calls 
for  something  more  than  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 
It  calls  for  a  rediscovery  of  spiritual  energies  that  will 
rebuild  the  world.  The  new  order  of  things  which  we 
hope  and  pray  may  rise  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  old 
civilization,  which  has  been  ground  in  the  awful  mill- 
stones of  war,  can  come  forth  into  life  and  power  only 
through  the  operation  of  positive  spiritual  forces  on  a 
greater  scale  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  new  energies  of  life  to  be  found  in 
the  primitive  Christian  gospel,  taken  seriously  and  prac- 
tically as  a  way  of  life  and  a  way  of  action.  The  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  for  Utopia — some  dreamland  built 
out  of  sheer  imagination — but  for  this  mixed  world  of 
ours.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  other  worlds 
are  like.  We  search  in  vain  for  the  scenery  and  condi- 
tions of  life  beyond  our  sphere  of  time  and  space.  What 
we  do  possess  is  a  luminous  account  of  the  laws  and 
conditions  that  underlie  and  determine  complete  and 
perfect  human  life  in  this  world  where  we  are. 

A  PERFECT  PERSONAL  LIFE 

The  gospel  presents  first  of  all  an  actual  instance  of  a 
perfect  personal  life.  When  we  go  back  to  the  head- 
waters of  Christianity  we  come  not  to  a  metaphysical 
theory,  or  a  theological  dogma,  or  a  capricious  fancy  con- 
structed out  of  exuberant  hopes — we  come  to  a  personal 
exhibition  of  divine  life  revealed  in  human  life,  the 
eternal  in  the  midst  of  time.  We  come  to  One  who  felt 
in  his  own  consciousness  union  of  mind  and  heart  and 
will  of  God.  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  truly  of 
our  nature  that  we  see  in  him,  as  we  see  nowhere  else, 
the  goal  and  type  of  complete  normal,  spiritual  life. 
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Tliu  gosjirl  is  primarily  a  Person.  It  is  m>t  a  code;  it 
is  a  Life.  It  is  not  a  system;  it  is  an  incarnation.  It  is 
not  a  body  of  commands ;  it  is  the  warm  and  intimate 
appeal  of  a  Person  who  has  felt  and  known  the  mystery 
ami  tragedy  of  this  strange  struggle  of  ours  and  who 
through  it  all  has  triumphed.  It  is  not  a  magical  way  of 
escape  from  pain  and  vicissitude;  it  is  the  personal  in- 
spiration of  One  who  can  say,  in  quiet  simplicity,  "I  am 
th.-  Truth,"  "I  am  the  Life."  "1  am  the  Way,"  "I  am 
the  Door."  This  is  the  innermost  gospel — the  gospel 
within  the  gospel — this  harmonized  Will,  this  completely 
adjusted  Person  who  shows  us  for  once  Life  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

GOD'S  RESOURCES 

In  close  and  intimate  conjunction  with  this  innermost 
gospel  there  is  a  no  less  wonderful  gospel-strand,  dealing* 
with  the  possibilities  and  implications  of  our  own  human 
life.  Its  diagnosis  of  human  nature  as  it  is  now  is  tre- 
mendously searching  and  its  account  is  grave  and  sober. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  within.  Han's 
nature  carries  in  it  a  hampering  element  that  tends  to 
spoil  the  life.  There  is  a  serious  taint  in  the  stuff,  a 
twist  in  the  fiber,  a  weakness  in  the  grain.  Man  does 
not  do  what  he  is  meant  to  do.  He  does  not  follow  his 
vision.  He  misses  the  mark,  he  gets  lost.  But  in  spite 
of  this  elemental  fact  of  nature  which  all  human  ex- 
perience verifies,  and  the  common  consciousness  of  the 
race  acknowledges,  the  gospel  is  exceedingly  optimistic 
about  man.  There  are  no  set  limits  to  his  possibilities. 
There  is  no  known  terminus  to  his  destiny.  There  is  no 
fixed  stopping  place  for  his  potential  personality.  This 
gospel  uses  breathlessly  bold  words  of  phophecy  about  us. 
"You  are,"  it  says,  "to  be  perfect  even  as  your  Father  is 
perfect."  "You  are  to  learn  how  to  forgive  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  forgives."  "You  are  to  love,"  this  per- 
fect Lover  of  men  tells  us,  "even  as  I  have  loved  you." 
"All  things  are  possible  for  him  who  believeth." 
"Greater  things  than  these  which  you  have  seen  me 
do  shall  you  rlo." 

This  high  expectation  is  not  due  to  blind  enthusiastic 
hope.  It  is  deeply  and  solidly  based,  as  everything  in 
the  gospel  is  based,  on  the  fundamental  nature  of  man's 
soul  and  on  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  God  who 
is  here  revealed.  The  spiritual  transformations,  which 
are  the  matters  of  real  importance  in  the  liistorv  of 
f'hristianitv.  are  not  in  violation  of  (lie  laws  .of  the 
universe:  they  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  essential  laws 
of  life.  The  highest  spiritual  experiences,  the  supreme 
beatitudes  of  religion,  all  attach  inevitably  and  in- 
herently to  the  nature  of  life.  As  we  go  up  in  the  scale, 
we  do  not  leave  laws  behind  and  go  to  a  vacuum  region 
beyond  laws :  we  rather  come  under  the  operation  of 
higher  laws  and  enter  ur>on  a  region  where  new 
and  unexpected  forces  and  energies  come  into  plav. 
The  most  wonderful  thincr  about  the  pospel  is  its  procla- 
mation. it.«  impressive  revelation,  of  these  hisrher  laws 
and  forces  and  energies.  The  amazing  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  men.  and  all  the  astonishing  expectations 
that  are  crowded  into  the  eospel.  have  their  ground  in 
a  new  and  deeper  knowledge  of  those  rejrions  and  levels 
of  life  that  had  not  been  explored  and  charted  before. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  fresh  invasion  of  life  and 
with  a  corresponding  revelation  of  its  fundamental 
laws  and  principle?.  So  many  things  project  and  stand 


out  and  call  for  comment  in  this  revelation  of  life  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  select  the  transcendently  important 
features.  But  there  are  two  peaks  of  truth  that  show 
forth  in  peculiar  splendor  and  dominance — (1)  the 
redemptive  or  conquering  power  of  love;  (2)  the  irre- 
sistible expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

DISAPPOINTED  IN  JESUS 

Christ  was  not  the  first  to  proclaim  the  redemptive 
power  of  love.  There  were  flashes  and  gleams  of  its 
discovery  as  a  principle  of  life  not  only  in  Hosea,  and  in 
"the  suffering  servant"  chapters  of  Isaiah  but  also  in 
Euripides  and  Plato,  in  the  stories  of  the  Buddha,  and 
in  the  highest  reaches  of  almost  all  pre-Christian  litera- 
ture. Christ  brought  it  from  the  dim  light  of  dawn  to 
full  sunrise  radiance.  He  raised  it  to  the  nth  power  as 
a  law  and  way  of  life.  At  no  point  of  his  teaching  or 
of  his  practice  did  he  strike  across  and  reverse  popular 
opinion  more  completely  than  in  his  enunciation  and 
exhibition  of  this  sacrificial  and  redemptive  law  of  life. 
The  people  about  him  all  expected  a  Messiah  who  should 
be  a  world-ruler,  a  greater  David,  a  breaker  of  the  op- 
pressor's yoke,  a  "mighty  restorer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel."  He  would  be,  in  his  own  power,  "the  diariots 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  Every  sign  of  the 
possession  of  magical  power  rallied  the  multitude  to 
him.  They  were  ready  to  shout  "Hosanna"  the  moment 
they  were  convinced  that  their  strong  deliverer  had 
come. 

He  finally  disappointed  their  hopes.  He  persistently 
refused  to  follow  the  lines  of  popular  expectation.  The 
jeer  of  the  mob  shows  why  they  lost  faith  in  him.  "He 
saved  others,  himself  he  could  not  save."  But  there  is 
no  better  statement  of  the  central  principal  of  life  than 
that.  Repeatedly  it  came  from  his  own  lips  in  the  para- 
doxical words  of  his  teaching:  "He  that  saves  himself 
loses  himself,  and  he  that  loses  himself  finds  himself." 
Tt  was  his  purpose,  not  to  change  the  map  of  the  world, 
not  to  set  tip  one  king  in  place  of  another,  not  to  shift 
the  capital  from  one  hill  to  another,  not  to  inaugurate 
a  new  political  empire  for  an  old  one — it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  create  a  society  of  persons.  lil>erated  from  their 
old  nature  by  a  fresh  discovery  of  <;<>d.  shrinking  from 
sin  and  abhoring  it.  because  they  had  found  the  divine 
meaning  of  life,  throbbing  with  joy  because  a  new  world 
and  new  dimensions  of  being  had  opened  out  on  their 
vision,  living  no  longer  by  rivalry  and  competition,  but 
living  by  love  and  its  contagious  power. 

TRUSTING  HIS  LOVE  COMPLETELY 

There  is  only  one  way  to  produce  that  kind  of  a 
society.  It  does  not  come  by  command.  It  cannot  be 
created  by  act  of  legislature  or  by  sovereign  edict.  V 
force  of  battalions  can  compel  it.  The  only  way  to 
create  a  society  like  that  is  to  begin  by  exhibiting  it  in  a 
life  that  incarnates  and  embodies  it.  The  only  way  to 
produce  love  as  an  operative  force  of  life  is  to  trust  love 
completely — and  to  lore  regardless  of  all  cost.  The  onlv 
way  to  reveal  the  nature  of  God  as  love  to  carry  it 
as  a  constructive  force  into  the  tissues  of  the  social  world 
is  to  translate  it  into  the  vital  stuff  of  actual  life,  to 
make  it  visible  and  vocal.  The  only  way  to  break  the 
drift  of  sin  and  the  instinctive  drive  of  selfishness  is  to 
kindle  a  new  and  higher  passion  and  to  set  a  new  attrac- 
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tion  at  work.  Just  this  Christ  did  and  he  did  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  comes  to  light  not  merely  as  the  highest 
law  of  life  for  earth,  but  as  the  essential  nature  of  the 
divine  character  as  well. 

There  is  a  striking  verse  in  Mark's  narrative  which  is 
a  crucial  passage  for  understanding  the  unfolding  of 
Christ's  purpose:  "And  they  were  on  their  way  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  Jesus  was  going  on  before;  and 
they  that  followed  were  amazed  and  afraid."  This  is 
not  a  chance  item  in  an  itinerary.  It  is  a  crisis  of 
consciousness,  a  watershed  moment  in  a  life-purpose. 
Until  then  the  stress  had  been  on  proclamation ;  he  had 
been  a  teacher.  He  had  dwelt  upon  great  ideas,  pre- 
sented with  new  perspective,  new  illustrations,  and  new 
authority.  Men  listened  to  his  message,  were  aroused 
by  its  novelty  and  freshness.  They  approved  of  his 
words ;  they  hailed  with  joy  the  good  news  of  unexpected 
privileges ;  but  they  remained  entrenched  in  selfishness. 
The  Pharisees  made  no  new  adjustments  to  fit  the  mes- 
sage. Even  his  simple  Galilean  friends,  with  all  their 
enthusiasm,  were  still  fast  bound  in  habit  and  instinct 
and  selfish  desires.  They  saw  a  better  life,  but  they 
were  not  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  The  old  diseases 
of  nature  and  society  were  eating  away  at  the  heart  of 
life.  Something  more  must  be  tried,  some  greater 
dynamic  must  be  discovered,  some  other  force  must  be 
brought  into  operation,  a  new  step  must  be  ventured. 
He  must  make  the  last  and  greatest  appeal  within  a 
person's  gift  and  power.  He  must  be  ready  to  go  the 
whole  way.  He  must  eliminate  all  secondary  considera- 
tions, all  thought  of  self,  all  expedient  and  utilitarian 
methods  and  stake  everything  on  the  uttermost  appeal 
of  love.  Calvary  is  the  answer. 

CENTRAL  SPIRITUAL  FACT 

The  world,  with  its  crude  theories  and  its  arid  meta- 
physical theologies,  has  wrapped  this  central  fact  of 
spiritual  history  round  with  its  own  clumsy  coverings ; 
but  again  and  again  the  warm,  tender  vital  truth,  in  its 
liberating  and  inspiring  power,  has  burst  open  the  veils 
that  cover  it  and  has  broken  in  like  a  newly  risen  sun 
and  wakened  men  out  of  their  sleep,  made  their  selfish- 
ness seem  abhorrent  and  the  way  of  love  seem  the 
only  way  of  life.  The  greatest  of  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ings down  through  the  centuries  of  Christian  history 
have  come  as  the  result  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  power 
of  love  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  fresh  rediscovery 
of  the  living  fact,  the  unveiled  vision  of  One  who  loved 
men  and  without  any  reserve  gave  himself  for  them — 
of  One  who  absolutely  trusted  love  to  redeem  and  to 
conquer. 

This  way  of  life — the  way  which  he  exhibited  and 
raised  to  its  full  glory — tV  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
kingdom  is  not  primarily  a  post-mortem  state ;  it  is  not 
a  thing  of  geography ;  it  is  not  a  political  achievement ; 
it  is  not  a  millennial  dream.  It  is  a  way  of  living.  It 
is  a  spirit,  a  disposition,  a  rightlv  fashioned  will.  It  is 
a  settled,  tested,  unqualified  confidence  in,  and  practice 
of,  love  as  a  way  of  life.  The  Kingdom  has  come  in  its 
essential  meaning  as  soon  as  there  is  one  person  in  the 
world  who  has  attained  the  Abba-crying  experience,  and 
who  has  added  to  this  upward  relationship  of  love  to 
God  the  outward-reaching  attitude  of  love  to  all  men — 
the  relationship  of  brothers.  'But,  on  the  other  hand. 


the  kingdom  is  the  total  divine  task  and  consummation 
of  the  ages.  It  is  the  unending  continuation  of  the  work 
of  creation,  the  making  of  man.  So  long  as  men  are 
still  selfish,  so  long  as  sin  remains,  so  long  as  there  are 
social  evils  to  be  eradicated,  the  kingdom  will  not  have 
fully  come.  In  fact,  no  earthly  achievement,  no  tem- 
poral stage,  can  completely  express  the  full  idea  of  the 
kingdom,  for  it  includes  in  its  entire  meaning  both  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
triumph  of  the  spiritual  purpose  of  God. 

THE  KINGDOM  ALWAYS  COMES 

The  kingdom  expands  as  fast  as  this  contagion  of 
love,  awakened  by  the  perfect  incarnation  of  it,  conquers 
men's  hearts  and  carries  them  into  this  way  of  life.  It 
does  not  come  by  "observation."  It  is  not  a  spectacle  to 
"behold.  It  is  not  an  event  of  date  or  locality.  It  is 
coming  now.  It  is  coming  always.  A  Eussian  student 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  because  he  believed 
war  to  be  contrary  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was  told  by 
his  commander  that  his  "idea"  was  right,  but  that  the 
kingdom  had  not  yet  come.  "No,  sire,"  the  student  an- 
swered, "it  may  not  have  come  for  you,  but  it  has  come 
for  me."  The  great  spiritual  question  for  any  man  is, 
how  seriously  he  takes  this  way  of  life,  how  far  he  is 
ready  to  grow  with  Christ,  how  completely  he  trusts 
love  as  a  method,  how  determined  he  is  to  back  his 
"idea"  with  his  life  with  all  he  holds  dear. 

This  double  fellowship  of  love — a  love  that  joins  one's 
life  in  joyous  union  with  God  as  Father  and  that  binds 
the  same  life  into  self-giving  social  relationship  with  a 
world  of  brothers — this  conjunct  life  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  has  not  come  yet  for  the  entire  world.  It  is 
only  in  its  dawning  stage.  There  are  large  areas  of 
darkness  left.  There  are  terrible  moral  diseases  still 
unhealed.  There  are  great  stretches  of  jungle  which 
the  organizing  forces  of  love  have  not  yet  conquered. 
Marks  of  moral  imperfection  mar  both  the  individual 
life  and  the  social  system.  The  goal  is  still  far  away 
and  there  is  yet  much  travail  and  tragedy  to  be  endured. 
But  there  are  persons  living  now  for  whom,  as  for  this 
Russian  student,  the  kingdom  has  come — persons  who  in 
the  complex  and  difficult  world  are  minded  to  practice 
love,  intelligently  applied,  as  a  way  of  life. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  unpractical  about  this  way  of  life,  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  a»  irrational  course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  it 
proves  to  be  both  practical  and  highly  rational.  There 
is  no  essential  conflict  between  the  method  of  love  and 
the  use  of  force,  so  long  as  force  is  used  as  discipline 
and  not  as  destruction.  The  real  problem  is  to  discover 
where  to  mark  the  limits  of  force.  The  early  stages  of 
moral  discipline,  both  in  the  history  of  the  child  and  of 
the  race,  prove  beyond  any  question  that  restraints  and 
constraints  play  a  great  role  in  the  formative  process  of 
fixing  and  settling  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  goodness  and  badness. 

BOTH  PRACTICAL  AND  RATIONAL 

Nature  herself  has  a  forceful  way  of  driving  into  the 
consciousness  of  youthful  learners  her  preferences  in 
the  matter  of  conduct,  and  she  has  a  sphinx-like  way  of 
telling  her  children  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
not  only  hard  but  impossible.  Nature's  method  is  tre- 
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mciidously  elTcctive,  but  it  is  slow  and  the  lesson  is  often 
long  delayed.  Society  does  not  wait  tor  tin-  slow 
>.',ju,  iid'-  of  natural  processes.  Parents  and  moral 
guardians  anticipate  roults  and,  drawing  from  the  ex- 

noe  of  the  rare,  they  apply  artificial  rotraints  aild 
coiiMraint.*  and  so  save  the  learner  many  hitter  les.-oii-. 
Hut  nn  \\i.-e  guardian  suppo-.es  that  the  work  of  moral- 
i/ing  ean  be  earned  \ery  far  by  methods  of  force  and 
conMraiiit.  Higher  agencies  11111-1  come  into  operation 
before  the  goal  is  reached.  Remarkable  results  have 
already  been  attained  in  all  educational  work  by  the 
substitution  of  the  moral  and  psychological  appeal  for 
the  use  of  force,  and  >till  more  impressive  is  the  trans- 
formation that  has  been  wrought  in  penal  institutions 
by  the  introduction  of  higher  agencies  in  the  place  of 
force,  for  correcting,  reforming,  and  redeeming  those 
who  have  gone  seriously  astray.  The  world  has  only 
begun  to  realize  the  immense  effectiveness  of  love  and 

•  •ration,  e\eii  with  the  criminal  class,  and  great 
results  will  follow  the  enlarged  and  improved  applica- 
tion of  them. 

Sci.  too.  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  civilizing 
work  of  the  world  has  been  done  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  methods  of  conflict  and  warfare.  Fighting  is,  no 
doubt,  a  primitive  instinct,  and  instinct  can  be  trusted 
to  steer  beings  until  there  is  more  adequate  light  to 
steer  by.  There  have  been  wars  which  left  men  farther 
on  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  the  military  methods  or 
the  successful  homicide  that  secured  the  advance.  Cer- 
tain desirable  qualities  have,  no  doubt,  been  stimulated 
by  war  at  its  best,  though  even  here  it  was  the  moral 
issue,  the  appeal  of  the  ideal,  rather  than  the  killing 
that  called  forth  the  heroic  virtues  and  the  admirable 
traits. 

But  even  if  we  could  grant  all  that  can  be  claimed  of 
fruitful  result  from  this  ancient  method  of  instinct, 
what  a  price  i>  paid  for  it!  Charles  Lamb  has  told  in 
his  humorous  essay  how  the  men  in  China  got  their  roa<t 
pig.  Through  an  accidental  fire  a  Chinese  chanced  to 
discover  how  very  L'ood  to  eat  was  the  pig  which  the  fire 
had  caught  in  its  flames  and  roasted  to  a  crisp.  Know- 
in  •:  no  other  method,  he  and  the  other  Chinese,  who 
had  learned  the  taste,  proceeded  to  burn  down  their 
houses  whenever  they  wanted  roast  pig. 

FOLLY  OF  WAR 

The  method  of  war  is  a  similar  kind  of  economy.  It 
burns  down  the  house  and  the  town,  lays  waste  the  land, 
mortgages  the  resources  of  the  future,  kills  its  finest 
physical  specimens  of  the  nation,  tears  with  its  merciless 
plowshares  through  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  in  order  to  get  results  which  could 
always  be  better  secured  by  Christian  methods,  even 
thoiiL'h  they  are  slow,  as  are  all  rational,  moral  and 
educative  methods.  Other  agencies,  higher  methods,  are 
now  available.  The  old  way  is  antiquated  and  outdated 
and  morally  condemned.  Truth  and  righteousness  have 
now  found  other  defen-e-  than  tho  egis  of  the  strong 
arm.  They  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  blind  in- 
stinct. While  instinct  was  in  full  operation,  and  before 
reflection  and  conscience  aro-e.  there  was  naturally  no 
of  condemnation.  The  bee  is  not  conscious  of 
wrongdoing  in  appropriating  honey  from  clover  which 


belongs  to  another.  But  as  soon  as  the  incomparable 
worth  and  sanctity  of  personality  become  clear,  as  soon 
as  the  meaning  of  social  relationship  and  corporate  life 
is  attained,  as  soon  as  the  majesty  and  power  of  love 
have  been  proved,  the  destructive  method  of  war  seems 
then  to  the  awakened  conscience  inherently  an  evil  way, 
not  to  be  sanctioned  or  endured. 

War  now  stands  out  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  with  the  central  principle  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  to  which  the  highest  loyalty  is  due.  There 
cannot  be  any  occasion  that  warrants  the  suspension  of 
the  higher  way,  now  that  it  has  been  discovered  and  its 
power  revealed.  Love  cannot  deny  its  own  nature  and 
sanction  the  way  of  hate  and  rapine.  However  dark  the 
hour,  however  extreme  the  crisis,  love  must  continue  to 
hope  all  things,  to  believe  all  things,  and,  if  necessary. 
to  endure  all  things.  It  is,  nevertheless,  no  soft  and 
acquiescent  attitude.  It  does  not  surrender,  with  free 
hand,  the  reins  to  the  capricious  will  of  evil  men.  There 
is  always  a  majesty  attaching  to  determined  moral  good- 
ness. Love,  in  this  wide  and  deep  social  and  corporate 
meaning,  la  power  and  not  weakness.  It  will  flame  forth 
in  moral  indignation  when  injustice  threatens.  It  will 
register  its  voice  and  vote  for  righteousness  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  It  can  speak  and  act  with  a  force 
quite  as  effective  as  that  of  guns.  It  is  possible  to  be 
militant  and  yet  to  be  a  member  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  love  in  behalf  of  truth 
and  goodness  to  use  the  mightiest  weapons  there  are — 
so  long  as  they  are  weapons  adapted  to  the  constructive 
purposes  of  love. 

In  a  world  diverse  as  ours  is,  there  will  naturally  be 
at  any  one  stage  of  history  a  strange  mingling  of  the  old 
way  and  the  new  way,  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of 
exponents  of  force  and  exponents  of  love.  The  way  of 
the  kingdom  is  not  set  up  by  miracle.  It  "comerf"  by 
the  slow  triumph  of  one  type  of  life  over  other  types. 
Those  who  have  been  awakened  and  who  see  the  vision 
arc  called  to  live  in  this  unfinished  world  by  laws  and 
principles  which  are  only  partially  and  feebly  recognized. 
It  requires  courage  and  it  demands  high  faith.  But  the 
way  to  make  laws  and  principles  spread  and  grow  and 
prevail  is  to  acknowledge  them  as  true,  to  accept  them 
as  the  way  of  life,  and  to  carry  them  as  far  as  can  lie 
done  into  operation  in  the  complex  affairs  of  daily  life. 
There  is  no  clearer  call,  no  more  rational  appeal,  no 
higher  loyalty,  than  those  which  rise  out  of  the  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and,  cost  what  they  may,  there  is  no 
nobler  venture  than  to  obey  the  call,  to  answer  the 
appeal,  to  live  by  this  loyalty. 


AS  TO  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

IN  A  PRECEDING)  article  in  the  ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE  I 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  modern 
conflicts  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  very 
selfish  purposes  nations  sought  jurisdiction  over  nat- 
ural resources  and,  having  obtained  it,  set  up  as 
against  their  neighbors  tariff  walls  and  other  interfer- 
ences with  trade,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  their  private 
owners  selfish  advantages;  that,  to  further  these  ad- 
vantages, they  indulged  in  incipient  warfare,  and  that, 
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unless  this  system  were  treated  with  the  frankness  and 
honesty  it  deserved,  armed  wars  were,  under  present 
conditions,  natural.  Only  even  and  exact  justice  could 
prevent  war.  I  further  indicated  that  conflicts  be- 
tween great  financial  interests  provoked  wars,  as  illus- 
trated by  occurrences  in  Morocco,  Mesopotamia,  Central 
Africa,  and  elsewhere.  In  this  respect  none  of  the  great 
European  nations  could  hold  itself  guiltless  with  regard 
to  the  recent  World  War. 

A  study  of  the  Litkowsky  memoirs  shows  that,  in  his 
opinion  at  least,  war  between  England  and  Germany 
would  have  been  unthinkable  if  their  respective  banking 
and  other  business  interests  had  been  satisfied  in  Africa 
and  Mesopotamia. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  study  to  learn  exactly  what 
so-called  national  interests  mean,  and  why  and  how  they 
may  be  used  to  bring  about  conflicts  between  nations. 
A  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  situation  and  its  fearless 
treatment  would  go  far  toward  inaugurating  correction 
of  present  conditions. 

It  is  said  that  European  nations  have,  or  have  had, 
spheres  of  influence  in  China,  Africa,  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  within  those  spheres  of  influence  their  national 
interests  were  entitled  to  full  play  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations.  Japan,  we  are  informed,  has  special 
interests  in  China  (the  Lansing-Ishii  notes  erroneously 
declared  them  to  exist)  and  Spain  and  France  are  now 
claiming  them  in  Morocco. 

Can  a  nation,  in  point  of  fact,  have  any  interest  in  a 
country  over  which  it  does  not  possess  perfect  and  com- 
plete sovereignty?  I  should  deny  it.  The  purpose  for 
which  government  is  formed  is  not  to  have,  as  a  govern- 
ment, interests  in  other  countries.  It  is  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  regulation  of  internal 
affairs  within  its  own  circumscribed  limits  and  for  pro- 
tection against  invasion.  It  does  not  control  the  rail- 
roads, banks,  ore  beds,  or  commerce  of  another  country, 
and  ordinarily  its  scope  of  operations  in  these  respects 
is  very  limited,  even  within  its  own  proper  bounds.  It 
may  happen  that  a  large  number  of  persons  of  Japanese, 
English,  or  other  origin  may  own  and  manage  railroads, 
mining  property,  and  banks,  and  carry  on  commerce  in 
China  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  things  which  they  own  are 
private,  or  so  treated,  and  individually  possessed  by 
them  because  of  the  good  grace  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happen  to  operate.  Their  possession  becomes  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  owner,  the  only  governmental  in- 
terest of  whose  country  is  through  the  small  measure 
in  which  such  owners  become  contributors  to  its  taxes. 

The  so-called  British  or  Japanese  interests  in  China 
rest  in  the  keeping  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
individuals.  The  great  mass  of  millions  of  other  citi- 
zens derive  no  profit  or  benefit  therefrom.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  said  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  that 
there  are  British  interests  or  Japanese  interests  in 
China  or  American  interests  in  Mexico.  To  speak  of 
the  interest  of  an  American  citizen  as  if  it  were  the 
same  as  an  American  interest  or,  in  other  words,  an 
interest  of  America,  has  but  the  shadow  of  truth  and 
none  of  its  substance.  We  shall  not  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  war  until  this  fact  is  thoroughly  understood. 
We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  We  must 
not  treat  the  hand  of  Esau  and  the  voice  of  Jacob  as 
if  they  belonged  properly  together. 


There  is  but  one  interest  which  may  by  any  possibility 
be  called  governmental  (in  truth  it  is  not  a  govern- 
mental, but  a  world  interest),  and  that  is  that,  commer- 
cially, all  foreigners  within  a  country  should  be  treated 
upon  a  basis  of  equality  and  not  of  preference.  This 
was  all  that  was  involved  in  the  so-called  open-door 
policy  of  the  late  Secretary  Hay.  To  go  to  war,  how- 
ever, to  establish  an  open-door  policy  would  simply 
mean  the  infliction  of  misery  upon  thousands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  handful  who  would  be  the  principal  gain- 
ers therefrom.  The  evil  would  always  be  certain;  the 
good  problematical  and  doubtful,  and  at  best  out  of  all 
proportion  compared  with  the  absolute  disaster. 

But  if  I  am  right,  and  I  do  not  think  the  positions  so 
far  taken  can  be  successfully  controverted,  why  is  it 
that  pseudo-national  interests  are  so  often  at  the  bottom 
of  ill  feeling  between  countries  and,  as  in  the  latest 
world  tragedy,  the  underlying  cause  of  active  war  ?  The 
short  answer  some  might  find  by  recalling  the  remark  of 
Carlyle  TOO  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  England  was 
inhabited  by  20  millions  of  people,  mostly  fools.  The 
people  of  all  countries  are  deluded  by  a  word.  A  few  of 
their  number  desire  special  advantages  in  designated 
countries,  and,  forgetting  their  poverty  and  real  non- 
interest,  the  majority  believe  that  they  may  share  in  the 
profit  which  goes  only  to  the  few. 

I  have  heard,  as  who  has  not,  the  campaign  orator 
describing  to  a  credulous  audience  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  popular  prosperity  which  had  occurre'd  under 
the  then  control  of  his  party.  Billions  have  been  spoken 
of  as  if  the  speaker  and  his  hearers  really  understood 
and  comprehended  the  word  in  its  full  sense.  Millions 
seemed  to  be  dancing  in  the  air,  as  the  audience  sub- 
jected itself  to  the  hypnotic  influence  of  the  orator.  The 
illusion  of  great  wealth  took  possession  of  the  hearers. 
And  yet,  when  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  stilled,  the 
band  had  ceased  to  play,  and  the  lights  were  turned  out, 
the  poor  listeners  went  to  their  homes  to  struggle  with 
the  same  poverty  they  had  always  experienced.  The 
billions  were  somewhere,  but  not  with  them. 

In  like  manner  nations  are  befooled  by  the  limited 
number  who  hope  to  gain  through  the  possession  of 
foreign  wealth.  Insistently  the  people  are  told,  and  in 
a  state  of  hypnosis  they  believe,  that  in  some  mysterious 
manner  the  dancing  ignis  fatuus  of  foreign  fortune  is 
to  be  converted  to  their  individual  use.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  French  common  people  were  persuaded  to  give 
up  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  conquering  Madagascar 
and  Tonquin,  and  the  Italian  peasantry  believed  that 
they  were  to  grow  great  and  wealthy  through  the  control 
of  Tripoli  by  their  government.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, when  the  taking  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
under  consideration,  anxious  official  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  their  potentiality  of  wealth,  to  the  end  of  satisfying 
the  American  people  when  about  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
periment which  many  of  them  regarded  as  doubtful. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  idea  is  only  a  survival,  as  the 
coccyx  and,  the  vermiform  appendage  are  supposed  to 
be.  When  a  tribe  or  a  nation  moved  of  old  from  an 
inclement  or  worn-out  land  and  seized  a  mild  and  fer- 
tile country,  killing  the  old  inhabitants,  each  war- 
rior taking  up  some  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  each 
individual  was  the  gainer  from  warfare.  It  was  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this  that  we  disposed  of  the  Indian.  But 
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now  the  vast  body  of  the  so-called  civil  i/ed  nations  lose 
liy  war.  All  tlu-" advantages  they  possibly  could  obtain 
from  war  (and  none  of  its  losses)  are  to  be  had  by 
breaking  down  the  artificial  man-made  barriers  that 
separate  countries.  We  have  now  lost  the  advantage 
to  all  the  victors  which  once  came  from  the  impartial 
slaughter  of  the  losers  and  possession  of  their  lands. 

Thus  looked  at,  and  in  sober  common  sense,  other 
\iews  must  be  rejected,  war  heroines  usually  an  utterly 
sordid  operation,  and  the  people  who  fight  in  it  simply 
the  cat's-paws  of  those  who  are  odder-blooded  and  less 
idealistic  than  the  majority. 

After  all,  ideals  are  created  and  played  upon,  else 
men  would  not  so  readily  surrender  their  lives  and  im- 
poverish their  future  to  benefit  others.  The  people  are 
persuaded  to  be  for  their  country,  right  or  wrong. 
I'lH-onseiously  they  worship  a  fetish.  In  the  older  time 
the  king,  the  people  were  told,  could  do  no  wrong.  In 
this  more  modern  day,  when  we  are  for  our  country 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  forgetting  that,  if 
wrong,  real  patriotism  compels  us  to  make  it  right,  we 
are  making  a  fetish  but  little  changed  from  the  ancient 
form.  We  now  declare  that  the  people  may  not  err. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  possible  the  people  may  do  wrong 
themselves.  The  chance  of  evil  conduct  is  infinitely 
multiplied  because  of  the  docility  with  which  they  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  those  who  are  influenced  in  these 
matters  by  purely  selfish  motives.  The  people  believe 
they  are  themselves  acting,  when  in  fact  they  are  being 
played  upon.  Their  ambition,  their  avarice,  their 
chauvinistic  patriotism,  their  pride  of  supremacy,  are 
the  keys.  They  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  tune  that  is 
played  than  has  the  piano. 

To  all  this,  demoeratie  government  is  no  answer.  A 
republic,  in  but  little  less  degree  than  a  monarchy. 
can  be  moved  by  artificial  passion.  The  answer  must 
i-.itin>  in  a  wider  general  intelligence,  which  will  ever 
[M-netrate  behind  conduct  to  motive. 


THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND 

Amid  the  acclaim  and  thanksgiving  of  the  world,  the  Brit- 
ish Mini  Irish  delegates  came  finally  to  a  conclusion  for  peace 
iti  Ireland,  and  formulated  a  compact  under  which  Ireland 
would  be  given  the  dominion  status  enjoyed  by  Canada  and 
other  great  self-governing  units  In  the  British  Empire,  or, 
as  it  now  Is  called  by  the  English,  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

As  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  goes  to  press,  the  compact  Is 
certain  of  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and '  seems  likely  to  be  given  the  approval  of  Dall 
KIreann.  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament  However,  in  the  hitter 
body  Eamonn  de  Valera  has  been  making  a  hard  flght  for 
reje.-tion,  on  the  ground  that  Ireland  should  have  absolute 
indc|N-ndence.  He  Is  opposed  by  Arthur  Griffith,  the  or- 
ganizer of  Sinn  Fein;  by  Michael  Collins,  commander  of  the 
Irish  Republican  army,  and  by  other  representative  Sinn 
Feinere. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 
Ireland  shall  have  the  same  constitutional  status  In  the 


community  of  nations  known  as  the  British  Kmplre  as  the 
1  loininlon  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Arri.-a. 
with  a  Parliament  having  jiowcrs  to  make  laws  for  peace 
anil  order  and  good  government  In  Ireland,  and  an  executive 
responsible  to  that  Parliament,  and  shall  he  styled  and 
known  as  the  Irish  Free  State. 

ARTICLE  II 

Subject  to  provisions  hereinafter  set  out,  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  in  relation  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
the  government,  and  otherwise  shall  be  that  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  and  the  law,  practice,  and  < stltutloiml   usage 

governing  the  relationship  of  the  Crown  or  representative 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  shall  govern  their  relationship  to  the  Irish  Free 
State. 

ARTICLE  III 

A  representative  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  shall  IM>  ap- 
pointed in  like  manner  as  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  observed  in  making  such 
appointments. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, and  that  I  will  he  faithful  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  his  heirs  and  successors  by  law,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  common  citizenship  of  Ireland  with  Great 
I'.ritain  and  her  adherence  to  and  membership  of  the 
group  of  nations  forming  the  British  commonwealth 
•of  nations. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Irish  Free  State  shall  assume  liability  for  service  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  existing  at  the 
date  thereof  and  toward  the  payment  of  war  pensions  as 
existing  on  that  date  in  such  proportions  as  may  In-  fair  and 
equitable,  having  regard  for  any  just  claims  in  behalf  of 
Ireland  by  way  of  set-off  or  counter-claims,  the  amount  of 
such  sums  being  determined,  in  default  of  agreement,  by  the 
arbitration  of  one  or  more  Independent  persons.  IxMng  citi- 
zens of  the  British  Empire. 

ARTICLE  VI 

I'ntil  an  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  British 
and  Irish  governments  whereby  the  Irish  Free  State  under- 
takes her  own  coastal  defense,  defense  by  sea  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  shall  be  undertaken  by  His  Majesty's  im- 
|H-rial  forces,  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  construction  or 
maintenance  by  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  of 
such  vessels  as  are  msvssary  for  the  protection  of  the  reve- 
nue or  the  fisheries.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  tie  reviewed  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
British  and  Irish  governments  to  be  held  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  with  a  view  to  the  under- 
taking by  Ireland  of  a  share  In  her  own  coastal  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall  afford  to 
His  Majesty's  Imperial  force  (a)  In  time  of  peace  sueh  har- 
bor and  other  facilities  as  are  indicated  In  the  annex  hereto, 
or  such  other  facilities  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
I'd  ween  the  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  and  (6)  in  time  of  war  or  of  strained  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  power  sueh  harbor  and  other  facilities 
as  the  British  Government  may  require  for  the  purposes  ,,( 
-ui-li  defense,  as  aforesaid. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

With  a  view  to  securing  observance  of  the  principle  of 
International  limitation  of  armament.  If  the  Government  of 
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the  Irish  Free  State  establishes  and  maintains  a  military 
defense  force,  the  establishment  shall  he  in  that  proportion 
to  the  military  establishments  maintained  in  Great  Britain 
as  that  which  population  of  Ireland  hears  to  the  population 
of  Great  Britain. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  Free  State  shall 
be  freely  open  to  the  ships  of  the  other  country  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  customary  port  and  other  dues. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  agrees  to  pay  fail- 
compensation,  on  terms  not  less  favorable  than  those  ac- 
corded by  the  act  of  1920,  to  judges,  officials,  members  of 
the  police  forces,  and  other  public  servants  who  arc  dis- 
charged by  it  or  who  retire  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
government  effected  in  pursuance  of  the  hereof  paragraph: 

Provided,  That  this  agreement  shall  not  apply  to  members 
of  the  auxiliary  police  force  or  persons  recruited  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  duriiif?  the  two 
years  next  preceding  the  date  hereof.  The  British  Govern- 
ment will  assume  responsibility  for  such  compensation  or 
pensions  as  may  be  payable  to  any  of  these  excepted  persons. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Until  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  for  the  ratification  of  this  instrument,  the 
powers  of  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  shall  not  be  exercisable  as  respects  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1!)20 
shall,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Northern  Ireland,  remain  of 
full  force  and  effect,  and  no  election  shall  be  held  for  the 
return  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  for  the  constituencies  of  Northern  Ireland  unless 
a  resolution  is  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland  in  favor  of  holding  such  elections  before  the  end 
of  said  month. 

ARTICLE  XII 

If  before  the  expiration  of  said  month  an  address  is  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  by  botli  houses  of  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  that  effect,  the  powers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall  no  longer 
extend  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Act  of  1920  (including  these  relating  to 
the  Council  of  Ireland),  shall,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  North- 
ern Ireland,  continue  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect  and  this 
Instrument  shall  have  effect,  subject  to  the  necessary  modi- 
fications : 

Provided,  That  if  such  an  address  is  so  presented  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  one,  who  shall 
be  chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhab- 
itants, so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  economic  and  geo- 
graphical conditions,  the  boundaries  between  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920  and  of  this  instrument 
the  boundary  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  lie  such  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  commission. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

For  the  purpose  of  the  last  foregoing  article,  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Act  of  1020  to  elect  members  of  the  Council 
of  Ireland  shall,  after  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  free 
State  is  constituted,  be  exercised  by  that  Parliament. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

After  the  expiration  of  said  month,  if  no  such  address  as 
mentioned  in  Article  XII  hereof  is  presented,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  continue 
to  exercise,  as  respects  Northern  Ireland,  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920, 


but  the  Parliament  of  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  shall  in  Northern  Ireland  have,  in  relation  to  matters 
in  re;pect  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  has 
not  the  power  to  make  laws  under  that  act  (including  mat- 
ters which  under  said  act  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  of  Ireland),  the  same  powers  as  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  subject  to  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  agreed 
to  in  the  manner  hereinafter  appearing. 

ARTICLE  XV 

At  any  time  after  the  date  hereof  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  South- 
ern Ireland,  hereinafter  constituted,  may  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  provisions,  subject  to  which  the  last  of 
the  foregoing  article  is  to  operate  in  the  event  of  no  such 
address  as  is  therein  mentioned  being  presented,  and  those 
provisions  may  include:  (a)  Safeguards  with  regard  to 
patronage  in  Northern  Ireland;  (b)  safeguards  with  regard 
to  the  collection  of  revenue  in  Northern  Ireland;  (f)  safe- 
guards with  regard  to  import  and  export  duties  affecting  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Northern  Ireland;  (il)  safeguards  for 
the  minorities  in  Northern  Ireland;  (e)  settlement  of  finan- 
cial relations  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free 
State;  (/)  establishment  and  powers  of  a  local  militia  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  relation  of  the  defense  forces  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  Northern  Ireland,  respectively, 
and  if  at  any  such  meeting  provisions  are  agreed  to,  the 
same  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  were  included  among  the 
provisions  subject  to  which  the  powers  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  are  to  be  exer- 
cisable In  Northern  Ireland  under  Article  XIV  hereof. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Neither  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State  nor  the 
Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  make  any  law  so  as 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  endow  any  religion  or  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  give  any  prefer- 
ence or  impose  any  disability  on  account  of  religious  belief 
or  religious  status,  or  affect  prejudicially  the  right  of  any 
child  to  attend  school  receiving  public  money  without  at- 
tending the  religious  instruction  of  the  school,  or  make  any 
discrimination  as  respects  State  aid  between  schools  under 
the  management  of  the  different  religions  denominations, 
or  divert  from  any  religious  denomination  or  any  educa- 
tional institution  any  of  its  property  except  for  public 
utility  purposes  and  on  the  payment  of  compensation. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

By  way  of  provisional  arrangement  for  the  administration 
of  Southern  Ireland  during  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  date  hereof  and  the  constitution  of  a  Parlia- 
ment and  11  government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  accordance 
therewith,  steps  shall  be  taken  forthwith  for  summoning  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  Parliament  elected  for  the  con- 
stituencies in  Southern  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  in  1920  and  for  constituting  a 
provisional  government.  And  the  British  Government  shall 
take  steps  necessary  to  transfer  to  such  provisional  govern- 
ment the  powers  and  machinery  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  provided  that  every  member  of  such  provisional 
government  shall  have  signified  in  writing  his  or  her  ac- 
ceptance of  this  instrument.  But  this  arrangement  shall 
not  continue  in  force  beyond  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  hereof. 

ARTICLE  XVIII 

This  instrument  shall  be  submitted  forthwith  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  approval  of  Parliament  and 
by  the  Irish  signatories  to  a  meeting  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  members  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Southern  Ireland,  and,  if  approved,  it  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  necessary  legislation. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegation : 
AUSTEN  CHAMIIERI.AIN. 
LLOYD  GEOKUE. 

HlRKENHEAD. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
WORTHINGTON   KVANS. 
HAMAR  GREENWOOD. 
GORDON  HEWART. 
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On  In-half  of  the  Irish  delegation: 

AIM  OK  (jiiioniiiiiA  (Arthur  Griffith). 
MII  ii  AH.   o.   <>    sui  UN    (Michael 

Collins). 
KIOIIAKII  i:  Mm  \  (Roberta  Barton). 

]•:.  S    IHI.VN    (Kamon  .1.  I'uggaiH. 

SKOHSA  CllMU.AIN    I'l    I  Mil    Itll  Ml   \l(,l! 

Micorge  <  Java  n   iMlfTyt. 

I'ated   Hie  -ixth  of  licocmlHT.   1!'-1. 

British  to  Hold  Forts 

An  annex  is  attached  to  the  treaty.  Clause  1  specifies 
that  ailiiilnilt.v  proi>crty  MIL I  rights  at  the  dockyard  port  of 
Iterehavcii  are  to  IK-  retained  as  at  present  date  MII. I  the 
harbor  defenses  and  facilities  for  coastal  defense  l>y  air  at 
giiccnstowu.  I '.el  fast.  Lough,  and  LoOghBWllly  to  remain 

under  Itritish   care,   provisi iNo  being  made   for  oil.   fuel. 

and  stora_ 

Clansc  1>  provides  that  a  convention  shall  be  made  he 
twei-n  the  two  governments  to  (rive  effect  to  the  following 
conditions:  That  suhniarine  eal.les  shall  not  he  landed  or 
wireless  -tatioiis  for  coinniiinic -ation  with  places  outside  of 
Ireland  estahlisheil  cM-ept  hy  agreement  with  the  Ilritisli 
Government  :  that  existing  cable  rights  and  wireless  eon- 
i-cs-ions  shall  not  lie  withdrawn  except  l>y  agreement  with 
the  Hrili-h  Government,  and  that  the  Itritish  Government 

shall    I ntiilcd    to    laiKl    additional    snhmarinc    cable-    •  •: 

rstal>lish    ailditi il    wireless    stations    for    coiiiniunication 

with  phu-es  outside  of  Ireland:  that  lighthouses,  huoys, 
licacoiis.  etc..  shall  he  maintained  hy  the  Irish  Government 
and  not  he  removed  or  added  to  except  hy  agreement  with 
the  Itritish  (iovernment:  that  war  signal  atsitons  shall  he 
closed  down  and  left  in  charge  of  oars  and  maintenance 
parties,  the  (iovernment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  being  offered 
pti f  taking  tin- ver  anil  working  them  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  subject  to  admiralty  ins|>cction,  and  guar- 
antieing  the  upkeep  of  existing  telegraphic  communication 
therewith. 

Clause  .".  provides  that  a  convention  shall  ho  made  between 
the  two  governments  for  the  regulation  of  civil  communica- 
tion hy  air. 


TO   GO    SLOWLY    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES 

Philippine  patriots  are  disturlied.  While  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  J!t.  1!»1»;.  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  i ;,,  veriiment  to  withdraw  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  |M> 
established  therein:  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  jicople  of 
the  Philippines  have  organized  a  government  that  has  been 
in  o|icration  for  some  live  years,  yet  Ceneral  Leonard  Wood 
and  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  whom  President  Harding  sent  to 
the  Philippine-  to  investigate  conditions,  have  made  a  report 
willed  calls  for  a  slowing  up.  and  iiordaps  a  slight  retrace- 
ment  of  steps,  in  the  extension  of  [lowers  of  self-government 
to  the  islands. 

Commending  many  advances  made  by  the  |ieople  of  tde 
islands,  General  Wood  ami  Mr.  Forties  still  doubt  Hint  they 
are  entirely  ready  for  self-government.  It  is  a  foregone  con- 
elusion  that  the  views  of  the  two  investigators  will  be  the 
groundwork  of  tin-  |Milicy  of  the  Harding  Administration 
anil  possibly  of  some  legislation  the  Administration  will  ask 
of  Congress  in  the  present  -e— ion.  Ceneral  Wood  has  been 
named  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  a-  is  well  known. 

Tile  Wood-Forbes  re|M.rt.  which  was  handed  to  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks,  sets*  forth  the  following  general  conclusions 
and  recommendations  : 

We  find  the  |icop|e  happy.  |>caeefnl.  and  in  the  main  pros- 
perous, and  keenly  appreciative  of  the  beiietits  of  American 
rule. 

We  tinil  everywhere  among  tin-  Christian  Filipinos  the  de- 


sire for  indcix-ndence.  generally  under  the  protection  of  Hu- 
ndred Slates.  The  non-Christians  and  Americans  are  for 
continuance  of  American  control. 

We  find  a  general  failure  to  appreciate  the  faet  that  indc- 
pcndencv  under  the  protection  of  another  nation  Is  not  true 

Independence. 

We  find  that  the  government  is  not  reasonably  free  from 
those  underlying  causes  which  result  in  the  destruction  of 
government. 

We  find  that  a  reasonable  projiortioii  of  ofticials  and  em- 
ployees are  men  of  good  character  and  ability  and  reasonably 
faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  them,  hut  that  the  elli 
ciency  of  Hie  public  services  has  fallen  off.  and  that  they  are 
now  relatively  inetlicicnt.  due  to  lack  of  Inspection  and  to 
the  too  rapid  transfer  of  control  to  officials  who  have  not 
had  the  necessary  time  for  proper  training. 

We  find  that  many  Filipinos  have  shown  marked  capacity 
for  government  service,  and  that  the  young  generation  is 
full  of  promise:  that  the  civil-servhv  laws  have  in  the  main 
been  honestly  administered,  but  there  is  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion due  to  the  Injection  of  politics. 

We  find  there  is  a  disi|uleting  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
administration  of  justice,  to  an  extent  which  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  government. 

We  find  that  the  iteople  are  not  organized  economically, 
nor  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  to  maintain  an 
independent  government. 

We  find  that  the  legislative  chandlers  are  conducted  with 
dignity  and  decorum  ami  are  composed  of  representative  men. 

We  feel  that  the  lack  of  success  in  certain  departments 
should  not  be  considered  as  proof  of  essential  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  Filipinos,  but  rather  as  indicating  lack  of  ex- 
IH-rieiiee  and  opportunity,  ami  es]M'cially  lack  of  ins|»ectlon. 

We  find  that  questions  in  regard  to  confirmation  of  ap- 
pointments might  at  any  time  arise  which  would  make  a 
deadlock  between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Philippine 
Senate. 

We  feel  that,  with  all  their  many  excellent  qualities,  the 
experience  of  the  past  eight  years,  during  which  they  have 
hail  practical  autonomy,  has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
people  of  the  I'nited  States  relinquishing  sii|M-rvision  of  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  withdrawing  their 
army  and  navy,  and  leaving  the  islands  a  prey  to  any  |x>wer- 
ful  nation  coveting  their  rich  soil  and  potential  commercial 
advantages. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  l>e  a  l>e- 
trayal  of  the  Philippine  |>eople,  a  misfortune  to  the  Amer- 
ican jicople.  a  distinct  step  backward  In  the  path  of  progress, 
and  a  discreditable  neglect  of  our  national  duty,  were  we  to 
withdraw  from  the  islands  and  terminate  our  relationship 
there  without  giving  the  Filipinos  the  best  chance  possible 
to  have  an  orderly  and  |>ermanently  stable  government. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  present  general  status  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  continue  until  the  ]>cople  have  dad  time 
to  absorb  and  thoroughly  master  the  powers  already  in  tdeir 
hands. 

-.  We  recommend  that  the  responsible  representative  of 
the  1'nited  States,  the  Governor-General,  have  authority 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  In 
case  of  failure  to  secure  the  necessary  corrective  action  by 
the  Philippine  Legislature,  we  recommend  that  Ooligrc-s 
declare  null  and  void  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
diminishing,  limiting,  or  dividing  the  authority  granted  the 
Governor-General  under  Act  No.  1MO  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  known  as  the  Jones  Bill. 

:!.  We  recommend  that,  in  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the 
Governor-General  and  tin-  Philippine  Senate  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  aplMiintments.  the  President  of  the  Tinted  States  be 
authorized  to  make  and  render  the  final  decision. 

I.   We  recommend  that   under  no  circumstances  should  the 
American  Government   [icrmit   to  be  estahlisheil   in   the  Phil- 
ippine   Islands    a    situation    which    would    leave    the    I'nitcd 
States  In  a  |>osltlon  of  rc-pon-ihilit>   without  authority. 
(Signed)  l.m\  MM,  WOOD. 

Chairman. 
i  Signed)  W.  CAMEKO.N   FORBES. 
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THE  INFINITE  PATHOS 

Seldom  has  the  nation  been  more  openly  moved  than  by 
the  death  of  Lieut-Col.  Charles  W.  Whlttlesey,  who  was  the 
commander  of  "The  Lost  Battalion."  Invincible  in  war, 
Colonel  Whittlesey's  heart  broke  when  peace  brought  time 
for  meditation  upon  war's  horrors.  Not  physical  danger 
could  crush  him;  only  the  memories  of  a  finely  wrought 
man,  with  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  to  reason  and  a  soul  to 
agonize.  In  the  New  York  Times  of  November  28  is  an 
account  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  death  that  is  informing.  In 
part,  it  follows : 

His  death  was  undoubtedly  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Whlttlesey  had  an  extremely  sensitive  nature,  and 
the  horrors  of  what  he  saw  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
had  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  had  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  on  Armistice  Day — ceremonies  in  which  he  had 
participated  as  a  pall-bearer. 

Only  last  Sunday  night  he  had  attended  an  entertainment 
in  honor  of  Marshal  Foch  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  had  sat 
on  the  stage  among  many  wounded  men,  some  of  them  arm- 
less and  legless,  and  this  experience  had  added  to  a  weight 
of  horror  that  he  was  unable  to  shake  from  his  mind. 

Even  before  the  war  Colonel  Whittlesey  had  never  been  in 
robust  health.  One  of  his  friends  remarked  that  he  was 
the  last  man  on  earth  one  would  expect  to  turn  out  a  war 
hero.  The  hardships  of  army  life,  coupled  with  a  touch  of 
gas,  had  left  its  mark  upon  his  system.  His  friends  said 
last  night  that  he  had  suffered  from  a  racking  cough  for 
weeks,  and  that  he  used  to  wake  up  early  mornings  in  his 
home  at  136  East  Forty-fourth  Street  with  coughing  spells 
that  were  heard  by  the  other  young  men  who  lived  with 
him  there. 

In  addition  he  had  been  devoting  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  law  practice  in'  the  firm  of  White  &  Case, 
14  Wall  Street,  for  the  last  month  to  special  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  1922  Red 
Cross  Roll  Call,  and  had  given  the  same  whole-hearted  at- 
tention to  the  Red  Cross  efforts  to  enroll  500,000  members 
between  Armistice  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  as  he  had 
given  to  his  battalion. 

LEFT  NEW  YORK  FRIDAY 

The  last  words  he  spoke  to  any  of  his  friends  in  New  York 
illustrated  his  state  of  mind.  Last  Friday  night,  before  he 
sailed  for  Havana,  he  called  Mtes  Sullivan,  the  housekeeper 
of  the  residence  on  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  after  tell- 
ing her  to  get  his  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
said:  "I'm  going  away  to  be  alone  for  a  few  days.  I  am 
tired." 

Neither  to  the  housekeeper,  to  his  relatives,  to  his  inti- 
mate friends,  nor  to  his  business  associates  did  Colonel 
Whittlesey  confide  his  intention  to  end  his  life.  He  did  not 
even  let  them  know  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  sea  voyage. 
When  the  news  came  by  wireless  from  the  Toloa  yesterday 
no  one  believed  it  at  first,  for  all  who  knew  him  thought 
that  he  was  merely  on  a  week-end  trip  to  see  his  father  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  would  return  to  his  office  today. 

The  first  message  was  received  about  4  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  offices  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  It  was  from  Captain  Grant,  master  of  the  Toloa, 
notifying  his  company  that  Colonel  Whittlesey,  a  passenger 
on  the  ship,  had  disappeared  on  Sunday.  Grant  asked  that 
relatives  be  notified.  John  B.  Pruyn,  of  2  Rector  Street, 
former  law  partner  of  Whittlesey  and  an  executor  of  his 
will,  who  is  also  counsel  to  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
happened  to  be  in  the  steamship  office  at  the  time  the  mes- 
sage was  received,  and  was  notified  at  once. 

LETTERS  FOR  FATHER  AND  BROTHERS 

About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Pruyn  received  another  wireless 
at  his  own  office  from  Captain  Grant,  notifying  him  directly 
that  Colonel  Whittlesey  had  disappeared  from  the  ship  at 
sea  on  Sunday  morning,  and  had  left  a  letter  for  the  cap- 
tain, asking  him  to  notify  Colonel  Whittlesey's  father, 


Frank  R.  Whittlesey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  his  brothers, 
Melzar  Whittlesey,  of  42  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  and 
Klisha  Whittlesey,  of  136  East  Forty-fourth  Street.  Grant 
asked  Pruyn  to  notify  the  relatives,  and  added  that  he  was 
"sending  papers."  It  is  expected  that  Colonel  Whittlesey 
left  an  explanatory  letter  for  Mr.  Pruyn,  who  was  his  most 
intimate  friend,  and  that  this  message  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Toloa,  which  is  making  a  Canal  Zone  voyage,  to 
another  ship  bound  for  New  York  at  Havana. 

Robert  F.  Little,  of  Garden  City,  another  intimate  friend 
of  Colonel  Whittlesey,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
law  firm  of  White  &  Case,  also  received  a  wireless  message 
from  the  Master  of  the  Toloa  late  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
message  to  Little  said:  "Charles  Whittlesey  disappeared 
yesterday.  Left  following  message :  'Look  in  upper  left-hand 
drawer  of  my  desk  for  memoranda  of  law  matter  I  have 
been  attending  to.  I  shall  not  return.'  " 

Melzar  Whittlesey,  who  had  not  known  his  brother  had 
sailed  on  the  Toloa,  had  called  at  the  office  of  White  &  Case 
for  him  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  had  been  informed  that 
his  brother  would  be  hack  on  Tuesday.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Pruyn  when  the  latter  first  telephoned  him  about 
6  o'clock  last  night,  but  was  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the 
wireless  message,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Pittsfield  last 
night  to  show  to  his  father. 

Mrs.  Melzar  Whittlesey  said  last  night  at  her  home  that 
the  other  brother,  Elisha,  who  had  been  living  with  Colonel 
Whittlesey  at  136  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  is  now  with  his 
parents  at  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Whittlesey  said:  "Elisha  has 
been  ill  for  weeks  past  with  an  abnormally  high  tempera- 
ture, but  the  doctors  cannot  tell  what  the  trouble  is.  He 
and  Colonel  Whittlesey  both  suffered  from  the  terrible  after- 
effects of  the  war  in  some  mysterious  fashion.  Colonel 
Whittlesey  was  here  only  last  Sunday  with  his  father,  who 
had  come  down  from  Pittsfield  to  visit  us  all. 

"He  never  talked  about  his  experiences  in  the  war  and, 
with  characteristic  silence,  said  nothing  about  the  burial  of 
the  unknown  soldier.  But  after  dinner  my  husband  asked 
him  how  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  ceremonies,  and  he 
replied  that  it  had  made  a  profoundly  deep  impression  upon 
him. 

SUPPRESSED  NERVOUS  TEMPERAMENT 

"He  was  a  man  of  finely  wrought  nerves,  which  he  always 
kept  under  control.  It  was  his  suppressed  nervous  tempera- 
ment that  made  him  stand  out  among  men.  One  can  im- 
agine how  a  man  of  that  kind  would  feel  the  horrors  of 
war.  and  how  his  attendance  at  the  burial  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  would  bring  back  to  his  mind  the  sight  of  boys  of 
his  battalion  dying  on  the  field  in  France.  No  doubt  he 
often  thought  that  the  Unknown  Soldier  might  have  been 
one  of  his  own  men." 

Mrs.  Whittlesey  notified  Captain  George  C.  McMurtry, 
who  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
same  time  as  did  Colonel  Whittlesey,  but  Captain  Mc- 
Murtry refused  to  believe  the  news.  Captain  McMurtry  and 
others  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  comrades  undoubtedly  will 
get  together  today  in  order  to  arrange  some  mark  of  respect 
and  honor  for  their  dead  leader. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  Pruyn  at  244  Riverside  Drive  it  was 
said  last  night  that  Colonel  Whittlesey  had  visited  there  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  had  appeared  in  unusually  cheerful  spirits. 

BROUGHT  PINS  FOR  BABY 

"Mr.  Pruyn  and  Colonel  Whittlesey  were  the  most  intimate 
of  friends,"  said  Marguerite  Babcock,  Mr.  Pruyn's  sister- 
in-law.  "He  and  I  stood  up  with  my  sister  and  Mr.  Pruyn 
at  their  wedding.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  birthday  of 
my  sister's  year-old  baby,  and  Colonel  Whittlesey  came  here 
during  the  afternoon  and  was  in  very  gay  spirits.  He 
brought  some  baby  pins  for  the  little  one. 

"He  was  usually  very  quiet.  He  never  talked  about  the 
war,  and  we  never  dared  ask  him  about  it.  This  was  due 
partly  to  his  modesty  and  partly  to  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
horror  of  war.  We  are  all  convinced  that  it  was  the  burial 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  that  was  the  climax  to  his  mental 
suffering  because  of  the  war.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  say :  'Look  at  that  poor  fellow,  and  think  of  all  the 
poor  boys  who  were  killed.  What  right  have  I  to  be  alive?' 
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"But  he  never  confided  any  of  these  thoughts  to  any  of 
us.  The  last  week  his  cheerfulness  was  in  great  contrast 
to  his  usual  solemnity.  That  is  what  we  cannot  understand, 
unless  he  hiul  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  lift-,  and  felt 
Ix'ttiT  ttuit  he  had  decided  it.  On  Friday  night  he  even 
went  to  the  theater  with  his  oldest  woman  friend,  the  night 
before  lie  started  on  this  voyage." 


SAYETH  THE  RED  CROSS,  WHICH 
KNOWS  WAR 

From  tin-  Joint  Council  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  organi/a 
lion  of  wonderful  service  In  easing  agonies  of  millions  of 
human  beings  due  to  war,  conies  an  ap|ical  to  the  world 
for  iieacc.  It  is  a  solemn  and  yet  a  moving  document. 
ami  it  M-ems  fitting  that  it  should  be  read  by  all  men 
and  women,  now  that  the  statesmen  of  the  great  nations 
are  gathered  in  Washington  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  is  ixmriiig  down  upon  them  for  peace. 

This  Is  the  Red  Cross  appeal: 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Tenth 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  held  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  last  spring,  providing  for  a  joint  address,  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
l.t  ;i-uc  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  all  nations,  exhorting  them 
"to  combat  the  spirit  of  war  which  dominates  the  world." 
the  following  appeal  has  been  issued  from  (icncvii  : 

In  virtue  of  a  higher  law  and  duty,  and  of  principles 
ahove  the  level  of  human  passions,  the  helping  hand  of 
the  Kill  Cross  was  stretched  forth  to  all  victims  through- 
out the  ordeal  of  the  World  War. 

Today  the  Red  Cross  owes  It  to  Itself  and  to  all  its 
many  workers  to  proclaim  as  an  ideal  and  a  practical 
intention,  a  struggle  against  the  horrors  of  war.  'an  at- 
tempt hy  world-wide  help  and  unselfishness  definitely  to 
abolish  war. 

The  mere  continuation  of  Red  Cross  activity  in  time  of 
in, i,;-  will  no  longer  suffice.  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  work  in  the  intercut  of  peace. 

Therefore   the   Red    Cross   calls    upon   all    whole-hearted 

citizens.    irrespective   of   nationality,    religious    belief,    pro- 

n.   or   social    rank,   to   join,    as   far   as   lies    in    their 

power,  in  a  systematic  campaign  against  that  spirit  of  war 

which  Is  a  constant  menace  to  the  world's  peace. 

I  inrlng  live  years  millions  of  men  were  killed  or  mu- 
tilated. Today  thousands  of  ex-soldiers  or  prisoners,  at 
last  set  free,  hour  Indelible  marks  of  bodily  and  mental 
suffering.  All  of  them  believed  that  the  generations  to 
•  "inc  would  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great  ordeal  in  a  new 
international  life,  which  would  be  more  brotherly,  franker, 
and  more  full. 

Instead,  disorder  and  uncertainty,  distrust  and  greed, 
hatred  and  the  threat  of  fresh  quarrels  are  reapj>car- 
ing  throughout  the  world.  The  spirit  of  war,  uneomiuered. 
reigns  supreme.  Its  sinister  influence  Is  evident.  It 
inspires  lines  of  policy  and  press  campaigns,  which  lead 
public  opinion  astray  and  embitter  the  economic  eoni|teti- 
tion  among  nations 

luirinn  the  terrible  years  of  the  recent  war  super- 
human efforts  were  required  of  the  different  nations.  In 
order  to  inspire  such  sacrifices,  a  supreme  reward  was 
promised— namely,  the  annihilation  of  this  same  spirit  of 
war.  which  is  a  peril  as  old  as  the  world  and  n  constant 
menace  to  mankind. 

Thus  generations  yet  unlMirn  would  have  lieen  delivered 
from  the  scourge  at  the  price  of  the  suffering  which  the 
war  entailed.  This  hope  sustained  nations  ami  m-mic- 

Have  they  hoped  In  vain? 

Have  millions  of  human  lives  and  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions been  sacrificed  in  vain? 

Faced  with  these  questions,  the  Red  Cross  recognized  a 
duty. 

At    the   suggestion   of   Senator  Clraolo.   chairman   of  the 
Italian   Red  Cross,  the  tenth  International  Red   Cross  Con 
ference.  which   mot  at  Geneva  on  April   1,   1!H!1.   voted  the 
following  resolution : 


"The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  shall  address  an  ap|M>al  to  all 
nations,  exhorting  them  to  eomhat  the  spirit  of  war.  which 
dominates  the  world." 

These  two  organizations  call,  therefore,  on  nations  and 
individuals  to  tight  with  all  means  in  their  power  this 
maleliivnt  spirit.  May  statesmen,  writers,  school  and 
university,  capital  and  lalior,  remeinlMT  thai  it  is  their 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  mankind,  to  help  peace  to  con- 
quer the  earth.  Above  all,  children  should  lie  brought  up 
in  this  fundamental  belief. 

It  Is  essential    that   the   human    mind    should   om ion- 

IK-  open  to  the  broad  lines  of  an  internationalism  which, 
while  allowing  the  citizen  to  love  his  town  and  the  pa- 
triot his  country,  teaches  all  men  to  respect  the  existence 
and  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  by  bringing  Into  the 
daily  life  the  individual  light  of  a  justice  which  is  to  IK- 
in  all  the  world  for  all  time. 

This  true  Internationalism  cannot  In-  attained  without 
the  active  and  intimate  co-operation  of  governments,  parlia- 
ments, voluntary  organizations,  the  press,  the  clergy,  and. 
above  all,  national  Red  Cross  Societies.  To  the  union  of 
these  forces  must  IK!  added  a  siiprem  •  factor- -the  jiower 
of  iinliriiluiil  conviction.  Kvery  man.  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
|>ower,  must  contribute  to  make  i>ea<v  iH-rmanent  in  tin- 
world. 

The  individual  must  no  longer  see  the  world  In  the 
light  of  his  own  selfishness,  anger,  fear,  and  human  pas- 
sion, but  in  a  spirit  of  concord  and  mutual  aid. 

Thus  only  can  a  better  future  be  prepared. 

Faithful  to  the  ideal  which  inspired  Its  founders  and 
which  it  has  ever  served,  the  Red  Cross  hereby  declares 
before  the  whole  world  that  its  work  does  not  end  with 
war.  The  Red  Cross  appeals  to  the  heart  of  all  mankind, 
that  each  individual  may  find  In  himself  the  needful 
strength  and  determination  to  make  and  keep  universal 
peace. 

For  the  joint  council : 

THE    PRESIDENT, 
(iCSTAVE  Anon, 

Pretident  of  the  International 
Committee  of  tht    lint   <'ros». 
CLAVDE  H.  A.  HIM  . 
Acting  Director  General. 
League  of  Red  Cro»»  Soeietie*. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

II'ITOHTS  KiioM  ENGLAND  arc  that  Lord  Grey  lias  re- 
turned to  active  participation  in  political  affairs  and  is 
being  welcomed  by  Liberal  forces.  lie  made  a  speech 
recently  at  Berwick  that  was  warmly  welcomed  hy  those 
who  are  fighting  an  uphill  fight  against  Lloyd-George's 
methods.  The  basis  of  his  speech  was  that  the  British 
nation  is  suffering  from  dire  confusion  in  its  affairs, 
due  to  lack  of  a  settled  and  consistent  policy,  even  in  af- 
fairs of  the  largest  moment.  lie  suggested  that  possibly 
this  confusion  is  due  to  the  union  in  the  same  govern- 
ment of  men  of  widely  divergent  principles  and  view-, 
and  that  Premier  Lloyd-George  humors  first  one  party 
in  his  coalition  government  and  then  another.  The 
point  was  made  that  hundreds  of  millions  were  spent  in 
military  enterprises  in  Russia  and  Mesopotamia,  onlv  to 
have  the  government  recognize  finally  that  the  effort 
was  futile,  and  that  after  a  reign  of  violence  in  Ireland 
the  present  healing  process  was  inaugurated. 

FROM  THE  ZKITI  s<;  AM  MITTM;.  <»••  BKKI.IX.  i- 
gleaned  this  morsel  of  humor,  in  which  -nine  Ameri- 
cans are  the  parties  of  the  second  part: 

The  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister  received  n ntly  a 

letter  In  which  a  New  York  lawyer  politely  asked  to  whom 
the  Hradschln  belonged. 
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The  Hradschin  is  the  big  old  royal  castle  in  Prague, 
which  commands  the  town  and  is  comprised  of  2,000  rooms 
and  20  halls,  built  in  broad  wings  round  the  cathedral.  The 
Bohemian  kings  used  to  live  there.  Martinitz  and  Slawata 
fled  from  the  windows  (happily  for  them  on  to  a  heap  of 
manure,  but  unfortunately  for  Europe,  for  their  fall  caused 
the  Thirty  Years'  War).  At  the  present  time  Masaryk  and 
the  heads  of  the  state  are  living  there ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
brain  center  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  And  now  a 
New  York  lawyer  comes  and  asks  "To  whom  does  the 
Hradschin  belong?"  He  might  just  as  well  have  asked  the 
Berlin  people  to  whom  the  House  of  Parliament  belonged. 

The  Foreign  Minister  felt  rather  injured  and  answered 
that  any  tolerably  educated  person  must  know  that  the 
Hradschin  belonged  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State;  whereupon 
the  New  York  lawyer  answered  that  that  did  not  seem  to 
be  quite  the  case,  for  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who 
declared  that  the  Hradschin  belonged  to  him.  Some  Amer- 
ican people  had  lent  him  $50,000  to  make  his  claims  good. 

ONE  OF  THE  PARIS  NEWSPAPERS,  (EuvRE,  lately  car- 
ried a  "picture  story"  of  the  appearance  of  Srinavasa 
Sastri  when  he  made  the  speech  before  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Geneva, 
that  attracted  no  little  attention.  As  this  remark- 
able Indian  is  a  member  of  the  British  delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments,  this  bit  of 
the  pen  picture  of  him  is  especially  interesting: 

The  other  day  at  Geneva,  just  as  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  getting  a  little  tired,  inattentive,  and 
noisy,  Srinavasa  Sastri,  the  Indian  delegate,  rose  to  speak. 
He  has  something  in  his  attitude,  In  the  pose  of  his  head, 
in  his  look,  which  impresses  the  audience.  Srinavasa  Sastri 
is  speaking,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  soft,  but  vigorous. 
He  transforms  the  guttural  idiom  of  his  conquerors  into  a 
harmonious  language ;  it  seems  as  if  a  strange  and  sweet 
melody  is  being  played,  accompanied  by  slow  and  caressing 
gestures.  Srinavasa  Sastri  is  speaking.  In  the  front  of  the 
platform,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  first  representative  of  Great 
Britain,  is  listening  to  him;  all  the  representatives  of  the 
dominions  are  listening  to  him,  the  whole  world  is  listening. 

Something  has  changed  in  the  world ;  a  colored  man,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  Asiatic  civilizations, 
uniting  Oriental  subtlety  with  Western  power  of  deduction, 
has  raised  his  voice  in  an  international  debate  in  the  name 
of  millions  and  millions  of  Hindus. 

No  fault  could  he  found  with  his  speech ;  his  politeness 
is  extreme :  but,  like  a  tiger  in  the  jungle,  he  tears  to  pieces 
his  fascinated  contradictors.  So  great  is  his  irony  that  he 
defends  the  League  and  at  the  same  time  abuses  it.  "We 
all  know,"  he  says,  "that  great  institutions  need  a  long 
time  to  take  root,  and  that  the  League  has  to  develop  in 
unmellowed  soil ;  therefore  we  must  wait  patiently  before 
good  results  are  attained ;  is  that  not  so?" 

And,  after  having  remarked  that  the  delegates  are 
"world  citizens,"  our  Hindu  adds :  "We  must  absolutely 
refuse  to  sell  ourselves  either  for  political  privileges  or  for 
economic  facilities." 

These  few  sentences  show  the  tone  of  the  speech.  We 
Furopeans  can  learn  much  in  listening  to  others  and  our 
pride  should  bow  before  them.  Have  we  not  to  attribute 
our  present  supremacy  in  the  East  almost  exclusively  to  our 
military  development?  Cannon  and  asphyxiating  gas,  the 


submarine  or  the  torpedo  divide  us  up  into  a  hierarchy  of 
peoples.  Yet  such  a  speech,  delivered  in  such  a  place, 
echoed  from  the  lands  of  Islam  to  the  African  deserts,  and 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  Far  Eastern  seas,  is  a  prelude  to 
important  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  world. 
Srinavasa  Sastri's  speech  invites  surprised  Europe  to  pre- 
pare a  new  policy.  The  awakening  of  Asia  will  be  the 
means  of  our  unity. 

THOSE  WHO  LIKE  TO  TALK  of  the  impending  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  find  their 
ardor  somewhat  cooled  by  a  perusal  of  the  address 
delivered  by  General  Leonard  Wood  before  the  Ameri- 
can-Japan Society  in  Tokyo.  Among  other  things  the 
General  said : 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  foolish  talk  about 
trouble  between  America  and  Japan,  but  all  this  is  nonsense. 
I  think  I  know  the  American  people  well,  and  I  am  certain 
that  on  their  part  there  is  no  desire  and  no  intention  to 
dwell  in  any  but  the  friendliest  relation  with  their  neigh- 
bors of  Japan.  The  flags  of  Japan  and  the  United  Stales 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  great  war  in  the  battle  for  fail- 
dealing  between  nations  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  smaller 
peoples.  They  are  going  to  stand  together  always  on  the 
side  of  right. 

Loose  and  idle  reports  by  irresponsible  persons  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  talk  of  strained  relations,  but 
our  relations  are  not  strained  and  are  going  always  to  be 
good.  Americans  want  to  build  up  trade  and  commerce, 
but  welcome  open  and  fair  competition.  Americans  are  sure 
the  Japanese  ask  only  the  same.  There  is  room  enough  for 
all  in  honorable  competition. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  reflection  upon  modern  civilization 
if  two  great  peoples  like  those  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  could  not  get  together  around  the  conference  board 
and  settle  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  difficulties.  We  cannot 
hide  the  fact,  of  course,  that  great  issues  may  arise  that 
will  challenge  all  our  will  and  diplomacy  to  reach  a  solution, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  present  situation  be- 
tween Japan  and  America  justifying  even  a  suspicion  of  such 
an  issue.  No  one  can  visit  Japan  and  go  away  unfriendly 
to  her.  I  and  my  colleagues  came  here  as  friends  from  a 
friendly  country,  and  will  leave  with  even  warmer  feelings. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 
had  a  conference  beginning  November  15  witli  the  inter- 
national branches  of  the  transport  workers,  metal- 
workers, and  miners,  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  claims  a 
membership  of  twenty-five  million,  the  greatest  organi- 
zation in  the  world  standing  for  international  concilia- 
tion. This  federation  claims  to  have  prevented  war 
between  western  Europe  and  Russia  in  September,  1920. 
The  International  Transport  Workers  decided  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  1920  to  proclaim  a  general  strike  in  case  of 
war.  Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  metal- 
workers at  Copenhagen  in  1920  and  at  Lucerne  in  1921  ; 
also  by  the  miners  at  Geneva  in  1920.  The  main  sub- 
ject for  discussion  for  the  conference  at  Amsterdam 
related  to  disarmament. 

THE  "CoNGREs  DEMOCRATIQUE  INTERNATIONAL"  was 
held  in  Paris,  December  4  to  11.  The  program,  to 
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which  tin-  Ain.Ticiiii  IVace  Sociciv  wa-  invited  I"  con- 
tribute. \v«>  divi.U-il  into  four  sections.  one  relating  to 
peace.  another  to  social  cnicstion>.  a  third  to  political 
matters,  and  the  last  to  the  press. 

Tin:  FKKMII   CIIAMIII:I;  OK  Di  n  PIB8  does  not  seem 
to   IH-   over-impressed    I  >y    tli.'    [dans    for    limitati  ......  !' 

armament.  Iteeemln-r  !•  they  unanimously  voted  for 
the  construction  of  three  lijrht  cruisers,  si\  destroyers, 
twelve  tor]>edo  Uoats.  and  t  \vel\e  suhmarilies  durin-r  the 
l«-riod  from  I'.i^-.'  to  r.i  •.':..  Credits  voted  For  during  the 
war  for  the  construction  of  four  battle  cruisers  of  the 
Xormandie  type,  which  project  was  abandoned,  will  !>.- 
used  for  the  Construction.  The  program  call~  for  the 
expenditure  of  liiii.iinn.iHHi  francs  in  W!.  '•'<•'<  l.ooo.ono 
,,,  in-.'.-,.  iiio.iMio.iMMi  in  111-,'  I  and  71.oiiii.iMio  in  )!)•>:,. 
Voting  on  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War  was  com- 
plete<l  I  iy  the  Chamber.  This  bud-ret.  Minister  of 
Finance  Dimmer  said  after  the  last  item  bad  been 
adoptecl.  amounts  to  "a  few  millions  over  four  billion 
francs."  It  was  pointed  out  by  Minister  of  War  Bar- 
thou  that  the  l!i>'v'  war  Innl-M  shows  a  decrease  of 
s:»i  i.ooo.ooo  francs  as  compared  with  that  of  11121. 
Items  relating  to  expenses  for  the  upkeep  of  the  armies 
in  the  Far  and  Near  Hast  were  left  in  abeyance  until 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  A  Hairs  bud-ret  is  discussed, 
although  the  approximate  amounts  are  included  in  tin- 
war  budget. 

In  the  meantime  construction  is  «:<iin<:  on  in  Japan. 
A  copyrighted  dispatch  to  the  Cliiriii/o  'I'fi'iiuii'.  under 
date  (if  December  it.  says  that  the  destroyer  llncln*n, 
which  was  started  last  February,  has  been  launched  and 
the  keel  of  the  lijrht  cruiser  Alinkn  Ai/iitm  has  been  laid. 


LETTER  BOX 

To  tin-  Ktlltor  of  THE  ADVOCATE  or  I'EACE. 

Sin:   The    peace    seiitiiuenl     seems    to    be    chaiiKlnK    from 
iili  iilixin  In  linn  lii-iil  htixiiu**. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  the  outlook,  which  the  dear  old  Anvo- 
CATK  OK  I'KACK  has  s<i  lone  worked  for  and  which  It  has  had 
no  small  part  in  brinKing  about. 
With  rejoicing. 

KI.I.A  I'ATTKKSO.N. 


TlIK  Moscow  Sovirr  has  announced  that  it  considers 
the  siil>mi»ion  of  the  Karelian  <|iiestion  to  the  l,oa<rue 
of  Nations  an  unfriendly  act.  The  Associated  Press. 
under  date  of  December  ~i.  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  liquidation  of  all  Karelian  insurgent 
organizations  on  Finnish  territory,  the  cessation  of  Fin- 
nish financial,  military,  and  moral  support  of  "the 
mutineers,"  and  the  expulsion  from  Finland  of  all 
Ifiissian  counter-revolutionists  actively  working  a-.'ainst 
the  regime  i>  demanded  of  Finland  by  M.  Tchitcherin, 
the  Russian  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  In  the  event  of 
non-compliance.  Russia,  it  is  declanil  by  the  minister. 
''will  consider  itself  compelled  to  use  different  means  to 
secure  effective  realization  by  Finland''  of  the  Dorpat 
Treaty. 

Al.llAMANs  I-I10FKSS  INDIFKKIIKNCK  to  the  action  of 
the-  Lcairue  of  Nations  reirardin^  the  new  Albanian 
frontiers.  This  is  apparent  from  the  decision  reached 
at  the  recent  ii  .....  tini:  held  at  Tirana  by  the  Ili-rh  Coun- 
cil of  Albania,  in  which  all  the  ministers,  party  Ica-lcrs. 
and  the  president  of  the  Foreign  Commission  took  part. 
The  argument  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of 
equity  with  which  the  jrreat  powers  have  -;one  about  the 
biisiiie-s  ,,f  settling  her  frontiers  and  reco^nixin^  her 
inde]M-ndence  and  sovereignty,  the  Albanians,  having 
taken  no  part  in  the  war.  are  not  affected  by  the  war's 
results.  The  Albanians  will  not  admit,  because  new 
conditions  have  arisen  next  door,  that  tin-  agreements 
of  lltl.'J  have  in  any  -cn»c  I  .....  n  abrogated. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

TIIKKK   Soi.i.ims.     i:\    Joli n    l>n*   rax***.     (Jeor;:-    II.    lioran 
Co..  New   York.     1'p.    i::."..     *'.!. 

This  is  a  pict  urination  of  the  spiritual  reactions  that 
some  men  must  undergo  when  several  millions  are  taken 
from  farm  and  faetor.v  and  otliee  and  school-room  and 
forced  into  the  eoiumoii  mold  which  is  provided  for  the 
making  of  a  soldier  in  these  days:  anil  it  is  an  intimate, 
vivid  picture  of  the  dally  lives  of  some  men  after  they 
have  been  f-irct-d  through  that  mold  and  become  How  help- 
less creatures  in  the  j-rip  of  some  di-ath-pnrposin;:  power 
now  idlers,  without  opiMirtunity  for  natural  relaxation: 
now  wandering  and  wonderim:  lioys.  surrounded  hy  low 
teiuptatiims. 

The  Ijiiok  has  IM-I-II  roundly  ileiiouiieed  hy  some  soldiers 
and  soldier-writers,  who  s|«-!ik  of  it  as  insulting  the  army. 
It  does  not  insult  the  army.  None  can  doulit  the  terrilic 
strain  upon  the  moral  filler  of  men  who  are  called  away 
from  their  accustomed  environment,  rolihed  of  the  ri^ht 
to  believe  in  their  ambitious  for  their  own  lives,  fashioned 
ruthlessly  into  a  standard  pattern,  made  to  live  In  filth 
and  butchery  days  U]MHI  days,  and  inevitably  excised  to 
the  drey  influences  of  life. 

When  Mr.  l>os  I'assos  tells  how  three  soldiers  went  down 
under  that  strain,  he  does  not  say  that  all  of  the  millions 
in  the  army  went  down.  Andrews,  cultured,  with  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  finally  linds  relief  from  the  pressure 
in  desertion,  with  L'O  years  at  Ix-avenworth.  probably, 
ahead  of  him.  Christield.  an  Indiana  boy  of  the  ]K-ople. 
kills  a  iiou-eoni.  Fuselli.  from  San  Francisco,  with  a  girl's 

picture    in    his    watch,    becomes    a    victi f   dread    diseas,.. 

All  of  the  men  in  the  army  did  not  succumb  as  did  these. 
Many,  many  more  rose  almve  the  temptations.  Hut  all  m' 
them  lived  lives  of  stress,  under  conditions  that  attack 
men's  souls,  and  if  there  are  some  who  cane  out  un- 
scathed, there  are  many  between  their  class  and  lictwceii 
the  class  of  Mr.  Dos  I'assos's  three  soldiers  who  bear 
spiritual  or  physical  marks  of  varying  ui:lliic~- 

The  i-onditlons  of  the  life  were  there.  However  well 
some  or  most  of  the  men  rose  nliove  them,  it  remains  a 
fact  that  the  i-onditions  were  evil,  anil  Mr.  l>os  I'a-sns 

has  d a   service  in  telllnc  us  how  the  conditions  affected 

these  three,  even  if  he  himself  may  mistakenly  think 
thev  affected  all  that  way. 

And  the  hook  Is  the  work  of  an  artist.  The  characters 
and  the  sceni-s  are  fairly  etched  U|MUI  the  reader's  mind. 
That  is  the  real  reason  the  book  is  a  sensation,  as  it  de- 
serves to  IM-. 

WHAT  JAPAN  THINKS.  Fssays.  edited  by  A".  K.  Kinrn- 
l-nini.  ApiM-ndix  on  Yap  controversy.  The  Macmillan 
Co..  New  York.  I 'p.  I>:t7.  SL1. 

Into  this  volume  are  packed  the  opinions  upon  important 
subjects  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  Japan.  Includinc 
rremier  Hani,  lately  assassinated.  They  represent  vary- 
im:  shades  of  opinion,  from  the  modern  .Japanese  liberal 
to  the  old-time  Japanese  militarist.  There  is  an  essay  bv 
Isoh  Yainatapi.  who  caustically  discusses  "A  World  t'n- 
safe  for  Democracy."  The  old  Marquis  ukuma.  leader  in 
the  hinjr  Hcht  for  constitutional  principles,  treats  the 
••Illusions  of  the  White  Kace"  and  deals  with  racial 

equality.      Viee-Admiral    Sato    ( tributes    a    careful    article 

on   "Japan's   Navalism."   in   which   he   arcue;   that   a   nation 
must  iiiiiibine  jnstici-.  wealth,  and   nnnn  to  IH-  safe   from   in 
vasiou.     These  and  the  other  essays  are  particulary  worthy 
of  close  study,    now   that    the   <  '-inference   on    Limitation    of 
Armament    mi-uples   the    attention    of    tboin.'htful    p-'ople. 
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SELECTED  ARTICLES   o.v   DISARMAMENT.     Compiled   by    Mur/i 
Kiithui-inr  Reel//.     Tlu-  Handbook  Series.     H. 
Company,  Now  York.    I'p.  i-xx,  1-320. 
This  is  by  ;ill  moans  the  best  toxt  for  those  interested  to 
discuss   the   questions   relating   to   armament.     The   bibliog- 
raphy and  references  are  well  olmsi-n.     The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  diverse  points  of  view,  but  the  major 
part  of  the  material  supports  the  position  of  the  reduction 
of  armaments. 

DIE  GROSSEN  VIEB  AM  WEKK.  lieitrage  zur  Gefschichte  dor 
Friedenskonferenz  von  Margarete  Uothbarth.  Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft  fiir  1'olitik  und  Geschichte  m.  b.  H., 
Berlin,  1!)21.  134  pages.  20  m. 

This  book,  "The  Great  Four  at  Work,''  claims  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  au- 
thor, Margarete  Rothbarth,  has  endeavored  to  digest  all  the 
material  she  could  obtain  and  to  reach  conclusions  as  ob- 
jective as  possible  with  reference  to  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clemenceau,  Wilson,  Lloyd-George,  and  Orlando.  In  spite 
of  the  wall  around  Germany  and  the  embarrassments  due  to 
the  valueless  German  money,  she  has  been  able  to  gather  a 
large  amount  of  factual  information,  which  she  utilizes  in 
the  interesting  picture  she  succeeds  in  painting. 

WORLD  PEACE.     By  Frr.d  H.  Aldrich.     Introduction,  appen- 
dixes, index.    Pp.  218.    Fred  S.  Drake,  Detroit. 
In  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Detroit  Col- 


lege of  Law,  Mr.  Aldrich,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Detroit  bar,  discusses  the  State  and  sovereignty  and  the  law, 
and  passes  from  that  to  the  ..law  of  nations,  recent  efforts  to 
establish  world  peace,  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  com- 
mon ground  and  international  peace  and  liberty.  The  ap- 
pendixes give  The  Ilaguo  Convention,  reservation;,  by  t In- 
United  States,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The  lectures 
are  well  prepared  and  well  written,  and  students  of  the 
world-problem  and  of  recent  events  will  find  this  volume 
useful. 

DIE  SATZUNG  DES  VOLKEKBTJNDES,  kommentiert  von  Prof. 
Walter  Schiicking  und  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg.  Verlag 
Franz  Vahlen  und  Deutzche  Verlagsgesellschaft  fiir 
Politik  und  Geschichte  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin,  1921.  140  m. 

This  treatment  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  Professors 
Schiicking  and  Wehberg  is  no  mere  pamphlet;  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  It  is  probably  the 
first  exhaustive  description  of  the  League.  The  book  suc- 
ceeds in  being  judicial  in  its  temperament,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, coming  from  the  hands  of  such  trained  international 
lawyers.  It  deals  critically  with  many  details  looking  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  League.  It  is  a  contribution 
to  the  study  of  international  law  in  general  and  to  any  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  international  co-operation  in 
particular. 


A  Limitation  of  Armament  Stamp 

Make  every  letter  you  mail  a  plea 
for  less  armament  and  more  peace 


This  stamp  as  a  seal  for  your  letters  at  once  identifies  you 
as  a  member  of  the  oldest  national  Peace  Society  in  America 
and  constitutes  a  silent  but  attractive  plea  for  less  fighting  ma- 
chines and  more  commonweal. 

The  beautiful  peace  stamp,  in  six  colors  and  handsomely 
engraved,  is  now  obtainable  from  the  Home  Office  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  in  sheets  of  twelve  stamps.  The  cut 
shows  actual  size  of  stamp. 

PRICES: 

Per  sheet  of  12  stamps $0.10 

12  sheets  .  .$1.00        144  sheets  .  $10.00 


We   have   only   a  limited  supply  of   these  stamps. 
Send  for  them  at  once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

This  is  the  official  stamp  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  accepted  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Every  member  is  entitled  to  make  use  of  it  in  any  way  desired.      Send  remittance  to 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


Colorado  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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